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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  LITERATURE, 

CRITICISM,  AND  PHILOLOGY. 


I.  On  the  Acta  Diurna  of  the  Old  Romans. 

Sine  ulhs  ornament  is  momimenta  solum  temporum , /wminumt 
locorum , gestanimque  rerum  reliquerunf ; dum  intelligatur , 
quid  dicant,  imam  dicendi  laudem  putant  esse  brevitatem ; 
non  e.rorna tores  rerum , sed  tantuinmodo  narratores  fuerunt. 
Cic.  de  Oral.  Lib.  2.  C.  12. 

As  we  are  apt  to  look,  either  with  an  eye  of  contempt  or 
surprize  on  the  customs  of  other  nations,  which  differ  from 
our  own,  so  we  cannot  help  being  pleased  with  any,  which 
bear  some  degree  ot  resemblance  to  those  of  our  country. 
The  pleasure  seems  to  be  stronger,  the  further  we  carry  our 
vievvs  back  into  ancient  times,  and  observe  this  analogy  of 
fashions;  whether  the  veneration  usually  paid  to  antiquity 
itself,  heightens  the  satisfaction ; or  whether  we  regard  it 
as  the  voice  of  nature  pronouncing  such  a custom  rational 
and  useful  by  the  consent  of  distant  ages.  To  apply  this 
general  remark  to  a particular  instance ; every  body  must 
allow  that  our  newspapers,  and  the  other  collections  of  in- 
telligence periodically  published,  by  the  materials  they 
afford  for  discourse  and  speculation,  contribute  very  much 
to  the  emolument  of  society;  their  cheapness  brings  them 
into  universal  use;  their  variety  adapts  them  to  every  one’s 
taste,  the  scholar  instructs  himself  with  advice  from  the  lite- 
rary world;  the  soldier  makes  a campaign  in  safety,  and  cen- 
sures the  conduct  ot  Generals  without  fear  of  being  punished 
for  mutiny;  the  politician,  inspired  by  the  fumes  of  the 
coffee-pot,  unravels  the  knotty  intrigues  of  ministers;  the 
industrious  merchant  observes  the  course  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation; and  the  honest  shopkeeper  nods  over  the  account 
of  a robbery  and  the  prices  of  goods  till  his  pipe  is  out. 
Une  may  easily  imagine,  that  the  use  and  amusement  re- 
su  ting  itom  these  diurnal  histories  render  it  a custom,  not 
7f'y  torhe  confined  to  one  part  of  the  globe,  or  one  period 
01  time,  fhe  relations  of  China  mention  a gazette  published 
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there  by  authority,  and  the  Roman  historians  sometimes 
quote  the  Acta  Diurna,  or  Daily  Advertisers  of  that  empire. 
It  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  thought  at  the  beginning,  by 
shewing  the  analogy  of  customs,  and  besides  furnish  a good 
authority  for  the  readers  of  newspapers,  who  may  for  the 
future  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  old  Romans,  if  I enter 
into  a little  critical  essay  upon  the  nature  of  the  writings 
last  mentioned. 

The  Acta  Diurna  were  * Journals  of  the  common  occur- 
rences of  Rome,  as  the  trials,  elections,  punishments,  build- 
ings, deaths,  sacrifices,  prodigies,  ike.  composed  under  the 
direction  of  the  magistrates,  committed  to  their  care,  and 
laid  up  with  the  rest  of  their  records  in  an  edifice,  called  the 
Hall  of  Liberty.  They  were,  like  ail  other  public  papers, 
easily  gained  access  to.  The  historians  t appear  to  have 
collected  materials  from  them ; nor  is  it  improbable,  that 
copies  were  frequently  taken  by  particular  persons,  and  dis- 
persed about  the  city,  or  sent  to  their  friends  in  the  pro- 
vinces, that  no  Roman  might  be  ignorant  even  of  the  minu- 
test event,  which  happened  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

We  may  find  some  ground  for  this  supposition  in  the 
correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Ccelius,  whilst  the  for- 
mer was  governor  of  Cilicia.  +Ccelius  had  promised  to  send 
him  the  news  of  Rome,  and  in  order  to  discharge  his  com- 
mission with  exactness,  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  friend, 
incloses  in  his  first  letter  a kind  of  journal  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  city.  Tully,  it  appears,  would  have  made  a bad 
figure  in  a modern  coffee-house  conversation,  for  he  rallies 
Coelius  about  it  very  humourously  in  his  answer;  “ Do  you 
think,”  says  he,  “ that  I left  it  in  charge  with  you  to  send  an 
account  of  the  matches  of  gladiators,  the  adjournments  of 
the  courts,  and  such  like  articles,  which  even  when  f am  at 
Rome,  nobody  ventures  to  tell  me?  From  you  I expect 
a political  sketch  of  the  common-wealth,  and  not  Chrestus’s 
newspaper.”  Suetonius  likewise  mentions  a little  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  these  Acta  Diurna,  which  may  serve  to- 
confirm  the  notion  of  their  bearing  a pretty  near  resemblance 
to  our  newspapers.  He  says  that  ||  J.  Caesar  in  his  consul- 
ship ordered  the  diurnal  acts  of  the  senate  and  the  people 


* Viite  Justi  Lipsii  Excursus  in  Taciturn  Ed.  Var.  v.  1.  p.  743. 

+ Suet,  in  C:es.  c.  20.  in  vita  Tib.  c.  5.  ctalias.  Tac.L.  13.  Suet,  in  Cal.  C.  ?. 

“ Fient  ista  palam,  cupiunt  et  in  acta  refen i.”  Juv.  Sat.  2.  1.  130. 

+ L.  8.  Ep.  1.  L.  2.  Ep.  8. 

|j  Vit.  Jul.  Cecs. 
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to  be  published.  Augustus  indeed,  the  same  author*  ob- 
■ erves,  forbid  the  publication  of  the  former  to  be  continued, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  his  prohibition  extended  to 
the  lattei.  It  is  certainly  suitable  to  the  genius  of  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  that  its  counsels  should  not  be  publicly 
known;  but  the  amusing  and  trifling  topics  for  discourse, 
which  the  common  events  of  a great  city  afford,  are  so  far 
from  being  offensive  under  such  a constitution,  that  they 
lather  serve  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  the  people  from  in- 
quiring into  affairs  of  a more  important  and  secret  nature. 
1 he  antiquaries  pretend  to  have  discovered  some  of  these 
papers:  those,  which  relate  to  the  585th  year  of  Rome 
were  first  published  by  f Pighius  in  his  annals.  He  tells  us 
that  they  were  given  him  by  James  Susius,  who  found  them 
amongst  the  papers  of  Ludovicus  Vives.  He  does  not  seem 
to  doti  it  in  the  least  of  their  being  genuine,  and  even 
makes  use  of  them  to  correct  a passage  in  Livy.  TDodwell 
inserted  them  in  his  Camdenian  lectures,  together  with  some 
additional  Acta  of  the  year  of  Rome  691.  A friend  of  his, 
Hadrian  Beverland,  had  received  them  from  Isaac  Vossius 
who  transcribed  them  from  a parcel  of  inscriptions,  which 
1 etavius  had  prepared  for  the  press.  I shall  now  communi- 
cate to  my  readers  some  extracts  from  the  papers  themselves, 
observing  only,  that  the  names  of  Paulus  ^milius  the  con- 


* A"g.  C.  36.  Primus  omnium  instituit,  ut  tarn  senatus  quam  populi  di- 

?u™  “ thS  JuK?r  et  pulj!ica/entUr-  T“ese  "°ld*  Suetonh,^  imply 
jui tner,  that  Julius  Caesar  was  tiie  first  who  ordered  the  acts  of  the 

1117 ■%""  “ P^n.h.d,  andlllhtSon 
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queror  of  Macedon,  Popilius  Lenas  the  famous  ambassador, 
Julius  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Hortensius,  give  an  air  of  import- 
ance to  the  most  trifling  circumstances,  which  occasion  their 
being  mentioned.  I purposely  keep  pretty  close  to  the 
originals,  that  the  form  and  manner  of  drawing  them  up, 
may  be  the  better  preserved. 

“ A.  U.  C.  i.  c.  from  the  building  of  Rome  585. 

5th  of  the  Kalends  of  April. 

The  Fasces  with  JEmilius  the  consul. 

The  consul,  crowned  with  laurel,  sacrificed  at  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  The  senate  assembled  at  the  Curia  Hostilia  about 
the  8th  hour;  and  a decree  passed,  that  the  praters  should 
give  sentence  according  to  the  edicts,  which  were  of  per- 
petual validity.  This  day  M.  Scapula  was  accused  of  an  act 
of  violence  before  C.  Basbius  the  praetor;  15  of  the  Judges 
were  for  condemning  him,  and  33  for  adjourning  the  cause. 

4th  of  the  Kal.  of  April. 

The  Fasces  with  Lieinius  the  consul. 

It  thundered,  and  an  oak  was  struck  with  lightning  on  that 
part  of  Mount  Palatine  called  Summa  Velia,  early  in  the 
afternoon.  A fray  happened  in  a tavern  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Banker’s*  Street,  in  which  the  keeper  of  the  Hog-in- 
armour tavern,  was  dangerously  wounded.  Tertinius,  the 
./Edile,  fined  the  butchers  for  selling  meat  which  had  not 
been  inspected  by  the  overseers  of  the  markets.  The  fine  is 
to  be  employed  in  building  a chapel  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Tellus. 

3d  of  the  Kal.  of  April.  The  Fasces  with  /Emilius. 

It  rained  stones  on  Mount  Veientine.  Posthumius,  the 
tribune,  sent  his  beadle  to  the  consul,  because  he  was  un- 
willing to  convene  the  senate  on  that  day;  but  the  tribune 
Decimus  putting  in  his  veto,  the  affair  went  no  further. 

Pridie  Kal.  Aprilis.  The  Fasces  with  Lieinius. 

The  Latin  festivals  were  celebrated,  a sacrifice  performed 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  a dole  of  raw  flesh  distributed  to 
the  people.  A fire  happened  on  Mount  Ccelius;  two  t Tri- 
suIjb  and  five  houses  were  consumed  to  the  ground,  and  four 


* Called  Janus  Infimus,  because  there  was  in  that  part  of  the  street  * 
statu*'  of  Janus,  as  the  upper  end  was  called  Janus  suinmus,  for  the  same- 

reason. 

f Houses  standing  out  by  themselves,  and  not  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  street. 
Most  of  the  great  men’s  houses  at  Rome  were  built  after  this  manner. 
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damaged.  Demiphon,  the  famous  pirate,  who  was  taken 
l>y  Licinius  Nerva,  a provincial  Lieutenant,  was  crucified. 
The  red  standard  was  displayed  at  the  capitol,  and  the  con- 
suls obliged  the  youth  who  were  enlisted  tor  the  Macedonian 
war,  to  take  a new  oath  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

Kal.  April. 

Paul  us  the  consul,  and  Cn.  Octavius  the  praetor,  set  out 
this  day  for  Macedonia,  in  their  habits  of  war,  and  vast  num- 
bers of  people  attending  them  to  the  gates.  The  funeral  of 
Marcia  was  performed  with  greater  pomp  of  images  than  at- 
tendance of  mourners.  The  pontifex  Sempronius  proclaimed 
the  Megalesian  plays  in  honour  of  Cybele. 

4th  of  the  Nones  of  April. 

A Ver  Sacrum*  was  vowed,  pursuant  to  the  opinion  of 
the  college  of  priests.  Presents  were  made  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Etoliaus.  Ebutius  the  prtetor,  set  out  for  his 
province  of  Sicily.  The  fleet  stationed  on  the  African  coast, 
entered  the  port  of  Ostia  with  the  tribute  of  that  province. 
An  entertainment  was  given  to  the  people  by  Marcia’s  sons 
at  their  mother’s  funeral.  A stage  play  was  acted,  this  day 
being  sacred  to  Cybele. 

3d  of  the  Nones  of  April. 

Popilius  Lenas,-f  C.  Decimus,  C.  Hostilius,  were  sent 
ambassadors,  in  a joint  commission,  to  the  Kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  differences,  about 
which  they  are  now'  at  war.  Early  in  the  morning  they  went, 
with  a great  attendance  of  clients  and  relations,  to  offer  up 
a sacrifice  and  libations  at  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
before  they  began  their  journey.” 

The  second  set  of  the  remains  of  the  Acta  Diurna,  belong 
to  the  year  of  Rome  61)1.  I have  already  mentioned  how 
they  were  discovered,  and  shall  only  add,  that  they  are  fuller 
and  more  entertaining  than  the  former,  but  rather  seem 
more  liable  to  objections,  w ith  regard  to  their  genuineness. 


* A Ver  Sacrum  was  a vow  to  sacrifice  an  ox,  sheep,  or  some  such  beast, 
born  between  the  Kalends  of  March,  and  the  Pridie  Kal.  of  June. 

+ This  Popilius  met  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  at  the  head  of  his  conquer- 
ing army,  in  Egypt,  and  drawing  a circle  round  him  with  a stick  lie  held  in 
bis  band,  bid  him  declare  himself  a friend  or  enemy  to  Rome  before  he  stirred 
out  of  it.  The  King,  though  Hushed  with  success,  chose  the  former;  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  withdrew  his  troops  out  of  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy,  v.ho 
was  an  ally  of  the  Romans. 
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“ Syllanus  and  Murena  consuls.  The  Fasces  with  Murena. 

3d  of  the  Ides  of  A ugust. 

Murena  sacrificed  early  in  the  morning  at  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  afterwards  assembled  the  senate  in 
Pompey’s  senate-house.  Syllanus  defended  Sext.  Ruscius 
of  Larinum,  who  was  accused  of  an  act  of  violence  by  Tor- 
quatus  before  Q..  Cornificius  the  praetor.  The  defendant 
was  absolved  by  forty  votes,  and  voted  guilty  by  twenty.  A 
riot  happened  in  the  Via  Sacra,  between  Clodius’s  workmen 
and  Milo’s  slaves. 

5th  of  the  Kal.  of  September. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  pleaded  in  defence  of  Cornelius  Sylla, 
accused  by  Torquatus  of  being  concerned  in  Catiline’s  con- 
spiracy, and  gained  his  cause  by  a majority  of  five  judges. 
The  tribunes  * of  the  treasury  were  against  the  defendant. 
One  of  the  praetors  advertised  by  an  edict,  that  he  should 
put  off  his  sittings  for  five  days,  upon  account  of  his  daugh- 
ter’s marriage.  C.  Caesar  set  out  for  his  government  of  the 
farther  Spain,  having  been  long  detained  by  his  creditors.  A 
report  was  brought  to  Tertinius  the  praetor,  whilst  he  was 
trying  causes  at  his  tribunal,  that  his  son  was  dead  : this  was 
contrived  by  the  friends  of  Copponius,  who  was  accused  of 
poisoning,  that  the  praetor  in  his  concern  might  adjourn  the 
court;  but  that  magistrate  having  discovered  the  falsity  of 
the  story,  returned  to  his  tribunal,  and  continued  taking 
informations  against  the  accused. 

4th  of  the  Kal.  of  September. 

The  funeral  of  Metella  Pia,  a vestal,  was  celebrated;  she 
was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  her  ancestors  in  the  Aurelian 
Road.  The  censors  made  a bargain  that  the  temple  of  Aius 
Loquens  should  be  repaired  for  25  sesterces.  Q.  Hortensius 
harangued  the  people  about  the  censorship,  and  the 


* The  judicial  power  in  public  trials  underwent  frequent  alterations  at 
Rome,  and  had  been  lodged  at  different  times  in  the  senators,  the  knights, 
and  sometimes  in  a mixed  number  of  both.  It  was  now  shared,  by  the  Aure- 
lian law,  between  the  senatorian  and  equestrian  orders,  and  the  Tribuni 
THrarii,  who  were  Plebeians,  and  paymasters  in  the  Roman  exchequer:  the 
latter  were  deprived  of  this  privilege  by  J.  Ca:sar.  The  number  of  judges 
seems  to  have  varied  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates,  or  the 
appointment  of  the  law  on  which  the  accusation  was  founded.  At  Milo’s  trial 
(for  instance)  they  were  reduced  by  lot  to  81  ; and  before  sentence  was  given, 
the  accusers  and  the  accused  rejected  5 out  of  each  order,  so  that  51  deter- 
mined the  cause,  which  was  always  done  by  ballot:  but  theie  are  other  cases 
where  the  number  of  judges  is  different. 
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Allobrogick  war.  Advice  arrived  from  Etruria,  that  the  remains 
of  the  Tate  conspiracy  had  begun  a tumult,  headed  by  L. 
Sergius.”* 

An  admirer  of  antiquity  may  perhaps  find  the  same  con- 
ciseness, clearness,  and  simplicity,  in  the  Acia  Diurna,  which, 
so  eminently  distinguish  the  inscriptions  upon  the  medals 
and  public  monuments  of  the  ancients.  I must  own,  how- 
ever, to  be  impartial,  that  they  want  that  sprightly  humour 
and  diffuse  kind  of  narration,  which  embellish  the  composi- 
tions of  our  modern  diurnal  historians.  The  Roman  gazet- 
teers are  defective  in  several  material  ornaments  of  style. 
They  never  end  an  article  with  the  .mystical  hint,  this  occa- 
sions great  speculation.  They  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
such  engaging  introductions,  as  we  hear  it  is  strongly  reported 
and  of  that  ingenious,  but  thread-bare,  excuse  for  a down- 
right lie,  it  wants  confirmation.  It  is  also  very  observable^ 
that  the  praetor's  daughter  is  married  without  our  being  told, 
that  she  was  a lady  of  great  beauty , merit,  and  fortune. 

Another  remark,  which  is  naturally  suggested  from  seve-i 
ral  articles  of  these  journals,  is  the  great  regard,  which  the 
Romans  paid  to  the  superstitious  ceremonies  of  a false  and 
ridiculous  religion.  Not  a day  passes,  but  some  prodigy  is 
observed,  some  sacrifice  or  festival  performed  to  implore 
the  blessing  of  their  deities  upon  the  arms  and  counsels  of 
the  state.  Three  men  of  the  greatest  quality  in  Rome,  be- 
fore they  set  out  on  an  embassy  of  importance,  go,  in  a 
solemn  manner,  accompanied  by  their  families  and  friends, 
to  beg  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  gods,  as  a neces- 
sary preparation  for  a long  journey  and  a weighty  employ- 
ment. I shall  only  add,  that  if  the  Romans  thought  a strict 
practice  of  the  religious  rites  transmitted  to  them,  and  made 
venerable  by  the  institution  of  their  ancestors,  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  discipline  and  morality,  how 
much  more  ought  those,  who  live  under  a true  and  divine 
religion,  which  enjoins  no  precepts  but.  what  are  rational, 
no  ceremonies  but  what  are  significant,  to  shew  a proper  re- 
gard for  it  upon  all  occasions  at  least  never  to  discover  by 
their  lives  and  discourse,  that  they  have  lost  all  sense,  not 
only  of  solid  piety  and  virtue,  but  of  common  decency. 

1740,  Preface. 

* I liis  incident  seems  obscure.  Catiline’s  conspiracy  was  entirely  quashed 
before  this  time,  so  that  L.  Sergius  cannot  mean  him,  as  it  otherwise  might, 
lor  his  name  was  Lucius  Sergius  Catiline  j nor  can  the  expression  Reliquiae 
C'onjuratorum  be  applied  to  Catiline’s  commotion  in  Etruria,  which  was  the 
opening  of  the  plot ; whereas  the  words  in  the  Acta  plainly  imply,  that  this 
was  a renewal  of  it,  by  that  part  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  escaped,  or 
were  yet  undiscovered, 
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II.  On  the  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Library.*1 

To  solicit  a subscription  for  a catalogue  of  books  exposed 
to  sale,  is  an  attempt  for  which  some  apology  cannot  but  be 
necessary,  for  few  would  willingly  contribute  to  the  expence 
of  volumes,  by  which  neither  instruction  nor  entertainment 
could  be  afforded,  from  which  only  the  bookseller  could 
expect  advantage,  and  of  which  the  only  use  must  cease,  at 
the  dispersion  of  the  library. 

Nor  could  the  reasonableness  of  an  universal  rejection  of 
our  proposal  be  denied,  if  this  catalogue  were  to  be  com- 
piled with  no  other  view,  than  that  of  promoting  the  sale  of 
the  books  which  it  enumerates,  and  drawn  up  with  that  inac- 
curacy and  confusion  which  may  be  found  in  those  that  are 
daily  published. 

But  our  design,  like  our  proposal,  is  uncommon,  and  to 
be  prosecuted  at  a very  uncommon  expence,  it  being  in- 
tended, that  the  books  shall  be  distributed  into  their  distinct 
classes,  and  every  class  ranged  with  some  regard  to  the  age 
of  the  writers ; that  every  book  shall  be  accurately  described  ; 
that  the  peculiarities  of  editions  shall  be  remarked,  and  ob- 
servations from  the  authors  of  literary  history  occasionally 
interspersed,  that,  by  this  catalogue,  we  may  inform  pos- 
terity, of  the  excellence  and  value  of  this  great  collection, 
and  promote  the  knowledge  of  scarce  books,  and  elegant 
editions.  For  this  purpose,  men  of  letters  are  engaged, 
who  cannot  even  be  supplied  with  amanuenses,  but  at  an 
expence  above  that  of  a common  catalogue. 

To  shew  that  this  collection  deserves  a particular  degree 
of  regard  from  the  learned  and  the  studious,  that  it  excels 
any  library  that  was  ever  yet  offered  to  public  sale,  in  the 
value  as  well  as  number  of  the  volumes  which  it  contains, 
and  that  therefore  this  catalogue  will  not  be  of  less  use  to 
men  of  letters,  than  those  of  the  Thuanian,  Heinsian,  or 
Barberinian  libraries,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a 
general  account  of  the  different  classes  as  they  are  naturally 
divided  by  the  several  sciences. 

By  this  method  we  can  indeed  exhibit  only  a general  idea, 
at  once  magnificent  and  confused  ; an  idea  of  the  writings  of 
many  nations,  collected  from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  dis- 
covered sometimes  by  chance,  and  sometimes  by  curiositv, 
amidst  the  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries,  and  the  reposi- 
tories of  ancient,  families,  and  brought  hither  from  every 
pa  , as  to  the  universal  receptacle  of  learning. 

It  will  be  no  unpleasing  effect  of  this  account,  if  those 


[*  By  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  It  accompanied  the  proposals  for  printing  by 
auhscription  the  Bibliotheca  flarleiana.  £.] 
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that  shall  happen  to  peruse  it,  should  be  inclined  by  it,  to 
reflect  on  the  character  of  the  late  proprietors,  and  to  pay- 
some  tribute  of  veneration  to  their  ardor  for  literature,  to 
that  generous  and  exalted  curiosity  which  they  gratified 
with  incessant  searches  and  immense  expence,  and  to  which 
they  dedicated  that  time  and  that  superfluity  of  fortune 
which  many  others  of  their  rank  employ  in  the  pursuit  of 
contemptible  amusements,  or  the  gratification  of  guilty  pas- 
sions. And,  surely,  every  man,  who  considers  learning  as 
ornamental  and  advantageous  to  the  community,  must  allow 
them  the  honour  of  public  benefactors,  who  have  introduced 
amongst  us  authors  not  hitherto  well  known,  and  added  to 
the  literary  treasures  of  their  native  country. 

That  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  other  man  to  emulate 
the  collectors  of  this  library,  to  prefer  books  and  manuscripts 
to  equipage  and  luxury,  and  to  forsake  noise  and  diversion 
for  the  conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
extensive  knowledge,  we  are  very  far  from  presuming  to 
hope  ; but  shall  make  no  scruple  to  assert,  that,  if  any  man 
should  happen  to  be  seized  with  such  laudable  ambition,  he 
may  find  in  this  catalogue  hints  and  informations  which  are 
not  easily  to  be  met  with  ; he  will  discover,  that  the  boasted 
Bodleian  library  is  very  far  from  a perfect  model,  and  that 
even  the  learned  Fabricius  cannot  completely  instruct  him 
in  the  early7  editions  of  the  classic  writers. 

But  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  be  numerous,  and, 
therefore,  catalogues  could  not  very  properly  be  recom- 
mended to  the  public,  if  they  had  not  a more  general  and 
frequent  use,  an  use  which  every  student  lias  experienced, 
or  neglected  to  his  loss.  By  the  means  of  catalogues  only 
can  it  be  known,  what  has  been  written  on  every  part  of 
learning,  and  the  hazard  avoided  of  encountering  difficulties 
which  have  already  been  cleared,  discussing  questions  which 
have  already  been  decided,  and  digging  in  mines  of  litera- 
ture which  former  ages  have  exhausted. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students,  every7  man 
of  letters  can  declare,  and,  perhaps,  there  are  very  few  who 
have  not  sometimes  valued  as  new  discoveries,  made  by 
themselves,  those  observations  which  have  long  since  been 
published,  and  of  which  the  world  therefore  will  refuse  them 
the  praise ; nor  can  that  refusal  be  censured  as  any  enormous 
violation  of  justice;  for,  why  should  they  not  forfeit  by  their 
ignorance,  what  they  might  claim  by  their  sagacity  ? 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of  obscure 
names,  would  not  much  confirm  it,  and  to  villify  for  this 
purpose  the  memory  of  men  truly  great,  would  be  to  deny 
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them  the  reverence  which  they  may  justly  claim  from  those 
whom  their  writings  have  instructed.  May  the  shade  at  least 
ot  one  great  English  critic  rest  without  disturbance,  and  may 
no  man  presume  to  insult  his  memory  who  wants  his  i earning, 
his  reason,  or  his  wit. 

From  the  vexatious  disappointment  of  meeting  reproach, 
where  praise  is  expected,  every  man  wiil  certainly  desire  to 
be  secured,  and  therefore  that  book  will  have  some  claim  to 
his  regard  from  which  he  may  receive  informations  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  a catalogue  of  the  Har- 
leian library  will  copiously  afford  him. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  catalogues  of  less  importance  to  those 
whom  curiosity  has  engaged  in  the  study  of  literary  history, 
and  who  think  the  intellectual  revolutions  of  the  world  more 
worthy  of  their  attention,  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants,  the 
desolation  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of 
empires.  Those  who  are  pleased  with  observing  the  first 
birth  of  new  opinions,  their  struggles  against  opposition, 
their  silent  progress  under  persecution,  their  general  recep- 
tion, and  their  gradual  decline,  or  sudden  extinction;  those 
that  amuse  themselves  with  remarking  the  different  periods 
of  human  knowledge,  and  observe  how  darkness  and  light 
succeed  each  other,  by  what  accident  the  most  gloomy 
nights  of  ignorance  have  given  way  to  the  dawn  of  science, 
and  how  learning  has  languished  and  decayed  for  want  of 
patronage  and  regard,  or  been  overborne  by  the  prevalence 
of  fashionable  ignorance,  or  lost  amidst  the  tumults  of  inva- 
sion and  the  storms  of  violence;  all  those,  who  desire  any 
knowledge  of  the  literary  transactions  of  past  ages,  may  find 
in  catalogues,  like  this,  at  least,  such  an  account  as  is  given 
by  annalists  and  chronologers  of  civil  history. 

How  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  has  been  dif- 
fused, will  be  observed  from  the  catalogue  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  Bible,  from  the  first  impression  by  Fust,  in 
1462,  to  the  present  time,  in  which  will  be  contained  the 
Polyglot  editions  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  those  of 
the  original  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  the  Latin 
Vulgata,  with  the  versions  which  are  now  used  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Europe,  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  in  Lithuania, 
Bohemia,  Finland,  and  Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind  made  in  our 
own  country,  there  are  few  whose  expectations  will  not  be 
exceeded  by  the  number  of  English  Bibles,  of  which  not 
one  is  forgotten,  whether  valuable  for  the  pomp  and  beauty 
of  the  impression,  or  for  the  notes  with  which  the  text  is  ac- 
companied, or  for  any  controversy  or  persecution  that  it. 
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produced,  or  for  the  peculiarity  of  any  single  passage.  With 
the  same  care  have  the  various  editions  of  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  been  selected,  from  which  all  the  alterations 
which  have  been  made  in  it  may  be  easily  remarked. 

Amongst  a great  number  of  Roman  missals  and  breviaries, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  cuts  and  illuminations, 
will  be  found  the  Mosarabic  missal  and  breviary,  that  raised 
such  commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  controversial  treatises  written  in  England,  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  have  been  diligently  collected,  with 
a multitude  of  remarkable  tracts,  single  sermons,  and  smalt 
treatises,  which,  however  worthy  to  be  preserved,  are  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  no  other  place. 

The  regard  which  was  always  paid,  by  the  collectors  of 
this  library,  to  that  remarkable  period  of  time,  in  which  the 
art  of  printing  was  invented,  determined  them  to  accumulate 
the  ancient  impressions  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  to  which 
the  later  editions  are  added,  lest  antiquity  should  have 
seemed  more  worthy  of  esteem  than  accuracy. 

History  has  been  considered  with  the  regard  due  to  that 
study  by  which  the  manners  are  most  easily  formed,  and 
from  which  the  most  efficacious  instruction  is  received,  nor 
will  the  most  extensive  curiosity  fail  of  gratification  in  this 
library,  from  which  no  writers  have  been  excluded  that  re- 
late either  to  the  religious  or  civil  affairs  of  any  nation. 

Not  only  those  authors  of  ecclesiastical  history  have  been 
procured,  who  treat  of  the  state  of  religion  in  general,  or 
deliver  accounts  of  sects  or  nations,  but  those  likewise 
w ho  have  confined  themselves  to  particular  orders  of  men  in 
every  church,  who  have  related  the  original,  and  the  rules 
of  every  society,  or  recounted  the  lives  of  its  founder  and  its 
members;  those  who  have  deduced  in  every  country  the 
succession  of  bishops;  and  those  wffio  have  employed  their 
abilities  in  celebrating  the  piety  of  particular  saints,  or  mar- 
tyrs, or  monks,  or  nuns. 

The  civil  history  of  all  nations  has  been  amassed  together, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  determine,  which  has  been  thought  most 
worthy  of  curiosity. 

Of  France,  not  only  the  general  histories  and  ancient 
clnonicles,  the  accounts  of  celebrated  reigns,  and  narratives 
of  remarkable  events  ; but  even  the  memorials  of  single  fa- 
milies, the  lives  of  private  men,  the  antiquities  of  particular 
cities,  churches  and  monasteries,  the  topography  of  pro- 
vinces, and  the  accounts  ol  laws,  customs,  and  prescriptions, 
are  here  to  be  found. 

The  several  states  of  Italy  have  in  this  treasury,  their 
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particular  historians,  whose  accounts  are,  perhaps,  generally* 
more  exact,  by  being  less  extensive,  and  more  interesting, 
by  being  more  particular. 

Nor  has  less  regard  been  paid  to  the  different  nations  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  of  which,  neither  the  Bohemians, 
nor  Hungarians,  nor  Austrians,  nor  Bavarians,  have  been 
neglected;  nor  have  their  antiquities,  however  generally 
disregarded,  been  less  studiously  searched,  than  their  pre- 
sent state. 

The  northern  nations  have  supplied  this  collection,  not 
only  with  history,  but  poetry,  with  Gothic  antiquities,  and 
Kunic  inscriptions;  which  at  least  have  this  claim  to  venera- 
tion, above  the  remains  of  the  Roman  magnificence,  that 
they  are  the  works  of  those  heroes,  by  whom  the  Roman 
empire  was  destroyed,  and  which  may  plead,  at  least  in  this 
nation,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  those  that 
owe  to  the  men  whose  memories  they  preserve,  their  con- 
stitution, their  properties,  and  their  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  those  collectors  extended  equally  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  ; nor  did  they  forget  to  add  to  the  northern 
the  southern  writers,  or  to  adorn  their  collection  with  chro- 
nicles of  .Spain,  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Even  of  those  nations  w ith  which  we  have  less  intercourse, 
whose  customs  are  less  accurately  known,  and  whose  history 
is  less  distinctly  recounted,  there  are  in  this  library  reposited 
such  accounts,  as  the  Europeans  have  been  hitherto  able  to 
obtain;  nor  are  the  Mogul,  the  Tartar,  the  Turk,  and  the 
Saracen,  without  their  historians. 

That  persons  so  inquisitive,  with  regard  to  the  transactions 
of  other  nations,  should  inquire  yet  more  ardently  after  the 
history  of  their  own,  may  be  naturally  expected  ; and,  in- 
deed, this  part  of  the  library  is  no  common  instance  of  dili- 
gence and  accuracy.  Here  are  to  be  found  with  the  ancient 
chronicles,  and  larger  histories  of  Britain,  the  narratives  of 
single  reigns,  and  the  accounts  of  remarkable  revolutions, 
the  topographical  histories  of  counties,  the  pedigrees  of 
families,  the  antiquities  of  churches  and  cities,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliaments,  the  records  of  monasteries,  and  the 
Jives  of  particular  men,  whether  eminent  in  the  church  or  the 
state,  or  remarkable  in  private  life:  whether  exemplary  for 
their  virtues,  or  detestable  for  their  crimes;  whether  perse- 
cuted for  religion,  or  executed  for  rebellion. 

That  memorable  period  of  the  English  history,  which  be- 
gins with  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  ends  with 
the  Restoration,  will  almost  furnish  a library  alone,  such  is 
the  number  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  papers,  which  were 
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published  by  either  party,  and  such  is  the  care  with  which 
they  have  been  preserved. 

Nor  is  history  without  the  necessary  preparatives  and  at- 
tendants, geography  and  chronology;  of  geography,  the 
best  writers  and  delineators  have  been  procured,  and  pomp 
and  accuracy  have  been  both  regarded.  The  student  of 
chronology  may  here  find  likewise  those  authors  who 
searched  the  records  of  time,  and  fixed  the  periods  of  his- 
tory. 

With  the  historians  and  geographers,  may  be  ranked  the 
writers  of  voyages  and  travels,  which  may  be  read  here  in 
the  Latin,  English,  Dutch,  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  languages. 

The  laws  of  different  countries,  as  they  are  in  themselves 
equally  worthy  of  curiosity  with  their  history,  have,  in  this 
collection,  been  justly  regarded ; and  the  rules,  by  which 
the  various  communities  of  the  world  are  governed,  may  be 
here  examined  and  compared.  Here  are  the  ancient  edi- 
tions of  the  Papal  decretals,  and  the  commentators  on  the 
civil  law,  the  edicts  of  Spain,  and  the  statutes  of  Venice. 

But,  with  particular  industry,  have  the  various  writers 
on  the  laws  of  our  own  country  been  collected,  from  the 
most  ancient  to  the  present  time,  from  the  bodies  of  the 
statutes,  to  the  minutest  treatise;  not  only  the  reports, 
precedents,  and  readings  of  our  own  courts,  but  even  the 
laws  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  will  be  exhibited  in  our 
catalogue. 

But  neither  history  nor  law  has  been  so  far  able  to  en- 
gross this  library,  as  to  exclude  physic,  philosophy,  or 
criticism.  Those  have  been  thought,  with  justice,  worthy 
ot  a place,  who  have  examined  the  different  species  of 
animals,  delineated  their  form,  or  described  their  proper- 
ties and  instincts,  or  who  have  penetrated  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  treated  on  its  different  strata,  and  analysed  its 
metals ; or  who  have  amused  themselves  with  less  laborious 
speculations,  or  planted  trees,  or  cultivated  flowers. 

Ihose  that  have  exalted  their  thoughts  above  the  minuter 
parts  of  the  creation,  who  have  observed  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  attempted  systems  of  the  universe, 
have  not  been  denied  the  honour  which  they  deserved  by 
so  great  an  attempt,  whatever  has  been  their  success.  Nor 
haye  those  mathematicians  been  rejected,  who  have  applied 
their  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life,  or  those  that 
tiave  deviated  into  the  kindred  arts  of  tactics,  architecture, 
and  fortification. 

Even  arts  of  far  less  importance  have  found  their  authors. 
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nor  have  these  authors  been  despised  by  the  boundless 
curiosity  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Harleian  Library.  The 
writers  on  horsemanship  and  fencing  are  more  numerous, 
and  more  bulky,  than  could  be  expeefed,  by  those  who 
reflect  how  seldom  those  excel  in  either,  whom  their  edu- 
cation has  qualified  to  compose  books. 

The  admirer  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature  will  meet,  in 
this  collection,  with  editions  little  known  to  the  most  inqui- 
sitive critics,  and  which  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
those  whose  great  employment  has  been  the  collation  of 
copies;  nor  will  he  find  only  the  most  ancient  editions 
of  Faustus,  Jenson,  Spira,  Sweynheim,  and  Pannartz ; but 
the  most  accurate  and  likewise  beautiful  of  Colinams,  the 
Junta1,  Plantin,  Aldus,  the  Stephens,  and  Elzevir,  with 
the  commentaries  and  observations  of  the  most  learned 
editors. 

Nor  are  they  accompanied  only  with  the  illustrations  of 
those  who  have  confined  their  attempts  to  particular  writers  ; 
but  of  those  likewise  who  have  treated  on  any  part  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  their  customs, 
their  dress,  their  buildings,  their  wars,  their  revenues,  or 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  and  those  that 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  any  of  their  authors  from  their 
statues  or  their  coins. 

Next  to  the  ancients,  those  writers  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned, who,  at  the  restoration  of  literature,  imitated  their 
language  and  their  style  with  so  great  success,  or  who  la- 
boured with  so  much  industry  to  make  them  understood: 
such  were  Philelphus  and  Polilian,  Scaliger  and  Buchanan, 
and  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth ; these  are  like- 
v\i»e  to  be  found  in  this  library;  together  with  the  Deiicia:, 
or  collections  of  all  nations. 

Painting  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  that  it  cannot  be 
wondered  that  those  who  have  so  much  esteemed  the  one, 
have  paid  an  equal  regard  to  the  other;  and  -therefore  it 
may  be  easily  imagined,  that  the  collection  of  prints  is  nu- 
merous in  an  uncommon  degree  ; but  surely  the  expecta- 
tion of  every  man  will  be  exceeded,  when  he  is  informed 
that  there  are  more  than  forty  thousand  engraven  from 
Raphael,  Titian,  Guido,  the  Carracci,  and  a thousand 
others,  by  Nantueil,  Hollar,  C’allet,  Edelinck,  and  Dorigny, 
and  other  engravers  of  equal  reputation. 

There  is  also  a great  collection  of  original  drawings,  of 
which  three  seem  to  deserve  a particular  mention,  the  first 
exhibits  a representation  of  the  inside  of  St.  Peter’s  church 
at  Rome;  the  second,  of  that  of  St.John  Laterun;  and  the 
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third,  of  the  high  altar  of  St.  Ignatius,  all  painted  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  in  their  proper  colours. 

As  the  value  of  this  great  collection  may  be  conceived 
from  this  account,  however  imperfect;  as  the  variety  of 
subjects  must  engage  the  curiosity  of  men  of  different 
studies,  inclinations,  and  employments,  it  may  be  thought 
of  very  little  use  to  mention  any  slighter  advantages,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  decorations  and  embellishments  which  the  ge- 
nerosity of  the  proprietors  has  bestowed  upon  it;  yet,  since 
the  compiler  of  the  Thuanian  catalogue  thought  not  even 
that  species  of  elegance  below  his  observation,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  Harleian  library,  perhaps, 
excels  all  others,  not  more  in  the  number  and  excellence, 
than  in  the  splendour  of  its  volumes. 

We  may  now  surelv  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  our  cata- 
logue will  be  thought  not  unworthy  of  the  public  curiosity; 
that  it  will  be  purchased  as  a record  of  this  great  collection, 
and  preserved  as  one  of  the  memorials  of  learning. 

The  patrons  of  literature  will  forgive  the  purchaser  of  this 
library,  if  he  presumes  to  assert  some  claim  to  their  protec- 
tion and  encouragement,  as  he  may  have  been  instrumental 
in  continuing  to  this  nation  the  advantage  of  it.  The  sale  of 
Vossius’s  collection  into  a foreign  country  is,  to  this  day, 
regretted  by  men  of  letters;  and,  if  this  effort  for  the  pre- 
vention of  another  loss  of  the  same  kind  should  be  disad- 
vantageous to  him,  no  man  will  hereafter  willingly  risque 
his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning. 

1742,  Dec. 


III.  Account  of  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  in  the 

British  Musteum.* 

THIS  collection  was  begun  near  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,  by  Robert  Harley,  of  Brampton  Bryan,  in  Hereford- 
shire, Esq.  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  and'  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer; and  was  conducted  upon  the  plan  of  the  great  Sir 
Robert  Cotton. 

^He  purchased  his  first  considerable  collection  in  August 
1705,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  he  got  together  near  2,500 
curious  and  rare  MSS.  among  which  were  those  of  Sir  Simon 

I ' ------ 

* From  the  Preface  to  the  New  Index  to  that  Collection  compiled  by  Mr. 
Astie,  * J 
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D’Evves,  the  Suffolk  antiquary;  Mr.  John  Stow,  author  of 
the  Survey  of  London;  Mr.  Charles  Lancaster,  Herald; 
and  John  Fox,  the  Martyrologist. 

Soon  after,  the  celebrated  Dr.  George  Hicks  ; Mr.  Anstis, 
Garter  King  at  Arms;  Bishop  Nicholson,  and  many  other 
eminent  antiquaries,  not  only'  offered  him  their  assistance 
in  procuring  MSS.  but  presented  him  with  several  that  were 
very  valuable. 

Being  thus  encouraged  to  perseverance  by  his  success, 
he  kept  many  persons  employed  in  purchasing  MSS.  for 
him  abroad,  giving  them  written  instructions  for  their  con- 
duct. 

By  these  means,  the  MS.  Library  was  in  the  year  1721, 
increased  to  near  6,000  books;  14,000 original  charters,  and 
500  rolls. 

On  the  21st  of  May  1724,  Lord  Oxford  died:  but  his 
son  Edward,  who  succeeded  to  his  honours  and  estate,  still 
farther  enlarged  the  collection;  so  that  when  he  died,  June 
16,  1741,  it  consisted  of  8,000  volumes,  several  of  them 
containing  distinct  and  independent  treatises,  besides  many 
loose  papers,  which  have  been  since  sorted  and  bound  up 
in  volumes;  and  above  40,000  original  rolls,  charters,  let- 
ters patent,  grants,  and  ether  deeds  and  instruments  of 
great  antiquity. 

The  principal  design  of  making  this  collection  was  the 
establishment  of  a MS.  English  Historical  Library,  and  the 
rescuing  from  destruction  such  records  of  our  national  an- 
tiquities as  had  eluded  the  diligenceof  preceding  collectors : 
but  Lord  Oxford’s  plan  was  more  extensive ; for  his  col- 
lection abounds  with  curious  MSS.  in  every  science. 

A general  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  collection  may  be 
conceived  from  the  following  articles. 

Of  Bibles  and  Biblical  Books,  300  copies  in  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin  languages,  many  of 
great  antiquity,  particularly, 

A Hebrew  bible  several  hundred  years  old,  to  which  are 
prefixed  the  various  readings  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
copies,  a syllabus  of  the  Parashoths  and  Ilaphtaroths  for  the 
whole  year,  and  two  remarkable  drawings  in  gold  highly 
embossed,  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  ancient 
Jews. 

A Hebrew  bible,  with  small  Masoretic  notes,  adorned 
with  miniature  paintings,  written  in  the  14th  century. 

A Latin  bible,  with  St.  Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans 
finely  illuminated,  written  in  the  1 1th  century,  and  formerly 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Anjou. 
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The  Old  and  New  Testament  of  the  vulgate  edition,  ele- 
gantly written  in  the  13th  century,  with  the  psalter  of  the 
Gallican  veision,  Rabanus  Maurus’s  prefaces  to  his  com* 
mentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  Hebrew  names*  adorned  with  most  beautiful 
miniatures.  The  reading  of  the  8th  verse  of  the  5th  chapter 
ot  St.  John’s  first  epistle  in  this  MS.  is,  Et  tres  sunt  q id 
testimonium  (lant  in  terra , spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis ; et  hi 
tres  union  sunt. 

A transcript  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,, 
written  in  the  same  century,  and  illuminated,  formerly  bel- 
onging to  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Montpelier.  In  this 
Mb.  the  7th  verse  ot  the  1st  chapter  of  St.  John  is  wanting; 
and  the  reading  ot  the  8th  verse  is,  Quoniam  tres  sunt  qui 
testimonium  dant  in  terra,  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis;  et  tres 
union  sunt. 

A copy  ot  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  St.  Jerome’s 
prologue  to  the  book  of  Job  written  in  capitals,  and  of  the 
15th  century. 

Another  copy,  finely  illuminated,  written  in  the  13th 
century. 

The  most  complete  copy  now  extant  of  Peter  de  IWs 
verification  of  the  Latin  bible,  written  in  the  14th  century. 

A douole  roll,  containing  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  written 
with  great  care  in  a very  large  character,  and  without  points* 
oi  any  horns  or  flourishes  on  the  tops  of  the  letters,  on  40 
Jl?wn  Ah  lean  skins  of  different  sizes,  some  containing  more 
c°  unins  t an  otheis,  and  having  a space  of  about  four  lines 
left  between  every  two  books. 

an *?eb!;evv  P entateuch,  with  a Chaldee  paraphrase; 
and  the  books  of  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesi- 
astes, and  Esther;  with  the  commentaries  of  R.  S.  Jarchi, 

wHnPart  thC  ,Chaltlee  interpretation  of  the  Canticles, 
wntten  in  the  14th  century. 

A smaH  roll,  containing  the  book  of  Esther  in  Hebrew, 
hSmh  tCn  10  a Very  sma11  character,  and  by  a Spanish 

vpSfBrt  t fktheT.book,  Psalms,  and  the  entire  books  of  Pro- 
Ecc  esiasi’  Esd??’  Nehemiah>  Chronicles,  Ruth, 

in  femur"’  Ll,mentati“'s’  written 

wfa'  rwfjdliS’  “"C*?  lvIlole  book  of  Leviticus,  Num- 
tS  ami  F I0”7’  Estl,ef,’  yanticies,  Kutb,  I-mnenta- 

of  the  l4thcemeurySteS’  " brCW’  with  the  Haphurotks;, 
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Two  copies  of  the  book  of  Job  in  Latin,  one  written  ia 
the  1 1th  century ; the  other,  with  a gloss,  in  the  12th. 

A fine  copy  of  the  books  of  ri  obit,  Judith,  Ruth,  and 
Wisdom,  in  Latin,  with  a gloss,  written  in  the  13th  century. 

Two  biblical  books,  upwards  of  500  years  old,  being 
part  of  a most  richly  illuminated  MS.  the  first  vol.  of  which 
beginning  at  Genesis,  and  ending  with  Job,  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  library  [Arch.  A.  154.]  They  consist  of  texts 
according  to  the  vulgar  Latin,  selected  from  the  books  of 
Maccabees  and  New'  Testament,  with  the  subject  of  each 
text,  represented  in  a picture,  included  in  a pretty  large 
circle.  Underneath  each  text  is  an  interpretation  in  Latin, 
according  to  the  opinion  ol  the  author,  who  generally  ap- 
plies such  text  to  demonstrate  the  happiness  of  virtue  and 
the  misery  of  vice.  These  explications  are  also  represented 
in  historical  paintings,  and  the  whole  is  adorned  with  illu- 
minated ornaments. 

Three  very  fair  copies  of  the  New'  Testament,  of  Wick- 
lift’s  translation,  all  written  in  his  time,  and  one  ol  them, 
as  is  supposed,  by  his  own  hand.  To  one  ol  these  copies  is 
prefixed  a calendar  of  the  lessons  and  gospels  ol  all  the 
Yeere.  At  the  end  are  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Lao- 
diceans,  and  the  lessons  and  epistles  ol  the  old  “ lawe,  that 
ben  red  in  the  chirche  all  the  yeere  alter  the  use  ol  Salis- 
bury.” 

The  four  gospels  in  Greek,  with  the  canons  of  Eusebius, 
said  in  a note  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  and  in  a hand  nearly 
coeval  with  it,  to  be  the  proper  hand-writing  ol  King  Theo- 
dosius the  Great. 

A most  august  copy  of  the  Greek  gospels,  in  capitals, 
written  in  the  11th  century. 

An  ancient  transcript  of  the  Greek  gospels,  adorned  with 
a great  variety  of  historical  paintings,  and  accompanied 
with  an  explanatory  treatise  on  the  evangelists  and  evan- 
gelical lessons,  a menologv,  the  canons  ol  Eusebius  written 
in  illuminated  blue  and  gold  letters,  his  epistle  to  Carpian, 
the  preface  of  Irenams,  and  another  preface  taken  from 
Cosma,  the  Egyptian’s  Christianorum  opinio  de  Mundo, 
sive  topographia  Christiana;  allowed  to  be  at  least  as  old  as 
the  12th  century.  It  is  said  in  a note  written  on  a spare 
leaf  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  a 
monastery,  that  took  its  appellation  from  the  prophet  Elias. 

A fair  copy  of  the  Greek  gospels,  written  in  the  11th 
century,  with  the  pictures  of  the  Evangelists  painted  on 
gold  crowns,  and  their  names  written  on  the  margins  in 
Arabic  characters. 
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I wo  other  copies  ot  the  Greek  gospels,  written  in  the 
1'Jtli  centuiy,  and  another  ot  the;  same  age,  adorned  with 
the  pictures  ot  the  Holy  Virgin  and  Evangelists. 

An  elegant  transcript  ot  the  tour  gospels  in  Greek,  written 
in  the  1 3th  century,  illuminated  and  adorned  with  paintings, 
and  two  others  of  the  same  century. 

A most  venerable  exemplar  of  the  four  gospels  of  St 
Jeiotne  s version,  with  the  prefaces  and  canons  of  Eusebius; 
the  whole  written  in  capitals,  and  allowed  to  be  1200  years 
old.  In  this  MS.  it  is  observable,  that  the  genealogy  of  out- 
blessed  Saviour  appears  to  be  distinct,  and  separated  front 
^ t.  Matthew’s  gospel.  The  following  words,  in  two  inde- 
pendent lutes,  occurring  after  the  17  th  verse  of  that  chapter; 


Gencalogia  Hucusque , 

Ini  ip.  evangl.  seed.  MATTh. 


So  that  the  gospel  begins  at  the  1 8th  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  famous  copy  of  the  Evan- 
gelists written  in  Ireland,  and  in  another  MS.  of  the  same 
kind,  and  of  the  twelfth  century;  which  MSS.  are  both 
preserved  in  this  library.  It  is  also  observable,  that  the  like 
distinction  or  separation  of  the  genealogy  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  from  the  other  part  of  St.  Matthew’s  gospel,  is 
made  m the  famous  copy  of  the  four  gospels,  formerly  be- 
onging  to  King  Atthelstan,  and  now-  preserved  in  the" Cot- 
tonian library  (Tiberius,  A.  II.)  which  book  was  by  him  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  by  the  succeeding  kings  of  England,  at 
the  time  of  their  taking  their  coronation  oath. 

no  )|e  exemplar  ot  the  four  gospels,  in  capital  letters 
of  go  d,  written  in  the  eighth  century.  Every  page  of  the 
sacied  text,  consisting  of  two  separate  columns,  is  inclosed 
within  a broad  and  beautifully  illuminated  border.  The 
pictures  of  the  Evangelists,  with  their  symbolic  animals,  are 
curiously  painted  in  the  front  of  their  respective  gospels; 
w e ‘n‘tlal  ^“er  of  each  gospel  is  richly  illuminated^  and  so 

S n i h an  6ntlre  pa°G-  To  the  vvhole  are  prefixed 
the  pi ologues,  arguments,  and  breviaries;  two  letters  of 

at  Jerome  to  Damasus,  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  his  letters 

the  vp^an’„anrd  f Cap,tular  of  the  gospels  for  the  course  of 
tic  >ear,  all  of  them  written  in  small  golden  characters. 

pauimemCnptr°l 1 16  Lat,n  SosPels>  widl  their  usual  accom- 
FetteS  nf U n L,hC  Same  vv;ith  the  hlst  MS.  written  in 
the  si n o-n i^0  1 ’ but  ° a s.ma,  alphabet;  and  remarkable  for 
is  placid  r lnanner  Jn  whlch  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour 
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An  exemplar  of  the  holy  gospels,  likewise  written  in  the 
8t,h  century,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  of  St. 
Ciricius  at  Soissons.  To  this  manuscript  are  prefixed  the 
epistle  to  Damasus,  and  the  usual  arguments,  prologues, 
&c.  with  an  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names,  a catalogue 
of  the  books  and  vestments  belonging  to  that  church,  and  a 
list  of  its  saints. 

Two  other  copies  of  the  four  Latin  gospels,  also  written 
in  the  8th  century.  In  the  latter  of  these,  the  reading  of 
the  23d  verse  of  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John’s  gospel  is,  “ Si 
sic  eum  volo  manere  donee  veniam;”  and  that  of  the  24th 
verse  is,  “ Si  eum  volo  manere.” 

The  four  gospels  of  St.  Jerome’s  version,  with  his  pro- 
logues, arguments,  &c.  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  and  the 
parallel  passages,  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  10th 
century.  This  MS.  is  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  following 
subjects,  painted  on  purple  grounds,  viz.  before  the  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  in  a circle,  are,  the  representation  of  our 
Saviour,  sitting  as  enthroned;  holding  in  his  right  hand  the 
book  of  the  new  law,  that  of  the  old  law  lying  in  his  lap; 
with  the  four  evangelists  in  the  angles,  kneeling.  2dly, 
Our  Saviour  standing,  with  St.  John  resting  his  head  on  his 
bosom.  3dly,  The  portrait  of  St.  Matthew.  And  4thly, 
The  salutation  of  the  virgin.  Before  St.  Mark’s  gospel  are 
the  portrait  of  that  evangelist,  and  the  dormition  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  At  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke’s  gospel  are  his 
portrait,  and  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  Before  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  are  the  picture  of  that  evangelist,  and. 
the  ascension  of  our  Lord. 

Two  other  copies,  written  in  the  same  century;  one  of 
them  finely  decorated  with  the  pictures  of  the  Evangelists 
and  St.  Jerome;  and  having  the  rubrics  written  in  silver 
letters. 

A very  fair  and  valuable  exemplar  of  the  Latin  gospels,  of 
the  vulgate  edition,  once  belonging  to  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Edmund’s  Bury;  elegantly  written  in  the  10th  century, 
but  unhappily  despoiled  of  the  initial  leaves  of  the  gospels 
of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  probably  for  the 
■sake  of  the  illuminations.  At  the  beginning  of  this  volume 
is  a syllabus  of  the  evangelical  lessons,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Roman  church;  and  at  the  end  is  inserted  the 
memorable  contest  between  Gundulphus,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, and  Picote,  sheriff' of  Grand ebruge. 

The  Latin  gospels,  written  with  red  ink,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  11th  century,  and  in  the  Anglo-Nonnanic 
character.  In  this  MS.  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  is  also 
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detached  from  the  other  part  of  St.  Matthew’s  gospel;  as  is 
likewise  the  first  part  of  the  18th  verse  of  the  first  chapter, 
“ Christ i autem  generatio  sic  erat.”  All  the  rubrics  are 
written  in  gold  capital  letters;  and  the  initial  letter  of  each 
gospel  is  also  of  gold,  and  fills  an  entire  page. 

The  four  Evangelists,  written  in  the  Irish  character,  hy 
Brigidianus,  or  Maol  Brighte,  for  the  use  of  Gilla,  coarb, 
or  vicar  of  the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  supposed  by  Father 
Simon  to  be  at  least  700  years  old.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
authentic  copies  of  the  Latin  gospels,  which  the  Irish  have 
ever  sent  out  of  their  island.  To  this  exemplar  are  added, 
St.  Jerome’s  prologue  of  the  canons  of  the  four  gospels,  an 
explanation  of  such  Hebrew  and  Syriac  names  as  occur  in 
the  gospels,  a Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Irish  vocabulary,  the 
usual  prefaces,  an  interlineary  gloss,  and  a Catena  Patrum. 

A transcript  of  the  four  Evangelists  of  the  Latin  vulgate, 
with  various  readings,  in  Irish  characters. 

The  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Catholic  epistles,  and  the 
Apocalypse  in  Latin,  with  the  arguments,  See.  above  1000 
years  old ; prior  to  St.  Jerome’s  corrections.  The  reading 
ot  the  8th  verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  St. 
John,  is  in  the  manuscript,  “ Et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  in  terra,  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis,  et  tres  unum  sunt.” 

St.  Paul’s  epistles  in  Arabic.  The  canonical  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  in  Latin,  with  a gloss;  his  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  written  in  the 
12th  century. 

A Roman  psalter  of  St.  Jerome,  written  about  the  time  of 
our  King  Edgar;  illuminated;  and  each  psalm  elegantly 
embellished  with  a most  curious  historical  drawing,  illus- 
trating the  text.  A psalter,  with  the  litany,  calendar,  Sec. 
elegantly  written ; illuminated  and  decorated  with  beautiful 
miniature  paintings  of  the  11th  century.  A most  curious 
and  finely  preserved  psalter,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic, 
written  in  the  12th  century.  King  Henry  III. ’s  psalter, 
curiously  illuminated ; and  written  for  his  use  by  Thomas 
de  Langley,  A Greek  psalter,  with  sacred  hymns,  of  the 
1 1th  century.  An  extremely  fine  Greek  psalter,  of  the  12th 
century;  and  another  of  the  same  age,  once  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  Monte  Oliveto.  A Latin  psalter,  with  sacred 
hymns,  written  in  the  13th  century.  Two  Arabic  psalters, 
to  one  of  which  are  subjoined  a psalm  composed  on  the 
slaying  Goliah;  and  ten  sacred  canticles,  extracted  from 
the  scripture.  A Greek  and  Russian  psalter.  A Sclavonic 
psalter.  An  exposition  of  the  psalter  in  Latin,  illuminated 
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and  most  accurately  written  in  a hand  of  the  10th  century; 
and  a great  variety  of  other  valuable  transcripts  of  the  dif- 
ferent biblical  books,  written  in  the  10th,  1 1th,  and  12th 
centuries. 

Cabbalas,  Talmuds,  and  Talmudical  books,  Targums,  Ex- 
positions, Glosses,  and  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch, 
and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  other  languages,  compiled  by  the  most  celebrated  Rab- 
bins. Amongst  these  are,  a very  fine  copy  of  Maimonides 
tie  Lege,  in  Hebrew,  and  without  points,  written  in  1472, 
by  Salomon  Bel  Alzuk;  and  the  Sepher  a Misvot  ot  Rabbi 
Moses  Ben  Jacob  de  Cosi;  written  in  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.  A very  beautiful  transcript  of  Maimonides’s 
Moreb  Nebuchim,  in  Hebrew,  written  in  small  characters 
by  a Spanish  hand,  and  finely  illuminated.  R.  Levi’s  He- 
brew commentary  on  Job,  written  in  the  14th  century. 
Sundry  very  elegant  and  ancient  copies  of  the  liturgies  of 
the  German  and  other  Jews;  particularly  a liturgy,  & c.  of 
the  German  Jews,  written  in  the  13th  century.  The  Ma- 
chazor,  or  office  of  prayers,  composed  for  their  greater 
feasts,  differing  from  the  common  printed  liturgy,  and  writ- 
ten in  the  14th  century.  The  order  of  prayer,  in  which 
the  Rubrics  are  more  ample  than  in  the  printed  books. 
Transcripts  of  R.  Jacob  Ben  Asher,  and  R.  Ben  Ezra’s  four 
orders;  containing  all  the  rites,  customs,  and  ceremonies, 
as  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  present  dispersion. 

Near  200  volumes  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  : parti- 
cularly a copy  of  part  of  the  works  of  St.  Hilary,  written  in 
the  9th  century,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas  of  Arenstein.  A fine  transcript 
of  St.  Augustine’s  sermons  on  the  gospel  and  first  epistle  of 
St.  John,  written  in  the  12th  century,  belonging  to  the  same 
monastery.  A beautiful  exemplar  of  the  same  father’s  dis- 
courses on  the  book  of  Genesis,  written  in  the  12th  century  ; 
and  another,  containing  his  books  “ De  Civitate  Dei,  et  de 
Trinitate,”  written  in  the  13th  century.  St.  Chrysostom’s 
Greek  homilies  on  the  epistle  to  Timothy,  written  in  the 
13th  century.  The  works  of  St.  Athanasius  in  Greek,  of  the 
14th  century.  The  homilies  of  St.  Basil,  Ephraim  Cyrus, 
and  John  Chrysostom,  in  Greek,  written  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury ; and  another  copy  of  the  same,  with  St.  Gregory’s  en- 
comium on  St.  George  and  St.  Marina,  likewise  of  the  same 
age.  As  also  ancient  councils,  canons  and  constitutions  ec- 
clesiastical, great  variety  of  annotations,  commentaries, 
expositions,  harmonies  of  the  lour  gospels,  paraphrases. 
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histories  of  the  Old  and  NcwTestament,  &c.with  a multitude 
of  theological  treatises,  many  of  which  are  highly  worthy  to 

he  consulted.  . ..  . - 

Liturgies  and  Liturgical  hooks;  as  the  lituigies  or  bp. 
Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  Nazianzen,  of  which  there  are  in 
this  collection  two  very  fair  copies  in  Greek,  one  with  the 
prayers  and  evangelical  and  epistolical  lessons,  written  in 
the  11th  century,  and  the  other  written  in  the  14th  centuiy. 
The  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Syria.  I wo  fair  volumes,  coil- 
taining  the  Samaritan  liturgy.  The  Russian  liturgy.  The 
liturgies  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches;  particularly  a 
most  valuable  exemplar  of  that  of  the  lattei ; wherein  the 
several  offices,  chants,  hymns,  and  antiphones,  are  marked 
with  Greek  musical  notes,  according  to  the  present  usage 
of  that  church.  A curious  liturgy,  adorned  with  beautiful 
paintings  and  illuminations;  which,  from  the  calendar  ol 
German  saints  inserted  in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  formerly 
belonged  to  some  church  in  Germany. 

Missals,  Breviaries,  and  Hours  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  ot  the  Roman,  English,  and  Gallician 
churches;  rituals,  ordinals,  books  ot  offices,  processionals, 
and  graduals ; many  of  them  curiously  illuminated,  and 
richly  adorned  with  fine  historical  paintings;  among  these 
is,  the  missal  of  the  church  of  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  which, 
besides  its  exquisite  paintings,  is  remarkable  tor  having  in 
the  litany  of  saints,  after  the  three  holy  archangels,  one  to 
the  angel  Uriel;  notwithstanding  several  councils  had 
strictly  forbidden  the  invocation  of  more  than  the  three  first. 
A missal  adorned  with  exquisite  paintings,  wherein  the 
figures  are  represented  of  a larger  size  than  usual ; and  to 
which  is  added  a calendar,  ornamented  with  several  curious 
miniatures,  wherein  the  several  labours  of  the  farm  and 
vineyard  throughout  the  year  are  curiously  delineated. 
Two  breviaries,  painted  in  a most  exquisite  manner ; to 
each  of  which  is  prefixed  a calendar  finely  decorated  with 
miniatures  of  saints,  country  sports,  and  employments,  &c. 
As  also  many  others. 

Ancient  Evangelisteria  and  Lectionaries  ; amongst  which 
are,  an  evangelisterium,  w ritten  in  Greek  capitals  in  the  9th 
century.  An  evangelisterium,  in  Greek  capitals,  written  in 
the  year  995,  by  Constantine,  Presbyter:  the  first  page 
thereof,  and  the  references  to  the  chapters,  are  in  letters 
of  gold.  Another  evangelisterium,  adorned  with  pictures 
of  the  four  evangelists  finely  painted,  and  the  rubric  written 
in  letters  of  gold.  At  the  end  is  a certificate,  signed  on  the 
10th  of  March  1699,  by  Laurence  Alexander  Zacagnius, 
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principal  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  testifying  that  this  MS. 
was  then  upwards  of  700  years  oid.  Three  evangelisteria, 
written  in  the  lltli  century;  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for 
being  written  on  parchment,  from  whence  the  words  of  some 
other  book  have  been  erased.  Also  an  elegant  illuminated 
transcript  of  “ Wickliff’s  Gospelis  and  Epistolis  of  all  the 
festis  in  the  yeer  by  ordre  as  thei  ben  red  in  the  messe  book 
after  the  use  of  Salisbery.” 

Store  of  Menologies,  Martyrologies,  and  Lives  of  Saints; 
which,  though  they  are  to  be  read  with  great  caution,  yet 
furnish  genuine  matter  of  good  note,  and  not  readily  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere. 

A variety  of  other  books  of  Religion,  and  Devotion;  parti- 
cularly a very  fine  copy  of  the  Passio  Christ!  secundum 
Evangelistas,  with  prayers  to  God  and  several  saints,  neatly 
written  in  Saxon  characters,  and  in  the  8th  century.  A book 
of  prayers,  benedictions,  and  exorcisms,  in  Latin,  written  in 
the  10th  century.  Wickliff’s  summary  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  with  their  authority  and  use  to 
Christian  men.  His  postils  ; and  his  notes  on  the  Pater- 
Noster,  with  sundry  other  discourses.  A book  in  the  Ar- 
menian tongue,  containing  the  Apostles’  Creed,  a history  of 
the  Bible,  and  a form  of  proper  confession  to  be  used  before 
taking  the  holy  sacrament.  A translation  into  Persic  of  the 
history  of  our  Saviour;  written  originally  in  the  Portuguese 
tongue  by  Father  Jerome  Xaver.  Ethiopic  prayers.  Seve- 
ral transcripts  of  the  Alcoran,  in  Arabic,  Persic,  and  other 
languages;  and  commentaries  thereon.  A collection  of 
Mohammedan  prayers,  written  in  the  Persic  and  Turkish 
tongues.  The  Nadham,  or  collection  of  sentences  con- 
tained in  the  Alcoran  ; with  the  apophthegms  of  Mohammed. 
Three  hooks  of  prayers  in  Arabic,  two  of  them  written  in 
the  African  character.  Together  with  other  tracts  on  the 
Mohammedan  religion. 

O 

An  amazing  number  of  curious  and  authentic  manuscripts, 
relative  as  well  to  the  Topographical  Description  and  Anti- 
quities of  Britain,  as  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  Kingdom ; its  laws,  constitution,  and  government : 
this  mine  appears  inexhaustible,  and  every  vein  full  of  the 
richest  stores. 

First,  For  the  Topographical  part ; histories  and  surveys 
of  several  counties,  and  the  customs  of  their  inhabitants; 
memorials  of  the  founding  and  incorporation  of  cities,  towns, 
boroughs,  and  villages,  with  the  most  remarkable  events  that 
have  happened  to  each;  their  antiquities,  and  other  curio- 
cities.  Accounts  of  the  erections  of  temples,  castles,  and 
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»ther  buildings ; ami  of  the  remains  (if  any)  of  such  as  have 
been  destroyed.  The  establishment  and  endowment  of  pa- 
rishes, foundations  of  religious  houses,  books  of  ancient 
tenures,  inquisitions  post  mortem , escheats,  customaries, 
terriers  of  manors,  perambulations  of  forests,  accounts  of 
ancient  coin,  monumental  inscriptions,  forts,  camps,  roads, 
military  ways,  and  other  antiquities,  which  have  been 
casually  discovered  in  particular  places.  Notes  concerning 
the  most  remarkable  rivers,  mountains,  mines,  minerals,  and 
other  curiosities.  A variety  of  tracts,  and  memoranda , re- 
lating to  particular  parts  of  England,  as  well  in  its  pristine 
■state,  when  separated  into  petty  kingdoms,  provinces,  and 
principalities,  during  the  times  of  the  Britains,  Romans, 
and  Saxons,  as  subsequently,  when  under  the  dominion  of 
one  monarch,  divided  into  counties,  ridings,  rapes,  wapen- 
takes, &c.  As  also  the  laborious  collections  made  by  Sir 
Siinonds  D’Ewes,  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  Mr.  Erdes- 
wuck,  honest  John  Stow,  Mr.  Charles,  Lancaster  herald, 
and  others. 

Secondly,  For  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  ; vain- 
able  copies  of  our  ancient  historians  and  chroniclers,  as  Gil— 
das,  Nennius,  Asserius  Menevensis,  JElfred  of  Beverly,  Abbot 
Benedict,  Castoreus  or  John  Beaver,  J.  Brompton,  Raulf 
Boun,  Douglass,  Monk  of  Glastonbury,  Edmerus,  Florence 
of  Worcester,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  William  Giseburn,  li. 
Hoveden,  Henry  Huntingdon,  Peter  de  Ickham,  John  Jose- 
Jyne,  R.  Iligden,  Peter  Langtoft,  J.  Lewis,  Adam  Murimuth, 
Geoffery  of  Monmouth,  Robertus  Montensis,  John  Pyke, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Robert  de  Reading,  Thomas  Rudburne, 
-Simeon  of  Durham,  Richard  Sporte,  Nicholas  Trivett,  John 
Wallingford,  Thomas  Walsingham,  Walter  of  Coventry, 
Gotselinus  de  Sane  to  Bertino,  and  sundry  anonymous  au- 
thors of  good  value,  A finely  illuminated  copy  of  John 
Harding’s  chronicle,  much  more  perfect  than  the  edition 
published  by  Grafton,  and  containing  the  letter  of  defiance 
sent  to  King  Henry  the  IV.  by  the  old  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Henry  Hotspur,  bis  son,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
his  brother,  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury ; some  dis- 
courses of  the  same  old  Earl,  touching  John  of  Gaunt;  & 
map  of  Scotland,  from  Carlisle  to  the  water  of  Tay;  and 
another,  from  thence  to  Sutherland  and  Cathness;  with 
-sundry  other  matters  omitted  likew  ise  by  Grafton.  A tran- 
script o!  John  de  Trevisa’s  translation  of  Higdon's  Poly- 
t hronicon,  differing  from  the  account  given  of  that  work  by 
Bale  and  Pitts;  together  with  several  other  translations  and 
compositions  oi  Trevisa,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
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book.  No  less  than  four  ancient  copies  of  the  Polycratica 
Temporuin  of  Roger  Cestrensis;  from  whence  R.  Higden 
stole  his  Polychronicon.  The  famous  and  very  ancient 
copy  ol  William  Malmsbury’s  elaborate  treatise  de  Gcstis 
Regum  Anglorum,  which  was  formerly  preserved  with  great 
religious  care  at  Rochester.  An  exemplar  of  his  four  books, 
tie  Gestis  Pontificum,  written  in  the  1 2th  century:  and 
several  transcripts  of  the  Dunstable  Chronicle,  one  whereof 
is  most  beautifully  illuminated;  and  another  adorned  with 
the  blazon  of  the  arms  of  divers  emperors  and  kings. 

Chronicles  and  histories  of  abbies,  and  other  religious 
bouses;  as  those  of  Abingdon,  St.  Alban’s,  Alnewick,  Ber- 
mondsey, St.  Edmond’s  Bury,  St.  David’s,  Hales,  Litchfield, 
Ely,  St.  Paul’s,  London,  and  Peterborough. 

III.  Lives  of  particular  kings,  and  histories  of  their  reigns. 
As  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  king  Harold,  of  whose  life  and 
miracles  here  is  a very  fair  copy,  written  in  the  1 2th  century. 
Henry  I.  Richard  I.  Henry  III.  Edward  I.  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  III.  The  History  of  Richard  II.  written  by  Fran, 
de  Marque,  a French  gentleman,  attendant  on  the  court  in 
the  queen’s  service;  adorned  with  sixteen  admirable  paint- 
ings, wherein  the  principal  persons  and  habits  of  those 
times  are  most  accurately  represented.  As  also  those  of 
Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 

Many  original  instructions  to  ambassadors,  and  letters 
which  passed  between  them  and  the  chief  ministers  of  their 
courts  ; together  with  authentic  copies  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  others. 

Letters  to  and  from  foreign  princes  and  states,  negotia- 
tions, alliances,  leagues,  truces,  and  treaties  of  peace,  com- 
merce, and  navigation. 

Summons  to  parliament  from  the  49th  of  Henry  III.  to 
the  21st  year  bf  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  in  many 
places  larger  and  more  correct  than  the  work  published 
under  that  title,  by  Sir  William  Dugdale.  Transcripts  of 
the  rolls,  journals  and  memoranda  of  parliament ; particu- 
larly a copy  of  the  parliament  rolls,  beginning  at  the  4th 
year  of  King  Edward  II.  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
last  parliament  of  King  Henry  V 111.  in  thirty  volumes; 
amongst  which  are  the  parliament  rolls  of  the  5th,  8th,  and 
9th  years  of  King  Edward  II.  which  are,  with  others,  omitted 
by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  his  abridgment  of  the  Tower  re- 
cords, and  by  him  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  the  first  year  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1740,  69  volumes.  As  also  1 1 1 other  volumes, 
containing  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the 
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first  year  (inclusive)  of  King  Edw.VI.  to  the  Sth  day  of  March, 
1701.  A numerous  collection  of  privileges  and  orders  of  par- 
liament, and  sundry  papers  relative  to  parliamentary  affairs. 

Proclamations,  original  letters,  journals,  and  other  books 
of  the  privy  council. 

Books  of  aids,  subsidies,  reliefs,  taxes,  granted  to  sundry 
particular  kings  of  England;  and  accompt  books  of  the  pro- 
duct and  disposal  of  the  ancient  demesne  lands  of  the 
crown. 

Letters,  papers,  books  of  doequets,  &c.  relative  to  the  offi- 
ces of  the  privy  seal,  signet,  ordnance,  admiralty,  navy,  vic- 
tualling, customs,  and  excise.  Three  volumes  of  very  in- 
teresting original  papers  and  letters,  which  belonged  to  John 
Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  Queen 
Anne  ; giving  a better  insight  into  the  transactions  of  those 
times,  and  the  immense  sums  issued  on  account  of  the  forces 
employed  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  than  can  easily 
be  met  with  elsewhere. 

Accounts  of  the  public  revenue,  and  national  expences. 
Books  and  papers  of  the  household,  and  treasurer  of  the 
chamber.  Inventories  and  indentures  of  the  jewel  office  and 
wardrobe.  Orders,  proceedings,  and  accounts  of  the  office 
of  works.  Laws  and  ordinances  for  management  of  the 
mint. 

IV.  Several  large  collections  of  letters  and  speeches  of  out 
kings,  their  chief  ministers,  and  other  persons  of  eminence  ; 
particularly  four  volumes,  containing  original  letters  by  the 
royal  family  of  England,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  end  of 
King  Charles  I.  Eighteen  volumes  of  original  letters  of  di- 
vers considerable  persons,  relating  to  public  affairs,  from 
the  year  1307  to  1716.  And  two  volumes,  containing  letters 
written  to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales;  together  with  original 
draughts  of  his  own  letters.  The  above  volumes  afford  in- 
teresting anecdotes,  particularly  relative  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, James  I.  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  unnoticed  by  the 
most  elaborate  writers  of  the  English  history  ; and  may  be 
justly  deemed  inestimable  remains  of  the  times  to  which  they 
relate. 

V.  Histories  of  the  first  planting  and  propagating  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  and  its  growth  and  increase  under 
the  British  and  Saxon  prelates. 

J he  lives  and  successions  of  English  archbishops  and 
bishops;  particularly  a most  noble  illuminated  copy  of  the 
lives  of  the  seven  first  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  by  Gotse- 
hnus  de  Sancto  Bertino,  monk  of  St.  Augustine’s  at  Can- 
terbury, in  the  time  of  St.  Anselm  j mid  of  which  the  first 
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part  only,  containing  the  life  of  St.  Augustine,  is  published 
by  Mr.  Wharton. 

Saxon  and  English  councils,  and  the  canons  promulgated 
by  them.  Provincial  and  diocesan  canons  and  constitutions. 

The  forms  and  manner  of  election,  and  consecration  of 
archbishops  and  bishops;  their  jurisdictions,  privileges,  and 
courts.  Surveys,  terriers,  and  rentals  of  their  possessions; 
taxations  of  their  spirituals  and  temporals,  and  inquisitions 
relative  to  the  state  of  their  respective  dioceses. 

Lives  and  canonizations  of  sundry  British,  Saxon,  and 
English  saints. 

VI.  Authentic  papers  and  memorials  relating  to  the  dis- 
solution of  religious  houses:  and  the  establishment  of  the 
reformation;  particularly  draughts  of  acts  of  parliament  for 
their  dissolution,  some  in  the  hand-writing  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  Inventories  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  be- 
longing to  them.  Inquisitions,  with  the  state  of  several 
episcopal  dioceses,  and  the  returns  made  thereto  by  the 
bishops.  Accounts  of  the  erection  and  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  augmentation  ; with  four  original  and  very  valuable 
volumes  belonging  to  that  court. 

Historical  accounts  of  the  successions,  rights,  forms,  and 
instruments  of  elections  of  abbots,  priors,  and  other  su- 
periors, and  their  officers.  Chartularies,  registers,  and 
ledger  books  of  sundry  monasteries.  The  most  accurate 
and  valuable  register  of  Dunstable,  begun  by  Richard  de 
Morins,  the  prior  of  that  house,  and  carried  on  from  the 
foundation  of  the  priory  by  King  Henry  I.  to  the  reforma- 
tion. 

VII.  Statutes  of  the  two  universities,  and  of  their  several 
colleges  and  halls,  and  a vast  mass  of  other  materials  relating 
to  their  histories  and  antiquities;  with  a transcript  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convocation  upon  the  divorce  of  Anne 
of  C'leves,  authenticated  under  the  hands  of  public  no-* 
taries. 

VIII.  Papers  relating  to  the  laws,  polity,  and  civil  go- 
vernment of  England;  divers  copies  of  the  laws  of  several 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  kings.  Transcripts 
of  divers  of  the  Magnae  Chart®  of  King  Henry  III.  and  an 
inspeximus  and  copy  of  his  confirmation,  both  of  the  great 
charter,  and  of  the  similar  one,  sealed  by  Pr.  Edward,  at 
London,  the  10th  day  of  March,  1264.  Transcripts  of  an- 
cient statutes,  never  printed.  Readings  of  them;  and  ex- 
tracts of  all  the  private  acts  of  parliament  remaining  in  the 
Rolls  Chapel, 
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Historical  accounts  of,  and  memorandums  relating  to, 
baronies,  serjeancies,  knight  fees,  and  other  tenures.  Copies 
of  escheat,  rolls,  inquisitions  post  mortem , pleas  ot  the 
crown,  &c.  and  abundance  of  other  law  books. 

Many  treatises  on  the  institution,  establishment,  and  juris- 
diction" of  the  Exchequer,  King’s  Bench,  Common  Bench, 
Courts  of  Wards  and  liveries,  Star  Chamber,  and  Chan- 
cery; as  also  of  the  Courts  Leet,  Baron,  Pye-Powder,  and 
other  inferior  courts,  the  forms  and  methods  of  proceedings 
in  them  respectively,  and  accounts  of  their  several  offices, 
registers,  and  records. 

Discourses  on  the  antiquity,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  of 
the  ancient  great  officers  of  the  kingdom;  to  wit,  the  Mar- 
shal, Steward,  Constable,  and  Admiral.  The  forms,  cere- 
monies, and  proceedings  used  in  their  courts;  and  extraor- 
dinary trials  before  them. 

Original  charters  of  our  ancient  kings,  as  Edward  the 
Elder,  Edgar,  Hardicanute,  and  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  famous  Charter  of  King  Edgar,  wherein  he  is  stiled 
Marium  Brit.  Dominns:  which  Dr.  Hicks  hath  demonstrated 
to  have  been  forged  after  the  Norman  conquest.  A curious 
book,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  adorned  with  bosses 
and  hasps  of  silver  gilt  and  enamelled ; the  cover  and  all  the 
leaves  indented  at  the  top;  containing  four  original  Inden- 
tures of  Covenant,  illuminated  and  embellished  with  histori- 
cal miniatures,  dated  the  16‘th  of  July,  in  the  19th  year  of 
King  Henry  VII.  and  made  between  that  king  and  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  St.  Peter’s,  Westminster,  for  certain  masses 
to  be  for  ever  after  said  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
then  determined  to  be  built  at  the  east  end  ot  that  church,  as 
a place  of  reception  of  the  bodies  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family;  and  for  other  purposes.  To  this  indenture 
book,  live  broad  seals  of  King  Henry  VII.  preserved  in  silver 
boxes,  and  ornamented  with  his  badges  of  the  portcullis  and 
rose  sprigs,  are  appendant  by  strings  of  silk,  and  gold  and 
silver  thread. 

IX.  Heraldical  and  armorial  books,  particularly  forms  of 
appointing  and  crowning  kings  at  arms,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  their  subordinate  officers,  tricks  of  arms,  and  en- 
signs armorial.  Tracts  on  the  order  of  the  garter,  pedigrees 
ot  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  with  notes, 
monumental  and  fenestral  inscriptions  illustrating  their 
family  histories. 

X.  Register-books,  chartularics,  and  other  evidences  of 
the  estates  of  our  ancient  nobility. 

XI.  Ceremonials,  Pomps,  and' .Solemnities;  as  the  core- 
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nations  of  most  of  our  kings  and  queens  from  the  timer  of 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  to  that  of  King  George  II.  Public  entries, 
introductions,  receptions,  and  feastings  of  royal  and  princely 
visitors,  foreign  ambassadors,  6cc.  with  the  forms  of  their 
departures,  and  accounts  of  the  presents  made  to  them  on 
those  occasions.  Tilts,  journies,  justs,  royal  masks,  and 
other  public  entertainments,  public  processions  and  caval- 
cades. Funerals  of  kings,  queens,  pVinces,  and  great  per- 
sonages allied  to  the  royal  family,  and  also  of  persons  of 
quality  and  distinction. 

XII.  In  regard  to  Wales,  here  are  topographies,  descrip- 
tions, and  general  histories  of  the  principality. 

Natural  and  civil  histories  of  several  of  its  counties,  sur- 
veys of  commotes,  and  extent  of  lands. 

Statutes  touching  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  orders  for  the 
observance  of  the  council  of  Wales. 

Transcripts  of  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha;  collections  of 
particular  laws  and  customs  prevailing  in  different  parts  of 
the  principality ; accounts  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
principality;  lists  of  fee-farm  rents;  and  pleas  of  Quo  War- 
ranto upon  liberties  claimed. 

The  histories  of  Welsh  heroes,  by  Threes,  and  many  pe- 
digrees and  genealogies  of  families,  with  three  volumes  of 
useful  materials,  extracted  by  Mr.  Hugh  Thomas  from  a 
multitude  of  public  records,  and  private  evidences,  in  order 
to  his  compiling  a genealogical  history  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Wales,  and  the  several  families  descended  from 
them,  now  living  in  England. 

XIII.  Materials  relative  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Scotland. 

Descriptions,  histories,  chronicles,  and  state  of  the  king- 
dom. 

A remarkable  transcript  of  John  Fordun’s  Schotochroni- 
con,  and  Easton’s  verses  on  the  battle  of  Bannocks  Bourne, 
written  in  the  year  1484,  for  the  use  of  W illiam  Schevez, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  bis  domestic  chaplain  Mag- 
nus Maculloch,  a priest  of  the  diocese  of  Ross,  supposed  to 
be  either  the  famous  Black  Book  of  Schone,  or  the  St.  An- 
drew’s copy,  or  perhaps  the  original  of  both. 

The  chronicle  of  Andrew  Wintone  in  verse.  Kerbs,  Lind- 
sey’s, and  other  chronicles. 

A fine  copy  of  the  chronicle  of  Mailros. 

The  life  of  King  David  I.  written  by  Aired,  Abbot  of 
Rievaulk. 

Transcripts  of  public  instruments  concerning  the  vas- 
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salage  of  Scotland,  and  the  sovereignty  of  England  over  it, 
which  arc  omitted  by  ltymer  and  Harding. 

Achievements,  arms,  pedigrees,  &.c.  ot  the  nobility  and 
principal  gentry  of  Scotland. 

The  journal  of  the  treaty  of  union;  and  a multitude  of 
valuable  and  interesting  papers  of  state,  particularly,  a 
transcript  of  public  instruments  concerning  the  marriage  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  letters  on 
sundry  occasions  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lord  Burleigh, 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c.  and  other  pieces  unnoticed 
by  all  writers,  but  extremely  useful  in  settling  many  con- 
troversial points  of  the  history  ot  that  unfortunate  princess, 
and  conducive  to  the  disclosing  and  clearing  up  the  mys- 
terious intrigues  carried  on  during  her  troubles  in  f ranee, 
Scotland,  and  England. 

Historical  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

XIV.  Materials  for  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland 
As,  chorographies  of  the  kingdom,  and  topographical  de- 
scriptions of  its  provinces. 

Ancient  and  other  histories,  chronicles  and  annals,  eccle- 
siastical and  civil,  particularly', 

A copy  of  the  history  and  prophecies  of  that  country, 
written  in  the  10th  century,  and  in  the  old  Irish  language. 

Many  curious  pedigrees,  with  the  arms  and  histories  of 
the  principal  nobility. 

A very  ancient  transcript  of  two  remarkable  pieces  of  the 
old  municipal  laws  of  Ireland,  with  commentaries  and 
glosses  thereon.  The  text  in  this  manuscript  is  so  very'  an- 
cient, as  to  be  coeval  with  the  times  the  pieces  relate  to. 
The  one  being  seemingly  part  of  the  Bretanime,  or  Judicia 
Ccelestia,  with  the  trial  of  Euna,  brother  to  Legarius,  chief 
king  of  Ireland,  for  the  murder  of  Orane,  chariot  driver  to 
St.  Patrick,  before  Dubhthac,  the  chief  Filadha,  or  King’s 
Bard;  who,  on  that  solemn  occasion,  acted  as  sole  Brehon, 
or  judge,  with  tne  sentence  passed  thereon  in  the  year  420. 
The  other,  the  great  sanction  or  constitution  of  Nine,  made 
in  favour  of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  Anno  439,  by  three 
kings,  three  bishops,  and  three  sages. 

XV.  Many  ancient  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
and  historians. 

XVI.  Lexicons,  Glossaries,  and  Dictionaries  of  the  He* 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  Welch,  Chinese,  Persic,  Arabic,  Ger- 
man, Courlandic,  Saxon,  English,  Spanish,  and  Turkish 
languages,  particularly  the  Arabic  Dictionary  of  Abu  Nasr 
Ismael,  filius  Hamad  al  Farabi,  Al-Turki,  with  the  supplement 
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of  Sherfo'ddin,  Al- Hasan  fi litis  Mobamedis,  surnarned  Al  SU-* 
g'ani,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 

XVII.  Chorographies,  Antiquities,  Histories,  Chronicles* 
&c.  of  France,  and  other  countries.  Elaborate  genealogies 
of  their  kings,  princes,  and  illustrious  houses;  and  a multi- 
tude of  tracts  and  authentic  papers,  explanatory  of  their 
laws,  customs,  revenues,  polity,  and  government  £ amongst 
which  are 

Gesta  Francorum  in  Bello  Sacro,  written  in  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury. A chronicle  from  Adam,  of  the  J)th  century. 

Liudbrandi  Ticiensis  Chromcoiq  written  in  the  10th  c:enj 
tury. 

Also  a beautiful  transcript  of  the  4th  and  last  volumes  of 
Froissart’s  chronicle,  elegantly  illuminated,  and  having  the 
subject  of  each  chapter  represented  in  an  historical  minia- 
ture painting,  highly  finished,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  other  volumes  of  this  curious  work  are  preserved  in  the 
French  King’s  library,  and  are  esteemed  among  its  principal 
ornaments. 

XVIII.  Histories  of  Popes,  and  the  transactions  of  the  See 
of  Rome;  particularly  three  remarkable  volumes,  the  ori- 
ginal registers  of  the  Roman  chancery,  secretly  brought 
from  Rome  upon  the  death  of  Pope  Innocent  XII.  by  Mons. 
Aymone,  who  was  Apostolic  Prothonotory  of  that  court. 
They  contain  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  clerks,  and 
obedientiaries  of  the  Roman  chancery,  in  expediting  Papal 
bulls,  briefs,  mandates,  dispensations  and  grants ; a list  of 
fines  payable  by  ecclesiastics  to  the  Roman  See,  in  all  coun- 
tries under  its  subjection,  on  their  being  admitted  to  Pa- 
triarchal, Metropolitan,  Cathedral,  or  conventual  churches; 
fees  and  fines  payable  for  indulgences,  licences,  and 
plenary  absolutions,  as  well  in  criminal  as  civil  cases;  and 
a variety  of  other  interesting  matters,  demonstrating  the 
impositions  practised  to  fill  the  pope’s  coffers. 

XIX.  A great  number  of  Poems,  Essays,  Ditties,  Ancient 
Ballads,  Plays,  and  other  poetical  pieces  in  almost  every 
modern  language;  many  of  them  unpublished,  and  others 
extremely  useful  to  such  as  shall  undertake  to  give  new  and 
correct  editions  of  the  works  of  such  poets,  particularly 
those  of  our  own  country  as  have  been  already  printed. 
Amongst  them  are, 

A very  ancient  and  fair  transcript  of  Chaucer's  Canter- 
bury Tales,  and  a copy  of  his  history  of  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
the  Knight’s  Tale,  the  Man  of  Law’s  Prologue  and  Tale,  the 
Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  and  the  Clerk,  ot  Oxenforde’s  Tale, 
neither  of  which  MSiS.  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the 
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editors  of  Chaucer;  the  text  in  both  differing  in  many  places 
from  all  other  MSS.  of  that  author,  as  well  as  from  the 
printed  copies  of  his  poems. 

A large  volume,  being  a collection  of  ancient  and  valua- 
ble poems  on  curious  subjects',  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  and 
other  English  poets;  amongst  these  is  a poem  of  Chaucer’s 
addressed  to  his  empty  purse,  and  consisting  of  twenty 
stanzas,  though  no  more  than  the  three  first  have  been  pub- 
lished. This  poem  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  informs  us  of 
some  circumstances  of  Chaucer’s  life  little  known. 

A fail  transcript  or  translation  ol  Lydgate’s  paraphrase 
into  English  verse,  of  Boccace’s  treatise  De  Occasu  Princi- 
pum,  illuminated  and  embellished  with  historical  miniature 
paintings;  being  the  author’s  present-book  to  Humphrey, 
Duke  ot  Gloucester,  by  whose  command  he  undertook  the 
work. 

Legates  lives  of  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Fraemund,  with 
divers  of  his  other  poems,  illustrated  with  120  very  eleo-ant 
historical  pictures  of  different  sizes;  besides  other  embel- 
lishments ot  illuminated  letters,  &c.  so  as  to  render  it  the 
finest  manuscript  in  the  English  language,  written  in  the 
time  ot  King  Henry  VI.  whose  book  this  was,  being  pre- 
sented to  him  by  its  author.  & 1 

A large  and  beautifully  illuminated  copy  of  the  Confessio 
Amantis  of  John  Gower,  containing  a collection  of  the 
pnncipal  pieces  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  finely  written  and 
ornamented,  J 

An  historical,  political,  and  moral  poem,  consisting  of  320 
stanzas;  the  subject  is  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Kino-  Ed- 

aiH  H V Wih°SC  Si°uSt  is  inItroduced  as  relating  his  transactions 
and  disasters.  The  author,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Mr. 

Edmund  Spencer,  addresses  this  poem  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Also  the  same  poem  revised  and  corrected  by  many  altera- 
tions, and  fitted  up  for  the  perusal  of  King  James  if 

entitled7  transcript  of  the  celebrated  poem 

W \ ?°man  de  La  Rose>  begun  in  French  verse,  by 

n ‘l  idenmlC0IUl'1Ued  aild  finished  by  John  Clo- 
p ml,  alias  John  Moone,  of  Mewen  upon  the  river  Lov  er 

^i~lpt  nChly  “e"ted  with  a multitude 
manner  i-Pa,nVn??’  e'xecuted  in  th*  most  masterly 
to  Henry  IV  P 7 copy  which  was  presented 

the  ii  7 • blazon  ot  his  arms  being  introduced  in 

“1KTS’  WUh  "hlch  the  W of  thiS  wort 

& Many  original  poems>  by  John  Lj.dgate;  Gowe|)  Trev.^ 

vol.  ir. 
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XX.  A large  collection  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
musical  compositions,  with  curious  anecdotes  relating  to 
their  authors,  written  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Wanley,  by 
whom  they  w ere  amassed,  lie  being  not  only  a great  judge 
of  music,  but  a very  able  composer. 

XX J.  Books  of  Architecture*  Geometry,  Gunnery,  For- 
tification, Ship-building,  and  Military  Affairs ; particularly 
a large  volume  written  in  High  Dutch,  soon  after  the  in- 
vention of  fire  arms,  being  a treatise  on  military  affairs, 
illustrated  with  a great  number  of  fine  drawings  in  water 
colours,  representing  the  proper  forms  of  marches,  en- 
campments, and  dispositions  of  armies;  orders  of  battle, 
attacks,  sieges,  and  storms  of  forts,  towns,  and  castles; 
draughts  of  ships  of  war,  fireships,  and  fleets,  bridges  of 
timber  and  stone,  hydraulic  engines,  tools,  instruments,  and 
warlike  machines  of  every  kind  ; and  the  form  of  the  ancient 
British  chariot. 

XXII.  Natural  History,  Agriculture,  Voyages,  Travels, 
&c.  particularly  an  Herbarium,  written  in  Saxon,  and  in  the 
10th  century.  And, 

A very  valuable  volume  of  Geoponics,  in  Greek,  with 
Scholia,  not  hitherto  published,  written  upon  silken  leaves, 
and  near  500  years  old. 

XXIII.  Many  rare  MSS.  in  Astronomy,  Cosmography, 
and  Geography. 

XXIV.  A vast  variety  of  Alchymical,  Chymical,  Chirurgi- 
cal,  Pharmaceutical,  and  Medical  Tracts,  one  whereof,  being 
a treatise  in  High  Dutch,  on  the  process  for  finding  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  formerly  belonging  to  the  famous  M. 
Cyprianus,  from  whose  neice,  Mrs.  Priemer,  it  was  pur- 
chased, and  presented  to  Edwrard  F..  of  Oxford.  This  book 
is  divided  into  a great  number  of  chapters;  on  the  back  of 
the  last  leaf  of  each  chapter  the  subject  thereof  is  repre- 
sented in  an  emblematical  picture,  in  which  the  beauty  of 
its  colouring,  the  disposition  of  the  figures,  the  elegancy  of 
their  attitudes,  and  the  propriety  of  composition  is  scarcely 
to  be  equalled. 

XXV.  A great  number  of  volumes  of  original  letters, 
and  authentic  transcripts  of  others,  written  as  well  by  sun- 
dry persons  who  have  been  eminent  for  their  high  stations 
in  the  state,  as  by  those  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
literary  accomplishments. 

Lastly,  a prodigious  variety  of  MSS.  which,  exclusive  of 
their  importance  in  other  respects,  are  highly  valuable  on 
account  of  the  many  beautiful  illuminations  and  excellent 
paintings ; those  pictures  being  not  only  useful  for  illustrating 
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the  subject  of  the  hooks  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  fur- 
bishing excellent  lessons  and  useful  hints  to  painters,  per- 
petuating the  representations  of  the  principal  personages, 
buildings,  utensils,  habits,  armour,  and  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  painted,  and  very  probably  preserving 
some  pieces  of  eminent  painters,  of  whose  works  no  other 
remains  are  extant.  Some  of  these  MSS.  have  already  been 
occasionally  mentioned,  and  to  them  must  be  added; 

A most  noble  copy  of  Bishop  Grosthead’s  Speculum  Hu- 
manae  Salvationis,  every  page  whereof  is  decorated  with 
admirable  pictures  explanatory  of  its  contents. 

A translation  of  Valerius  Maximus  into  French,  by  Simon 
de  Hesdin,  and  Nicolas  de  Gonesse,-  comprised  in  four  laro-e 
volumes,  with  fine  historical  paintings  placed  at  the  head *04" 
each  book,  representing  the  principal  subjects  treated  of 
therein ; together  with  another  copy  of  the  four  last  books 
or  the  same  work,  embellished  with  paintings  in  the  like 
manner,  and  by  the  same  hand  as  the  former. 

A most  noble  volume,  consisting  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  represented  in  paintings. 

A volume,  entitled,  Le  Tresor  de  Maistre  Jehan  de  Me- 
hun,  with  paintings. 

The  four  elements  and  four  seasons,  painted  by  J.  Bailly 
and  intended  as  patterns  of  tapestry  for  the  French  king. 

1763,  April,  Map,  July,  August. 


IV.  Signification  of  Words,  how  varied, 

Mr.  Urban, 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  circumstances  relating- to  lan- 

fees®6 so  that  1;r","n  01  th,e  se,lse  of  words>  in  different 
formeriv  C "T1  t0  whicl>  a g°°d  meaning  was 

nosite  Thi  t ’ y now  have  a slgmfication  directly  op- 
postte.  Tins  happens  so  universally,  that,  I believe  no 

from  i'tgeb,rthththehanC'ent  °r  m0det">  has  heen  exempted 
that  the  IrtS  J Change  r,'oceeds  so  slowly  and  insensibly, 
opnVt  tunifv  ot  Z.  man  ‘S  t"0'  ,Sulficieilt  “ a«o'd  him  an 
own  langUao.e  ?f  Z l T ^ C lange'  Wkl'  regard  to  our 
a centu.w  .iml’hllf  °°k  ‘"t0  ,hose  a“'hors  who  flourished 
the  readhied0f  hem’ll  numerous  instances  will  occur;  and 
Eclooue  agoe„fl  f °'ylng  Passaffe  1,1  Turberville’s  2d 
wrote  in  ,1  eentlcman  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 

observation  re,SU  Queen  El^abetl.,  led  me  into  this 
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Among  the  rest  of  all  the  route, 

A passing  proper  lass, 

A white -hair’d  trull  of  twenty  yeares, 

Or  neere  about,  there  was; 

In  stature  passing  all  the  rest, 

A gallant  girl  for  hewe; 

To  be  compar’d  to  townish  nymphs , 

So  faire  she  was  to  viewe. 

Her  forehead  cloth  with  gold  was  purld 
A little,  here  and  there ; 

With  copper  clasp  about  her  neck 
A kerchief  did  she  weare, 

That  reached  to  her  breast  and  paps ; 

The  wench  about  her  waist, 

A gallant  gaudy  ribande  had, 

That  girt  her  body  tast. 

Here  we  find,  the  poet  in  describing  an  innocent  country 
beauty,  does  not  scruple  to  call  her  a trull , which  now 
signifies  a strumpet.  l)r.  Swift  says. 

So  Marvius,  when  he  drained  his  skull, 

To  celebrate  some  suburb  trull ; 

His  similies  in  order  set, 

And  ev’ry  crambo  he  could  get; 

And  gone  thro’  all  the  common  places, 

Worn  out  by  wits  who  rhime  on  faces ; 

Before  he  could  his  poem  close, 

The  lovely  nymph  had  lost  her  nose. 

In  the  same  manner  Turberville  puts  wench  for  a young 
woman,  which  is  now  rarely  used,  but  by  way  of  contempt, 
and  seems  to  be  threatened  with  the  same  fate  that  trull  ha* 
received  The  alteration  of  knave,  which  formerly  signified 
a servant,  and  of  villain,  a sort  of  slave,  is  generally  known. 
Pedant  anciently  meant  a schoolmaster;  thus  bhakespear 
in  his  Twelfth  Night  mentions 

« A pedant  that  keeps  a school  i'th’  church.”  , 

But  this  word  now  gives  an  idea  of  a still,  formal,  and  unpo- 
lished man  of  literature.  Thus  Addison  m Ins  \\  hig  Ex- 
aminer : 

“ The  remaining  part  of  the  preface  has  so  much  ol  the 
pedant,  and  so  little  of  the  conversation  oi  man  in  it,  that  l 
shall  pass  over  it.” 
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Aiul  Swift, 

In  learning1  let  a nymph  delight, 

The  pedant  gets  a mistress  by’t. 

In  like  manner,  leech  anciently  signified  a physician : 

And  straightway  sent  with  careful  diligence, 

To  fetch  a leech,  the  which  had  great  insight 

In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience; 

And  well  could  cure  the  same  : his  name  was  Patience. 

Spencer's  Fairy  Queen. 

Even  Dryden  uses  it  in  this  sense  r 

Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude, 

While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  crude; 

Deaf  to  complaints  they  wait  upon  the  ill, 

’Till  some  safe  crisis  authorise  their  skill. 

Roscommon  has  thus  described  the  insect  which  has  now 
usurped  this  name  by  being  used  in  bleeding : 

Sticking  like  leeches  till  they  burst  with  blood, 

Lccchcraft  was  also  used  for  physic : 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade, 

We  leechcraft  learn,  but  others  cure  with  it. 

Sir  John  Davis. 

“ The  word  dame,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  Logic,  “ origi- 
nally  signified  a mistress  of  a family,  who  was  a lady,  and  it 
is  used  still  in  the  English  law  to  signify  a lady ; but  in  com- 
mon use  now- a- days  it  represents  a farmer’s  wife,  or  a mis- 
tress of  a family  of  the  lower  rank  in  the  country.” 

I hough  the  cause  of  such  mutations  may  be  principally 
ascribed  to  the  caprice  of  mankind,  yet  much  may  be  im- 
puted to  words  being  debased  by  vulgar  use.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  we  have  in  the  word  lawyer,  a name  vul- 
garly given  to  every  the  meanest  pettifogger;  every  farrier, 
little  apothecary,  or  surgeon’s  mate,  is  also  commonly  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  doctor ; even  chimney  doctors  are 
become  frequent.  So  that  doctor  and  lawyer  will,  perhaps, 
in  time  undergo  the  same  change,  with  leech  and  pedant , 
though  physician  and  counst  llor  still  retain  their  dignity. 

However,  it  is  hoped,  that  our  language  will  be  more 
fixed,  and  better  established  when  the  public  is  favoured 
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with  a new  dictionary,  undertaken  with  that  view,  and 
adapted  to  answer  several  other  valuable  purposes;  a work 
now  in  great  forwardness. 

1749,  Feb.  W.  S. 


V.  The  sens.e  of  Improbus  as  used  in  Virgil. 

Labor  omnia  vicit 

Improbus.  Virg.  Geo.  I.  1 4.5. 

Scarcely  any  passage  in  Virgil  is  more  commonly  quoted, 
and  yet  none  seems  to  be  so  little  understood.  It  has  passed 
almost  into  a proverb;  and  the  verb  is  usually  expressed  in 
the  present  tense,  and  the  sense  affixed  to  it  by  all  the  com- 
mentators, and  all  the  translators  that  I have  seen,  is,  Hard 
labour  surmounts  all  difficulties.  LTpon  the  single  authority  of 
this  place,  all  our  dictionaries  likewise  have  agreed  to  ren- 
der improbus,  hard,  excessive , constant. 

To  justify  this  sense  of  the  word.  Dr.  Trapp  refers  his 
reader  to  another  passage  in  Virgil,  iLneid  xii.  6 87. 

Fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  actu, 
Exultatque  solo. 

Here,  says  he,  mons  improbus  is  the  huge  mountain. 

But  why  may  not  improbus  be  used  here  in  one  of  its  or- 
dinary significations  for  destructive,  mischievous ? pernicious  ? 
The  following  words, 

■ Sylvas,  armenta,  virosque 

Involvens  secum, 

describing  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  its  fall,  prove  that  it 
ought  to  be  so  understood.  Thus  improbus  anscr.  Georg. 
I.  118.  Improbus  anguis.  Georg.  III.  L.  481.  are  the  mis- 
chievous gander  and  snake. 

In  the  passage  before  us,  improbus  is  the  same  as  impius , 
wicked,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  that  will  but  read  the 
foregoing  lines,  beginning  at  the  line  121, 

pater  ipse  colendi 

IJaud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque  per  artem 
Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda; 

where  Jupiter  is  represented  by  the  poet  as  designing  to 
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render  husbandry  a work  of  difficulty.  Before  his  time  the 
ground  stood  in  no  need  of  culture: 

Ante  Jovem  nulli  subigebant  arva  coloni,  &c. 
llle  malum  virus  serpentibus  addidit  atris. 

To  relieve  themselves  from  these  mischiefs  brought  upon 
them  by  Jupiter,  mankind  had  recourse  to  various  inven- 
tions : 

Turn  varice  venere  artes. 

And  this  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  Jupiter,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  poet,  was  no  less  than  impious , prevailed 
over  all  obstacles,  and  made  the  art  of  tillage  easier  than 
Jupiter,  at  first,  intended  it  should  be. 

— Labor  omnia  vicit 

Improbus. 

Parallel  to  this,  is  that  passage  of  Horace, 

Necquicquam  Deus  abscidit 
Prudens  oceano  dissociabiles 
Terras,  si  tamen  impuc 
Non  tan^enda  rates  transiliant  vada. 

The  sailors  are  here  called  impious,  because  in  passing  the 
seas  they  opposed  the  will  of  Jupiter,  who  designed  they 
should  have  been  non  tangenilu , impassable. 

Maronides. 

1749,  March. 


VI.  On  the  Rebus  and  iEnigma, 

Mr.  Urban, 

NO  small  number  of  your  friends  and  correspondents,  I 
observe,  are  employed  about  that  species  of  the  ALnigma,  or 
Riddle,  called  a Rebus;  for  no  sooner  has  one  part  of  them 
been  racking  their  invention  to  invelope  some  plain  name  in 
a dark  and  puzzling  colour;  but  others  are  immediately  ex- 
erting their  sagacity  to  decypher  it,  and  trying  to  crack  the 
shell:  and  you,  sir,  from  the  benignity  of  your  temper,  are 
disposed  to  gratify  both  parties,  at  least  so  far  as  you  are 
able,  by  inserting  in  your  monthly  entertainment  their  inno- 
cent amusements,  for  amusements  they  are,  and  innocent, 
which  surely  is  saying  a great  deal,  but  I may  add,  for  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  their  admirers,  that  they  are 
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withal  very  ancient.  For  passing  by  the  monkish  ages, 
which  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  antiquity,  and  that  large 
harvest  which  the  heralds  afford,  and  of  which  enough  may 
be  read  in  Camden’s  Remains,  there  want  not  instances  of 
these  allusions,  this  sporting  with  words,  this  mixture  of 
words  and  things,  even  in  the  remotest  times.  To  give  a few 
examples: 

History  tells  us,  that  Cyrus  the  Great  was  nursed  by  a 
hitch,  that  is,  as  I apprehend  it,  bis  nurse’s  name  was  Spaco, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Medes,  as  Herodotus  informs 
us,  signified  a bitch ; and  so  it  does  at.  this  day  in  the  Hyrca- 
pian  tongue,  according  to  Tanaq.  Faber,  in  his  commentary 
upon  Justin,  Lib.  i.  We  have  a similar  example,  and  much 
better  known,  in  the  Roman  History;  the  two  brothers  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  were  suckled  by  a wolf.  See  Livy,  Lib.  i. 
the  truth  was,  that  the  good  woman’s  name  who  took  them 
to  her  breast  was  Lupa.  “ Sunt,”  says  Livy,  “ qui  Larentiam 
vulgato  corpore  Lupam  inter  pastures  vocatam  patent: 
unde  locum  fabulap  ac  miraculo  datum.”  Lactantius  makes 
great  use  of  this  confession  of  Livy,  and  thereupon  reports 
the  following  Grecian  story,  very  much  to  our  purpose,  of 
one  Leaena,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  destroying  Hip- 
parchus: she  was  a strumpet,  and  because  it  was  improper 
to  erect  a statue  of  a woman  of  her  character  in  the  temple, 
the  Athenians  placed  the  effigy  of  a lioness  there,  according 
to  the  import  of  her  name. 

Nobody  needs  desire  a truer  Rebus,  than  that  of  Virgil, 
Eclog.  III. 

Die  quibus  in  terris  inscripti  nomina  regum 

Nascarjtur  ilores; 

alluding  to  the  hyacinth,  which  takes  its  name,  as  the  fa- 
bles relate,  from  Hyacinthus,  a favourite  youth,  accidentally 
hilled  by  Apollo.  See  Ruaeus,  or  Dr.  Martin,  from  whom  it 
appears  that  the  flower  bore  both  the  character  of  Hyacinth 
and  of  Ajax. 

There  is  another  as  clear  in  the  second  book  of  that  mas- 
terly piece,  the  AEthiopics  of  Heliodorus,  a work  which 
certainly  deserves  a better  edition.  It  is  the  story  of  Chari- 
clea  and  Theagenes,  and  the  author  very  appositely  intro- 
duces the  priestess  of  Apollo  delivering  an  oracle,  (and  no- 
thing could  be  better  adapted  to  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
crades)  in  these  artificial  and  ambiguous  terms,  alluding  to 
the  composition  of  their  respective  names  : 
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T cifiiv  in  tt^wToi?,  avTaq  xAio?  v<?cn  tyacrav, 
d AiXQcl,  rim  ti  Sia?  ymETijc, 

xXio?,  Chariclea. 

0i2{  yi»tT»j;.  Theogenes. 

Sigonius  has  engraved  ami  explained  a coin  of  Julius 
Caesar’s,  (which  is  indeed  common  enough)  with  an  elephant 
upon  it,  because  the  word  Caesar  in  the  Punic  language,  as  is 
testified  both  by  Servius  and  Spartian,  denoted  an  elephant 
But  what  is  most  remarkable,  some  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  called  our  Saviour  piscis,  Tertullianus  de  Bap- 
tismo,  p.  124,  the  letters  of  which  word  are  severally  the  ini- 
tials ot  I riers?  X^iros  Si3  in o?  aco rvf. 

And  to  name  no  more,  of  the  same  kind  is  that  expression 
of  the  number  of  the  beast,  Rev.  xiii.  18,  which  ch.  xv.  2,  is 
called  the  number  of  his  name,  where  the  sublime  author  fol- 
lows the  ancient  custom  of  representing  the  name  by  nu- 
merals, as  on  the  contrary  number  was  often  expressed  by 
artificial  names. — Thus  the  technical  words  Msi9§a ? and’AC§a£a? 
meant  the  sun,  because  the  component  letters  numerically 
taken  amounted  to  365, that  is, 365  days, in  which  the  sun  finish- 
ed his  annual  course.  The  Greek  word  NiIao?,  the  river  Nile, 
in  like  manner  expresses  the  number  365,  as  is  particularly 
taken  notice  of  by  the  admirable  author  above-mentioned. 
Heliodorus,  Lib.  ix.  This  was  according  to  the  Greeks;  for 
otherwise  Mi*0g*s  and  NeiXo?,  had  an  etymology  and  significa- 
tion of  their  own.  The  Basilidian  heretics  were  fond  of  these 
fictitious  names,  and  were  the  coiners  of  that  barbarous  word 
Abraxas,  by  which,  as  St.  Hierome  thinks,  they  meant  Mi- 
thras, and  which,  with  its  companions  M«0g»s  and  NecAos  is  to 
be  resolved  thus : 
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am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant* 

Paul  Gemsege. 


1753,  Jan. 
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Remarks  on  the  Rebus . 


Mr.  Urban, 

^ HE  REAS  the  Spectator*  of  glorious  and  immortal  me- 
mory, has  tried  and  convicted  the  Rebus  of  a complication 
of  crimes,  of  ignorance,  false  taste,  and  folly  ; and  con- 
demned it  tor  a spurious  and  unnatural  excrescence  of  wit ; 
in  pursuance  of  which  condemnation  it  ought  immediately 
to  have  been  banished  these  kingdoms,  and  never  to  have 
appeared  here  again. 

And  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  censure  and  comdemna- 
tion  it  then  received,  it  begins  to  make  a fresh  appearance 
and  to  meet  with  a kind  reception  and  visible  encourage- 
ment in  your  Magazine : it  is  therefore  high  time,  in  order  to 
•curb  and  restrain  this  growing  evil,  and  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther effusion  of  all  such  spurious  wit,  and  elaborate  trifles, 
to  enter  into  an  inquiry  after  the  origin  and  name,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  a Rebus ; and  to  bring  it  once  more  forth, 
and  to  expose  it  to  open  view,  and  to  make  a public  exam- 
ple of  it,  that  so  they  who  are  guilty  of  such  a profanation 
of  wit  ma}'  be  ashamed  any  longer  to  persist  therein,  and 
they  who  are  yet  innocent,  may,  by  their  example,  learn  to 
beware. 

The  word  Rebus  is  taken  from  the  ablative  case  plural  qf 
the  noun  Res,  and  in  its  literal  sense  denotes  the  intimation, 
or  signification,  a man  gives  of  his  opinion,  affection,  or  in- 
tention, by  things,  instead  of  words,  and  the  making  ma- 
terial and  visible  objects  the  interpreters  of  our  hearts,  and 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  ideas  which  (without  words)  we 
would  communicate  to  any  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

Where  words  are  wanting,  or  where  men  of  two  different 
languages  meet  together ; or  where  words  either  spoke?t 
pr written  are  liable  to  be  fished  out,  or  intercepted  ; or  where 
we  are  inclined  to  convey  our  minds  in  a manner  more 
especially  striking  and  ernphatical ; on  these  and  all  such 
like  occasions,  significant  emblems  and  expressive  signs 
are  either  absolutely  necessary  or  highly  convenient;  and  it 
many  times  so  falls  out  that  a visible  model,  a rude  sketch, 
or  imperfect  delineation,  causes  a quicker  apprehension,  a 
deeper  impression,  and  a stronger  conviction  than  the  most 
literal  descriptions,  or  florid  metaphors  are  able  to  produce, 
In  any  such  case  a Rebus  was  proper  and  beautiful,  and 
iully  answered  the  above-mentioned  etymology  of  the  word 
and  end,  and  design  for  which  it.  was  made  use  of,  and  herein 


* Vol.  I.  No.  59. 
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ks  true  nature  did  consist;  but  afterwards  models  and 
copies  of  things,  as  well  as  originals,  and  gestures  and  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  sensible  objects,  came  by  use  and  custom  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  same  class,  and  to  pass  under  the  general 
denomination  of  a Rebus.  To  give  you  a few  instances  of 
these  several  kinds  of  a Rebus. 

When  King  Darius  sent  to  the  Scythians  to  demand  earth 
and  water,  instead  of  a verbal  reply,  they  sent  him  a bird,  a 
frog , and  a mouse , together  with  Jive  arrows,  leaving  him  to 
extract  their  answer  from  these  symbols;  and,  as  I remem- 
ber, Buchanan,  in  his  history  of  Scotland,  tells  us,  that 
when  a friend  of  Robert  Bruce  wanted  to  draw  him  away 
from  the  English  court  to  Scotland,  he  sent  him  a pair  of 
spurs  and  ten  broad  pieces. 

Another  kind  of  Rebus  is  either  an  actual  model,  ora  re- 
presentation in  basso  relievo,  or  a graphical  delineation  in 
shades  and  colours,  of  animals,  rivers,  trees,  mountains,  or 
castles,  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  where 
these  copies  are  either  carved,  engraved,  or  painted ; and 
the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  author  is  to  be  gathered  from  a 
judicious  interpretation,  and  apt  connection  of  these  figures, 

A third  species  of  a Rebus  is,  when  pregnant  actions  are 
performed,  and  gestures  made  use  of,  expressive  and  sig- 
nificant of  the  secret  sentiments,  advice,  and  admonition  of 
the  authors  of  them;  under  which  class  that  action  of  Tar- 
quin  in  striking  off  the  heads  of  the  most  eminent  poppies  in 
his  garden,  will  for  ever  remain  an  illustrious  example. 

To  these  three  species  of  mental  interpretation,  or  dumb 
expression,  we  freely  allow  the  word  Rebus  to  be  truly  and 
properly  applied,  and  under  these  precise  limits  we  abso- 
lutely confine  and  restrain  the  word.  According  therefore 
to  this  standard  thus  formed  and  established,  let  us  now  con- 
sider and  examine  the  modern  Rebus,  so  frequent  in  the 
magazines,  and  see  how  well  it  agrees  and  tallies  therewith. 

Now  in  order  to  the  formation  and  construction  of  a mo- 
dern Rebus , a word  or  name  of  some  place,  person,  or  ob- 
ject, must  be  sought  out  and  made  choice  of,  which  when 
found  and  fixed  upon,  must  be  laid  down  and  stretched  forth 
in  order  for  an  anatomical  dissection.  It  may  consist  of  two, 
three,  or  four  syllables,  the  more  the  merrier,  then  it  must 
be  disjointed  and  laid  open  in  all  its  parts.  If  a compound,  the 
several  ingredients  of  that  composition  are  to  be  separated 
one  from  another,  to  be  laid  apart  and  examined  distinctly. 
If  it  be  no  compound,  then  it  is  to  be  resolved  into  its  sylla- 
bles, and  afterwards  into  its  simple  elements;  the  vowels 
are  to  be  considered  in  one  light,  the  consonants  in  another  j 
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the  letters  are  to  be  surveyed  in  their  natural  order,  then  in 
their  numerical  capacity,  then  with  a view  to  the  word  or 
words  they  are  able  to  produce,  by  inversion  or  transposi- 
tion in  their  own  or  any  foreign  tongue,  in  any  living  or 
dead  language,  Thus  is  the  poor  word  forced  to  undergo 
a most  dreadful  inquisition,  to  be  cast  into  a variety  of  forms, 
and  examined  under  every  different  shape  and  posture  it  is 
able  to  endure;  it  is  put  to  the  rack  and  mangled  and  tor- 
tured without  mercy.  neither  is  it  suffered  to  have  a mo- 
ment’s rest,  so  long  as  there  is  the  least  sense  of  life,  or 
drop  of  blood  remaining  in  it. 

If  the  three  or  four  initial  letters  of  that  word  happen  in 
the  same  order  to  be  three  or  four  initial  letters  of  some 
other  word,  whether  belonging  to  land,  sea,  air,  or  fire,  to 
animal  or  vegetable,  to  any  art,  science,  or  profession,  or 
whether  belonging  to  the  French,  Greek,  Latin,  or  our  own 
mother  tongue,  and  if  the  tilings  themselves  couched  under 
those  words,  be  as  wide  from,  and  as  contrary  to  each  other, 
as  light  is  to  darkness,  and  truth  to  falshootl,  yet  you  are 
to  take  two  or  three  quarters  of  that  (not  thing  but)  word, 
which  in  like  manner  added  to  other  parts  of  other  words, 
which  happen  to  agree  in  the  same  letters,  till  you  have  by 
this  means  gone  through  the  whole  word,  and  then  after  join- 
ing and  cementing  alt  these  parts,  thus  collected  into  one 
word,  you  are  called  upon  and  invited  to  a wild  goose  chare*, 
to  trace  out  and  extract  the  wonderful  mystery  that  lies  co-. 
vered  and  enveloped  under  this  cloud  of  words;  and  this 
•enigma,  thus  formed  and  constructed,  when  covered"  over 
with  a poetical  dress,  and  tagged  with  rhyme,  is  thenceforth 
dignified  and  distinguished  by  the  style  and  title  of  a Rebus; 
a name  as  properly  derived  from  Res,  and  applied  to  such 
conundrums,  as  Lucus  is  from  Lu.v , quia,  non  lucct. 

An  example  will  fully  illustrate  this  affair:  the  word 
Birmingham,  after  it  is  properly  dissected  and  disjointed,  will 
appear  thus  Bir-min-g-ham ; then  say 

Take  three  fourths  of  a creature  which  many  admire. 

That  is  often  confined  in  castle  of  wire  ; 

Three  fourths  of  an  herb  that  a garden  doth  yield, 

Anti  a term  used  by  husbandmen  ploughing  the  field; 

With  that  part  of  a swine  that  is  now  much  in  fashion, 

And  a town  you’ll  discover  in  this  brave  English  nation. 


* Wild  goat's  chace,  vc  arc  informed  is  the  right  expression.  E. 
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From  which  poetical  composition,  if  you  are  endowed 
with  a proper  degree  of  sagacity,  and  a great  share  of  pa- 
tience, you  may  at  length  extract  the  several  constituents 
of  the  word  Birmingham , and  after  having  unravelled  the 
important  mystery,  and  forced  the  citadel,  notwithstanding 
all  its  deep  intrenchments,  you  may  then,  in  an  extasy  of  joy, 
cry  "Et'fsxa,  and  he  amply  rewarded  for  your  pains  and  trouble 
by  the  satisfaction  of  so  happy  a discovery.  A modern  Rebus 
therefore  is  a Hat  contradiction,  pretending  to  deal  with 
things,  when  all  the  while  it  is  concerned  only  in  let- 
ters, syllables,  and  words;  it  is  nothing  but  a mere  shadow 
of  a species  of  false  wit;  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature, 
but  only  in  the  mere  arbitrary  formation  and  casual  similitude 
of  words  ; its  subsistence  is  entirely  precarious  and  liable  to 
be  lost  and  destroyed,  together  with  the  words  on  which  it 
depends  ; do  but  offer  to  translate  a Rebus  into  another  lan- 
guage, and  the  charm  is  immediately  dissolved,  and  the  wit, 
whatever  there  was,  is  all  vanished  into  smoke. — I would, 
therefore,  recommend  the  study  and  composition  of  the  mo- 
dern Rebus  to  men  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  words, 
and  no.  ways  conversant  in  things,  whose  senses  lead  them  to 
thrash,  sift,  and  grind  words  down  to  powder,  and  thence  to 
work  them  up  again  into  whatever  form  or  similitude  they 
please;  I would  likewise  recommend  to  their  care  the  Ana- 
gram and  Acrostic,  and  suffer  them  in  good  weather,  as 
often  as  they  please,  to  amuse  and  divert  themselves  with 
the  echo:  in  doing  which  they  will  follow  some  great  ex- 
amples, and  I would  have  them  henceforth  known  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  style  and  title  of  word  catchers. 

And  as  for  you,  Mr.  Urban,  I think  you  would  act  a judi- 
cious part,  and  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  if 
you  would  lay  all  the  Enigmas,  Conundrums,  Anagrams,  and 
Acrostics,  by  themselves,  together  with  all  the  Rebuses,  that 
your  correspondents  furnish  you  with,  and,  when  they  rise  to 
a sufficient  number,  to  publish  them  in  a supplement  se- 
parate from  your  other  Magazines,  by  which  means  other 
more  useful  materials  may  be  inserted  in  their  room,  and 
your  Magazine  may  be  free  from  the  imputation  of  delight- 
ing in  and  encouraging  any  such  low  and  spurious  produc- 
tions, and  wretched  pretensions  to  taste  and  wit.  If  you 
approve  of  and  comply  with  this  request,  you  will  very  much 
oblige 

Your  humble  servant, 

MiSO-GOTH. 


1753,  July. 
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VII.  Text  and  Gf.oss,  whence  derived. 


Mr.  Urban, 

The  busy  and  inquisitive  nature  of  man  is  not  content  with 
knowing  things  are  so,  but  will  be  prying  into  the  causes 
and  occasion  of  them;  and  this  curiosity,  which  is  certainly 
very  laudable,  when  restrained  within  proper  bounds,  ex- 
tends even  to  languages,  in  which  there  is  hardly  a word, 
a metaphor,  or  an  allusion,  but  what  we  want  to  know  the 
bottom  and  original  of;  for,  though  the  meaning  of  the 
several  expressions  be  well  enough  understood,  that  does 
not  satisfy,  but  we  are  desirous  of  knowing,  at  the  same 
time,  hod)  they  came  to  import  such  and  such  tilings. 
Hence  arise  philology,  etymology,  annotations  upon  au- 
thors, books  of  rhetoric,  and  the  like  helps  of  literature, 
which,  since  the  restoration  of  it,  about  300  years  ago,  have 
been  so  well  received  in  the  world. 

There  are  few,  for  example,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  word  text,  but  how  it  grew  to  signify 
the  word  of  God,  many,  perhaps,  would  be  glad  to  know. 
We  have  it  from  the  Romans,  who,  from  the  similitude  sub- 
sisting between  spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  art  of  com- 
posing, both  in  verse  and  prose,  applied  to  the  latter  several 
expressions  proper  to  the  former;  hence  Horace, 

tenui  deducts  poemata  filo, 

and  Cicero,  texerc  orationem,  and  contexere  carmen.  Amongst 
the  later  Roman  writers  textus  occurs  often  in  the  sense  of 
a piece  or  composition,  and  wf  i&x'n*  came  to  denote  the  word 
of  God,  just  as  the  general  word  scriptura  also  did.  But  this 
is  not  all ; the  method  of  writing  the  scriptures  (and  some 
few  other  books)  before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented, 
was  thus,  as  I here  represent  it,  from  an  old  MS.  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  the  vulgate  version,  now  before  me. 

M ATT  hew  vii.  23. 


Et  tunc  confitebor  illis,  quia 


Non  oovit  Inx  tene- 
bras  1.  nun  aspicit, 
quits  si  aspicerct.tfuic* 
b.'w  non  C6S8U  t. 


in  nullo  approbavi,  scd  reprobavi. 

nunquam  novi  vos.  clis- 


ceclitc  a me  omnes  qui  opera- 

quia 

no q hosnovit,  ergo  em  qui  mandata  ejue  custodiunt, 

mini  iniquitatem. 


qui  operamini : none 
dicitqui  opernti  estis, 
lie  tollat  pcLnitontkun, 
sed  qui  in  judicio, licet 
nor.'  habentis  fatulta- 
tern  pecrandi  tanien 
habetii  uffeetura% 
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The  sentences  at  the  sides  are  the  gloss ; the  middle,  which 
is  in  a larger  hand,  is  the  text ; and  between  the  lines  of  that, 
is  put  the  interlinear^  gloss,  in  which  place  a translation  or 
version  in  some  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Cottonian  and  other 
libraries,  is  sometimes  inserted.  The  text  here  means  the 
word  of  God,  as  opposed  to  the  gloss,  both  the  lateral  and 
the  interlineary  gloss;  and  because  the  text  was  usually 
written,  as  in  this  MS.  in  a very  large  and  masterly  hand,  from 
thence,  a large  and  strong  hand  of  that  sort  came  to  be  called 
text  hand. — By  gloss  is  meant  a commentary  or  exposition, 
generally  taken  out  of  the  Latin  fathers,  St.  Hieronyme,  St. 
Augustine,  &c.  It  is  originally  a Greek  word,  and  at  first 
meant  a single  word  put  to  explain  another,  as  appears  from 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  glossaries,  but  afterwards  it  came 
to  signify  any  exposition  or  larger  commentary.  From  hence 
are  derived  our  English  expressions,  to  put  a gloss  upon  a 
thing,  that  is,  a favourable  interpretation  or  construction; 
gloss , a fair  shining  outside  ; and  to  gloze , to  flatter. 

Yours,  &c. 

Whittington , Oct.  19,  1753,  Paul  Gemsege. 

1753,  Oct. 


TUI.  On  the  ancient  Syrinx  as  described  in  Virgil’s  Eclogues. 

Mr.  Urban, 

As  I now  and  then  peep  into  a classic,  there  occurs  to  me 
a difficulty  in  the  perusal  of  Virgil’s  eclogues;  and,  being 
one  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  understanding  what  they 
read,  I beg  leave  to  propose  it  in  your  Magazine. 

It  is  not  difficult  at  all  to  conceive,  in  what  manner  the  an- 
cients united  the  voice  with  the  lyre  or  other  string  music, 
for  the  one  could  easily  accompany  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently the  same  person  might  perform  with  both  at  the 
same  time.  The  word  vfaAXw  signifies  to  sing  to,  or  with,  the 
lyre,  and  from  thence  come  psalmus,  and  psaliria. 

When  Horace,  Lib.  IV.  Ode  xiii.  says, 

Doctae  psallere  Chiae, 

Mons.  Dacier  writes  upon  it,  ‘Notre  langue  n’a  point  de. 
mot  qui  explique  1 e psallere  des  Grecs  etdes  Latins,  qui  se 
dit  proprement  d’une  personne  qui  chante,  ct  qui  joue  en 
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meme  temps  d’un  instrument.’  So  Heliodorns,  lib.  1. 

QIpGyiv  TrutS'tcnix^ov  ti)  a.vrri,  \J/aAAeiv  te  7 r^o?  Ki0a|av  iTrtfa/Myoy,  Jt', 

&e.  But  then  how  t lie  same  persons,  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  both  piped  and  sung  together,  is  not 
so  easy  to  determine,  and  yet  we  are  very  sure  that  the  rus- 
tics, the  shepherds  and  swains  did  this.  They  could  not  sing 
and  play  with  the  same  breath,  we  are  sensible,  but  the 
words  must  either  follow  the  music,  or  the  music  the  words, 
which  is  the  very  question  I desire  to  start;  but  before  I de- 
liver in)7  own  opinion  upon  it,  I shall  establish  the  fact,  by- 
shewing  that  amongst  the  old  shepherds  the  pipe  and  the 
song  were  usually  conjoined;  for  the  doing  of  which  I shall 
not  need  to  go  any  farther  than  the  five  first  eclogues, 
though  the  same  kind  of  proofs  may  be  drawn  from  the 
others,  as  will  appear  to  the  curious  upon  trial. 

Eel.  1.  1.  2.  Melibceus,  says  to  Tityrus. 

Sylvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  avena. 

Avena  here  is  the  pipe  ; Montfaucon  makes  a difference 
between  Avena  and  Fistula , but  I take  it  that.  Avena , Cala- 
mus, Arundo,  Cicuta,  &.c.  all  mean,  by  a common  me- 
tonymy of  the  matter  for  the  instrument,  the  Fistula  or  the 
pipe;  not  the  single  but  the  compound  one,  or  the  Syrinx , 
which  consisted  of  six  or  seven  single  pipes,  and  sometimes 
more,  all  fastened  together.  The  Syrinx  was  the  usual  in- 
strument of  the  shepherds,  as  appears  from  Eel.  II.  31.  seq. 
3fi.  seq.  Ovid.  Metam.  xiii.  784.  Theocrit.  Idyll,  viii.  18. 
Musa  is  the  words  or  song,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  sung, 
words  at  the  same  time  that  he  played,  from  what  follows, 

Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  sylvas. 

Where  Melibceus  informs  us  of  the  subject  of  Tityrus’ s song, 
namely,  his  mistress  Amaryllis,  whom  yet  he  did  not  cele- 
brate without  his  pipe,  as  is  clear  from  his  answer; 

Illc  meas  errare  boves,  ut  cernis,  et  ipsum 

L ud ere  quae  vellem  calamo  permisit  agresti. 

Eel.  II.  Corydon  pours  out  his  complaint,  but  he  used  the 
pipe  with  his  voice,  as  is  plain  from  the  following  passages; 

Mecum  una  in  sylvis  imitabere  Pana  canendo. 

Pan  primus  calamus  cera  conjungere  plures 

Instituit : 
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Again, 

Nee  te  pocnitcat  calamo  trivisse  labellnm. 

Haec  eadem  nt  sciret,  quid  non  faciebat  Amyntas  ? 

Est  milii  disparibus  septem  com  pacta  eicutis 

Fistula,  Damcetas  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  olim. 

Use  eadem  ut  sciret — he  means  the  tune,  and  not  the 
words,  which  Amyntas,  could  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
Corydon  must  be  supposed  to  use  the  pipe  with  his  song, 
tor  Menalcas  giving  Mopsus  a pipe,  Eel.  V.  says, 

Hac  te  nos  fragili  donabimus  ante  cicuta. 

Haec  nos,  Formosum  Corydon  ardebat  Alexim  : 

Ha;c  eadem  docuit,  Cujum  pecus?  an  Meliboei? 

These  being  the  first  lines  of  the  2d  and  3d  Eclogues,  and 
consequently  denoting  those  Eclogues,  this  passage  imports, 
that  these  very  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  I presume  the  Idy Ilia 
of  Theocritus  in  like  manner,  are  to  be  understood  as  learnt 
by  the  shepherds,  and  sung  to  the  pipe  ; that  the  shepherds 
are  not  to  be  imagined  to  sing  always  extempore , but  some- 
times to  make  use  of  compositions,  and  even  tunes,  previ- 
ously composed;  sometimes  the  compositions  of  others,  and 
sometimes  their  own,  as  Eel.  V. 

Immo  haec,  in  viridi  nuper  quae  cortice  fagi 

Carmina  descripsi,  et  modulans  alterna  notavi, 

Experiar. 

And  again, 

— ista 

Jam  pridem  Stimicon  laudavit  carmina  nobis. 

The  particular  tune  appropriate  to  a piece,  you  find  men- 
tioned, Eel.  ix.  45. 

Numeros  memini,  si  verba  tenerem. 

Eel.  III.  Damcetas  intimates  that  in  his  contest  with  Damon 
he  had  sung  and  played  together. 

An  mihi  cantando  victus  non  redderet  ille, 

Quern  mea  carminibus  meruisset  fistula,  caprum? 

And  Menalcas,  speaking  of  the  same  contest,  joins  singing 
and  playing.  J b * 

VOL.  II. 


F. 
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Cantando  tu  ilium  ? aut  unquam  tibi  fistula  cera  i - 
Juncta  fuit  ? 

And  then  adds  to  the  same  effect, 

•  Non  tu  in  triviis,  indocte,  solebas  - '*>•'  . 

Stridenti  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen  ? ‘ ^ 

where  the  pipe  and  the  verse  occur  united  ag;;'",  itnd  he 
sneers  at  his  playing  as  well  as  his  composition.  conceive 
that  the  Anitebaea-  which  follows  in  that  Eclogu  between 
these  two  antagonists,  was  sung  by  them  to  the  pipe;  for 
Damoetas  upon  this  sneer  immediately  challenges  Menalcas, 
and  consequently  intended,  to  dispute  the  prize  with  him  in 
both  respects. 

Eel.  IV.  and  V.  Mopsus  was  excellent  at  piping,  Menalcas 
at  singing;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  first  did  not  sing, 
and  the  other  did  not  play ; all  that  can  be  said,  is  that  Mop- 
sus was  not  so  good  at  singing,  as  he  was  at  playing;  nor 
■Menalcas  so  good  at  playing,  as  he  was  at  singing.  This  I 
Isay  is  all  that  is  intended  by  the  two  first  lines  of  this 
"Eclogue. 

* r*- 

Tur  non,  Mopse,  boni  quoniam  convenimus  ambo, 

Tu  calamos  inflate  levis,  ego  dicere  versus,  <kc. 

for’AIenalcas  expressly  calls  upon  Mopsus  for  a song; 

Incipe,  Mopse,  prior;  si  quos  awt  Phyllidis  ignes, 

Aut  Alconis  habes  laudes,  aut  jurgia  Codri. 

and  Mopsus  answers, 

Immo  haec,  in  viridi  nuper  qu?c  cortice  fagi 
Carmina  descripsi,  et  modulans  alterna  notavi, 

Experiar. 

And  then  follows  the  monody  upon  Daphnis.  Mopsus 
both  sung  and  played,  for  Menalcas  says  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  performance, 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta, 

Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramme 

Nec  calamis  solum  icquiparas,  sed  voce  magistrum. 

The  fact  I think  is  clear;  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  blow 
and  sing  at  the  same  time,  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
voice  went  first,  or  the  tune  ? It  is  certainly  most  natural  that 
' th<*  strain  should  be  played  first,  but  I know  of  no  positive 
authority  for  it.  However,  I shall  content  myself  with  thinking 
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flO,  till  I see  some  proof  of  the  contrary.  Some  perhaps 
may  fancy,  that  the  words  were  not  adapted  to  the  tune,  but 
that  the  music  came  in  independently,  by  way  of  interlude 
between  every  verse,  or  every  distich,  &c.  but  the  words  in 
the  5th  Eel. 

Immo  litre,  in  viridi  nuperqua?.  cortice  fagi 
Caruiina  descripsi,  et  modulans  alterna  notavi, 
E.xperiar — 

and  those  others  in  the  ixth,  45, 

— Numeros  memini,  si  verba  tencrem  — 

shew  evidently,  that  the  words  were  modulated  to  a tune; 
were  set,  and  that  the  music  was  not  interposed  only  at  cer- 
tain breaks,  or  at  the  ends  of  the  stanza. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

1753,  Suppii  Paul  Gemsege, 

Mr.  Urban, 

IN  your  last  Supplement,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Gemsege  has 
star  ted  a difficulty  m Virgil’s  Eclogues,  where  the  shep- 
ci  s are  described  as  piping  and  singing  at  the  same  time. 
It  their  p,pes  were  blown  with  the  mouth,  as  Menalcas,  in  the 
ttnrd  Eclogue  seems  to  intimate,  they  could  not  possibly  sing 
ant  pay  with  the  same  breath  : therefore  I am  of  opinion  that 
in  such  a case,  they  first  played  over  the  tune,  and  then 
sung  a verse,  or  stanza  of  the  song  answering  thereto-  and 
so  p ay  eel  and  sung  alternately ; which  manner  of  playing  and 

IS  Ty  C°'nm°n  with  the  P‘Pers  and  fiddlers  at  our 
countiy  wakes,  &c  who  might  perhaps  originally  borrow  the 

fni'r01"  the  Romf  s>  during  their  residence  in  Britain. 
But  Mr.  Gemsege  observes,  that  the  Syrinx,  which  was 

« ,1  the  shepherds,  was  not  a single 

pipe,  but  a compound  one  which  consisted  of  six  or  seven 

antf  CofvdnS’  and  ,SO‘netime?  inore’  illJ  fastened  together; 

. k.  'C.on’  ln  tbe  second  Eclogue  says,  that  Pan  first 
ght  to  join  several  reeds  together  with  wax;  or,  as  Dry 

eel^5  tailSht » jo*"  with’wai 

lecture  tb , d % different  tones.  From  whence  I con- 

the  bn  ’ ■ 'ei  S3T1I1X  "as  an  11,strument  somewhat  like 

thatkmdlPT  an<  VVHS  bl.ow"  wlth  beil°ws,  or  something-  of 

and  the  l’,  S°’  th®  music.m,&ht  easii.V  accompany  the  suim, 

ana  the  same  person  perform  both  together. 
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And  I think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  compound 
pipe,  or  Syrinx  of  the  Roman  shepherds,  was  the  original 
of,  or  gave  birth  to,  the  bagpipe  amongst  the  Britons.  I am 
the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  as  the  bagpipe  continues 
to  be  the  favourite  music  of  the  country  people  in  Great 
Britain,  and  particularly  in  Scotland,  to  this  day. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

1754,  Feb.  Sylvius. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I CAN  readily  agree  with  Sylvius,  that  the  Syrinx  might 
give  occasion  to  the  bagpipe,  by  leading  the  way  to  its 
invention;  for  it  was  certainly  very  natural,  both  for  ease 
in  playing,  and  for  the  saving  of  breath,  and  even  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  performer’s  lungs,  to  contrive  a me- 
thod of  conveying  wind  to  the  several  pipes  by  means  of 
bellows.  This  was  so  obvious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  use- 
ful, that  the  ancients,  I think,  could  not  well  miss  it.  And 
from  thence  afterwards  gradually  arose  that  capital  instru- 
ment, the  organ.  But  I doubt  the  bagpipe,  though  it  be 
unquestionably  an  old  instrument,  since  in  the  opinion  of 
Sahnasius  it  is  alluded  to  in  these  verses, 

Copa  syrisca  caput  Graia  redimita  mitella, 

Crispum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere  latus, 

Ebria  famosa  saltat  lasciva  tabella, 

Ad  cubitum  raucos  excutiens  calamos, 

yet  did  not  rise  so  high  in  antiquity  as  these  Virgilian  shep- 
herds, and  consequently  that  the  Syrinx  was  not  played  by 
them,  like  a bagpipe,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  after 
times.  Nay,  I think  it  may  be  proved  to  demonstration, 
that  they  used  their  mouths  in  performing  on  this  instru- 
ment, for  Corydon  in  the  2d  Eclogue,  immediately  after 
speaking  of  the  invention  of  the  Syrinx  by  Pan,  and  the  per- 
formances of  that  god ; 

Mecum  una  in  silvis  imitabere  Pana  cancndo. 

Pan  primus  calamos  cera  conjungere  pluris 

Instituit : Pan  curat  oves,  oviumque  magistros, 

subjoins, 

Nec  te  pccniteat  calamo  trivisse  labellum, 
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where  Dryden  gives, 

Nor  scorn  the  pipe, , &c. 

which  affords  indeed  the  sense  or  import  of  the  passage,  but 
does  by  no  means  satisfy  the  learned  antiquary,  who  is  ex- 
pressly taught  in  this  place  that  the  Syrinx  was  played  with 
the  mouth  ; it  may  therefore  be  rather  translated, 

Then  blush  not  thou  with  reeds  to  wear  thy  lip. 

To  all  which  I beg  leave  to  add,  that  Polyphemus’s  pipe 
was  a Syrinx,  and  is  described  as  such  by  Ovid.  Metamorph. 
xiii.  784.  and  he  was  wont  to  carry  it  hung  to  his  neck  by  a 
string;  for  so  Virgil,  speaking  of  this  monster,  says, 

Et  sola  voluptas, 

Solamenque  mali ; de  collo  fistula  pendet. 

^En.  iii.  660. 

where  Dryden  has  it. 

His  pond’rous  whistle  from  his  neck  descends. 

I suppose  he  means  depends ; but  however  this  be,  this  way 
of  wearing  the  pipe  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  method 
of  carrying  a bagpipe,  which  I really  believe  was  not  in- 
vented so  early,  at  least  was  not  played  on,  either  by  the 
Sicilian,  the  Arcadian,  or  the  Maronian  shepherds ; but  to 
crown  all,  there  is  a figure  in  Montfaucon,  B.  iii.  p.  271. 
playing  on  the  Syrinx,  and  he  evidently  puts  it  to  his 
mouth.  But  though  I do  not  concur  with  Sylvius  in  his 
opinion,  I am  obliged  to  him  nevertheless  for  his  attempt 
to  explain  this  matter,  as  indeed  I shall  be  to  any  gen-, 
tleman  that  will  give  us  his  thoughts  on  the  difficulty  I 
proposed. 

Yours,  &c. 


1754,  Aprils 


Paul  Gemsege. 


Author  of  E ikon  Basilikc  vindicated, . 
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IX.  On  the  Eikon  Basu.ikf.. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  gentleman  who  writes  his  thoughts  upon  that  odd 
Greek  verse  in  the  title  page  of  Eikon  Basiiike, 

To  Xct  a yiS'utvtrev  rrtv  otoAiv  saV  to  Kumra., 

encourages  any  one  who  does  not  approve  his  solution  to 
exhibit  one  more  natural  and  rational.  Such  an  one  I think 
may  be  found  in  a translation  more  literal,  “ Christ  did  no 
wrong  to  the  city,  or  state,  neither  did  Charles.” 

To  shew  how  natural  a sense  this  is,  let  it  only  he  ob- 
served that  one  of  the  reproaches  cast  upon  our  Saviour,  was, 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  civil  interests  of  his  country. 
“ If  we  let  him  alone  all  men  will  believe  on  him,  and  the 
Romans  shall  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  nation. 
John  xi.  48.  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar’s 
friend.  John  xix.  12.”  So  it  was  alleged  against  Charles  the 
First,  that  his  intention  was  to  govern  without  parliament,  to 
make  orders  of  council  equally  obligatory  with  statute  laws, 
to  raise  money  without  the  help  of  parliaments,  by  loans, 
writs  for  ship  money,  and  other  illegal  methods.  Now,  says 
his  advocate  in  this  line,  “ as  the  censure  of  our  Saviour 
was  unjust,  so  was  that  of  the  king.”  And  it  may  be  remarked 
in  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  that  since  the  Restoration 
pi  any  have  taken  pains  to  draw  a parallel  between  them,  in 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  the  malignity  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  their  own  meekness  and  patience. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  add  upon  this  occasion,  that,  in  the 
year  1686,  when  the  Earl  of  Anglesey’s  books  were  selling 
by  auction,  this  book  presented  itself  among  others;  the 
bidders  being  cold,  the  company  had  time  to  turn  over  the 
leaves;  and  there  they  found  a declaration  under  his  lord- 
ship’s own  hand,  that  King  Charles  the  Second  and  the 
Dul>e  of  York,  both  assured  him  that  it  was  not  of  the.  king’s 
own  compiling,  but  made  by  Dr.  Gatiden,  Bishop  of  Exon. 
This  made  a noise;  and  Dr.  Walker  being  questioned  about 
it,  as  known  to  be  very  intimate  with  Gauden,  he  owned 
that  the  bishop  had  imparted  to  him  the  plan  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  several  chapters  actually  composed;  and  that  he, 
oil  the  other  hand,  had  disapproved  the  imposing  in  such  a 
manner  on  the  public.  If  any  doubt  yet  remains  with  the 
reader,  1 am  to  add  that  one  North,  a merchant  of  London, 
a man  of  good  credit,  married  the  bishop’s  son’s  lady’s  sister, 
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and  after  young  Gauden’s  death  his  papers  came  into  North’s 
hand,  being  his  brother-in-law.  There  he  found  one  packet 
relating  entirely  to  Eikon  Basilike,  containing  among  other 
things,  original  letters,  and  a narrative  written  by  Dr.  Gau- 
den’s own  wife.  Shall  I add  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  if 
I remember  right  (for  I have  not  the  book  by  me)  bishop 
Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  tells  us,  that 
as  he  had  once  an  occasion  to  quote  Eikon  Basilike,  when  in 
conference  with  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  Duke  of  .. 
York,  they  both  declared  that  their  father  never  wrote  that 
book,  but  that  it  was  written  by  Gauden,  whom  they  reward- 
ed with  a bishoprick. 

I am,  yours,  &c. 

Somerset,  March  5,  1754.  P. 

N.B.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Toland’s  and  Richardson’s 
Life  of  Milton,  and  Bayle’s  General  Dictionary. 

[We  have  published  the  foregoing  letter  principally  be- 
cause it  has  contracted  into  a very  small  space,  the  whole 
force  of  whatever  can  be  produced  to  prove  that  the  Eikon 
Basilike,  was  not  written  by  King  Charles  I.  As  the  ques- 
tion has  been  lately  revived,  we  wish  that  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents would  contract  the  arguments,  on  the  other  side, 
into  the  same  compass.] 

1754,  March , 

Mr.  Urban, 

I HAVE  endeavoured  to  answer  your  correspondent  who 
signs  P.  within  the  compass  you  prescribed,  and  am, 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 

X. 

As  there  can  be  no  connection  between  the  sense  of  the 
Greek  line  prefixed  to  the  Eikon  Basilike,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  that  piece,  I shall  only  insert  Dr.  South’s  opinion  of 
the  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  between  Christ  and 
King  Charles,  and  hastily  condemned,  not  as  indecent  only, 
but  blasphemous.  “ Is  it  blasphemy  to  compare  the  king 
to  Christ  in  that  respect,  in  which  Christ  was  made  like  him } 
or  can  he  be  like  us  in  all  things,  and  we  not  like  him  ? Cer- 
tainly there  was  something  in  that  providence  which  so  long 
ago  appointed  the  chapter  of  our  Saviour’s  passion  to  be 
read  on  the  day  of  the  king’s;  and,  1 am  sure,  the  resem- 
blance is  so  near,  that  had  he  li\ed  before  him,  he  might 
have  been  a type  of  him.” 
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To  the  declaration  signed  by  Lord  Anglesey,  that  Charles 
II.  and  the  Duke  of  York  assured  him  the  Eikon  Basilike  was 
not  the  king’s,  may  be  opposed,  the  public  testimony  of  both 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  to  the  contrary,  under  the  great  seal, 
in  their  patent  to  Mr.  Royston,  for  printing  all  the  works  of 
Charles  I.  and  this  surely  deserves  greater  credit  than  a pri- 
vate memorandum  unattested,  purporting  it  to  be  written 
with  a view  that  it  could  not  answer.  I assert  this,  says 
Lord  Anglesey,  to  undeceive  others  : but  if  his  intention 
had  been  to  undeceive  others,  why  did  he  leave  his  declara- 
tion in  the  privacy  of  his  study,  on  a single  leaf  that  might 
be  obliterated  or  torn  out;  where  indeed  it  was  known  to 
exist  but  by  accident,  the  slow  sale  of  the  book  affording 
time  to  the  company  to  turn  over  the  leaves  ? why  did  he 
not  authenticate  his  declaration  by  proper  witnesses,  and 
publish  it  to  the  world,  or  leave  it  in  some  trusty  hand,  with 
a charge  to  publish  it  at  some  more  convenient  season? 

As  to  Gauden’s  pretensions  to  this  book,  they  are  easily  to 
be  accounted  for,  supposing  them  to  be  ill  founded.  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Bryan  Duppa,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Gauden,  presuming  on  the  favour  of  some  persons  at  court, 
solicited,  with  great  eagerness,  for  the  vacant  see,  though 
he  had  openly  abjured  the  whole  episcopal  order,  and  was 
said  to  have  advised  King  Charles  II.  by  letter,  to  suppress 
it  in  Scotland:  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  this  favour,  lie  is 
said  to  have  whispered  among  his  friends,  and  attempted, 
without  witness  or  credit,  to  persuade  the  king,  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  that  their  father  was  obliged 
to  him  for  the  credit  which  he  derived  from  the  Eikon  Basi- 
like. But  this  was  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
nor  was  any  person  then  living,  who  could  give  evidence 
concerning  the  book. 

It  is,  however,  urged,  that  Dr.  Walker,  at  the  age  of  70, 
and  40  years  after  the  king’s  death,  appeared  in  defence  of 
this  fiction;  but  must  Walker’s  evidence,  in  favour  of  Gau- 
den, be  deemed  indisputable,  as  the  letter  writer  insinuates, 
merely  because  Gauden  was  his  preceptor,  and  afterwards 
his  intimate?  this  surely  is  rather  a reason  why  it  ought  to  be 
suspected.  Besides  Walker’s  evidence  is  defective,  and  in 
some  instances  scarcely  consistent,  for  though  he  says  Dr. 
Gauden  shewed  him  the  plan,  and  several  chapters  actually 
composed,  yet  he  does  not  say  that  they  were  in  the  doctor’s 
hand  ; and  he  afterwards  expresses  himself  doubtfully7, 
whether  he  read  any  part  of  the  manuscript,  or  only  saw  it 
with  the  title  of  the  chapters,  though  surely,  if  Gauden 
shewed  him  some  part  actually  composed,  as  his  own  work, 
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he  could  not  have  mortified  him  with  such  coldness  and 
want  of  curiosity  as  not  to  read  it:  besides,  tor  what  other 
purpose  was  it  shewn  ? and  bow  could  Walker  lie  supposed 
to  live  at  this  time  in  the  house  with  Gauden,  and  know  so 
much,  without  knowing  more  ? 

As  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  North  and  Mrs.  Gauden,  it  can 
stand  for  little,  if  the  following  positive  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  book,  be  considered. 

M.  de  la  Pla,  minister  of  Finchingfield,  in  a letter  to  Dr. 
Goodall,  informs  him,  that  William  Allen,  a man  of  repute 
and  veracity,  who  had  been  many  years  a servant  to  Gauden, 
declared,  that  Gauden  told  him  he  had  borrowed  the  book, 
and  that  being  obliged  to  return  it  in  a certain  time,  he  sate 
up  in  bis  chamber  one  whole  night  to  transcribe  it,  Allen 
himself  sitting  up  with  him,  to  make  up  his  fire  and  snuff 
his  candles. 

It  is  also  recorded  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  who  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  his  own  times, 
that  these  meditations  had  been  begun  by  his  Majesty  at 
Oxford,  long  before  he  went  thence  to  the  Scots,  under  the 
title  of  Suspiria  Regalia;  and  that  the  manuscript  itself,  writ- 
ten in  the  king’s  own  hand,  being  lost  at  Naseby,  was  restored 
to  him  at  Hampton  Court,  by  Major  Huntington,  who  bad 
obtained  it  from  Fairfax.  That  Mr.  Thomas  Herbert,  who 
waited  on  his  Majesty  in  his  bed  chamber,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  William  Livet,  a page  of  the  back  stairs,  fre- 
quently saw  it  there,  read  several  parts  of  it,  and  saw  the 
king  divers  times  writing  farther  on  in  that  very  copy  w hich 
Bishop  Duppa,  by  his  Majesty’s  direction,  sent  to  Mr.  Roy- 
ston,  a bookseller,  at  the  Angel  in  Ivy  Lane,  on  the  23d  of 
December  1648,  who  made  such  expedition,  that  the  im- 
pression w7as  finished  before  the  30th  of  January,  on  which 
his  Majesty  died.  Lastly,  it  is  improbable,  that  if  this  book 
had  been  the  work  of  Gauden,  King  Charles  II.  would  have 
expressed  himself  with  so  little  esteem  and  affection,  when 
he  heard  of  His  death;  “1  doubt  not,  said  he,  it  will  be 
easy  to  find  a more  worthy  person  to  fill  his  place.” 

for  a further  account  and  confirmation  of  these  facts,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a vindication  of  King  Charles  against 
Anglesey’s  Memorandum.  4to.  1711.  An  Appendix  to  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Barwick.  Dr.  Hollingsworth’s  Defence  of 
Eikon  Basilike,  2 parts,  4to.  1692.  Ditto,  by  Thomas  Long, 
B.  D.  4to.  1693.  And  Dugdale’ s Short  View. 

1754,  April. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

Me  'N  of  polite  learning  have  long  complained,  that  Latin 
written  by  moderns,  of  whatever  skill  in  the  language,  has 
something  in  it  unlike  that  of  the  purest  classics.  This  has 
generally  been  resolved,  like  taste,  into  the  French  Je  nesqai 
quoi;  or  attributed  to  the  aukxvardness  of  imitation.  But 
certainly  a defect  that  is  universal  must  be  in  essentials.  It 
may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  it  may 
not,  in  a great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  be  owing  to  the 
use  of  wrong  tenses  in  verbs ; an  error  produced  by  defects 
in  that  case,  common  to  all  grammars  ever  yet  published  in 
our  own  or  any  other  nation. 

It  is  now  about  four  years  since  I was  appointed  master 
of  a free  grammar  school,  when,  though  the  classics  had 
been  the  principal  study  of  my  life,  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  true  analysis  of  their 
language,  in  order  to  discharge  that  trust  with  fidelity.  For 
initiating  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  I made  use  of 
Lilly,  as  revised  by  Ward:  which,  in  perspicuity  and  regular 
disposition,  far  exceeds  any  compend  of  the  art,  I have 
been  able  to  procure.  But  as  this,  as  well  as  others,  has  its 
errors  and  deficiencies,  I took  the  pains  to  collect,  from  the 
best  writers  on  that  subject,  such  remarks,  for  the  use  of 
my  upper  school,  as  1 hoped,  would,  in  some  degree,  per- 
fect that  grammar,  make  my  youth  acquainted  with  the 
grounds  of  the  science,  and  put  it  in  their  power  always  to 
avoid  a grammatical  error.  In  the  execution  of  this  design, 
I found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  new  modelling  the 
tenses  of  the  verbs ; or  rather  indeed  of  restoring  them  to 
their  most  ancient  form,  that  of  Varro.  From  which,  how 
all  the  grammarians  in  general  came  to  vary,  (in  a case  so 
plain,  and  supported  by  such  authority)  is  to  me  matter  of 
astonishment.  The  world  has  seen  how  much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  Homer  by  Dr.  Clark’s  revival  of  this  form  in  the 
Greek ; aiid  w hy  may  not  as  much  be  done  by  it  for  the 
Latin  ? 

The  disposition  of  matter  in  Lilly,  as  I before  observed, 
is  extremely  proper;  and  therefore,  to  make  the  formation 
of  verbs  easier  to  childhood,  he  begins  with  the  present 
tense.  But  as  youth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  are  capable  of 
thought  and  reflection,  and  must  have  learnt  the  formation 
long  before;  I there  reduce  time  to  its  natural  order,  the  past , 
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the  present , and  the  future;  each  of  which  being  conceived, 
as  respecting  the  action  or  passion  perfect  or  imperfect , con- 
stitutes two  separate  tenses  or  times.  To  explain  this  more 
fully,  I shall  subjoin  a paradigm, 

Modi  Indicativi. 

Praeteritum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praeteritum  rei  imperfectae.  (Praeter-imperfect.) 

Amabam,  as,  at ; &c.  I did  love , or  was  loving. 

Tempus  praeteritum  rei  perfectae,  (Praeter-perfect ) 
Amaveram,  as,  at ; ike.  I had  loved,  or  been  loving. 

Praesens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praesens  rei  imperfectae,  (Present-imperfect.) 
Amo,  as,  at ; Ac.  I love , or  am  loving. 

Tempus  praesens  rei  perfectae,  (Present-perfect.) 
Amavi,  isti,  it;  Ac.  I have  loved,  or  been  loving. 

Futurum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperfectae,  (Future-imperfect.) 
Amabo,  bis,  bit;  Ac.  I shall  or  will  love,  or  be  loving. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  perfectae,  (Future-perfect.) 
Amavero,  ris,  rit;  Ac.  I shall  have  loved,  or  been  loving. 

To  such  as  ask  my  reasons  for  preferring  this  distribution 
of  tenses,  I answer,  1st.  That  it  is  both  a natural,  regular, 
and  easy  one;  and  what  I am  persuaded  others,  as  well  as 
myself,  from  observations  on  the  usage  of  good  authors, 
will  find  to  be  just.  2dly.  Let  them  please  to  consider, 
whether  the  judgment  of  Varro  and  Dr/Clark,  be  not,  in 
this  case,  equal,  not  to  say  superior,  to  that  of  all  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  besides.  And,  Sdly.  Whether  the 
four  defective  verbs  fcaepi,  memini,  novi,  and  odi,)  which,  un- 
der the  perfect  form,  retain  also  the  sense  of  the  imperfect, 
amount  not  to  a demonstration,  that  it  is  right.  To  instance 
in  one : 

Modi  Indicativi. 

Praeteritum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praeteritum  rei  imperfecta?  et  perfecta?. 
Noveram,  as,  at;  Ac.  I did  know,  and  I had  known. 

Praesens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praesens  rei  imperfectae  et  perfectae. 

Novi,  isti,  it;  Ac.  I know , and  i have  known. 
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Futurum  primum  et.  secundum. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperfecta?  et  perfect??. 

Novero,  ris,  rit ; &c.  1 shall  know,  and  have  known. 

A thorough  acquaintance  with  this  true  state  of  the  tenses 
would,  l believe,  prevent  the  affixing  wrong  ideas  of  time 
in  Latin  compositions  ; a fault  very  much  fallen  into  by  mo- 
derns. It  would  also  supersede  several  frivolous  and  false 
rules  of  grammar;  such  as,  that  Conjunctions  join  the  same 
mood  but  different  tenses.  For,  not  to  say  (what  however  is 
true)  that  the  business  of  conjunctions  is  not  to  join  together 
either  moods,  tenses,  or  indeed  single  words,  but  sentences  or 
clauses  of  sentences,  those  different  tenses  as  the  grammarians 
call  them,  are  in  reality  the  same.  Witness  that  deservedly 
admired  passage  of  Virgil : 

Exiit  ad  cuelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos 
Mii'aturqiie  novas  frondes  ; &c. 

where  any  man,  with  half  an  eye,  may  see  that  exiit 
and  miratur  are  both  of  the  present,  tense:  and  that  the  for- 
mer must  be  Englished  is  gone,  not  was  gone ; for  so  it  must 
have  been  exierat. 

But  to  proceed  ; to  the  imperative  mood  I found  it  neces- 
sary to  add  three  new  tenses  ; a present-perfect,  a future -bn-, 
perfect,  common  to  this  mood,  with  the  indicative : and  a fu- 
ture-perfect, common  to  all  the  moods,  except  the  infinitive , 

Modi  Imperative 
Pt^aesens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praesens  rei  imperfectae,  (Present-imperfect.) 
Ama,  ato;  et,  ato;  &c.  love  thou,  or  be  thou  loving. 

Tempus  praesens  rei  perfectae,  (Present-perfect.) 
Amaveris,  rit;  &c.  have  thou  loved,  or  been  loving. 

Futurum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperfects,  (Future-imperfect.) 
Amabis,  bit;  &<:.  Love  thou  hereafter,  or  be  loving. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  perfects?,  (Future-perfect.) 
Amaveris,  rit;  Ac.  Have  thou  loved  hereafter,  or  been  loving. 

Let  Odcrint,  dum  metuant ; b(  adolesc&ntes  meminerint 
piulicituc,  out  of  Tully,  suffice  as  examples  of  the  present- 
perfectoi  this  mood;  where  the  defective  verbs,  as  has  been 
already  observed  under  the  form  of  the  perfect , include 
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the  sense  also  of  the  imperfect.  Examples  of  the  first  fu- 
ture oi  this  mood  occur  so  frequently,  that  it  is  needless  to 
cite  any;  however,  take  this  out  of  Ovid — Gradere  et  scita- 
here  ab  ipso.  Met.  Lib.  1.  line  775,  where  Dr.  Friend  and 
other  editors,  aware  of  the  difficulty,  but  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  it,  have  put  a colon  stop,  as  a fence,  to  separate 
these  two  di  he  rent  moods,  as  they  thought  them,  and  to 
counterbalance  the  force  of  the  copulative. 

Of  the  latter  future  take  this  example  out  of  Terence, 

- Nec  tu  ea  causa  minqeris 

Hajc  quae  facis,  ne  is  suam  inutet  sententiam. 

And.  Act.  II.  Seen.  3. 

where  the  common  resolution  by  fac  and  ut  is  a very  harsh 
one,  and,  in  my  opinion,  much  better  resolved  this  way; 
especially  as,  in  all  l^ke  cases,  it  must  be  rendered  into  other 
languages  by  the  imperative. 

Before  I finish  with  this  mood,  I should  be  glad,  if  such  as 
are  studious  of  grammatical  perfection,  would,  in  their  read- 
ing of  classics  of  the  best  note,  observe,  whether  the  two 
defective  verbs,  salvebis.  and  valebis,  ever  occur  in  the  indicative 
sense.  That  they  are  of  the  first  future  of  the  imperative , 
above  described,  numbers  of  instances  maybe  produced; 
but  I much  doubt  whether  it  was  not  through  ignorance,  as 
this  tense  belonged  also  to  the  imperative,  that  the  compilers 
of  grammar  have  referred  them  to  the  indicative. 

In  the  Optative,  Potential,  and  Subjunctive  Moods,  the  same 
ratio  of  tenses  obtains,  as  in  the  Indicative ; only  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the present  vend  future  are  the  same  both  in 
the  perfect  and  impel  feet.  For  instance, 

Modi  Optativi,  Potentials,  et  Subjunctive 

PrcEteritum.primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praeteritum  rei  imperfecta;,  (Preter-imperfect.) 
Amarem,  res,  ret;  tkc.  I might,  could,  &c.  love,  or  be  loving. 

Tempus  praeteritum  rei  perfects;,  (Praeter-perfect.) 
Amavissem,  ses,  set;  &c.  I might,  could,  &c.  have  loved,  or 
be  loving. 

Praesens  et  futurum  primum  et  secundum. 

•Tempus  praesens  et  futurum  rei  imperfecta;,  (Present,  and 

future-imperlect.) 

Amem,  es,  et;  &c.  I may,  &c.  or  shall  love,  or  be  loving. 
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Tcmpus  praesens  et  futurum  rei  perfectae,  (Present  and. 

future-perfect.) 

im 

Amaver — ris,  rit;  &c.  I may,  should,  &c.  or  shall  have  loved 

O 

or  been  loving. 

But  in  the  infinitive  mood,  the  past,  and  present  are  the 
same,  both  in  the  imperfect  and  perfect ; and  the  future  dis- 
tinct; as, 

Modi  Infinitivi. 

Pncteritum  ct  praesens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praeteritum  et  praesens  rei  imperfecta?,  (Preter 
and  present-imperfect.) 

Me,  te,  ilium;  nos,  vos,  illos ; amare:  That  I was,  or  am 
loving. 

Tempus  praiteritum  et  praesens  rei  perfectae,  (Preter  and 

present-perfect.) 

Me,  te,  ilium;  &c.  amavisse ; That  I have,  or  had  been 
lovinof. 

O 

Futurum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperfecta?,  (Future-imperfect.) 
Me,  te,  ilium  ; &c.  arnaturum  esse;  That  I am  about  to  be 
loving. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  perfectae,  (Future-perfect.) 

Me,  te,  ilium;  &c.  arnaturum  fuisse;  That  I was  about  to  be 
lo\  mg. 

This  is  the  form  to  which  I reduce  the  active  voice ; and 
the  passive  follows  in  like  manner;  only  with  some  neces- 
sary alterations  in  those  tenses,  which  are  made  up  of  the 
participle  and  auxiliary  verb.  Where  the  first  form  both  of 
the  past  and  present,  by  including  both  the  imperfect  and  per- 
fect sense,  affords  the  same  argument  of  the  right  distribution 
of  tenses,  in  the  above  Paradigm,  with  the  four  defective 
verbs,  before-mentioned;  thus: 

Praeteritum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praeteritum  rei  imperfecta?  et  perfectae,  (Preter 
imperfect  and  perfect.) 

Amatus,  eram,  ras;  &c.  I was,  &c.  had  been,  loved. 

Praesens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praesens  rei  imperfecta?  et  perfects?,  (Presept-* 
imperfect  and  perfect.) 

Amatus  sum,  es,  &c.  I am,  or  have  been  loved; 

.ij 
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whereas  the  latter  form  amafus fur  ram,  and  amafus  fui,  &e. 
signify  the  thing  without  the  least  mixture  of  the  imperfect, , 
though  in  all  grammars  they  are  pul  down  with  the  former, 
as  equivalent. 

1 shall  now  only  beg  leave  to  add  one  caution  to  my  fellow- 
labourers,  to  the  youth  of  the  universities,  and  to  the  studious 
in  the  dead  languages,  (lor  whose  service  I have  communi- 
cated my  thoughts,  and  to  whose  judgment  I submit  them) 
that  in  their  trial  of  what  I have  advanced,  they  be  aware, 
that  the  true  time  of  an  action  or  passion,  is  in  some  cases, 
exceedingly  hard  to  determine  exactly.  That  the  transi- 
tion between  contiguous  tenses , and  between  the  perfect 
and  imperfect  state  of  the  same  tense,  is  nearly  like  that  of 
light  and  shade,  in  painting.  For  instance,  it  is  often  the 
same  thing,  whether  you  make  use  of  the  perfect  or  prater - 
imperfect  tense  of  the  grammars.  The  difference  between 
time  present  in  its  perfect  state,  and  time  past,  in  its  imperfect 
state,  being  almost  imperceptible.  But  the  mistake  hitherto 
has  been  in  taking  the  perfect  tense  of  the  grammars  to  he  the 
wore  perfect  time  of  the  two;  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  only 
the  present  perfect,  and  the  other  as  it  is  rightly  termed,  the 
prater-imperfect.  So  jusserat , dixerat,  fmierat , &c.  when 
they  occur,  after  some  speech  in  authors;  though  they  are 
used  in  the  form  of  the  prater-perfect,  yet  may  best  be 
turned  into  English  by  the  Aorist  or  Indefinite,  viz.  he  ordered, 
he  spoke,  he  ended;  which  is  the  sense  of  the  prater-imperfect. 
For  the  Latins  being  without  Aorists,  make  use  of  this  tense 
and  the  prater-perfect  of  the  grammars  for  that  purpose. 

1 have  added,  to  the  active  voice,  the  passive  sign,  with  the 
English  participle  in  ing,  for  the  assistance  of  ushers;  to 
whom  I should  by  all  means  recommend  the  practice  of  ac- 
customing their  youth,  sometimes  to  write  the  verbs  in  that 
form,  which  will  obviate  a very  common  mistake,  namely,, 
its  being  taken  by  them  for  the  passive  voice. 

The  form  of  the  infinitive  Mood  is  altered,  and  the  accusa- 
tive case  put  before  it,  to  show,  that,  like  an  impersonal,  it  is 
capable  of  being  applied  to  all  the  persons,  by  the  addition 
of  the  personal  pronoun. 

Thus  much  of  my  grammatical  collection  I have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  offer  to  the  public,  hoping  it  may  he  of 
general  use.  With  the  rest  I have  resolved  not  to  trouble 
it,  as  being  not  all  my  own,  but  collected  from  a great  nuin- 
Kii  of  authors.  By  the  channel  of  your  Magazine  it  will 
he  far  diffused ; and  to  such  as  are  wedded  for  life  to  old 
iornis,  cost  no  more  than  the  trouble  of  reading.  And  my 
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design  will  he  fully  answered,  if  it  either  contributes  satis- 
factorily to  the  clearing  up  this  most  intricate  and  nice  part 
of  grammar;  or  excites  some  other  person,  of  more  pene- 
tration and  leisure  to  do  it  better. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Ashford , in  Kent , April  2.  S.  Barrett. 

1754,  April. 


XI.  Proverbial  Saying  explained. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Dr.  FULLER  died  while  he  was  writing  that  extensive 
work,  intitled,  the  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  for 
which  reason,  amongst  others,  that  book  is  not  so  complete 
as  one  could  wish.  In  some  counties  he  has  registered  the 
proverbial  sayings  peculiar  to  them,  in  others  he  has  omitted 
them,  and  yet.  those  counties  no  doubt  affording  some, 
though  the  doctor  could  not  recollect  them.  One  saying 
we  have  in  the  Northern  parts,  omitted  by  him,  which  is 
there  very  common,  but  perhaps  wants  some  explanation; 
it  is  this,  as  cunning  as  Crowder.  Now  a crowd  is  a fiddle, 
and  a crowder  is  a fiddler,  both  which  words,  to  go  no  further, 
you  will  find  in  Dr.  Littleton’s  Dictionary.  Hence  Crowdero 
is  the  fiddler  in  Hudibras.  Cant.  11.  But  why,  as  cunning  as 
Crowder?  I answer,  we  have  two  senses  of  the  word  cunning , 
one  implying  craft  and  subtilty,  and  often  in  an  ill  sense; 
and  the  other  implying  art  and  skill,  and  always  in  a good 
one.  Hence  fining  and  coning,  rex,  from  Anglo-Saxon 
council,  scire.  King  is  an  abreviation  of  fining  and  imports 
prudens,  scicns,  or  the  k nowing  one,  the  first  kings  or  monarchs 
among  the  Saxons,  being  chosen  into  their  oliice  (which  was 
not  hereditary  then)  on  account  of  their  greater  and  more 
consummate  knowledge  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
especially  the  military.  But  I observe  that  the  word  in  this 
latter  use,  was  very  commonly  applied  to  skill  or  knowledge 
in  music,  of  which  1 will  here  produce  you  an  instance  or 
two. 

1 Sam.  xvi.  16,  17,  18,  “ Seek  out  a man  who  is  a cunning 
player  upon  a harp.  And  Saul  said  unto  his  servants  provide 
me  now  a man  that  can  play  well,  and  bring  him  to  me. 
Then  answered  one  of  the  servants,  and  said,  behold,  I 
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have  seen  a son  of  Jesse  the  Bethlehcmite , that  is  cunning  in 
playing,”  &c. 

1 Chron.  xxr.  7.  “ So  the  number  of  them,  with  their 
brethren  that  were  instructed  in  the  songs  of  the  Lord, 
even  all  that  were  cunning , was  two  hundred  four  score  and 
eight.” 

Ps.  Iviii.  5.  “ Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely.”  According  to  the 
margin,  “be  the  charmer  never  so  cunning;'1'  whereupon  it 
must  be  observed,  that  this  charming  of  serpents  here 
alluded  to,  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  music. 

Ps.  cxxxvii.  5.  “ If  I forget  thee,  G Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning."  This  is  spoken  by  King- 
Da  vid,  the  same  person,  who,  above  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  is 
stiled  a cunning  player  on  the  harp , and  by  the  late  learned 
Mr.  Johnson,  is  very  well  paraphrased  thus.  “If  I do  not 
retain  my  natural  aifection  for  thee,  O Jerusalem,  the  city  of 
the  living  God,  and  the  divine  services  which  are  there  to 
be  performed;  it  I forget  to  perform  my  part  in  those 
solemn  devotions,  let  my  hand  quite  lose  its  skill  in  touching 
the  harp.  See  also  Bishop  Patrick.  In  all  these  passages 
the  substantive  means  skill,  and  the  adjective  skilful,  but 
particularly  in  the  science  of  music. 

To  come  then  to  the  point;  I suppose  there  was  a time 
formeily,  when  minstrels  were  so  scarce,  that  it  denoted 
gi  eat  parts  and  great  application  to  be  able  to  play  on  a vio- 
lin  in  these  parts  at  least:  to  be  as  cunning  as  Crowder , im- 
ported consequently  a person  of  skill  and  abilities;  and  if 
ever  the  phrase  is  used  of  craft  and  artifice,  it  is  by  cata* 
ch rests,  or  an  abuse  of  speech,  as  happens  very  commonly 
in  language. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

17j4,  May.  Paul  Gemsege, 


Mr.  Urban, 

•^fR.  GEMSEGE  has  given  a verv  pretty  account  of  the 
paying  As  cunning  as  Crowder,  it  may  be  a true  one;  but  the 
same  saying  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  England,  (perhaps  not 

Ssm  ier"  as.  h,s)  came  the  following  story:  one 

tobar/v!  9rowdcr>  carrier>  was  desired  to  bring  a pound  of 
voi  j/01  H neighbour;  accordingly  he  buys  the  tobacco, 
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and  packs  it  up  in  the  mouth  of  a sack  of  salt;  it  being  wet 
weather,  and  the  salt  being  moist,  breaks  through  the  paper  in 
which  the  tobacco  wascontained,  And  next  day,  wherl  Crowder 
and  his  wife  were  unpacking,  to  theirgreatsurprise,  they  found 
the  tobacco  and  some  of  the  salt  mixed  together;  his  wife 
Mary  made  great  lamentations  to  have  so  much  tobacco  and 
salt  spoiled,  which  must  certainly  be  paid  for  by  them;  but 
Samuel,  wondering  at  his  wife’s  simplicity,  told  her  he  had 
thought  of  a method  of  separating  them  immediately,  and 
ordered  her  to  fetch  a pail  of  water,  which  was  done;  he 
then  emptied  the  tobacco  and  salt  into  the  water.  “ Now,” 
says  he  to  his  wife,  “ there  is  a quick  thought  of  mine,  you 
fool ! you  see  all  the  tobacco  swims  at  the  top,  and  all  the 
salt  falls  to  the  bottom.”  So  when  any  person  does  not  act 
quite  so  smart  as  he  should,  he  is  said  to  be  as  cunning  as 
Crowder . 

Yours, 

BRITANNICUSi 

1754,  June. 


XII.  A Proverbial  Saying  explained. 

Mr,  Urban, 

We  have  a proverbial  saying  current  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  peculiar,  I believe,  to  this  nation,  of  which  the 
sense  is  generally  well  enough  understood,  but  the  reason 
and  foundation  of  it  are  so  greatly  obscured  by  a corrupt 
pronunciation,  that  I presume  they  are  known  to  few. 
The  adage  meant  is,  to  turn  cat  i'th ’ pan , of  which  every 
one  knows  the  meaning,  and  probably  has  remarked  many 
examples  of  it;  but  their  being  no  connection  between  a cat 
and  a pan,  the  rise  of  the  phrase  is  very  intricate,  all  owing 
as  I said  to  a corruption  ot  speech,  for  the  word  no  doubt 
is  cate,  which  is  an  old  word  for  a cake  or  other  awnalette , 
which  being  usually  fried,  and  consequently  turned  in  the 
pan,  does  therefore  very  aptly  express  the  changing  of  sides 
in  politics  or  religion,  or,  as  we  otherwise  say,  the  turning 
one's  coat. 

I will  now  produce  some  authorities  for  this  word ; offer 
a conjecture  concerning  its  etymon;  and  then  shew  by 
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a similar  instance  the  facility  and  probability  of  the  corrup- 
tion. 

When  the  cowherd’s  wife  upbraids  King  Alfred,  in  Speed, 
foi  letting  the  cake  at  the  fire  burn,  tile  author  observes, 
she  little  suspected  him  “to  be  the  man  that  had  been 
served  with  far  more  delicate  cates.”  Speed’s  Hist.  p.  386. 
heie  it  signifies  a cuke,  but  in  general  it  means  any  dainty 
or  delicacy,  as  in  the  example  following,  and  as  Dr.  Littleton 
well  notes  when  he  Latinizes  it  in  his  Dictionary  cibi  deli- 
cati.  In  the  Moresco  feast  called  Ashorah , Dr.  Lane.  Ad- 
dison tells  us,  the  Moors  eat  nothing  but  “ dates,  figs, 
patched  corn,  and  all  such  natural  cates  as  their  substance 
can  procure,”  Addison’s  account  of  West  Barbary,  p.  214. 
in  I aylor’s  Play,  the  hog  hath  lost  his  pearl ; Lightfoot  says  of 
King  Croesus  in  the  shades  below,  that  he  is  there. 


Feasting  with  Pluto  and  his  Proserpine 
Night  alter  night  with  all  delicious  cates. 

Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  iii.  p.  227. 

So  in  Heywood’s  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  Anne 


for  from  this  sad  hour 


I never  will,  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  taste 
. Of  any  cates  that  may  preserve  my  life. 

Ibid.  Vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

In  Ly he’s  Euphues,  Euphues  says,  “be  not  dainty  mouthed 
a fine  taste  noteth  the  fond  appetites,  that  Venus  said  her 
Adonis  to  have,  who  seeing  him  to  take  his  chief  delight  in 
cos  y cates  &c  ’•  Lylie's  Euphues,  p.  242.  Here  it  f ppi" 
y signifies  delicacies,  and  indeed  I take  the  word  to  be 
no  other  but  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  delicate,  for  the 
last  cited  author,  p.  356,  uses  the  word  delicate  in  the  verv 
same  sense,  when  he  says  of  the  English  ladies,  “ drinking- 

elnZi  I*1  Tde?tel>'i  eati"»  of  U^Ucates,  yetbuttheif 

. - , ’ ,an(*  Peihaps  from  this  word  cater  and  a caterer 

which  are  both  of  them  English  and  not  French  terms  * 

clea^firorrTfl  ^’V8  the  tPUe  onSlnal  of  this  saying  is  very 
, If  ] J l 8 n1'  corruPtlon  in  the  word  salt-cat.  A suit- 

Dip-eon  hn?ke  We  ""F^gnated  with  brine,  and  laid  in  -a 
arf  4.  house,  in  order  to  tempt  and  entice  the  birds,  who 

the  sen^nf1”8  y/OI-Ul  °f  it;  and  Cat  is  here  used  cate  in 

we  ^Towex^fnt  “ “ i0  th'S  Say"'8  Wbich 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

3 754,  Ftb  r o 

F 2 Paul  Gemsege. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

1 REMEMBER  to  have  said  in  Feb.  Magazine,  “ perhaps 
from  this  word  cate  comes  to  cater,  and  a caterer,  which  are  both 
of  them  English,  and  not  French  terms.  At  the  same  time  I 
deduced  the  word  cate  from  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  de- 
licate, but  since  the  writing  of  that  paper,  I find  that  whereas 
Chaucer,  p.  5.  line  .569.  of  Mr.  Urry’s  edition,  writes, 

A manciple  there  was  of  the  temple, 

Of  which  all  catours  might  take  ensample, 

For  to  ben  wise  in  buying  of  vitaile ; 

For  whether  he  payid  or  toke  by  taile, 

Algate  he  waitid  so  in  his  ashate, 

That  he  was  ay  before  in  gode  estate ; 

The  first  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  has  Acliators  for  all  ca- 
tours; and  the  word  ashate  in  the  glossary  is  explained, 
“ buying,  dealing,  acate,  MS.  ch.  from  the  French,  achat , 
acheter ; whence  catour,  caterer.  French,  acheteur ; a buyer, 
anciently  written  acatour.  Gl.  Lob.”  These  etymologies 
are  certainly  very  plausible,  and  it  is  submitted  to  the 
learned  to  decide,  whether  they  are  not  preferable  to  those 
offered  by  me,  if  so,  the  word  cate  comes  from  the  French 
acate  or  achat,  and  the  word  cater  from  the  French  acheter. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

1754,  Mai/.  Paul  Gemsege, 


XIII.  The  Proverb — At  Latter-Lammas — explained. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  late  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  English  Proverbs,  very  well  ex- 
plains the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  proverbial  phrase  at 
latter  Lammas,  “ ad  Grcecas  calendas,  says  he,  i.  e.  never, 
Gsx>  V‘OJ,0‘  re-seven,  cum  viuli  pariant,  Herodot.”  But  the 
question  still  recurs,  how  came  latter  Lammas  to  signify 
never ? I answer,  The  first  of  August  had  a great  variety  of 
names  amongst  our  ancestors:  it  was  called  Festum  Sancti 
Petri  ad  vincula , Guta  Augusti,  Peter-mass,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  Lammas.  The  two  former  of  these  names  depend  i 
upon  an  old  legend,  which  in  Durantus  runs  thus:  “One 
guirinus,  a tribune,  having  a daughter  that  had  a disease  in  i 
her  throat , she,  by  the  order  of  Alexander,  then  Pope  oi  i 
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Rome,  and  the  sixth  from  St.  Peter,  sought  for  the  chains, 
with  which  St.  Peter  was  bound  at  Rome,  under  Nero;  and 
having  found  them,  she  kissed  them  and  was  healed;  and 
Quirinus  and  his  family  were  baptized.  ‘Tunc  dictus  Alex- 
ander Papa  hoc  festum  in  calendis  Augusti  celebrandum  in- 
stituit,  et  in  honorem  beati  Petri  ecclesiam  in  urbe  fabrica- 
vit,  ubi  ipsa  vincula  reposuit,  et  ad  vincula  nominavit,  et 
calendis  Augusti  dedicavit.  In  qua  festivitate  populus  illic 
conveniens  ipsa  vincula  hodie  osculatur.”  Durant,  Rationale 
divin.  Offic.  lib.  vii.  p.  240.  The  festival  was  instituted  on 
occasion  of  finding  the  chains,  and  of  the  miracle  wrought 
by  them,  and  so  was  intitled  Festum  Sancti  Petri  ad  vincula ; 
and  because  the  part  upon  which  it  was  performed  was  the 
gala  or  throat , in  process  of  time,  it  came  to  be  called  Gula 
Augusti.  It  took  the  name  of  Peter-mass  partly  from  the 
apostle,  and  partly,  as  I think,  from  its  being  the  day,  when 
the  Pome-scot  or  Peter-pence , in  ancient  time,  (when  that 
tribute  was  paid  in  this  kingdom)  was  levied.  The  Confes- 
sor's law  is  very  express,  “ The  peter-penny  ought  to  be 
demanded  at  the  feast  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul*,  and 
to  be  levied  at  the  feast  called  ad  vincula f.”  Eccles.  Laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  A.  D.  MLXIV.  c.  11. 

We  come  now  to  Lammas,  of  which  there  are  two  etymo- 
logies. The  first  is  in  Cowel  : “ Lammas-dayJ ’ says  he, 
“ is  the  first  of  August,  so  called,  quasi  Lamb-mas , on  which 
day  the  tenant  that  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
York,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ad  v incula%,  were 
bound,  by  that  tenure,  to  bring  a living  lamb  into  the  church 
at  high  mass.”  Cowel’ s Interpreter.  But  this  custom  may 
seem  too  local,  to  give  occasion  to  so  general  a name,  and 
therefore  the  etymon  given  us  by  Mr.  Wheatlv  from  Som- 
ner,  I would  chuse  to  prefer.  These  gentlemen  derive  it 
from  the  A.  Saxon  hlqfmasse , that  is,  1 Loaf-mass , it  having 
been  the  custom  of  the  Saxons  to  offer  that  day,  universally 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  an  oblation  of  loaves,  made 
of  new  wheat,  as  the  first  fruits  of  their  new  corn.  It  ap- 
pears from  many  passages  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  that  this 
name  is  of  great  antiquity  ; in  some  of  them  there  is  the  h 
prefixed,  which  shews  it  has  no  relation  to  the  lamb,  agnus ; 


* June  0,9. 

t Mi.  Johnson  says,  King  Offa  chose  this  time  for  the  payment  of  tha 
■J  er~l>e,K?>  because  on  this  day  the  relicts  of  St.  Alban  the  martyr  were  tirst 
discovered  to  him. 

„ ? Thj.tis  "ot  *r"c  > itis  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  but  not  to  St.  Peter  ad  vin- 
t i<l‘  T|1C  feast  thV  dedication  is  Oct.  1.  See  Mr,  Drake's  Eboracunu 
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and  in  others,  as  anno  913,  918,  921,  and  1101,  it  is  ex- 
pressly written  hlafmasse , and  the  learned  editor  and  trans- 
lator of  the  Saxon  annals  renders  it  every  where  very  justly, 
by  Festum  primitiarum. 

Now  as  to  the  point  in  hand,  Lammas-day  was  always  a 
great  day  of  accounts;  for  in  the  payment  of  rents,  &c.  our 
ancestors  distributed  the  year  into  four  quarters,  ending  at 
Candlemas , Whitsuntide.  Lammas,  and  Martinmas,  and  this 
was  every  whit  as  common  as  the  present  division  of  Lady- 
day,  Midsummer,  Michaelmas , and  Christmas.  In  regard  to 
Lammas,  besides  its  being  one  of  the  usual  days  of  reckoning, 
it  appears  from  the  quotation  taken  above  from  the  Confessor’s 
laws,  that  it  was  the  specific  day  whereon  the  Peter -pence,  a 
tax  very  rigorously  exacted,  and  the  punctual  payment  of 
which  was  enforced  under  a penalty,  by  the  law  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, was  paid.  In  this  view,  then,  Lammas  stands  as  a 
day  of  accounts,  and  latter  Lammas  will  consequently  signify 
the  last  day  of  accounts,  or  the  day  of  doom,  which,  in  effect, 
as  to  all  payments  of  moneyq  and  in  general,  as  to  all  worldly 
transactions  whatever,  is  never.  Latter  here  is  used  for  last , 
the  comparative  for  the  superlative,  just  as  it  is  in  a like  case 
in  the  book  of  Job,  xix.  25.  “ I know  that  my  redeemer 

liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day,  upon  the 
earth,”  meaning  the  last  day.  That  the  last  day,  or  the  lat- 
ter Lammas,  as  to  all  temporal  affairs,  is  indeed  never,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  story.  A man  at  confession 
owned  to  his  having  stolen  a sowr  and  pigs.  The  father  con- 
fessor exhorted  him  to  restitution.  The  man  said,  some 
were  sold,  and  some  were  killed;  but  the  priest  not  satis- 
fied with  that,  told  him  they  would  follow  him  to  the  day 
of  judgment,  if  he  did  not  make  restitution:  upon  which  the 
man  replies  quickly,  I'll  restore 'm  THEN,  as  much  as  to 
say,  never. 

Yours,  &c. 

1754,  Sept.  G.  P. 


XIV.  On  the  Propriety  of  Language  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Mr.  Urban, 

A CERTAIN  old  Clergyman,  in  my  neighbourhood,  having 
formerly  read  the  petition  of  Who  and  Which,  in  the  Spectator, 
No.  78,  has  at  last  taken  it  into  his  head,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  many  honest  and  well-meaning  people,  when  he 
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repeats  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  to  say,  Oar  father  who  art  in 
heaven,  instead  of  Our  father  which  art  in  heaven,  according 
to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  which 
lie  lias  solemnly  obliged  himself  to  observe.  He  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a nice  gentleman,  now  dead,  who,  when  Lady  \V. 
was  to  return  thanks  in  the  church,  after  childbirth,  thought 
it  too  familiar,  and  even  bordering  upon  rudeness,  to  say, 
O Lord  save  this  woman  thy  servant,  and  therefore  he  altered 

' r ’ ■’  ervant,  and  instructed  the 


Ladyship's  trust  in  thee ; 


but  to  the  point;  that  paper  in  the  Spectator  was  not  writ- 
ten by  so  great  a judge  of  language  as  to  induce  one  greatly 
to  regard  it,  on  the  contrary,  the  observation  there  made  is 
drawn  merely  from  modern  use,  and  betrays,  in  my  opinion, 
great  ignorance  as  to  the  ancient  state  of  our  language,  and 
therefore  one  would  wish  that  such  innovations  as  these, 
taken  up  without  sufficient  grounds,  might  be  entirely  dis- 
couraged. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  as  it  stands  in  the  liturgy,  is  not  taken 
from  our  present  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  yet 
in  this  it  is,  which  art  in  heaven , both  in  Matthew  vi.  and 
Luke  xi.  Neither  is  it  taken  from  an  older  translation  in  use 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  where  the  address  is  in  like 
manner  expressed  in  both  those  texts.  Nor,  lastly,  is  it 
copied  from  Archbishop  Cranmer’s  Bible,  where  again  you 
will  find  it  represented  no  otherwise.  From  whence  one 
may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  use  of  which  for  who  in 
this  case,  cannot  but  be  true  English,  these  several  transla- 
tions being  made  by  different  authors,  and  who  all  of  them, 
as  must  be  presumed,  had  a competent  knowledge  of  our 
language. 

O S 

1 observe  next,  that  in  this  very  service  of  ours,  which  is 
in  other  places  used  for  who ; as  in  that  case  cited  by  the 
Spectator,  Spare  thou  them  O God,  which  confess  their faults ; 
and  this  other  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  O Lord  save  thy 
servant,  which  putteth  his  trust  in  thee.  Prayer  for  Em- 
ber weeks,  those  which  shall  be  ordained.  So  in  the  gospel 
for  Thursday  before  Easter  we  read,  And  one  of  the  male- 
factors which  were  hanged,  railed  on  him,  &c.  Psalm,  xvii.  7, 
we  have  Thou  that  art  the  saviour  of  them  which  put  their 
trust  in  thee  ; and  verse  13,  Deliver  my  soul from  the  ungodly, 
U’hich  is  a sword  of  thine.  Again,  Ps.  xviii.  2.  I will  call  upon 
the  Lord  which  is  worthy  to  be  praised ; and  verse  17,  them 
which  hate  me.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  that  pas- 
sage in  the  communion  office.  Glorify  your  father  which  is  in 
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Mr.  Urban,  here  are  no  less  than  nine  passages  produced 
from  our  liturgy,  wherein  the  word  which  is  applied  to  per- 
sons, and  occurs  for  who,  and  may  not  one  justly  wonder  how 
any  one  pretending  to  be  so  nice  and  delicate,  as  the 
gentleman  above-mentioned,  could  possibly  overlook  them? 
There  are  probably  other  places  of  the  same  kind,  but 
these  he  reads  often,  and  it  is  really  a matter  of  surprise, 
that  all  of  them  should  always  have  escaped  his  notice, 
particularly  that  they  should  have  done  so,  since  he  has 
entertained  his  scruple  about  the  justness  and  purity  of 
such  expressions. 

A third  argument  for  the  purity  of  this  word  in  this  ac- 
ceptation, I deduce  from  the  Latin  relative  qui,  which  is 
applied  both  to  persons  and  things,  just  as  our  which  is,  and 
as  il  quale  and  Le  quel  are  in  the  Italian  and  French. 

But  what  prevails  most  with  me  is,  that  I have  observed 
our  ancient  authors  using  which , of  persons,  as  well  as 
things.  I will  here  cite  a few  examples  from  some  of  our 
oldest  writers. 

A manciple  there  was  of  the  temple, 

Of  which  all  catours  might  take  ensample, 

For  to  ben  wise  in  buying  of  vitaile. 

Chaucer,  p.  5.  Edit.  Urry. 

He  geveth  his  graces  undeserved, 

And  fro  that  man  whiche  hath  him  served, 

Full  ofte  he  taketh  awey  his  fees, 

As  he  that  plaieth  at  the  dies. 

Gower  Confess.  Amant.  fol.  7.  b. 

The  morowe  was  made  the  maydens  bridalle. 

And  there  might  thou  wit  if  thou  wilt,  which  they  ben  al 
That  longen  to  that  lordship. 

Pierce  Plowman,  fol.  viii.  b. 

That  was  gessid  the  sone  of  Joseph,  which  was  of  Helie, 
which  was  of  Matath,  which  was  of  Levy,  &c. 

JVickliJfe's  N.  Tcstam.  Luc.  iii. 

See  also  Archbishop  Cranmer’s  Bible  there;  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Bible,  and  our  present  translation,  both  there 
and  Rev.  I.  but  more  particularly  John  x viii.  a chapter  read 
four  times  in  the  year,  (and  therefore  the  more  strange  it 
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should  pass  unnoticed)  where  which  for  who  occurs  no  less 
than  seven  times. 

These,  Mr.  Urban,  may  he  thought  authorities  sufficient 
for  the  usage  of  any  word;  and  I dare  say  that  upon  occa- 
sion they  might  be  doubled  and  trebled  ; but  I rather  chuse 
to  enter  now  a little  into  the  reason  of  the  thing,  where  I 
would  observe,  that  1 do  not  take  this  word  which , when  ap- 
plied to  persons,  to  be  so  purely  a relative  as  who  is,  but  rather 
to  be  an  elliptical  way  of  speaking.  For  example,  the  words, 
Luke  iii.  23.  being  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of 
Heli,  I conceive  may  be  filled  up  thus,  being  the  son  of 
Joseph,  which  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Heli ; in  which  case  you 
cannot  with  any  tolerable  propriety  substitute  who  in  the 
place  of  which.  So  in  the  prayer  'Our  father  which  art  in 
heaven , the  lull  locution  would  be  Our  father , which  father  art 
in  heaven.  And  in  Tom  Hearne’s  pref.  to  the  Antiquities  of 
Glastonbury,  p.  xc.  you  have  which  Walter  in  a like  case. 
And  hence,  as  I conjecture,  arose  the  expression  the  which; 
lor  this,  when  it  is  used  of  a person,  as  I suppose  it  is  some- 
times, manifestly  is  demonstrative,  and  requires  a supply  of 
the  preceding  proper  name,  whatever  it  be;  and  in  that 
case  again  you  cannot  change  which  for  who,  for  we  never 
say  the  who.  The  which  is  unquestionably  good  English,  as 
might  be  easily  shewn,  were  it  needful,  and  yet  some  peo- 
ple have  been  willing  to  except  against  it,  and,  in  particular, 
I remember  to  have  seen  it  somewhere  objected,  as  obsolete 
and  incorrect,  to  Mr.  Tindai  the  translator  of  Rapin.  But 
there  are  other  cases,  where,  as  it  should  seem,  who  ox  whom 
cannot  well  be  put  for  which , as  2 Kings  ix.  5.  Unto  which  of 
all  us  . and  Luke  xiv.  5.  which  of  you,  &c.  In  this  last  place, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  former,  it  would  sound  very 
“ars">  1 am  certain  to  an  English  ear,  to  hear  it  read  who  of 
you.  But  then  though  the  terms  of  who  and  which  are  not 
always  convertible,  yet  this  hinders  not  but  that  in  most 
cases  they  may  be  used  the  one  for  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently that  whosoever  should  chuse  to  say  Our  father 
which  art  in  Lleaven,  will  no  more  offend  against  propriety, 
and  the  genius  of  the  English  idiom,  than  he  that  would 
rather  write,  Our  father  who  art  in  heaven,  and  consequently 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  alteration,  nor  any  reason  in 

the  world  why  a reader  should  depart  from  the  common 
form. 

I am,  yours,  &c 

Chester  field,  July  18,  1754. 

1754,  July, 


G.P. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

PERHAPS  what  I am  going  to  say  may  seem  but  a very 
$mall  matter  to  some  of  your  readers;  but  since  it  relates  to 
the  idiom  of  our  language,  and  some  of  the  most  learned  of 
the  Romans  could  debate  it,  as  we  find  they  did  from  A.  Gel- 
lius  X.  1.  whether  it  were  right  to  say  tertiumne  consul  et 
quantum,  an  tertio  et  quarto ; others  perhaps  may  think  dif- 
ferently of  it.  Besides,  it  is  concerning  the  public  liturgy 
of  our  church,  where  every  causeless  innovation  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible.  In  short. 
Sir,  since  I undertook  the  defence  of  the  diction  in  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  I have  been  informed,  that  there 
are  those  who  in  one  ot  the  petitions  very  commonly  will  say 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  intimating  that  it  is  not  so  proper 
to  say  in  earth.  But  surely  this  is  very  needless  and  hyper- 
critical ; for,  the  preposition  in,  both  in  Latin  and  English, 
is  as  polvsemous,  that  is,  of  as  various  an  import  as  most 
words  in  either  language;  it  denotes,  within,  by,  for  the  sake 
of,  &c.  and  amongst  its  other  significations,  it  is  very  com- 
monly used  fov  on  or  upon,  and  consequently  these  two  particles 
in  and  on  are  frequently  counterehanged  in  common  speech. 
For  example,  you  may  either  say  I met  him  on  the  road,  or 
in  the  road ; the  down  in  a peach,  or  the  down  on  a peach;  in 
the  seventh  day  thou  shall  do  no  manner  of  work,  or  on  the 
seventh  day.  See  the  fourth  commandment,  and  Exodus  xxxi. 
In  some  places  it  is  said  to  write  upon  tables , as  Exod.  xxxii. 
16.  and  yet  you  have  it  2 Cor.  iii.  8.  Written  not  with  ink , 
but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  not.  in  tables  of  stone,  but 
in  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart.  In  Exod.  xvi.  26.  both  forms 
occur  together,  But  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the  sabbath, 
in  it  there  shall  be  none.  And  so  again,  Gen.  ii.  2.  lie  rested 
bn  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made,  and 
God  blessed  the.  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it 
he  had  rested  from  all  his  work.  From  all  which  one  may 
reasonably  infer,  that  in  the  present  case  it  is  equally  as  pro- 
per to  say  in  earth,  as  on  earth.  But  this  I shall  more 
directly  evince:  it  was  noted  in  a former  paper  that 
the  three  translations  of  the  Bible  there  quoted,  were 
made  by  different  hands,  and  yet  all  of  them,  both  Mat- 
thew vi.  and  Luke  xi.  have  in  earth  ; and  to  them  I beg 
leave  to  add  Dr.  Wicklitfe  in  Matthew.  In  this  our  liturgy  it 
is  said,  Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  mili- 
tant here  in  earth.  And  so  Ps.  cxxxv.  6.  Whatsoever  the  Lord 
pleased,  that  did  he  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  And  Matthew  xxviii. 

1 8.  sill  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  aqid  in  earth  „•  where 
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gee  again  old  Wickliffe,  Archbishop  Cranmer’s  Bible,  and  the 
version  in  use  Tempore  Elizab.  regin/e,  and  in  the  com- 
munion office,  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  in  earth  peace. 
Wherefore  I shall  only  cite  one  passage  more,  namely,  the 
second  commandment,  The  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath.  In  the  Anglo  Saxon, 
which  is  the  matrix  of  our  language,  071  signifies  in,  as  ap- 
pears, to  go  no  farther,  from  the  coins  where  DORR  ON 
EOFERPIC  is  Thorr  in  York.  See  Mr.  Thoresby’s  Mu- 
seum, p.  348,  et  alibi.  This  now  shews,  a priori,  how  in 
came  to  be  used  for  on ; that  it  is  no  solecism,  but  arises 
from  the  very  genius  of  our  tongue. 

Yours,  &c. 

1754,  Aug.  Paul  Gemsege. 

Mr.  Urban, 

YOUR  correspondent  who  favoured  you  with  the  criti- 
cism on  the  first  clause  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  seems  through 
the  whole  of  it,  never  to  have  taken  the  Greek  original  into 
consideration.  The  question  is  not,  whether  the  present 
translation  be  grammatical  or  not,  or  whether  which  may  sup- 
ply the  place  of  who,  but  whether  either  of  them  be  ne- 
cessary. In  the  original  it  is  not  the  relative  that  is  used, 
but  the  prepositive  article  0,  which  indeed  sometimes  stands 
as  a relative,  but  here  seems  to  be  put  causa  discretion is, 
and  may  very  justly  be  translated  that,  as  meant  in  distinc- 
tion to  our  father  on  earth.  As  if  it  implied  ; not  this  father 
on  earth,  but  that  in  heaven,  is  properly  your  father,  for  he 
it  was  that  created  you,  and  it  is  he  that  daily  supports  and 
preserves  you,  therefore  small  is  your  loss  in  losing  your 
earthly  father;  you  are  not  thereby  orphans,  if  you  do  not 
by  your  wickedness  forfeit  the  favour  of  your  heavenly  fa- 
ther, tor,  if  so,  you  would  be  orphans  indeed.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  given  where  the  prepositive  article  is 
translated  that,  but  I shall  mention  one  only,  1 Peter  i.  21 
©soy  to*  lyn^ovra.,  God  that  raised. 

The  criticism  in  your  August  Magazine  likewise,  would 
have  been  helped  by  the  consideration  of  the  Greek. 
1 here  is  no  necessity  to  retain  on,  because  it  was  anciently 
used  tor  in,  but  it  ought  to  remain  upon  its  own  account. 

lie  translation  oi  eth  m y^,  is  plainly,  on,  or  upon  the  earth, 
not  neglecting  the  particle  the,  which,  in  proper  English,  is 
always  set  before  that  word,  except  when  it  signifies  soil  or 
mould ; for  i think  in  these  expressions,  through  all  the  earth, 
r round  the  earth , the  particle  the  is  necessary  to  make 
mem  English. 
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An  expression  or  phrase  being  ancient,  is  not  quite  a suf- 
ficient reason  to  a modern,  for  its  being  proper,  unless  we 
are  to  prefer  the  ancient  state  of  our  language  to  the  more 
modern  and  improved.  Not  but  that  I think  there  are  a 
great  many  forms  of  expression  in  authors,  in  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  First,  that  are  mas- 
culine and  nervous,  and  that  it  is  a pity  they  should  turn 
obsolete. 

D d,  Sept.  24,  1754. 

1754,  OcL 

Mr.  Urban, 

A LEARNED  Antiquarian  in  a late  Magazine,  chastises 
one  of  his  neighbours  for  altering  a word  in  the  Lord’s 

O o 

Prayer,  and  saying  Our  father  who  art  in  heaven , instead  of 
Our  father  which  art  in  heaven. 

This  passage  has  occasioned  several  disputes  ; but  what 
arguments  have  been  advanced  on  each  side  of  the  question, 
I have  at  present  ueither  time  nor  inclination  to  examine. 

I must,  however,  observe,  that  your  correspondent  has  by 
no  means  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  the  word  which ; for 
though  it  may  be  used  when  we  speak  of  a third  person , and 
perhaps  justified  by  supposing  it  “ an  elliptical  way  of 
speaking,”  yet  when  it  is  part  of  an  invocation,  we  shall  find 
it,  I believe,  a manifest  impropriety. 

For  example,  this  sentence — I will  call  upon  the  Lord, 
wpich  is  worthy  to  be  praised — mav  be  thus  filled  up — I will 
call  upon  the  lord,  which  lord  is  worthy  to  be  praised.  But, 
suppose  we  alter  the  sentence,  and  say — I will  call  upon 
thee,  O lord,  which  lord  art  worthy  to  be  praised — the  impro- 
priety is  apparent.  Which  lord  can  never  be  part  of  an  in- 
vocation: the  words  evidently  refer  to  a third  person. 

For  the  same  reason  when  we  address  ourselves  to  God  in 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  we  cannot  consistently  say,  Our  father, 
which  father  art  in  heaven;  whereas,  if  we  speak  o/'him,  we 
may  with  tolerable  propriety  say,  Glorify  your  father,  which 
father  is  in  heaven. 

Mr.  P.  I imagine,  was  not  aware  of  this  distinction  when 
lie  wrote  his  remarks,  for  I do  not  find  one  of  his  quotations 
“ exactly  corresponding  to  this  in  question.” 

He  has  taken  great  pains,  indeed,  to  prove  that  which  may 
be  applied  to  persons , and  in  some  cases  I allow  it  may;  hut 
then  J must  observe,  that  an  indiscriminate  use  of  who  and 
which  \yi!l  tend  to  break  through  idioinafical  precision,  and 
confound  our  language  with  unnecessary  variations,  Whereas 
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we  should  ascertain  our  expressions,  were  we  to  appropriate 
who  to  persons,  and  which  to  things. 

I am  surprised  that  any  modern  writer  should  quote  Chau- 
cer and  Wickliffe  as  vouchers  for  the  purity  of  an  expres- 
sion. Woe  be  to  the  English  language,  if  we  are,  at  this 
day,  to  be  guided  by  the  writers  of  the  14th  century. 

Ten  thousand  citations,  however,  can  never  justify  an 
absurdity;  the  correctest  writers  may  be  guilty  of  a sole- 
cism, and  grammatical  inaccuracies  propagated  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

The  truth  is,  the  English  language  has  never  been 
thoroughly  refined ; no  standard  has  been  fixed  : the  phraseo- 
logy is  extremely  vague  and  unsettled;  and  among  all  the 
English  writers,  I know  but  few  who  have  brought  their  lan- 
guage to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Dryden  was  certainly  of  this  opinion,  for  in  his  dedi- 
cation of  Troil us  and  Cressida  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland 
he  makes  this  observation : 

“ How  barbarously  we  yet  write  and  speak,  your  lordship 
knows,  and  I am  sufficiently  sensible  in  my  own  English; 
for  I am  often  put  to  a stand  in  considering  whether  what  I 
write  is  the  idiom  of  the  tongue,  or  false  grammar  and  non- 
sense couched  under  the  specious  name  of  anglicism.” 

Yours,  &c. 

Rayleigh , Nov.  13.  R N. 

P.  S.  Mr.  P.  tells  us,  “ The  which  is  unquestionably  good 
English for  my  part  I question  his  authority,  and  should 
be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  point  out  the  elegance  of  that 
phrase. 

1754,  Nov. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I PERCEIVE  the  observations  I made  in  defence  of  the 
address  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  of  the  current  version,  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  some  adversaries.  The 
first  of  them  is  pleased  to  alter  the  state  of  the  question, 
and  to  refer  to  the  original. — “ The  question  is  not,”  says 
he,  “ whether  the  present  translation  be  grammatical  or  not, 
or  whether  which  may  supply  the  place  of  who ; but 
whether  either  of  them  be  necessary?”  But  the  point  I de- 
bated was,  whether  which  might  not  stand  there,  without 
any  impropriety  or  solecism,  for  who ; and  for  this  I appeal 
to  my  paper.  With  submission  therefore  to  this  gentleman, 
1 am  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  original  Greek,  in  this 
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dispute,  nor  with  the  justness  or  falshood  of  our  translation 
of  it,  any  further  than  to  maintain,  that  which  may  do  as  well 
as  who.  However,  I shall  bestow  one  word  upon  this  au- 
thor; he  would  have  it  rendered,  that  art  in  heaven;  now  I 
can  find  no  difference  in  the  sense  between  who  and  that , nor 
between  which  and  that,  if  you  will  allow  that  which  can  be 
used  of  persons;  for  it  is  all  one  to  say,  Our  father,  who  art 
in  heaven , and  Our  father,  which  art  in  heaven,  or  Our  father, 
that  art  in  heaven,  God  being  effectually  and  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished by  all  of  them  from  our  fathers  after  the  flesh, 
which  is  all  this  author  proposes.  And  what  will  he  say  to 
this  passage  of  Shakespeare  in  Henry  VII.  Act  ii.  Scene  6 ? 

— It  is  not  to  be  question’d 

That  they  had  gather’d  a wise  council  to  them 
Of  ev’ry  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business, 

Who  deem’d  our  marriage  lawful. 

here,  that  and  who,  are  used  promiscuously  of  the  same  per-’ 
sons,  and  in  the  same  breath. 

This,  Sir,  is  all  I have  occasion  to  reply  to  this  gentleman, 
whose  objection  concerning  the  citing  our  old  English  au- 
thors in  this  dispute,  shall  be  removed  below. 

Another  gentleman  admits,  as  I take  it,  that  which  may  be 
applied  to  persons  as  well  as  things,  in  some  cases,  but  requires 
an  example  where  it  is  so  used,  when  it  is  part  of  an  invo- 
cation. This,  Sir,  is  being  very  strict  with  me,  and  yet  I do 
not  despair  of  giving  this  gentleman  satisfaction. 

The  question  then  between  this  gentleman  and  me,  is, 
whether  which  can  be  applied  to  a second  person,  as  who  or 
that  can?  I answer  it  may;  and  I vouch  Acts  i.  24.  “And 
they  prayed,  and  said,  thou  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  & c.”  Here,  which  is  the  2d  person,  and  the 
words  at  full  would  be.  Thou  Lord  which  Lord  knowest,  &c. 
Lord  in  the  latter  case  being  in  the  second  person.  These 
words  now,  I must  insist,  Sir,  are  exactly  parallel  with  the 
words  of  the  prayer,  Our  father,  which  art  in  heaven,  which 
are  to  be  interpreted,  Our  father,  which  father  art  in  heaven, 
and  wher e father  is,  in  like  manner,  in  the  second  person. 
This  passage  in  the  Acts,  is  not  only  read  in  our  liturgy, 
(See  the  Epistle  for  St.  Matthias)  but  stands  verbatim  the 
same,  in  the  two  older  versions. 

To  go  on;  there  is  another  example,  Acts  xv.  23.  “The 
apostles  send  greeting  unto  the  brethren,  which  are  of  the 
Gentiles.  For  as  much  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  num- 
bers which  went  out  from  ns,  have  troubled  you  with  words, 
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&c.”  Now  are  here,  is  the  second  person  plural,  as  is  plain 
from  the  words  that  follow,  have  troubled  you,,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  to  be  understood,  as  if  it  had  been  expressed  thus, 
“ The  Apostles  send  greeting  unto  you,  the  brethren  which 
are  of  the  Gentiles,  ike.”  A third  text  may  be  cited  from 
Rom.  ii.  23.  “ Thou  therefore,  which  teachest  another, 

teachest  thou  not  thyself?  thou  that  preachest  a man  should 
not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?”  These  words  are  likewise  read  in, 
the  same  manner,  in  the  older  versions;  and  what  is  remark- 
able in  this  case,  that  preachest  occurs  in  the  same  verse,  which 
shews  me,  that  the  scholars  concerned  in  the  present  transla- 
tion, and  in  one  of  the  elder  ones  at  ieast,  knew  no  manner  of 
difference  between  which  teachest,  and  that  preachest,  but, 
looked  upon  them  as  tantamount,  and  equally  pure.  And 
yet,  I dare  say,  those  divines  understood  their  mother 
tongues  as  well  as  either  this  gentleman  or  myself.  I hope 
your  correspondent  will  pardon  me  for  this  presumption. 

I have  no  reason,  Sir,  to  distrust  this  gentleman’s  candor, 
and  therefore  three  examples  will  serve  as  well  as  three 
hundred;  and  therefore  I shall  rest  the  matter  here,  without 
troubling  you  any  farther.  But  I observe  he  is  afraid  lest 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  who  and  which  should  tend  to  break 
through  all  idiomatical  precision.  For  my  part,  I see 
no  ground  for  his  fears,  since  the  antecedent,  as  the  gram- 
marians speak,  will  always  sufficiently  determine  the  sense 
of  the  relative.  After  all,  I do  not  suppose,  that  either  this 
gentleman  or  myself,  would  choose  to  write  in  this  manner 
now,  for  I see  no  particular  elegance  in  it;  no,  Sir,  all  I con- 
tend tor  is,  that  it  is  true  English;  that  there  is  no  occasion, 
for  an  alteration;  and  that  they  who  understood  the  idiom 
of  the  English  language,  as  well  as  either  of  us,  would  some- 
times express  themselves  so ; this  is  all  I desire.  But  he  is 
surprised  Chaucer  and  Wickliffe,  should  be  produced  as 
vouchers  in  this  cause  ; but,  Sir,  I did  not  produce  them 
solely,  for  several  other  authors  were  alleged  besides  them; 
and  if  occasion  were,  I could  cite  twenty  examples  more, 
from  the  Bible,  (one  there  is  above,  from  Acts  i.  24.)  and  as 
many  from  Shakespeare.  I deduced  the  form  of  speaking 
from  our  oldest  writers,  down,  as  I may  say,  to  the  present 
time;  for  it  occurs  frequently,  as  has  been  shewn,  both  in  our 
liturgy,  and  in  our  scriptures,  at  this  da}'.  And  I conceive 
that  the  best  way  of  evincing  the  propriety  of  an  expres- 
sion, in  any  language,  must  be  to  trace  it  through  all  the 
several  ages  of  that  language  ; an  observation,  which  I de- 
sire the  former  of  these  adversaries  would  likewise  attend 
For  were  I to  shew  the  use  of  any  disputed  Latin  word, 
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I should  think  I could  not  do  better,  than  make  it  appear  it 
was  so  applied  in  the  fragments  of  Ennius  and  Lucilius,  and 
in  the  works  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  which  if  I could  be 
able  to  do,  it  would  be  clear  it  was  no  peculiarity  of  one 
author,  no  casual  abuse  of  the  word,  no  affected  singularity 
of  the  time,  no  solecism,  no  grammatical  inaccuracy,  pro- 
pagated from  one  generation  to  another,  but  in  general,  a 
justifiable  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Mr.  Urban,  I should  dismiss  this  nice  critic  here,  but  that 
I find  he  calls  upon  me  to  shew,  that  the  which  is  good  Eng- 
lish, and  to  point  out  the  elegance  of  that  phrase.  The  last 
I will  not  pretend  to  do,  for  I do  not  know  there  is  any  ele- 
gance in  it,  neither  did  I ever  say  there  was ; but  then,  ele- 
gance is  not  required  to  make  a phrase  good  English,  any 
more  than  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  Greek  or  Roman 
phrase,  true  and  sound,  and  good  Greek,  or  Latin.  If  your 
correspondent,  therefore,  will  be  content  with  my  alleging 
certain  approved,  and  good  authors,  which  is  all  I proposed, 
when  1 made  the  assertion,  I can  refer  him  to  a competent 
variety  of  them,  such  as  Leland’s  Itin.  i.  p.  4.  6.  30.  and 
elsewhere.  Psalm  lxviii.  16.  John  v.  28.  Acts  xi.  6.  Shake- 
spear’s  Othello,  Act.  I.  Scene  10.  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Scene  1. 
Spenser’s  Fairy  Queen  I.  !.  26.  Lambarde’s  Perambula- 
tion of  Kent,  p.  287.  and  Dr.  Fuller’s  History  of  Waltham, 
p.  17.  & c.  &c.  So  many  passages  from  different  writers 
amount,  methinks,  to  a full  proof  that  I did  not  want  au- 
thority for  what  I advanced;  however,  your  friend  must  ex- 
cuse me  from  transcribing  the  several  places  at  length, 
which  I am  neither  disposed  to  do,  nor  would  it  be  con- 
sistent with  your  design,  who  have  so  many  matters  of  much 
greater  importance,  no  doubt,  upon  your  hands. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Paul  Gemsege, 


1754,  Dec. 


XV.  The  Author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Mr.  Urban,  Clapham,  Jan.  S. 

I SEE  by  a note  in  your  last  Magazine,  that  you  join  in 
opinion  with  many  others,  that  Lady  Packington  was  the 
author  of  the  book  called  the  R hole  Duty  of  Man.  There 
are  several  reasons  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ballard,  in  his 
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Memoirs  of  Learned  Ladies,  published  in  17.52,  to  induce  us 
to  be  of  the  same  mind,  which  are  by  no  means  convincing 
to  me.  The  only  positive  evidence  in  her  favour  (for  the  rest 
is  but  hear-say)  is  that  mentioned  by  you,  namely*  that  the 
sheets  of  that  book  are  still  preserved  in  the  family  to  this 
daD  in  her  own  hand-writing.  This,  I allow,  does  shew 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  author,  but  not  certainly 
that  she  herself  was  the  author.  I am  very  apt  to  think 
that  the  real  author,  whoever  he  was,  and  who  took  so  much 
care  to  be  concealed  whilst  alive,  left  no  remains  in  his 
hand-writing,  by  which  he  might  be  discovered  after  his 
death. 

My  reasons  for  believing  that  this  lady  was  not  the  au- 
thor, may  be  found  in  Dr.  Hammond’s  Advertisement  to  the 
first  edition,  printed  in  1657.  Here,  the  Dr.  mentions  to 
Mr.  Garth  wait  the  bookseller,  “ You  needed  not  any  inter- 
cession to  recommend  this  task  to  me,  which  brought  its 
invitation  and  reward  with  it.”  Now  if  Lady  P.  w°as  the 
author,  and  the  Dr.  lived  under  her  roof,*  can  it  be  sup- 
posed  that  she  would  have  sent  the  book  to  London,  after- 
wards  to  be  returned  to  Dr.  Hammond,  at  her  house? 

no  it  the  sheets  in  her  own  hand-writing  are  now  to  be 
supposed  an  evidence  of  the  author,  could  not  the  Dr.  long 
acquainted  with  her,  have  at  once  discovered  her  as  such? 

. is  reniarkable,  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  religious  in- 
timacy between  this  lady  and  the  Dr.  In  some  private 
prayers  I have  seen  of  her’s,  she  thanks  God  for  giving  her 
so  wise  and  prudent  an' adviser,  whose  name  was  famous  all 
over  the  nation,  or  to  that  purpose.  Why  then  should  she 
be  so  shy  to  shew  this  book  at  once  to  so  intimate  a friend, 
w len  afterwards  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  was  very  well 
known  to  Bishop  Fell  ? For  in  the  Preface  to  the  Edition  in 
folio.  Of  1684,  of  the  Works  of  the  author  of  the  Whole  Data 
of  i Ian,  the  bishop  speaks  of  him  as  one  who  was  “ wise 
r bl  te‘nPerate>  cha*te,  patient,  charitable,  and  de- 

IZ eY C agG  °f  great  a”sterities,  and  maintained 
undisturbed  serenity  in  the  midst  of  them,”  and  who  was 
not  alive  at  the  time  of  this  publication. 

against^the  «S°n  Wh'?h  Tghs  with  nie  above  every  other 
nomr  , ?i  PIi)0SLd  author>  and  appears  decisive  m the 

aS  render'  h '^°?  S!Tks  of.  tllls  author  in  the  mas- 
g > when  he  might  easily  have  avoided  making 
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any  distinction  of  the  sexes.  l<  The  pious  votary,”  says  he, 
“ will  by  this  method,  more  entirely  acquaint  himself  with 
the  writer  ot  these  tracts,  than  he  could  by  the  most  punc- 
tual account  of  HIS  name,”  &c. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Ballard,  who  had  read  this  preface, 
by  the  quotations  he  makes  from  it,  did  not  perceive  this ; 
or,  if  he  did,  would  take  no  notice  of  it. 

Yours,  &c. 

1754,  Jan.  Obed.  Reperet. 


XVI.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  Ancient  Year,  from  a MS. 

I HAVE  perused  the  paper,  which  his  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  sent  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  find  it  filled  with 
excellent  observations  concerning  the  ancient  vear;  but  do 
not  find  it  proved,  that  any  ancient  nation  used  a year  ol 
twelve  months,  and  360  days,  without  correcting  it  from 
time  to  time  by  the  luminaries,  to  make  the  months  keep  to 
the  course  of  the  moon,  and  the  years  to  the  course  of  the 
sun,  and  returns  of  the  seasons  and  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  first  nations,  before  they  began  to  use  artificial  cycles, 
kept  a reckoning  of  time  by  the  courses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  Gen.  i.  15;  and,  for  knowing  what  days  of  every 
month  in  the  year  they  were  to  celebrate  as  festivals  or  fasts, 
and  to  what  Gods,  it  was  requisite  to  have  a calendar,  in 
which  calendar  it  was  obvious  to  set  down  thirty  days  to  a 
lunar  month,  and  twelve  lunar  months  to  a solar  year,  these 
being  the  nearest  round  numbers,  answering  to  the  courses  of 
the  sun  and  moon  : and  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  ancients 
reckoned  the  luni-solar  year  to  consist  of  twelve  months, 
and  360  days,  in  which  they  supposed  the  sun  moved  round 
the  heavens.  But  I do  not  find  that  in  civil  afiairs  any  na- 
tion adhered  to  this  luni-solar  calendar,  where  they  found 
it  differ  from  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  rather 
corrected  it  from  time  to  time,  taking  a day  or  two  from  the 
month,  as  often  as  they  found  this  month  too  long  for  the 
course  of  the  moon,  and  adding  a month  to  the  year  as 
often  as  they  found  twelve  lunar  months  too  short  for  the 
return  of  the  four  seasons,  and  fruits  of  the  earth.  And 
thus  to  correct  the  calendar  of  the  luni-solar  year  was  the 
business  of  the  priests:  and  from  the  reformation  of  this 
primitive  calendar  to  make  it  agree  better  and  better  with 
die  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  need  to  be  corrected 
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seldomer  by  them,  catne  all  the  forms  and  cycles  of  years 
which  have  been  ever  since  invented. 

For  after  they  found  that  twelve  lunar  months  were  too 
short  for  the  return  of  the  sun  and  seasons,  they  added  a 
month  every  other  year,  and  thereby  formed  the  Trieteris, 
more  properly  called  Dieteris.  And  when  they  found  this 
biennial  cycle  too  long,  so  as  to  need  a correction  once  in 
eight  years,  they  thereby  formed  the  Octoeteris  of  the  an- 
cients, the  half  of  which  was  their  Tetraeteris  : and  these 
cycles  were  as  ancient  among  the  Greeks  as  the  days  of 
Cadmus  and  Minos,  and  Hercules  Ideus,  and  the  great  Bac- 
chus, or  Osiris : and  therefore  seem  to  have  been  brought 
into  Greece  by  the  ancient  colonies  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  and  army  of  Bacchus.  Afterwards  some  Greeks 
altered  the  manner  of  inserting  the  three  intercalary 
months;  and,  at  length,  when  they  found  that  the  Octoeteris 
was  too  short  for  the  seasons  and  course  of  the  sun,  and 
wanted  to  be  corrected  sometimes  by  the  course  of  the  sun, 
to  make  it  keep  to  the  seasons,  Mcton  found  out  the  Cl/clus 
decemnovalis,  in  which  seven  months  were  added  in  nineteen 
years,  and  this  cycle  is  still  in  use.  And  as  for  the  length 
of  the  months,  some  of  the  Greeks  made  them  to  consist  of 
twenty-nine  days,  and  thirty,  alternately;  and  by  this  cycle 
were  enabled  to  keep  a reckoning  without  correcting  it  by 
the  course  of  the  moon  above  once  in  a year  or  two. 

The  Chaldeans  reduced  the  luni-solar  year  to  a cycle  of 
twelve  years,  and  therefore  seem  to  have  added  a month  to 
the  end  of  every  third  year,  and  at  the  end  of  every  twelve 
years  to  have  rectified  their  cycle  by  the  courses  of  the  sun 
and  moon  : for  all  cycles  of  years  were  for  regulating  the  in- 
tercalation of  months. 

I lie  luni-solar  y<  ar  being  of  an  uncertain  length,  and  for 
that  reason  unfit  for  astronomical  uses;  the  Egyptians,  when, 
for  the  sake  of  navigation,  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
observation  of  the  stars,  measured  the  just  length  of  the  so- 
lar year  by  the  helical  risings  and  setting  of  the  stars,  and 
laying  aside  the  calendar  year,  making  the  solar  year  to 
consist  of  365  days;  and  this  year  was  received  by  the 
astronomers  at  Babylon,  and  by  the  Persian  magi;  and  by 
the  Greeks  in  their  JEra  Philippaea,  and  being  corrected  by 
Ju  ms  Caesar,  by  the  addition  or  a day  in  four  years,  be- 
came the  year  of  the  Romans,  and  has  been  farther  corrected 
by  Pope  Gregory  XI If. 

• tjle  contrary,  the  people  of  Arabia  Felix  using  the  old 
}earof  twelve  lunar  months,  whithout  correcting  it  by  the 
sun,  have  propagated  down  to  the  Mahometan0 nations  a 
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year  purely  lunar,  keeping  their  months  to  the  courses  o£ 
the  moon. 

Thus  you  see  all  nations  have  endeavoured  to  make  their 
years  keep  to  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  one  of 
them;  anti  therefore  that  any  nation  should  use  a year  of 
360  days,  without  regarding  the  course  of  either  luminary, 
is  not  to  be  believed  without  good  proof.  Simplicius,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  5th  of  Aristotle’s  Physical  Acroasis, 
(apud  Theodor.  Gazain  de  Mensibus)  tells  us, 

“ W e seat  the  beginning  of  the  year  either  upon  the  sum- 
ancr  Solstice,  as  the  people  of  Attica,  or  upon  the  autumnal 
equinox,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  or  upon  the  winter  sols- 
tice as  the  Romans  do,  or  upon  the  vernal  equinox,  as  do 
the  Arabians  and  people  about  Damascus ; and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  either  upon  the  full  moon  with  some,  of 
upon  the  new.”  He  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  year  of  the 
Romans,  Greeks,  Asiatics,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  was  luni- 
solar,  and  agreed  with  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon  : 
so  the  year  which  the  Israelites  brought  out  of  Egypt  was 
luni-solar,  and  began  in  autumn,  and  Moses  removed  the 
beginning  to  the  spring,  and  the  first  month  thereof  was 
called  Abib,  from  the  earing  of  the  corn  in  that  month.  And 
accordingly  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  Uranus,  an  ancient  king 
of  Egypt  and  Lybia,  used  the  luni-solar  year  : so  also  the 
year  which  the  Samaritans  brought  from  the  provinces  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  which  the  Jews  brought  from 
Babylon,  was  luni-solar,  and  began  in  the  spring.  The 
Chaldees  were  an  Arabic  nation,  and  Arabian  years  were  luni- 
solar,  and  began  in  the  spring  as  above.  And  Scaliger  and 
others  inform  us,  that  the  ancient  years  of  Persia,  India, 
China,  and  the  adjacent  isles  were  also  luni-solar.  And  the 
nature  of  a luni-solar  year  is  to  consist  of  lunar  months,  and 
.•solar  periods. 

Geminus  tells  us,  that  all  the  ancient  Greeks,  by  their 
laws,  and  the  dictates  of  their  oracles,  made  their  years 
agree  with  the  sun,  and  their  months  and  days  of  the  month 
with  the  course  of  the  moon,  so  that  the  same  sacrifices 
might  always  fall  upon  the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
upon  the  same  days  of  the  lunar  month  ; and  that  they 
Counted  this  acceptable  and  grateful  to  the  Gods,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  institutions  of  their  country.  And  Cicero  saith 
that  the  Sicilians  and  other  Greeks,  to  make  their  days  and 
months  agree  with  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  some- 
times took  away  a day  or  two  from  the  month  (that  is,  from 
the  calendar  month  of  thirty  days)  and  sometimes  made  the. 
mouth  larger  by  one  or  two  days.  And  Censorinus,  that  the 
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several  nations  of  Italy  had  their  several  years,  but  all  of 
them  by  months  variously  intercalated,  and  corrected  their 
civil  calendar  years  by  that  one  true  natural  year.  By  this 
practice  therefore,  the  ancient  festivals  and  solemnities  of 
the  nations  of  Greece,  Sicily  and  Italy,  which  were  cele- 
brated on  certain  days  of  certain  months,  (as  the  Olympiads, 
and  Pythick  games,  Bacchanalia,  Cerealia,  &c.)  kept  to  the 
same  seasons  of  the  year,  and  Hesiod’s  year  began  in  summer, 
after  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  and  his  month  Lenaeon  was 
a winter  month,  as  he  represents.  And  by  the  like  practice, 
the  months  of  the  Asiatics  kept  their  seasons.  For  Galen 
tells  us,  2uod  tempus  Romm  est  September,  Pergamanis 
apudnos , Hyperborelaeus,  Athenis  vero  Mysteria,  ca  namque 
erant  Boedromione.  And  the  same  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  years  and  months  ot  the  Jews.  The  Sanhedrim  proclaim- 
ed the  new  moons  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  it  the  corn  was  not  ripe  enough  for  offering  the 
first  fruits  thereof,  upon  the  middle  of  the  13th  month, 
they  added  that  month  to  the  old  year,  and  began  the  new 
year  with  the  11th.  And  by  some  such  practice,  the  months 
of  the  Chaldaic  years  alsokept  to  the  same  seasons.  For  as 
the  Dieteris,  Tetraeteris,  and  Octoeteris  of  the  Greeks, 
arose  from  the  intercalation  of  months,  so  did  the  Dodecae- 
tens  of  the  Babylonians;  and  the  end  of  such  intercala- 
tions, was  to  make  the  year  keep  to  the  sun,  and  the  months 
to  the  seasons.  Suidas  tells  us  that  120  sari  are  2220  years, 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Chaldeans,  a sarus  con- 
taining 222  lunar  months,  which  are  eighteen  years  six 
months  : in  this  reckoning  twelve  lunar  months  make  the 
year  of  the  Chaldees,  and  eighteen  such  years  and. six  months, 
(I  think  he  means  intercalary  months)  make  the  sarus.  And 
Athenaeus,  lib.  14,  tells  us  out  of  Berosus,  that  upon  the  1 6th 
day  of  the  month  Lous,  (that  is  on  the  16th  day  of  the  lunar 
month,  called  Lous  by  the  people  of  Macedonia)  the  Baby- 
lonians celebrated  annually  the  feast  of  Sacma.  This  feast 
therefore  kept  to  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  so  did  the 
Baliy Ionian  lunar  month,  in  which  it  was  seated. 

When  therefore  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
or  Hippocrates,  or  Herodotus,  or  Aristotle,  or  Plutarch,  or 
Manetho,  describe  the  ancient  year  of  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
or  Egyptians,  to  consist  of  twelve  equal  months,  or  360  days; 
or  Cyrus,  m allusion  to  those  days,  cut  the  river  Gindus  into 
360  channels:  or  the  Athenians  in  allusion  to  the  same  davs 
erected  360  days  (statues)  to  Demetrius,  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  calendar  year  of  the  ancients,  not  yet  corrected 
t>)  the  courses  of  the  suu  and  moon.  And  when  they  had  at 
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Athens  four  <pv**,  intimating  the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
twelve  iCj  r^tlvi;  according  to  the  months,  every  < pallia,  had 
thirty  ym,  corrected  from  time  to  time  by  the  heavens,  so 
as  to  make  it  keep  the  four  seasons.  And  when  Herodotus 
intercalates  a month  of  30  days  every  other  year,  he  is  to 
he  understood  of  the  Dieteris  of  the  ancients,  continued 
for  seventy  years  together,  without  correcting  it  by  the 
moon.  And  when  Moses  reckons  the  duration  of  the  flood, 
by  months  of  thirty  days,  he  is  to  be  understood  of  the  ca- 
lendar months,  not  corrected  by  the  moon,  by  reason  of  die 
rainy  weather,  which  did  not  suffer  her  to  appear.  And 
when  David  appointed  twelve  courses  of  guards,  one  for 
every  month  in  the  year,  (I.  Chron.  xxvii ) he  had  respect 
only  to  the  calendar  months  of  the  Mosaic  year,  leaving  the 
intercalary  months  unprovided,  because  they  were  uncer- 
tain, and  might  be  supplied  by  the  twelve  courses  alone  ; 
the  course  which  should  serve  upon  the  first  month  of  the 
next  year,  serving  upon  the  intercalary  month  when  it  hap- 
pened, and  the  next  course  serving  upon  the  first  month  of 
the  next  year.  And  when  the  Babylonians,  as  Diodorus 
tells  us,  say  that  there  are  twelve  chief  gods,  and  to  every 
one  of  these  assign  a month,  and  a sign  in  the  zodiac,  and 
say  that  through  these  twelve  signs  the  sun  makes  his  course 
everyr  year,  and  the  moon  every'  month,  they  describe  the 
Chaldaic  year  to  be  solar,  and  to  consist  of  twelve  equal 
lunar  months,  answering  to  the  twelve  signs  with  their  de- 
grees, and  mean  the  months  and  days  in  the  calendar  year, 
not  yet  corrected  by'  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon:  and 
by  tlie  relation  and  correspondence  which  those  months 
have  to  the  twelve  signs,  they  fix  them  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  by  such  corrections  as  were  to  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  year  the  Jews,  during  their  stay  at  Baby  lon, 
made  use  of  in  their  contracts  and  civil  affairs,  and  in  their 
journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  brought  it  home  along 
with  them,  calling  their  own  months  ever  after,  by  the 
names  of  the  Babylonian ; which  they  would  not  have  done 
if  their  own  lunar  months  had  not  been  the  same  with  those 
of  Babylon. 

So  then  the  luni-solar  year  with  its  calendar,  was  very 
ancient  and  universal,  being  used  by  Noah,  and  propagated 
down  from  him  to  his  posterity,  and  giving  occasion  to  the 
division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  and  that  of  a cir- 
cle to  360  degrees,  and  to  the  invention  of  the  Dieteris, 
Tetraeteris,  and  other  ancient  cycles,  for  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  correcting  it  every  month  by  the  moon,  and  every 
year  by  the  sun,  and  continuing  to  be  used  in  Egypt  till 
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the  institution  of  their  solar  year  of  365  days  in  Chaldea, 
and  the  nations  adjacent,  till  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  over 
Gindus,  and  his  taking  of  Babylon  : in  Greece,  till  the 
days  of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  the  reign  oi  the  Persians 
and  Greeks:  and  in  Italy  till  the  reign  of  the  Latins,  and 
was  at  length  resolved  by  the  Arabians  into  their  lunar  year. 
I meet  with  no  other  years  among  the  ancients  than  such 
as  were  either  luni-solar,  or  solar,  or  lunar,  or  tiie  calendars 
of  those  years.  A practical  year  of  360  days  is  none  of  these. 
The  beginning  of  such  a year  would  have  run  round  the  four 
seasons  in  seventy  years,  and  such  a notable  revolution  would 
have  been  mentioned  in  history,  and  is  not  to  be  asserted 
without  proving  it. 

I.  Newton. 

1755,  Jan. 


XVII.  Classic  Authors  perverted. 


Mr.  Urban, 

It  has  been  the  common  practice  of  authors,  not  of  the 
lowest  class,  to  quote  passages  from  the  ancients,  in  confir- 
mation ot  some  opinion  of  their  o\vrn,  though  io  the  utter  per- 
version of  the  writer’s  meaning ; some  scrap  is  frequently 
taken  tor  a motto,  which  standing  alone,  or  being  combined 
with  other  words,  which  arc  not  immediately  connected 
with  it  in  the  original,  conveys  a sense  often  very  different 
and  sometimes  directly  opposite  to  that  which  was  intended 
by  the  writer.  An  author  of  a tract  in  defence  of  Atheism 
might  put  as  his  motto,  there  is  no  God,  and  quote  the  in- 
spired writer  David  ; but  if  the  whole  sentence  be  taken, 
the  fool  hath  saul  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God,  a meaning 
diametrically  opposite  will  be  expressed. 

Many  passages  in  the  Latin  Classics  have  been  generally 
mistaken  by  their  having  been  thus  perverted,  possibly  by 
tho.->e  by  whom  they  were  understood.  I shall  at  present 
only  take  notice  of  that  celebrated  line  of  Persius, 

Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter, 

which  has  been  generally  taken  as  an  encouragement  of 
those  who  make  an  ostentatious  parade  of  their  learning. 

But  it  is  evident  by  the  context,  that  the  meaning  of 
1 ersius  was  the  contrary  ; and  that  he  was  censuring  what  he 
is  generally  supposed  to  recommend. 
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8 8 Obscu  re  ph  rases  expla  ined. 

Quo  didicisse,  nisi  hoc  fermentum,  at  quae  seme]  intus 
Innata  est,  rupto  jecore  exiri : Caprificus? 

These  are  the  preceding  words  of  Persius’s  friend  To  what 
■purpose  is  all  my  learning,  if  I do  not  get  rid  of  the  modesty 
which  restrains  me  from  publishing  it  ? To  which  Persius 
answers, 

En  Pallor,  Seniumque  ! O Mores  ! usque  adeone 
Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter  ? 

Though  Fool ! Is  thy  learning  of  no  advantage  to  thee,  except 
thou  settest  it  forth  to  shew  ? The  use  of  learning  is  not  to 
procure  popular  applause,  or  excite  vain  admiration ; but  to 
make  the  possessor  more  virtuous,  and  his  virtue  a more 
conspicuous  example  to  those  that  are  illiterate. 

Yours,  &c. 

1755,  Jan.  R.  S. 


XVIII.  Obscure  Phrases  explained. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Spick  and  span  new  is  an  expression,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  obvious,  though  the  words  want  explanation;  and 
which,  I presume,  are  a corruption  of  the  Italian,  Spiccata  da 
la  Spanna,  snatched  from  the  hand;  opus  ablatum  incude ; 
or  according  to  another  expression  of  our  own,  fresh  from 
the  mint ; in  all  which  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  bv  a dif- 
ferent  metaphor.  It  is  well  known  that  our  language 
abounds  with  Italicisms,  and  it  is  probable  the  expression 
before  us  was  coined  when  the  English  were  as  much  bigot- 
ted  to  Italian  fashions,  as  they  now  are  to  those  of  the 
French. 

There  is  another  expression  much  used  by  the  vulgar, 
wherein  the  sense  and  words  are  equally  obscure : the  ex- 
pression I mean  is,  An' t please  the  pigs,  in  which  there  is  a 
peculiarity  of  dialect,  a corruption  of  a word,  and  a common 
figure,  called  a metonymy;  for  in  the  first  place,  an  in  the 
midland  counties  is  used  for  if ; and  pigs  is  most  assuredly  a 
corruption  of  Pyx,  (from  Pyxis  and  nv|i?)  a vessel  in  which 
the  host  is  kept  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  In  the  last 
place  the  vessei  is  substituted  for  the  host  itself,  by  an  easy 
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metonymy,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
sense  of  the  house , we  do  not  mean  to  ascribe  sense  to  bricks 
and  stones,  but  to  a certain  number  of  representatives.  The 
expression,  therefore,  means  no  more  than  Deo  volente , or  as 
it  is  translated  into  modern  English  by  coachmen  and  car- 
riers, God  willing. 

1755,  March.  G.  S. 


XIX.  Critical  Explanations  of  the  word  Earing. 

And  yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which  there  shall  be  neither 

earing  nor  harvest. 

Gen.  xlv.  6. 

Mr.  Urban, 

This  word  earing  occurs  in  other  places  of  scripture,  but 
I have  pitched  upon  this,  because  this  chapter  being 
twice  read  as  a Sunday  lesson,  in  the  public  service  of 
the  church,  this  passage,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  the  best 
known  The  word  is  grown  obsolete,  and  partly  through 
disuse,  but  chiefly  from  its  being  so  like  in  sound  and  its 
present  orthography  to  the  ear  or  Spica  of  the  corn,  I have 
observed  the  sense  of  it  to  be  sometimes  mistaken  by  wri- 
ters, from  whence  I conclude  that  others  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  learned  languages  must  consequently  be 
liable  to  the  same  error.— Thus  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  in 
his  translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  11,  says,  “The  plovvers  of 
poetry  have  seen  their  fields  make  a beautiful  shew  in  the 
spring  of  their  age,  and  had  good  reason  to  expect  a rich 
harvest,  but  when,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  the  season  of 
earing  began,  they  saw  their  sweat  and  labours  dissolve  all 
mto  leaves  and  flowers  where  he  evidently  means  by  the 
season  of  earing,  the  time  when  the  corn  runs  into  the  ear, 
in  opposition  to  the  time  of  ploughing.  Another  mistake 
concerning  the  sense  of  this  word,  incurred  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, will  be  mentioned  below. 

But  to  ear  signifies  to  plough,  and  is  always  used  in  that 
sense  by  our  old  writers;  so  Isa.  xxx.  24.  The  oxen  likewise 
and  the  young  asses  that  ear  the  ground,  shall  cat,  clean  proven- 
der, &c.  !So  Speed,  p.  416,  says  the  Danes,  “ grieved  the 
poore  English,  whose  service  they  employed  to  care  and  till 
the  ground,  whilst  they  themselves  sat  idle,  and  eate  the 
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fruit  of  their  paines  ” Dr.  Wickliffe,  in  his  New  Testament, 
Lu.  xvii.  7.  writes,  “ But  who  of  you  hath  a servant  eringef 
where  the  vulgate  version,  from  whence  the  Dr.  made  his 
translation,  has  arantem.  The  sense  is  clear,  and  the  word 
is  evidently  the  Anglo  Saxon  eriahy  which  signifies  to 
plough,  and  is  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin  aro,  and  what 
we  now  call  arable  land,  Greemvay,  in  his  translation  of  Ta- 
citus’s account  of  Germany,  calls  earable  land , from  the  La- 
tin arabilis,  In  this  text  therefore,  earing  and  harvest  axe. 
opposed  to  one  another,  as  two  different  extremes,  just  as 
seed  time  and  harvest  are,  Gen.  viii.  22.  to  the  former  of 
which  it  manifestly  answers,  and  the  sense  consequently  is, 
in  the  which  there  shall  neither  be  ploughing  nor  harvest. 
However,  before  I dismiss  this  subject,  I would  beg  leave 
to  animadvert  a little  upon  a criticism  and  note  of  Mr. 
Theobald,  in  his  Shakespeare,  where  he  too,  as  was  said 
above,  has  committed  a small  error  in  relation  to  this  word. 
The  line  in  the  author  is, 

We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  ’em. 

Hen.  VIII.  Act  iii.  Sc.  I. 

whereupon  this  annotator  writes,  “ There  is  no  antithesis  in 
these  terms,  nor  any  consonance  of  the  metaphors;  both 
which  my  emendation  restores, 

“ We  are  to  ear  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  ’em. 

that  is,  to  weed  them  up,  harrow  them  out.  This  word  with 
us  may  be  derived  not  only  from  arare  to  plow , but  the 
Saxon  word,  ear  to  harrow."’ 

But  this  consonance  of  metaphors,  which  he  mentions, 
and  which  these  critical  gentlemen  are  perpetually  hunting 
after,  are  not  always  needful,  because  metaphors  often  occur 
singly;  an  1 it  is  certain  that  in  the  present  case  the  anti- 
thesis is  sufficiently  preserved  in  the  other  reading,  it  being 
unquestionably  the  business  of  ecclesiastics,  such  as  Wolsey 
was,  to  heal  and  cure  people’s  sorrows,  and  not  to  occasion 
them.  So  before,  the  Queen  says, 

’Would  I had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 

Or felt  the  flatteries  thatjg/'Ga’  upon  it! 

where  I wonder  this  editor  did  not  think  of  correcting 
Or  reap'd  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it! 
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which,  according  to  him,  would  bo  carrying  on  the  meta- 
phor, and  be  far  more  consonant  to  earth,  and  growing , 
than  the  present  reading/^  is.  But,  as  I said,  metaphors 
may  stand  single,  and  were  we  always  to  be  altering  and 
emending  our  authors  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  con- 
sonance he  talks  of,  our  writers  in  time  would  so  differ  from 
themselves  as  hardly  to  be  known.  But  this  itch  of  correct- 
ing is  so  strongly  ridiculed  by  Martin  Scriblerus,  in  his  Vir- 
gilius  Restauratus,  subjoined  to  the  Dunciad,  that  I need 
say  no  more  of  it. 

But  what  is  worst  in  this  emendation  of  Mr.  Theobald’s, 
the  word  ear  does  not  signify  to  harrow,  but  to  plough ; it 
neither  means  to  weed  up,  nor  to  harrow  out,  and  consequently 
can  have  no  place  here,  since  thereby  the  antithesis,  which 
is  undoubtedly  necessary,  is  entirely  lost.  Mr.  Theobald 
knew,  that  the  word  ear  came  from  arare , and  signified  to 
plough,  but,  to  serve  his  own  purpose,  he  will  have  it  mean 
to  harrow  too,  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  them; 
besides  to  harrow  does  not  convey  the  notion  of  weeding  out , 
but  rather  of  covering,  which  absolutely  destroys  the  anti- 
thesis. And  then  lastly,  he  asserts,  in  support  of  this  wretched 
emendation,  which  ought  upon  so  many  accounts  to  be  re- 
jected, that  the  Saxon  word  ear  sign i lies  to  harrow,  which  is 
not  true;  and  thus  his  attempt  upon  this  passage,  is  not 
only  needless,  but  also  contrary  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  author,  and,  lastly,  has  no  ground  or  foundation  to  stand 
upon. 

1755,  May.  Paul  Gemsege. 


A further  explanation  of  Genesis  xlv.  C. 

Mr.  Urban, 

ADMITTING  that  Mr.  Gemsege  has  rightly  settled  the 
meaning  of  the  word  earing  in  the  English  version  of 
Gen.  xlv.  6.  yet,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a difficulty  remains  in  re- 
gard to  the  text  itself,  which  I would  here  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pose. The  words  are  these,  These  two  years  hath  the  fa- 
mine been  in  the  land-,  and  yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which 
there  shall  neither  be  eat  ing  nor  harvest.  Now,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  more  especially  from  the  frame  and  con- 
stitution of  the  human  species,  which  is  ever  desirous  of 
preserving  life,  it  is  most  natural,  that  in  a famine  people 
should  be  trying  all  they  could  to  procure  a crop,  especially 
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if'  they  have  seed  enough  to  sow,  as  was  the  case  here,  See 
chap.  xli.  Nay,  if  the  famine  continued  from  year  to  year,  as 
it  did  in  this  instance,  we  must  necessarily  suppose,  that  the 
people  growing  more  and  more  distressed,  and  more  and 
more  impatient,  would  be  the  more  ardent  and  eager  to  make 
their  attempts  by  ploughing  and  sowing.  How  then  was  it, 
that  there  was  not  to  be  a seed  time  any  more  than  a harvest, 
since  there  might  be,  and  one  would  think  naturally  would 
be,  the  former,  though  not  the  latter r Shall  we  say,  that 
the  book  of  Genesis  being  written  after  the  fact,  the  author 
has  expressed  himself  according  to  the  fact;  or  rather,  that 
not  confining  himself  to  the  strictness  of  the  letter,  he  has 
made  use  of  a common  phrase,  as  intending  thereby  to  de- 
note the  intenseness  of  the  famine?  These  reasons  may 
satisfy  some,  but  my  conception  of  the  matter  is  this:  we 
are  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  country,  of  which  Joseph 
here  more  particularly  speaks,  the  land  of  Egypt  which  de- 
pended altogether  upon  its  fertility  for  the  inundation  of  its 
river,  the  river  Nile,  that  if  the  Nile  did  not  rise  to  a cer- 
tain decree,  or  did  exceed  in  its  rising  artother  certain  de- 
gree,  it  was  to  no  purpose  for  the  people  to  plough  and 
sow,  for  their  labour  would  not  succeed.  These  degrees  of 
overflowing  were  investigated  by  experience,  and  the  Ni- 
lorneter,  now  called  the  Mikyas,  of  which,  as  I remember, 
you  have  a very  exact  description  in  Dr.  Pocock’s  travels, 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  degree  of  the 
inundation,  to  wit,  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  either 
a deficiency  or  an  excess,  or,  on  the  other,  only  a necessary 
and  commodious  flow.  There  now  was  an  event  that  af- 
fected the  ploughing  and  sowing,  as  well  as  the  harvest,  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter;  and  if  the  necessary  degrees  of 
overflowing  were  known  at  this  time,  as  1 suppose  they  were, 
(this  rera  being  long  enough  after  the  first  peopling  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  proper  observations) 
one  needs  only  suppose  that  Joseph,  by  the  excellent  spirit 
that  was  in  him,  foresaw  that  for  five  years  then  to  come,  the  ir- 
rcgularities  of  the  river  would  be  such,  one  way  or  the  other, 
as  to  prevent  all  tillage,  (without  which  we  are  certain  thcro 
could  be  no  harvest)  and  then  he  could  just  as  easily  pro-5 
nounce  concerning  the  tillage,  as  he  could  upon  the  har- 
vest. It  is  very  clear  from  the  context,  that  this  famine  was 
pretty  general,  in  particular  from  chap.  xl.  v.  56.  And  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  from  whence  it  should 
seem  the  distemper  was  seated  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
of  course  would  affect  the  periodical  swelling  of  the  Nile, 
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The  cause  probably  was  a great  drought  uncommonly  pro- 
longed, and  it  is  well  known  that  Egypt  very  often  suffers 
from  this  cause. 

I am  yours,  &c. 

1755,  June.  S.  P. 


XX.  Biblical  Difficulty  obviated. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  annotation  of  Genesis  xlv.  in  your  Magazine  of  Jun^ 
last,  has  led  me  to  take  notice  of  another  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, which  depends  upon  the  same  event,  to  wit,  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile,  and  may  seem  to  want  a word  of  explana- 
tion. The  sacred  historian,  a writer  cotemporary  with  the 
fact,  and  actually  residing  in  the  country  at  the  time,  after 
speaking  of  the  plague  of  hail,  and  the  terrible  devastations 
committed  by  it,  Exodus  ix.  observes  at  verse  31,  32,  “And 
the  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten ; for  the  barley  was  in 
the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled.  But  the  wheat  and  the 
rve  were  not  smitten;  for  they  were  not  grown  up.1’  That 
the  barley  should  be  forwarder  than  the  wheat  and  rye,  is  so 
contrary  to  the  ideas  we  now  have  of  agriculture,  especially 
In  this  country,  where  we  yearly  see  the  reverse,  that  this 
text  is  a great  block  in  the  way  of  the  honest  husbandman, 
and,  I presume,  of  many  others.  But  let  it  be  considered, 
that  our  hard  corn,  as  rt  is  called,  is  sown  here  before 
Christmas;  this  necessarily  gives  it  the  start  of  our  com- 
mon barley,  which  is  seldom  thrown  into  the  ground  till 
April  or  May.  But  the  case  in  Egypt,  of  which  the  author 
Is  here  speaking,  was  very  different;  for  there  the  grain  of 
wheat  and  barley  and  rye  were  all  sown  at  one  time,  to  wit, 
3s  soon  as  the  lands  were  ready  alter  the  retreat  of  the  river. 
Barley  then  being  a corn  of  a much  quicker  growth  than 
either  wheat  or  rye,  it  would  of  course  be  forwarder  than 
them,  and  might  be  in  the  ear  before  they  were  grown  up; 
or  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  (see  the  viargm  of  our  translation ) 
whilst  they  were  hidden;  bv  which  we  are  not  to  understand 
hidden  in  the  ground,  hut  within  the  stem  or  stalk,  and  conse- 
quently were  near  upon  shooting,  but  not  shot.  See  Bishop 
Patrick  upon  the  place. 

That  the  barley  harvest  was  the  first  in  other  warm, 
climates,  as  well  as  Egypt,  appears  from  2 Samuel,  xxi.  9. 
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where  it  is  said,  “ And  they  fell  all  seven  together,  and  were 
put  to  death  in  the  days  of  harvest,  in  the  first  days,  in  the 
beginning  of  barley  harvest,”  which  at  verse  10.  is  expressed 
more  generally,  the  beginning  of  harvest. 

Yours,  &c. 

1755,  July.  P.  Gemsege. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

The  mythologists,  in  explaining  the  fabulous  histories  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  very  apt  to  run  into 
physicalities  and  moralities.  This  is  the  case  of  Natalis 
Comes-,  the  French  authors,  and  indeed  of  most  others,  ex- 
cept Jac.  Tollius,  who  chose  to  resolve  them  into  the  art  of 
chemistry.  I cannot  but  say,  it  is  natural  enough  to  fall 
into  this  way  of  interpretation,  for  besides  the  labours  of 
Porphyry  in  this  kind,  and  that  the  Roman  poet  points  it 
out  to  us  so  very  plainly,  where  speaking  of  Orpheus,  he 
says, 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 

Caedibus  et  vietu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus  ; 

Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  leones. 

Ilor.  A.  P.  391,  seq. 

I say,  besides  this,  you  can  hardly  relate  any  fact,  in  the 
way  of  narrative,  that  is  not  capable  of  having  some  plau- 
sible turn,  either  physical  or  moral,  given  to  it,  and,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps  both.  And  yet  I think  it  would  be  wrong  to 
be  always  harping  upon  these  strings,  because,  as  1 appre- 
hend, there  is  one  branch  of  mythology,  to  wit,  that  of  the 
frequent  metamorphoses  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid  and  other 
writers,  which  in  a great  measure  took  its  original  from  ano- 
ther cause,  namely,  from  the  mere  wanton  and  luxuriant 
genius  of  the  Greeks,  without  any  regard  had  either  to  mo- 
rality or  natural  causes  and  effects.  This  nation,  being  en- 
dowed with  a great  fertility  of  invention,  being  naturally 
fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  by  no  means  incommoded  by 
any  strictness  of  attachment  unto  truth,  devised  a fable 
very  easily,  either  for  the  origin  of  a flower,  or  a bird,  or  a 
beast  j in  the  doing  of  which  they  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
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View,  but  to  please  and  to  amuse  the  fancy,  by  imagining  a 
hero  or  a nvmph  of  the  name  of  those  flowers  and  animals, 
and  then  equipping  them  with  some  entertaining  and  well- 
told  story. 

To  tliis  observation,  Sir,  I was  led  by  reflecting,  that  the 
names  of  these  heroes  and  nymphs  are  no  other  tnan  the  ap- 
pellative or  common  names  of  those  plants  and  animals, 
and  consequently  were  assumed,  feigned,  and  invented  trom 
them.  This,  Sir,  is  the  ground  ol  my  assertion,  which  at 
this  time  may  be  made  good  in  many  instances,  and  per- 
haps at  the  first  might  have  been  proved  in  all  and  every 
one. 

After  the  flood,  the  stones  which  Deucalion  threw  over 
his  head  became  men,  and  those  that  Pyrrhu  cast  became 
women,  all  because  hat  in  the  Greek  signifies  a stone,  and  halt 
a.  people,  as  is  observed  by  Hyginus,  whose  words  are,  “oh 
earn  rem  laos  dictus ; las  enim  Greece  lapis  dichur.”  Hy- 
ginus, p.  224.  edit.  Munkeri,  where  see  the  annotation. 

Lycaon  was  turned  for  his  barbarity  into  a wolf;  the 
word  hvy.ot  signifies  a z coif,  and  so  did  the  word  lycaon,  for 
though  we  do  not  find  it  in  our  lexicons  now,  yet  there  is 
reason  to  think  it  an  ancient  Greek  word;  for  Pliny,  who 
wrote  chiefly  from  the  Greeks,  tells  us  in  his  Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  viii.  c.  34.  that  the  Lycaon,  or  Indian  wolf,  changed  his 
colours. 

Daphne,  beloved  by  Apollo,  was  changed  into  a laurel; 
the  case  is,  A is  the  Greek  word  for  the  lanrus ; and  I 
do  not  find  that  they  had  any  other  word  for  this  tree. 

The  like  observation  I make  as  to  the  Narcissus,  into 
which,  according  to  Ovid,  a certain  young  man,  who  w?as  a 
great  admirer  of  himself,  was  turned.  The  Greeks  had  no 
other  name  for  this  flower  but 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hyacinth. 

Philomela  was  changed  into  a nightingale  ; now  Philomela, 
in  Greek  Qiho^h-n,  is  one  of  the  names  of  that  bird,  as  is  plain 
from  Virgil,  Georg,  iv.  5.  11,  and  is  clearly  an  appellative 
adapted  to  the  known  property  of  the  bird;  for  it  signifies  a 
lover  of  melody.  This  shews,  that  the  name  of  the  lady  was 
borrowed  from  the  bird,  and  her  story  invented  for  the  sake 
of  countenancing  the  change. 

But  as  strong  a case  as  any  is  that  of  the  nymph  Syrinx  : 
Pan  was  the  inventor  of  the  Syrinx,  an  instrument  of  music 
consisting  of  a variety  of  reeds. 

Pan  primus  calatnos  cera  conjungcre  plures 
Instituit. 
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He  was  also  very  expert  in  playing  on  this  instrument, 

Mecum  una  in  sylvis  imitabere  Pana  canendo. 

Virg.  Eel.  ii. 

Now  how  did  the  Grecian  fancy  dress  up  all  this  ? Why, 
Syrinx,  according  to  them,  was  a beautiful  nymph,  Pan  be- 
came enamoured  of  her,  she  ran  away  to  avoid  so  disagree- 
able a lover,  and  coming  to  a river,  she  prayed  the  Naiades 
to  change  her  into  a bundle  of  reeds  justas  the  god  was  going 
to  lay  hold  of  her,  who  thereupon  caught  the  reeds  in  his 
arms  instead  of  her.  These  reeds  being  moved  backward 
and  forward  by  his  sighs,  afforded  a musical,  though  a mourn- 
ful sound,  whereupon  Pan  cut  them  down  and  made  them 
into  pipes.  A very  pretty  tale  this,  all  imagined  from  the 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  this  instrument,  and  that  it 
was  originally  composed  of  reeds. 

Yours,  &c. 

1755,  Sept . P.  GeMSEGE. 

Mr.  Urban, 

ANOTHER  branch  of  the  ancient  mythology , which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  decypher,  either  by  a physical  or  moral 
interpretation,  is  the  frequent  allusions  to  very  remote  his- 
tory : such  as  the  important  events  which  have  really  hap- 
pened in  the  old  time  to  the  body  or  bulk  of  this  terraque- 
ous globe.  The  name  of  Phaeton  in  Greek,  <t>at9a,>,  which 
signifies  lucidus,  is  plainly  given  to  the  son  of  Clymene  from 
the  event.  It  is  also  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  considered  as  the 
sun.  There  is  no  metamorphosis  indeed  in  the  case  of 
Phaeton,  but  his  story  is  nevertheless  observable  on  account 
of  the  event  it  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to,  and  which,  I 
think,  -wants  pointing  out. 

Now  it  is  very  certain  that  Ovid,  who  had  been  so  con- 
versant with  the  Greek  writers,  had  either  seen  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Bible  himself,  or  had  made  use  of  authors  that 
had  extracted  much  from  it.  This  last  is  perhaps  the  most 
probable.  The  account  he  gives  in  his  first  book  of  the 
chaos,  the  formation  of  man,  the  golden  age,  the  giants, 
their  attempt  against  heaven,  the  w ickedness  of  man,  and 
the  deluge  consequent  upon  it,  are  evidently  adumbra- 
ted from  the  Jewish  scriptures.  Now,  the  story  of  Phaeton 
implies  an  event  as  general  as  that  of  the  flood,  from 
whence  oue  would  incline  to  imagine  it  to  have  been  taken 
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by  somebody  from  the  History  of  the  Bible;  but  qUa?re 
from  what  part  of  that  book?  Perhaps  from  the  destruction 
ot  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or,  as  I rather  think,  from  the  sun’s 
standing  still  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  What  induces  me  to 
hx  upon  this  fact,  preferable  to  the  other,  is,  that  tne  effect 
though  not  so  violent,  yet  was  of  far  more  universal  extent! 
And  it  this  astonishing  miracle  happened  about  mid-day' 
and  in  the  month  of  June,  according  to  Lyra,  an  intense 
heat  of  the  sun  for  twenty- four  hours  (which  is  what  I under- 
stand by  a whole  day)  superadded  to  what  would  be  na- 
turally produced  on  a common  day  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  might  very  well,  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  east  be 
attended  with  some  very  singular  circumstances,  ’and 
enough,  if  transmitted,  as  the  like  events  usually  were 
with  a traditional  aggravation,  to  give  rise  to  a fable.  How- 
ever, either  ot  these  portions  of  sacred  history  afford  a 
better  ground  for  the  story  of  Phaeton  than  that  suggested 
in  the  1 antheon,  to  wit,  a great  fire  that  happened  in  Italy 
near  the  Po,  in  the  time  of  King  Phaeton. 

l/oo,  Nov.  P.  Gemsege. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

I HAVE  always  been  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  such  thiim 
as  understanding  our  ancient  authors,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  without  a competent  knowledge  of  antiquity;  with- 
out an  almost  exact  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
customs,  the  funeral  and  religious  ceremonies,  the  habits, 
etc.  or  the  several  ancients,  whose  writings  we  are  daily 
perusing;  as  likewise  of  the  attributes  and  representations 
of  their  deities.  They  who  make  the  tour  of  Italy  have  a 
noble  opportunity  of  laying  in  a rich  stock  of  this  most  use- 
tul  branch  of  knowledge,  from  those  excellent  originals  of 
gems  and  statues  they  are  so  often  favoured  with  the  sio-ht 
o , a.nd  when  I consider  what  a multitude  of  passages** in 
Virgil  ami  Horace,  and  Juvenal,  were  illustrated  by  the  late 

r.  Addison,  (who  set  out  with  an  immense  fund  of  classical 
learning)  both  in  his  Travels  and  his  Treatise  on  Medals,  I 
cannot  but  envy  those  who  arc  repairing  into  the  same  cli- 
rnate,  at  a time  when  it  has  been  enriched  with  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Herculaneum.  What  led  me  to  these  reflection  -- 

^ OL.  II# 
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is  a passage  in  Virgil  which  I think  has  not  yet  been 
fully  understood,  for  want  of  attending  to  an  antique  custom. 
It  is  Eclog.  i.  34. 

Quamvis  multa  meis  exiret  victima  septis, 

Pinguis  et  ingratae  premeretur  caseus  urbi, 

Non  unquam  gravis  cere  domum  mihi  dextra  redibat. 

Tityrus  says,  that  while  he  was  enamoured  of  his  first 
mistress,  he  never  could  thrive,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  pains  he  took ; his  right  hand  never  came  home  heavy  from 
'market.  Now,  though  it  he  a common  expression  to  say  a 
handful  of  money,  or  to  go  empty-handed,  yet  this  is  not  all,  for 
there  seems  to  be  here  an  allusion  to  that  custom  which  the 
ancients  had  of  carrying  their  purse  in  their  right-hand ; 
and  in  a gem  of  Leonardo  Agostino,  Part  I.  No.  199,  there  is 
a figure  of  Mercury,  who  was  the  god  of  gain,  with  a purse 
in  that  hand.*  But  I will  cite  you  a passage  from  the 
/Eneid,  which  is  perfectly  unintelligible,  unless  you  have 
recourse  to  this  custom  to  explain  it.  Eneid  vi.  613,  he 
enumerates  amongst  the  damned  those  who  had  defrauded 
their  masters, 

Nec  veriti  dominorum  fallere  dextras. 

But  how  should  fallere  dextras  express  robbing  a master, 
unless  the  reader  happens  to  recollect,  that  the  purse  was 
usually  carried  in  that  hand?  When  that  is  once  known,  the 
phrase  becomes  instantly  clear  and  very  expressive,  and  the 
two  passages  in  the  .Eneid  and  Eclogue  very  happily  and 
very  finely  illustrate  one  another. 

Yours,  &c. 

1756,  March.  Paul  Gemsege. 


XXIII.  Comment  on  the  old  Play  of  Albumazar. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Mr.  DODSLEY  has  presented  the  world  with  a select  col- 
lection of  old  plays  in  twelve  volumes;  I hope  it  has  an- 
swered to  him  as  a tradesman,  for  I am  sure  we  are  greatly 


* Sec  aiso  Spence’s  Poiymetis,  Montfaucon,  and  other  authors. 
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obliged  to  him  for  the  undertaking,  since  the  original  editions 
ot  many  of  these  dramatic  performances  are  now  grown  so 
scarce,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  tolerable  assemblage 

vervToL^  Tl  that  bG  doiie>  “ -ould  amount  tSl 
\ery  considerable  expence.  But,  Sir,  I have  sometimes 

been  of  opinion,  that  a thirteenth  volume  is  still  wanting- 

winch  I pr„p„se  should  contain  a series  of  neceZy  re- 

marks  upon  tile  several  plays  in  the  collection ; sometimes 

of  Er1’"'  Up°n  tl,e  P'0,1’  or  to  ^duce  a short  history 
o the  play  ; sometimes  to  explain  an  old  custom  or  piece  of 

history  which  are  often  alluded  to;  and  at  other  times  to 

r ?”  r',SOlele  rrd  °r  “*!'»  Phrase.  And  c “Snty 
must  think,  since  Cicero  has  declared,  “mihi  riuidam 

nulh  satis  eruditi  videntur,  quibus  nostra  ignota  sunt,”* 

able  amfev  UP°n  °ld  P'ayS  mUSt  be  evei'.V  whit  as  laud- 
ble,  and  even  as  useful,  as  to  explain  a tragedy  of  Sophocles 

^reatC°n,e(  y friSt°phaneS’  uPon  vvhich  the  literati,  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  will  often  lay  out  themselves 
and  consume  an  infinite  deal  of  time.  se  es, 

done  1 !nZa.ke  >'°u|the  more  sensible  of  what  I would  have 
( one,  and  therewith  to  give  you  a specimen,  as  it  were  of 

nnzarSthe  g?J>?Sec,1’  1 VV1 he.re  tak^  the  comedy  of  Albu- 
a b e n Mr  n "I  ‘V11*  vo  ume»  aild  "°t  the  least  vain- 

^.iii^rllecuon’ a,,d  ofe  * — 

« ,Tbe  ac.count  Mr*  D°dsley  gives  us  of  this  piece  is  this  * 

1 can  give  no  account  of  this  play,  or  its  author  but  that 
it  was  acted  before  his  majesty  at  Cambridge,  by  the  gentle- 
nen  of  Tiinity  college,  and  printed  in  1634.  Itwasafter- 
wards  thought  worthy  of  being  revived  by  Mr.  Dryden,  &c  ” 

> this  one  is  led  to  imagine  it  was  written  in  King  Charles 
the  Tirsts  tune,  who  was  upon  the  throne  in  1634.  Mr 
Uodsley  I presume  took  his  account  from  the  title  as 
likewise  did  the  author  of  a book  infilled,  “ The  lives  and 
characters  of  the  English  dramatic  Poets,”  printed  1698  or 

the"  2m  Wh/fe  the  author  registering  this  piece  amongst 

4to  t ? T’  ^ 1f 6?  f11168  “ Albumazar,  a comedy 
♦to.  1534,  played  at  Cambridge  before  the  king,  by  the 

K!sehoeilse  T,iinity  C°llege;  aftemards  « tile 

J?,  S ,se>  with  a new  prologue  written  by  Mr.  Dryden  ” 

author  P.ayi f>aSSeS’  you  fe’  ,Sir>  for  the  work  of  an  unknown 
Kin  n.  > 1S  supposed  to  have  been  acted  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.  and  thirdly,  it  is  intimated  that  the  firs 


* Cic.  da  Finibus.  Lib.  1. 
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edition  of  it  was  A.  D.  1634.  But  in  regard  to  these  parti- 
culars I shall  here  discover  the  author,  and  at  the  same  time 
rectify  the  two  latter  suggestions. 

King  James  I.  made  a progress  to  Cambridge  and  other 
parts,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1614,  as  is  particularly  taken 
notice  of  by  Rapin,  voi.  ii.  p.  156,  who  observes,  that  the 
play  called  Ignoramus  was  then  acted  before  his  Majesty  at 
Cambridge,  and  gave  him  infinite  pleasure.  I found  in  the 
library  of  Sir  Edward  Derring,  a minute  in  manuscript,  of 
what  passed  at  Cambridge  for  the  five  days  the  king  stayed 
there,  which  I shall  here  transcribe,  for  it  accords  perfectly 
with  the  account  given  by  the  historian,  both  of  the  king’s 
progress,  and  the  play  intitled  Ignoramus,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  afford  us  the  best  light  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

“ On  Tuesday  the  7th  of  March,  1514,  was  acted  before 
the  king  in  Trinity  College  Hall, 

1.  ./Emilia,  a Latin  comedy,  made  by  Mr.  Cecil],  Johannis. 

On  Wednesday  night, 

2.  Ignoramus  the  Lawyer,  latine,  and  part  English  ; com- 
posed by  Mr.  Ruggle,  Clarensis. 

On  Thursday. 

3.  Albumazar  the  astronomer,  in  English,  by  Mr.  Tomkis, 
Trinit. 

On  Friday, 

4.  Melanthe,  a Latin  pastoral,  made  by  Mr.  Brookes, 
(mox  doctor)  Trinitatis. 

On  the  next  Monday, 

5.  The  Piscatory,  an  English  comedy,  was  acted  before 
the  university,  in  King’s  College,  which  master  Fletcher  of 
that  college  had  provided  if  the  king  should  have  tarried 
another  night.” 

And  the  king,  before  whom  this  comedy  was  first  played, 
was  not  King  Charles,  but  King  James,  and  the  author  of  it 
was  Mr.  Tomkis,  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  the  gentlemen  of  which  house  played  it,  as  I 
apprehend,  in  that  college  hall.  Now'  this  little  portion  of 
history  is  very  signally  verified  by  an  edition  of  this  play  in 
4to.  A.  D.  1614,  which  has  happily  come  into  my  hands, 
and  in  the  title  of  which  is  mentioned  the  very  day’  of 
acting,  consonant  to  the  above  manuscript  minute.  “Albu- 
mazar, a comedy  presented  before  the  king’s  majestic  at 
Cambridge,  the  ninth  of  March  1614,  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Trinitie  Collcdge.  London,  printed  by  Nicholas  Okes,  for 
Walter  Burre,  1615.”  I have  a copy  likewise  of  Dr.  Brooke’s 
Latin  pastoral,  intitled  Melanthe,  the  title  whereof  runs, 
“ Melanthe,  fabuia  pastoralis,  acta  cum  Jacobus  Magn® 
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Brit.  Franc,  et  Hibernia*  Rex,  Cantabrigiam  suam  nuper  in- 
viserat,  ibidemque  innsarum  atqueanitni  gratia  dies  quinque 
commoraretur.  Egerunt  Alumni  Coll.  San.  et  individual 
Trinitatis,  Cantabrigiae.  Excudebat  Cantrellus  Legge, 
Mart.  27,  1615.”  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  exemplar, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Matthew  Hutton,  the  names  of 
the  masters  of  arts  and  bachelors,  concerned  in  acting  the 
plav,  are  written  against  the  respective  dramatis  persona*. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  play  of  Albumazar,  which  may  justly 
be  esteemed  one  of  the  very  best  in  this  large  collection,  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  principal  character,  a pretended 
astrologer,  whom  Mr.  Tomkis  thought  fit  to  call  Albumazar, 
from  a learned  Arabian  astrologer  of  that  name,  that 
flourished  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

Mr.  Dryden,  who,  by  making  the  observation,  seems  to 
have  been  well  aware  of  the  antiquity  of  this  play,  would 
intimate  to  us,  that  Ben  Jonson  formed  his  Alchymist  upon 
the  model  of  Albumazar,  which  indeed  is  doing  Mr.  Tomkis 
great  honour,  for  the  Alchymist  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  masterpiece  of  the  learned  Ben.  These  are  his  words. 

And  Jonson  (of  those  few  [writers]  the  best)  chose  this. 

As  the  best  model  of  his  master-piece; 

Subtle  was  got  by  our  Albumazar, 

That  Alchymist  by  our  Astrologer; 

Here  he  was  fashion’d  and  we  may  suppose, 

He  lik’d  the  fashion  well,  and  wore  the  cloaths. 

But  if  Albumazar  was  composed  on  occasion  of  King 
James’s  coming  to  Cambridge  in  1614,  the  Alchymist  was 
written  before  it,  it  being  acted  in  the  year  1610;  and  yet 
our  author  himself,  at  p.  46,  seems  to  insinuate,  that  a 
play  might  be  advantageously  written  upon;  the  plan  of  an 
Alchymist,  for  he  makes  Albumazar  say  to  turbo,  who 
asked  him,  what  will  you  do? 


First  in,  and  usher  out  our  changeling  Trincalo, 
Then  finish  up  a business  of  great  profit, 

Begun  with  a rich  merchant,  that  admires 
My  skill  in  alchymy. 


And  yet  I will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  Mr.  Dryden  was  mis- 
taken, because  it  cannot  now  be  known  from  what  anecdotes 
he  might  say  what  he  does:  anti  because  it  is  not  impossible, 

H d 
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that  our  comedy  might  both  be  written  and  acted  before 
1610,  though  not  played  before  the  king  till  1614.* 

I shall  now  enter  on  the  illustration,  beginning  with  the 
prologue  : 

Ladies, 

If  it  be  a fault  to  speak  this  foreign  language, 

(For  Latin  is  our  mother  tongue)  I must  entreat  you 
To  frame  excuses  for  us  ; for  whose  sake, 

We  now  speak  English. 

The  exercises  of  the  university  were  not  only  performed 
in  Latin,  but  the  plays  written  in  this  and  the  former  reign, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  court,  whenever  it  removed 
either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  were  generally  composed 
in  that  language.  Thus  .Emilia,  Ignoramus,  and  Melanthe, 
all  acted  on  this  occasion,  were  in  Latin.  Both  King  James 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  were  Latinists. f 


Yours,  &c. 


1756,  May. 


P,  Gemsege. 


XXIV.  A Passage  in  Juvenal  explained. 

Begem  aliquem  copies,  aut  de  temonc  Britanno 
Excidet  Arviragus.  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  126. 

Mr.  BAXTER  observes,  with  great  probability,  that  Arvi- 
ragus here  is  not  a proper  name,  but  a title  of  office  or  dig- 
nity ; the  Ardhrig  or  Ardhrag , being  the  dictator  chosen 
by  the  Britons  in  the  time  of  war,  to  be  the  captain  general, 
or  the  generalissimo,  as  we  now  speak,  and  to  have  the  com- 
mand over  all  the  other  princes ; and  the  word,  he  says, 


* The  case  was  certainly  so,  for,  p.  56,  there  is  mention  of  Spinola’s  camp, 
who  sat  down  before  Ostend,  Anno  1601,  and  took  the  town  Anno  1604. 
At  p.  l'l,  the  author  mentions  the  issue  of  the  next  summer’s  war.  Now 
James  I.  was  not  at  war  in  1614,  when  the  play  was  acted,  but  the  English 
were  concerned  in  the  defence  of  Ostend,  when  Spinola  besieged  it,  which 
again  seems  to  carry  the  date  of  the  play  back  to  that  time.  But  then  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  upon  the  revival  of  this  play  before  the  king,  some 
passages  were  added  or  retouched,  for  whereas,  p.  14,  the  author  mentions 
Coriatus  I’enicus  and  his  observations  on  Asia  and  Afric,  Tom  Coriat  did 
not  set  out  upon  that  voyage  till  1612.  See  Anth.  Wood’s  Athena’,  Vol.  I. 
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signifies  altus  vel  summits  Hex.  Baxter’s  Gloss.  Antiq.  Brit. 
p°25.  This  interpretation  certainly  agrees  very  well  with 
the  place,  and  the  preceding  words  regem  dliquem , which 
seem  to  require  not  any  particular  but  an  indefinite  person; 
and  I find  it  is  accordingly  approved  by  Mr.  Wise,  in  his 
Numismata,  p.  226,  and,  indeed,  well  it  might,  since  we 
are  assured  that  the  Britons  had  this  species  of  dominion 
amongst  them;  that  the  like  was  enjoyed  by  Agamemnon  at 
Troy;  that  the  monarchs  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  during 
the  "continuance  of  the  Heptarchy,  exercised  the  same  sove- 
reignty ; and  lastly,  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  where  a coun- 
try was  broken  into  small  principalities,  it  would  become 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  peace  and  unity,  to 
vest  in  some  one  a power  over  the  other  princes. 

As  to  the  expression  de  temonc  Brit  anno  excidet,  not  one  of 
the  numerous  illustrators  ot  Juvenal,  in  the  copious  edition 
of  Henninius,  has  rightly  touched  the  sense.  Grangoeus’s 
note  is, 


Temone]  Pars  pro  toto , temo  pro  curru. 

Curio’s  is,  de  curru  dejicietur. 

An  old  commentator,  cited  by  Lubinus,  gives  it  thus, 
viortuus  est,  et  de  tegno  expulsus.  But  these  are  none  of  them 
the  whole  of  the  idea,  which  the  poet  meant  to  reach  out 
to  us.  The  Temo , of  a Bheda  or  Essedum , which  are  the 
names  of  the  chariots  used  by  the  ancient  Britons  in  war, 
was  the  pole  that  went  between  the  horses,  and  was  fastened 
to  the  Jugum  or  yoke.  The  Britons,  as  Caesar  tells  us,  de 
Bello  Gallico  Lib.  IV.  c.  33.  were  so  extremely  expert  at 
fighting  with  chariots,  that  they  would  run  upon  the  pole, 
sit  upon  the  yoke,  and  then  retire  again  into  the  chariot,  by 
which  method  of  combat,  so  new  to  the  Romans,  the  legions 
were  often  greatly  embarrassed.  Now  to  this  extraordinary 
dexterity  of  the  hero  in  engaging  with  his  chariot,  the  author 
here  evidently  alludes,  when,  he  says,  some  generalissimo 
shall  fall  from  his  pole,  be  assailed,  and  tumbled  down, 
that  is,  whilst  he  was  practising  that  agile  movement.  This 
method  of  fighting  in  chariots  being  so  agreeable  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations,  the  1 rojans, 
Egyptians,  Canaanites,  Syrians,  Persians,  &c.  has  been 
thought  to  amount  to  an  argument,  that  the  Britons  were 
descended  from  the  Phoenicians,  see  Samme’s  Britannia, 
p.  120.  but  I cannot  say  I feel  the  force  ol  it,  since  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  equally  the  custom  ol  many  nations  in 
the  west,  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Gauls,  and  I suppose,  of 

II  i 
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others.  However,  since  there  is  the  appearance  of  a wheel 
upon  many  of  the  British  coins,  (see  the  first  table  of  Nummi 
Britannici  in  Camden,)  and  always  along  with  a horse,  I am 
induced  to  believe,  that  as  the  Romans  had  their  Denarii 
Bigati  and  Quadrigati,  so  the  wheel  upon  these  British  coins 
was  intended  to  point  out  the  Rhedce,  and  Esscda.  Indeed  it 
is  said,  among  the  conjectures  upon  the  British  coins  in 
Camden,  col.  cx.  that  the  wheel  under  the  horse,  amongst 
the  Romans,  “ intimated  the  making  of  an  high-way  for 
carts:  so  many  of  which  being  in  the  Romans’  time  made  in 
this  country,  well  deserve  such  a memorial but  I know 
not  how  the  learned  author  can  establish  his  notion,  that  a 
wheel  under  a horse,  upon  a coin,  intimated  the  making  of 
an  high-way  for  carts;  nor  can  I discover  why  the  British 
coins  should  be  thought  to  allude  to  a Roman  custom, 
rather  than  one  of  their  own.  Surely,  it  is  much  more 
natural  to  imagine  they  had  their  thoughts  at  home,  and 
that  a horse  with  a wheel  must  have  a reference  to  their 
own  chariots,  which  by  their  adroitness  and  conduct  in  the 
management  of  them,  were  so  formidable  even  to  the  Ro- 
mans themselves. 

Yours,  &c. 

1757,  Feb . Paul  Gemsege. 


XXV.  Criticism  on  a Passage  in  Virgil. 

Non  insueta  graves  tenlabunt  pabula  fcetas, 

Nec  mala  vicini  pecoris  contagia  Undent. 

Virgil,  Eel.  1.  50. 


Mr.  Urban, 

THAT  tento  may  signify  to  invade,  or  attack,  and  in  that 
sense  may  be  applicable  to  a distemper,  or  any  other  dis- 
order incident  to  cattle,  we  have  a clear  proof  in  those 
words  of  the  Georgic,  iii.  441. 

Turpis  oves  tentat  scabies — 

In  consequence  of  this  interpretation  it  may  come  to  mean 
vitiare,  as  Ruaeus  understands  it  here,  to  whose  exposition  I 
should  willingly  subscribe,  were  it  not  that  the  simple  verbs 
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in  the  classics  are  so  often  used  for  their  compounds,  and 
that  tentabunt  for  distentabunt  affords  a sense  so  apposite  to 
this  place.  1 therefore  would  render  it,  would  burst  the  preg- 
nant ewes , this  being  the  effect  of  such  enormous  disten- 
tion; for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  and  sheep  as  well  as  the  rest, 
are  apt  to  eat  too  much  of  fresh  and  luxuriant  food,  and 
feeding  too  greedily  to  gorge  themselves,  when  first  they 
are  put  into  a new  pasture,  as  these  ewes  would  frequently 
be,  were  Tityrus  forced  to  remove  from  place  to  place,  as 
Melibceus  was  with  his  flock  of  goats.  This  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  such  as  were  with  young,  as  these  ewes  were. 
Now  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  are  extracts  from  Theocritus, 
and  there  are  perpetual  allusions  in  them  to  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  Greeks.  And  in  Sicily,  the  country  of  both 
the  interlocutors,  the  grass  was  so  very  luxuriant,  and 
especially  about  Mount  vEtna,  that,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  the 
sheep  were  often  choaked  with  fat.  The  ashes  of  the 
mountain,  upon  an  eruption,  he  says,  enrich  the  land  in  se- 
veral respects,  and  then  adds,  ttux. J E7Ti  rotrarov  ri  Tr^oSa la 
tpaa-Ui,  ^Ve  TrvlysaSz.i,  quibus  (idco  pingucs  reddi  perhibent 1 oves,  ut 
rumpantur.  Strabo,  Lib.  vi.  p.  413. — I know  not  why  the 
translator  renders  wiysaBcn  by  rumpantur , for  it  rather  means 
suffocated,  or  choaked.-  Bursting,  however,  would  naturally 
often  happen  on  their  being  put  into  fresh  grounds.  Tins 
fertility  at  the  roots  of  Mount  .(Etna,  was  owing  it  seems,  to 
a natural  cause,  and  the  case  is  the  same  at  the  bottom  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  as  might  be  easily  made  appear  by  direct 
testimony,  if  needful.  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  the 
like  destructive  fertility  is  observed  by  authors  in  other  parts 
of  Sicily.  I shall  only  cite  the  words  of  Signore  Hayrn, 
who  speaking  of  the  country  about  Leontini,  now  called 
Lentini,  says,  k‘  Cicerone,  Diodoro,  e Plinio  dicono  che  il 
suo  terreno  era  si  abbondante  che  vi  nasceva  il  frumento 
naturalmente;  e quello  che  vi  si  piantava  rendeva  cento  per 
uno;  ed  Aristotele  soggiunge  che  spesse  volte  i bestiami  vi 
morivano  per  troppa  grassezza.”  11  Tesoro  Britannico  del 
Sign.  Haym.  Vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

I conceive  then,  that  in  this  passage  of  Virgil  there  are 
conveyed  two  different  ideas,  that  fresh  grass  would  neither 
burst  the  teeming  ewes,  nor  would  they  be  in  danger  of 
contagion  from  the  scabby  flocks  of  others.  Now  let  us  see 
how  Mr.  Dryden  conducts  the  matter. 

Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try, 

Nor  fear  a rot  from  tainted  company. 
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He  has  translated  the  first  verse  very  literally,  according  to 
the  vulgar  sense  of  tento,  which  means  to  try,  but  that  is 
very  poor  and  jejune,  and  in  my  opinion,  not  half  expres- 
sive enough.  And  as  to  the  second  line,  the  rot  is  not  here 
intended,  but  the  scab;  for  the  former  is  not  contagious, 
whereas  the  latter  is  extremely  so.  I have  no  opportunity 
of  consulting  any  other  versions,  some  of  which  may  have 
perhaps  hit  the  sense  of  the  author,  better  than  Mr.  Dry- 
den,  and  therefore  can  only  substitute  the  following,  which 
pretends  to  no  more  than  just  to  express  the  poet’s  mind. 

No  new  rank  meads  will  burst  your  teeming  ewes. 

Nor  scabs  from  neighb’ring  folds  your  flock  abuse. 

J757,  May.  Paul  Gemsege. 


XXVI.  Critical  Remark  on  Horace. 

Mr.  Urban, 

THE  author  of  the  Trojan  war  was  so  much  the  admiratioH 
of  the  ancients,  that,  besides  their  stiling  him  the  poet,  «af 
•(opc*1**  they  thought  they  could  discern  in  him  the  rudiments 
of  ajl  kinds  of  science.  The  moderns  seem  to  me  to  be 
not  much  averse  to  the  same  opinion,  for  Sir  William  Trum- 
bull, in  a letter  to  Mr.  Pope,*  speaking  of  those  lines  of 
Horace,  Epist.  i.  2. 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  Lolli, 

Dura  tu  declamas  llomee,  Praeneste  relegi; 

Qui,  quod  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Pienius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

And  desiring  him  to  proceed  in  his  translation  of  this  incom- 
parable poet,  has  these  words,  “ to  make  his  works  as  useful 
and  instructive  to  this  degenerate  age,  as  he,  (Homer)  was 
to  our  friend  Horace,  w’hen  he  read  him  at  Pneneste;  Qui, 
quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non,  ike.  I break 
oil'  with  that  quid  non?  with  which  I confess  I am  charmed.” 
And  thus,  Sir,  the  passage  stands  in  the  late  edition  of  Mr. 
Pope's  Works,  without  the  least  note  or  animadversion  by  the 


* Pope’s  Works,  Yol.  vii.  p.  152, 
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editor;  and  we  are  evidently  given  to  understand,  especially 
by  the  note  of  interrogation  affixed  to  the  words  quid  non, 
that  every  thing,  in  a manner,  was  to  be  learnt  from  this 
great  author.  I enter  not  here  into  the  merits  of  the  dis- 

fmte,  about  the  universality  of  Homer’s  knowledge  and 
earning,  to  wit,  whether  the  whole  Cyclopaedia  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  are  to  be  found  in  him,  or  not;  for  I only  mean 
to  suggest  to  you,  that  Sir  William  has  certainly  mistaken 
the  Roman  author’s  meaning  in  that  place,  and  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  him  or  any  one  else  to  be  so  grossly  charmed 
with  these  two  little  words  quid  non.  Quid  non  there  does 
not  carry  the  sense  of  our  English  phrase,  what  not?  for  the 
verb  sit  is  understood,  or  rather  is  to  be  repeated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  along  with  the  adjective  utile ; and 
the  whole,  were  it  to  be  filled  up,  would  run  thus  quidsit  utile , 
quid  non  sit  utile , &c.  And  this  agrees  best  with  our  author’s 
design  in  this  passage,  where  lie  is  expressly  speaking  of 
the  ethic  documents  of  the  Grecian  poet,  and  the  moral  les- 
sons which  may  be  profitably  drawn  from  thence,  which  he 
says  are  more  full  and  instructive  than  the  precepts  both  of 
Chrysippus  the  stoic,  and  Crantor  the  academician.  And  it 
is  remarkable  in  the  case,  that  Homer  makes  the  mischief 
and  inconveniences  of  anger,  so  destructive  in  its  conse- 
quences to  the  Greeks,  the  very  subject  of  the  Iliad,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  invocation  at  the  beginning,  insomuch  that  the 
quid  non  utile,  which,  according  to  Horace,  is  taught  us  by 
Homer,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  well  be  missed,  and 
very  principally  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  anger  and  its  fatal 
effects;  I say  principally,  because  I do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  totally  restrained  to  that,  on  account  of  the  sequel  of 
the  epistle. 

Yours,  &c. 

1757,  June.  P.  Gemsegs. 


XXVII.  Critique  on  a Passage  in  Paradise  Lost. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Mr.  warton,  in  his  elegant  observations  on  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Spencer,  has  taken  occasion  to  offer  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  expression  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  is  equally 
new  and  satisfactory. 
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The  Galaxy,  that  milky  way. 

Which  nightly,  as  a circling  zone,  thou  seest 
Powder'd  with  stars * 

That  ingenious  critic  thus  explains  this  passage.  “ The 
milky  way,  which  every  night  appears  to  you  like  a circling 
zone,  besprinkled  or  embroidered  with  stars.”  He  subjoins, 
“ To  the  majority  of  readers,  I dare  say,  powder'd  with  stars, 
has  ever  appeared  a very  mean,  or  rather  ridiculous  meta- 
phor.”t  That  this  was  a signification  of  the  verb  powder, 
in  ancient  literature,  he  proves  by  an  allegation  of  numer- 
ous authorities,  from  Spencer,  Jonson,  Sydney,  Harring- 
ton, Chaucer,  Sackville,  and  Sandys.  In  confirmation  of 
the  sense  here  assigned  to  the  word  in  question,  I shall  beg 
leave,  by  means  of  your  Miscellany,  to  add  an  example  or 
two. 

We  find  powder,  in  the  sense  embroider,  latinised  (unless 
it  be,  that  the  Latin  gave  rise  to  the  English  word)  in  Dug- 
dale’s  Monasticon;  in  a recital  of  the  relics,  vestments, 
&c.  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor,  viz. 
Under  the  article  Vex  ilia.  “ Item  duo  Vexilla  poudrata  cum 
armis  dornini  regis  Anglia!'  “ Also  two  banners  embroidered 
with  the  arms  of  our  Lord  the  King  of  England."%  Again 
under  the  article  Velum  cum  Ridcllis .”  ||  “ Item  union  Velum 
quadragcsimale , &c. — Etalbi  colons  cum  garter  is,  etaquilis  auro 
poudratis.” — “ Also  one  veil  for  Lent , &c. — And  another  white 
veil  with  garters  and  eagles  embroidered  in  gold."§  Again, 
under  the  article  lap  a. — u Et  alia  de  blodio  satin  pouderato 
cum  arborihus  aureis ,” — “ And  another  cope  of  red  satin  em- 
broidered with  golden  trees Again  under  the  article  panni. 
— “ Linus  de  serico  pouderato  cum  diversis  avibus  et  Jloribus." 
— “ One  cloth  of  silk  embroidered  with  diverse  birds  and 
flowers."**  And  in  other  passages  of  the  same  inventory. 

The  word  likewise  occurs  in  some  original  MS.  collec- 
.tions,  which  I have  lately  consulted,  relating  to  the  treasury 
of  the  college  of  Stoke,  by  Clare,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
which  were  drawn  from  the  registers  of  that  college,  about 


* B.  vii.  v.  579, 

+ Sect,  xi  p,  l2o4. 

* Toin.  iii.  part  2.  Sub.  Tit.  Ecclesiae  Collegiat-  Canonic.  Saccal.  Edit. 
Savoy,  Londin.  1673.  p.  67. 

|j  Ridetluoi,  is  a curtain,  Fr.  Ridcau.  Du  Fresnc,  Glossar.  Vol.  iii,  p.  610, 
<1  1*.  85. 

«1  P.  81. 

**  P.  $2. 
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the  time  of  its  suppression,  by  its  last  dean,  the  memorable 
Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  viz. 

“ Thirdly,  a chesable*  of  white  cloth  powder’d  with 
costly  images  and  angels  of  gold,  togidder  with  orphreysf 
of  gold,  having  the  Trinity  in  the  back,  the  Holy  Ghost  be- 
ing of  pearl  j and  also,  divers  pearles  in  the  other  images, 
with  two  tunicles  of  the  same  suit  pcwdred,  and  ecchone 
with  morses.^  And  three  albes  and  amisses  with  their  ap- 
parell;  the  stoll  is  differing:  of  the  gift  of  Hen.  Longforde, 
sometime  treasurer.” 

I remember  also  to  have  seen  this  word  in  Stowe’s  Chro- 
nicle, concerning  a robe  of  Cardinal  Wolsey;  and  in  a 
description  of  the  furniture  of  a magnificent  masque  exhi- 
bited before  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 

I cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  recommending  the 
rational  and  effectual  method  employed  by  Mr.  Warton  in 
explaining  Spencer;  which  principally  consists  in  examining 
those  books  which  Spencer  had  most  probably  read,  and  in 
tracing  out  his  several  allusions  to  the  manners  and  customs 
which  were  fashionable  and  familiar  when  he  composed  his 
poem.  Unless  this  be  carefully  done  in  criticising  an  author 
of  so  remote  a period,  many  beauties  must  necessarily  be  lost 
with  the  object  to  which  they  are  united,  “ as  the  figures 
vanish,  when  the  canvass  has  decayed^.” 

Yours,  &c. 

1758,  Feb.  A.  A. 


* Casula  signifies  a priestly  vestment  covering  the  whole  body'.  Hence  came 
Cassibuta,  which  signifies  the  same,  and  occurs  in  the  will  of  W.  Longspee,  Earl 
ef  Salisbury,  printed  by  Dug.  Monast.  Tom.  ii.  p.  79.  He  bequeaths  among 
other  things,  “ Cassibulam  de  rnbeo  samito,  et  unain  capnm  chori  de  rnbeo  samito.” 
It  is  sometimes  written  Casubulce,  and  is  found  in  Faustus  Monaclius,  in  vit. 
i.  Papponis  Abbatis,  Cap.  xiv.  No.  58.  “ In  celebrations  missarum,  Casubidant 
fi/a  induebatur  lacrymis  himectabat.”  Chasuble  is  on  old  French  word  for  a 
priest’s  habit,  and  hence  the  word  Chesable  in  the  text;  which  is  frequently 
ruct  with  in  monastic  inventories. 

f Orpkreys  interpreted  by  Speght,  Gloss,  to  Chaucer,  “ Frizzelled clolhof  gold.” 
But  it  more  properly  signifies  “ gold  fringe.”  Lat.  Aurifrisium,  not  the  cloth 
itself,  but  its  appendage.  Hence  by  degrees  it  came  to  signify  any  border 
in  general.  Vid.  Dugd.  Monast  Tom.  iii.  part  1.  “ Two  copies,  having  an  or- 
phrey  of  red  velvet.”  p.  296. — “ Tunicles  with  orphreys  of  needle  work.  p. 
297. — “ A narrow  orphrey  of  pearles.”  p.  293.  Ecelcs.  Calh.  Lincoln. 

X Morses,  Buckles.  Lai.  Morsus.  Buckles  were  a striking  decoration  in  the 
sacerdotal  apparel.  The  curious  reader  may  find  various  sorts  of  them  de- 
scribed among  the  vestments,  &c.  of  the  church  at  York,  Monastic,  vol.  3. 
part  1.  p.  173,  174.  and  of  .St.  Paul,  p.  309.  And  of  St.  George's  chapel 
at  Windsor,  part  2.  p.  83. 

S Johnson’s  pioposulf  for  a now  edition  of  Shakespeare,  a.  4. 
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XXVIII.  Chaucer’s  Description  of  the  Sleep  of  Plants. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  botanists  pretend  to  have  made  a new  discovery, 
which  they  call  by  a very  pretty  metaphorical  name,  the 
sleep  of  plants.  I,  Sir,  who  am  no  botanist  in  the  least,  have 
been  long  impressed  with  a notion  that  plants,  some  more 
and  some  less,  are  naturally  contracted  in  their  petals  and 
leaves,  by  the  coldness  of  the  evening  air,  and  on  the  con- 
trary are  expanded  again  by  the  return  of  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun.  That  this  is  so,  is  agreeable  to  nature 
and  matter  of  fact,  and  that  it  should  be  so,  is  as  consonant 
to  reason.  The  fact  is  remarkably  observable  in  the  daisy, 
which  towards  the  evening  always  erects  and  brings  close  its 
petals,  and  in  the  day  time  as  constantly  displays  them. 
And  this  observation,  concerning  this  flower,  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Jeffrey  Chaucer,  who  in  the  proeme  to  the  Legende 
of  good  women , has  the  following  lines. 

59.  There  lovith  no  wight  hartyer  aly  ve, 

And  whan  that  it  is  evyn  I rynne  belyve, 

As  sone  as  the  sone  ginneth  to  west, 

To  see  this  floure,  how  it  woll  go  to  rest, 

For  fere  of  night,  so  hatitli  the  darkenes. 

Her  chere  is  plainly  spread  in  brightnesse 
Of  the  sonne  for  then  it  will  unclose: 

I have  a MS.  of  this  part  of  the  author,  from  whence,  to 
spare  the  trouble  of  reporting  various  readings,  I have  tran- 
scribed the  above  passage  literatim.  Those  who  are  curious 
may  compare  it,  if  they  please,  with  the  printed  copies  of 
Chaucer,  since  there  are  some  variations,  which  1 think 
preferable  to  what  at  present  are  read  in  Mr.  Urry;  how- 
ever there  are  none  that  concern,  the  subject  of  this  letter. 
I proceed  therefore  to  remark,  1st.  That  the  shutting  and 
opening  of  the  flower  is  very  plainly  noticed.  2dly,  That 
the  poet  has  even  pre-occupied  the  metaphor  now  used 
upon  this  occasion,  going  to  rest,  expressing  very  fully  the 
modern  term  of  the  sleep  of  plants.  3dly.  That  this  ap- 
pearance is  ascribed,  by  the  author,  to  the  flower’s  hating 
darkness  and  loving  light,  and  not  to  the  chilling  cold  of  the 
evening  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  the  day.  For  darkness 
here  is  to  be  understood  literally;  the  author  having  a 
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particular  notion  of  his  own  in  this  respect,  as  is  plain  from 
the  etymology  which  he  afterwards  gives  of  its  name.  But 
before"  I transcribe  that,  I would  note,  that  the  anthor  men- 
tions again  the  opening  of  the  flower  in  the  morning,  at  v. 
110,  where  he  calls  it  its  resurrection,  and  again  at  v.  117 
and  123.  Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  etymon;  he  thinks  it  was 
called  the  daisy , quasi,  the  day’s  eye , oculus  Diei ; for  so  he 
writes  at  v.  180.  as  in  my  MS. 

The  longe  daie  I shope  me  to  abide 
For  nothing  ells,  and  I shall  nat  lie. 

But  for  to  looke  upon  the  daisie, 

That  well  by  reson  men  it  call  maie 
The  dayes  ye,  or  els  the  ye  of  the  daie. 


I doubt  the  author  is  not  right  in  his  conjecture,  for  the 
word  daisy  comes  rather,  according  to  Dr.  Skinner,  from  the 
French  dais  or  daiz,  a canopy;  this  flower  having  something 
of  a resemblance  to  a canopy  of  state.  But  this  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  present  case,  since  the  author  deduces 
it  very  well  for  his  purpose,  which  was  to  express  in  it  an 
abhorrence  of  darkness  and  a love  of  light.  However,  the 
figure  of  a canopy,  or  crown,  is  so  obvious  in  this  flower, 
that  this  author  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  it,  though 
he  gives  to  the  word  a different  etymology,  hence  he 
writes,  v.  212,  as  it  is  in  the  MS. 


And  fro  me  farre  came  walking  in  the  mede 
The  God  of  love,  and  on  his  hande  a quene. 

And  she  was  clad  in  a roiall  habite  grene, 

A fret  of  golde  she  had  next  her  here, 

And  upon  that  a white  crowne  she  here 
With  floures  small,  and  I shall  not  lie. 

For  all  the  world  right  as  a daisie 
I crounid  is,  with  white  levis  lite, 

So  were  the  floures  of  her  crowne  white, 

And  of  perle  fyne  and  ory entail 
Her  white  crowne  was  markidall, 

For  the  which  the  white  crowne  above  the  grene, 
Made  her  like  a daisie  for  to  sene, 

Considderith  eke  her  fret  of  gold  above. 

Mr.  Urry  here  has  considered , which  is  certainly  better. 

Chaucer  again  alludes  to  the  same  resemblance,  f.  527.  set]. 
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I will  detain  you  no  longer  with  transcripts,  but  leave  you 
and  the  reader  to  consult  the  passage  at  leisure. 

Yours,  &c. 

1758,  June.  Paul  Gemsege. 


XXIX.  Critique  on  a Passage  in  Horace* 

Mr.  Urban, 

A.  VERY  elegant  author,  in  his  treatise  de  Arte  Poetica, 
lays  down  amongst  his  other  rules,  the  following  maxim  : 

• Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res, 

Nec  facundia  deseret  hunc,  nec  lucidus  ordo. 

Hor.  A.  P.  40. 

He  says,  that  if  the  future  poet  would  always  chuse  a sub- 
ject,  that  should  be  within  his  compass,  he  would  never 
either  be  deficient  in  method  or  diction.  It  is  evidently  the 
author’s  intention  to  say  this,  for  the  maxim  immediately 
follows  this  precept, 

Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  a?quam 
Viribus;  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent, 

Quid  valeant  humeri. — 

and  the  old  commentator  accordingly  explains  potenter  legere, 
by  secundum  quod  potest.  But,  Sir,  this  expression  can  never 
signify  to  chuse  modestly,  within  one's  compass,  or,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  abilities,  but  rather  the  contrary,  to  wit  secundum 
quod  non  potest,  for  the  adverbs  formed  from  the  participles 
sapiens,  potens,  prudens,  &c.  do  not  express  proportion,  as 
when  we  say,  in  proportion  to,  but  quality.  Thus  sapienter 
means  wisely,  or  in  a wise  manner;  potenter,  powerfully,  or 
in  a powerful  manner;  and  prud-enter,  prudently,  or  in  a pru- 
dent manner;  consequently  potenter  legere  will  signify  to 
chuse  boldly,  rather  than  modestly,  which  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  author’s  intention.  Now  it  appears  from  the  old  com- 
mentator above  cited,  that  the  reading  here,  notwithstand- 
ing this  inconsistency,  is  ancient,  but  still  I would  submit  it 
to  the  critics,  to  judge,  whether  Horace  did  not  write, 

Cui  lecta  pudenter  erit  res, 

Nec  facundia  deseret  hunc,  nec  lucidus  ordo. 
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This  certainly  agrees  best  with  the  foregoing  precept,  is  an 
Horatian  word,  and  is  used  by  this  author  in  the  very  same 
sense  at  the  5 1st  verse, 

Dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter. 

Yours,  &c. 

1758,  Sept.  Paul  Gemsege. 


XXX.  Observations  on  an  obsolete  Latin  Word. 


Mr.  Urban, 

I bHOULD  hardly  have  troubled  you  with  the  following 
observations  concerning  an  obsolete  and  barbarous  worth 
did  they  not  concern  a person  of  great  distinction  as  an  au- 
thor, namely,  the  late  Bishop  Kennet,  whose  Parochial 
Antiquities  are  so  generally,  and  indeed  so  justly,  admired. 

The  ordinations  of  the  vicarages  of  Godmersham  in  Com. 
Cant,  and  Dronfield,  Com.  I)erh.  the  account  of  the 
Bedell  of  Boughton-Aluph,  Com.  Cant.  Anno  9 Hen.  V. 
Mr.  Hearne,  in  his  Curious  Discourses,  p.  77.  William 
Thorne,  in  his  Chronicle,  inter  decern  scriptores,  col!  2010, 
2088,  2089,  et  alibi ; Glossaria  Labluei  v v.  Auca  et  y},v ; and, 
lastly,  Bede,  in  his  history,  p.  255,  do  all  present  us  with  the 
word  Auca , agreeing  to  write  it  with  the  fifth  vowel.  But 
Bishop  Kennet,  in  the  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  455,  mis- 
reading, as  I presume,  his  original,  has  printed  it  Anca % 
several  times;  and  in  the  Glossary  to  that  work  he  has  re- 
ported  it  accordingly,  and  has  deduced  it  from  Anserina , 
which  to  me  seems  very  unnatural,  and  highly  improbable; 
n and  u in  the  MSS.  of  the  later  ages  are  so  much  alike,  that 
they  are  very  easily  mistaken  one  for  another. 

You  will  please  to  observe.  Sir,  that  the  bishop  consents 
so  far  as  to  allow  that  the  word  signifies  a goose ; but  then  he 
errs  again  in  saying,  that  it  is  “ generally  female  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  gander,”  for  there  is  no  foundation  in  the 
world  for  such  a distinction,  the  word  in  most  cases  meaning 
both  sexes,  to  wit,  the  entire  species. 

You  see,  Sir,  that  in  this  one  article  of  his  Glossary,  there 
are  no  less  than  three  errors  concerning  this  word;  1st.  As 
to  the  orthography ; 2dly.  The  etymology;  and  3dly.  The 


* k'shop  Gibson  also  in  the  Append,  to  the  Code.';,  p.  35 
misled  probably  by  Dr.  Kennet.  ' 1 

VOL.  II 
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interpretation.  There  are  more  in  the  sequel,  as  to  the 
English  words  hank,  and  to  hanker  after,  which  I perhaps 
may  notice  by  and  by. 

It  seems  to  me  that  /Inca,  a term  of  the  base  Latinity,  is 
a mere  technical  word,  formed  from  the  sound  which  the 
bird  makes,  when  it  cries  ; not  so  much  when  it  cackles,  as 
when  it  calls  for  its  companions;  and  qiuere,  whether  the 
English  word  ailkward  be  not  more  rationally  deduced  from 
auca,  (this  animal  being  both  perverse  and  aukward)  than 
from  the  Saxon  TEwerd,  from  whence  the  Glossographers 
generally  derive  it.  And  possibly  the  local  northern  word, 
to  squawk,  may  have  no  other  original  but  this,  the  initial  let- 
ters squ  being  nothing  but  addition,  by  that  figure,  which 
the  rhetoricians  call  Prosthesis.  Let  the  reader  judge. 

Now,  as  to  the  words  hank,  and  to  hanker  after , which  I 
promised  to  touch  upon,  Bishop  Rennet  writes  thus,  “ anca, 
uncus,  was  the  thigh  or  hind  leg, — offer  quatuor  panes,  offer 
ancum  porci,  i.  e.  a leg  of  pork.  Hence  a haunch  of  venison; 
up  to  the  haunches  in  dirt;  and  hence,  with  some  allusion,  to 
have  a hank  upon,  to  hanker  after."  No  doubt  but  the  word 
hanch  comes  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  anca,  but  mediately 
perhaps  from  the  French  hanche.  Anca  is  probably  from  the 
Latin,  ancus,  which,  as  Fcstus  says,  signifies,  qui  aduncum 
brachium  habet,  ut  exporrigi  non  possit,  and  M.  Dacier  upon 
Festus  observes,  that  Ancus  Martius,  the  third  king  of 
Home,  obtained  his  name  from  this  circumstance.  The 
Greek  word  ’a yy.au,  signifies  cubitus,  and  Junius  inclines  to 
think  anca,  or  hanch,  may  come  from  thence  “ ab  uyy.wv, 
quod  non  modo  cubit  inn,  sed  quern  Zibet  membrorum  flex  um, 
Jiudeeo  authorc,  sign ifi cat."  The  reader  may  take  which  ety- 
mology lie  pleases;  but  who  can  discern  any  allusion  be- 
tween the  words  hank,  and  to  hanker  after,  and  a leg  of  pork 
or  a haunch  of  venison,  as  mentioned  by  tbe  bishop?  This 
surely  is  fetching  things  very  far,  when  it  is  so  obvious  to 
deduce  the  substantive  hank,  in  the  phrase  to  have  a hank  upon 
a person,  from  a hank  of  thread,  which  Dr.  Lye  very  plausibly 
deduces  from  the  Ishtndic  hank,  vinculum;  as  if  you  should 
say,  “ ita  vinculis  obstrictum  aliquem  habere,  ut  pr<e  metu  ad 
omnia,  qu<c  value ) is,  p/vesto  sit."  And  so  as  to  a hank  of  thread, 
lie  tells  us,  that  hunk  and  haunk  in  the  Islandic  language,  is, 
“ funiculus  in  forma  circu/i  colligatus."  To  hanker  after  a 
thing , seems  to  have  a quite  different  original ; this  means 
inhiare , anxie  rein  appelcrc,  and  therefore  the  same  learned 
author  derives  it  from  the  Dutch  hunkcren,  which,  I suppose, 
signifies  to  hunger;  insomuch,  that  to  hanker  after  any  thing, 
means,  to  hunger  after  it;  a manner  of  speaking  of  the 
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same  import  with  that  other  metaphorical  one,  of  thirsting 
after  a tiling. 

Yours,  & c. 

1758,  Oct.  Paul  Gemsege. 


XXXI.  A Passage  in  Virgil  explained. 

Mr.  Urban, 

"V  IRGIL  being  the  prince  of  the  Latin  poets,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  every  single  passage  in  him  rightly  under- 
stood. There  is  one,  however,  in  the  first  book,  which  the 
interpreters,  those  at  least  which  I have  an  opportunity  of 
consulting,  do  in  general,  methinks,  mistake.  The  words 
are  these: 

Ha'c  ubi  dicta,  cavurn,  con  versa  cuspide,  montem 

Impulit  in  latus. 

iTn.  i.  85. 

He  is  speaking  of  ^Tolus,  the  king  of  the  winds,  who,  with 
his  sceptre,  say  the  interpreters,  quod  celsa  arce  sedens  manic 
tenebat,  v.  60.  pierced  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  from 
the  aperture  therein  made,  the  brother  winds  hastily  and 
impetuously,  and  as  it  were  in  a crowd,  rushed  out.  Thus 
Servius.  “ Cavum]  ordo  est ; conversa  cuspide  cavum  mon- 
tem in  latus  impulit.  Et  alibi: 

In  latus  inque  feri  curvam  compagibus  alvum, 

Contorsit : 

“ Quasi  in  rem,  qute  facile  cedit  ictui.”  The  verse  here 
quoted  occurs,  AEneid  ii.  5 1 . where  the  poet  is  writing  of  the 
Trojan  horse,  whose  side  was  perforated  by  the  lance  of 
Laocoon.  And,  in  the  same  manner,  Mons.  de  la  Rue,  in 
his  verbal  interpretation,  “ Concussit  cavernosum  montem 
ad  latus  intorta  cuspide;”  as  likewise  Mr.  Dry  den,  in  his 
translation. 

He  said,  and  hurl’d  against  the  mountain’s  side 

His  quiv’ring  spear,  and  all  the  god  applied. 

The  raging  winds  rush  through  the  hollow  wound,  &c. 

In  short  these  expositors  wanted  only  a hole  or  opening 
for  the  winds  to  rush  out  at,  and  having  found  one  so  readily 
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in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  they  were  content.  But  the 
author,  in  my  opinion,  meant  to  tell  Us,  that  vEolus 

( tenet  ille  immania  saxa 

Vestras,  Eure,  domos  : } v.  143. 

pushed  the  mountain  on  its  side,  overturning  it  so  with  a 
blow  of  his  spear,  that  from  the  aperture  at  the  root,  the 
struggling  winds  were  enabled  to  get  out.  Certainly  this  in- 
terpretation, which  the  words  will  perfectly  well  bear,  ex- 
presses the  power  of  the  god  in  a much  more  grand  and 
sublime  manner,  than  the  other  does,  which  only  represents 
him  as  making  a hole  in  the  mountain’s  side.  The  overturn- 
ing of  a lofty  and  ponderous  mountain  creates  in  us  the  most 
magnificent  idea  imaginable;  I would  therefore  give  the 
passage  thus : 

No  sooner  said,  but  with  his  trident  couch’d, 

He  turn’d  the  hollow  mountain  on  its  side. 

And,  if  I mistake  not,  our  Milton  understood  the  place  in 
this  manner,  when  he  says, 

As  if  on  earth 

Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way 
Sidelong,  had  pushed  a mountain  from  its  seat, 

Half  sunk  with  all  its  pines, 

Milton  vi.  195. 

The  words,  had  pushed  a mountain  from  its  seat,  are  a clear 
imitation  of  those  in  the  Roman  poet,  inontem  impulit  in  la ~ 
tus.  But  how  nobly  has  the  English  poet  improved  upon  the 
Roman  one,  by  that  addition,  half-sunk  with  all  its  pines  ! 
This  is  making  the  thought  in  a manner  his  own;  and  thus 
it  generally  fares,  whenever  any  passages  of  the  ancients 
come  into  the  hands  of  true  geniuses;  the  jewels  are  always 
then  set  to  the  best  advantage. 

Yours,  &c. 

1758,  Dec.  PaulGemsege. 


XXXII.  A brief  account  of  the  various  Translations  of  the  Bible 

into  English. 

I CANNOT  learn  that  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
translated  into  the  ancient  British  tongue,  is  now  remaining. 
It  is  not  indeed  certain,  that  they  were  ever  translated  into 
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that  language;  if  they  were,  it  is  probable,  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed, in  that  general  devastation,  which  was  made  under 
Dioclesian  about  the  year  301,  when,  as  Fox  in  his  Acts  and 
Monuments,  page  89,  relates,  outlie  credit  of  ancient  au- 
thors, “ almost  all  Christianity  was  destroyed  in  the  whole 
island;  the  churches  subverted;  all  the  books  of  the  scrip- 
ture burned ; and  many  of  the  faithful,  both  men  and  women, 
were  slain.”  Yet  I may  observe,  that  in  Chaucer’s  time, 
there  was  a tradition  that  the  Gospels  were  extant  in  the 
British  tongue,  when  Alla  was  king  of  Northumberland,  in 
the  sixth  century.  Chaucer’s  words,  in  the  Man  of  Lavve’s 
Tale,  are  these’! 

A Breton  boke  written  with  Evangeles 
Was  set,  and  thereon  he  swore  anone,  &c. 

But  as  this  might  be  only  a poetical  fancy,  I shall  lay  no 
great  stress  upon  it. 

The  Saxons  made  themselves  masters  of  this  island  some- 
what before  the  year  500,  and  after  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of 
this  country  (says  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  history  of  the  Translations 
of  the  Bible  into  English)  were  converted  to  Christianity, 
we  are  sure  they  had  the  whole  Bible  in  their  own  country 
character  and  language.  The  most  ancient  version  of  the 
gospels,  in  that  language,  that  I have  found  mentioned,  is 
that  of  one  Aldred  a priest,  inserted  in  the  code  of  Eadfride, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  about  the  year  680,  (or  as  others 
say  730,)  which  was  near  a hundred  years  after  the  Abbot 
Augustine,  with  forty  Benedictine  monks,  were  sent  from 
Rome  by  Pope  Gregory  the  first,  to  instruct  the  Saxons  in 
the  Christian  religion. 

Venerable  Bede,  who  was  a Saxon,  we  are  told  (See 
Lewis’s  Hist,  page  6.)  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the 
Saxon  tongue,  and  that  king  Alfred  did  the  same.  Yet 
Bayle  tells  us,  that  Alfred  translated  only  part  of  the  Psalms  ; 
“ Psalterium  Davidicum,  quod  morte  preventus  non  perfe- 
cit.’  and  Aug.  Calmet  says,  that  Cuthbert,  Bede’s  scholar, 
iu  the  catalogue  of  his  master’s  works,  speaks  only  of  his 
translation  of  the  Gospels  into  that  language,  and  says  no- 
thing of  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  Bede  died  in  735,  and  Alfred 
in  901. 

It  is  generally  held,  that  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  English  was  made  by  John  VViclifl,  who  was  born  at 
WiclifF  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Merton  college  in  Ox- 
ford; he  translated  it  from  the  Latin  Bibles  then  in  use,  as 
'-he  Saxon  versions  had  been  done  before.  This  translation 
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must  have  been  made  some  time  before  the  year  1384,  when 
Wicliff  died.  Aug.  Calmet  says,  it  is  not  known  that  this 
translation  was  ever  printed,  but  that  there  are  several 
MSS.  of  it  in  England.  The  same  learned  Benedictine  also 
informs  us,  that  John  Trevisa  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
who  translated  the  Bible  into  English,  and  that  his  translation 
was  finished  in  the  year  1357.  This  John  Trevisa  was  vicar 
of  Berkley  in  Gloucestershire;  afterwards  there  wasarevisal 
made  of  Wicliff’s  translation  by  some  of  his  followers;  or, 
as  some  think,  a new  version,  with  several  corrections. 
And  these  are  all  the  English  translations  of  the  whole  Bible, 
(as  far  as  I can  find)  that  were  made  before  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  invented,  which  art  was  first  brought  into  England 
by  William  Caxton,  about  the  year  1470,  or  very  soon  after. 

In  the  year  1526,  William  Tindal,  a Welchman,  but  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  first  printed  his  New  Testament  in  English, 
in  octavo,  at  Antwerp,  where  he  then  resided.  This  transla- 
tion was  not  made,  as  the  former  ones  had  been,  from  the 
Vulgate  Latin,  but  from  the  original  Greek.  About  four 
years  after  this  he  published  the  Pentateuch  in  English, 
from  the  original  Hebrew ; and  continued  to  translate 
several  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  was  at  Tilford,  or  Wilford,  near  Bruxells,  in 
the  year  1536,  where  he  was  first  strangled,  and  then  pub- 
licly burnt.  But  the  year  before  this,  the  whole  Bible  was 
translated  into  English  by  Myles  Coverdale,  a native  of 
Yorkshire,  but  residing  somewhere  beyond  sea,  was  pub- 
lished in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII.  Of  this 
Bible,  it  is  said  there  were  only  two  more  editions,  one  in  a 
large  quarto,  in  1550,  and  another  in  1:53.  Some  suppose 
this  version  was  made  partly  by  Tindal,  and  partly  by  Cover- 
dale. 

In  1537,  Matthews’s  Bible,  as  it  was  called,  was  printed 
with  the  king’s  license;  of  which  there  was  another  edition 
in  1551.  Mr.  Lewis,  (Hist,  of  Transl.  of  Bib.  p.  111.)  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  Thomas  Matthews  is  a fictitious  name,  and 
that  one  John  Rogers  was  the  translator,  or  at  least  the  pub- 
lisher of  that  edition.  This  John  Rogers  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  acquainted  with  Tindal  at  Antwerp; 
but  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  (being  then  in  England,)  he  was 
burnt  on  account  of  his  printing  that  Bible. 

In  the  year  1539,  Matthews’s  Bible  was  published  with 
some  alterations  and  corrections,  in  a large  folio,  printed  by 
Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  which  was  called  Cranmer’s  or 
the  Great  Bible  ; and  the  same  year  also,  one  Taverner 
published  another  edition  of  this  Bible;  it:  this  edition 
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likewise  some  other  corrections  were  made.  Taverner  was 
born  at  Brisley,  a village  in  Norfolk,  Anno  1505.  He  was, 
as  Bayle  expresses  it,  “Tam  Grace  cjuam  Latine  expertus, 
in  operibus  componendis  et  transferendis  singulare  donum 
liabens.” 

The  next  revision  and  publication  of  the  Bible  was  made 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  Archbishop  Parker,  and  as 
several  Bishops  were  employed  in  that  revision,  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Bishop's  Bible.  This  was  printed  by  Richard 
Jngge,  Anno  1568,  in  folio,  and  had  several  impressions 
afterward. 

The  Roman  Catholics  (that  were  English)  1582,  made  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  English,  from  what  they 
call  the  authentical  Latin  (meaning  the  Vulgate,)  and  be- 
cause it  was  printed  at  Rheims,  a city  of  Champagne  in 
France  (where  they  then  chiefly  resided)  it  is  usually  called 
the  Rhemish  Testament;  and  in  1609,  they  also  printed  the 
Old  Testament  at  Do  way. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  a new,  complete,  and  more 
accurate  translation  of  all  the  holy  scriptures  was  made  by 
fifty-four  learned  men,  appointed  by  royal  authority  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  was  printed  in  folio  in  1611,  they  having  spent 
about  three  years  in  completing  it. 

Some  English  refugees,  that  fled  to  Geneva  in  Queen 
Mary’s  lime,  on  account  of  their  religion,  made  a transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  into  their  native  language; 
and  that  was  printed  at  Geneva  by  Conrad  Badius,  in  1557, 
and  was  the  first  New  Testament  in  English,  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  verses  by  numeral  figures.  The  division  of  the 
sacred  books  into  chapters  is  ascribed  to  Hugo  tie  Sancto 
Claro,  a Dominican  monk,  who  died  in  1262.  But  this  div  i- 
sion into  verses,  marked  by  numeral  figures,  was  first  made 
by  Robert  Stephens,  the  learned  and  celebrated  French 
printer,  in  a Greek  Testament,  which  he  printed  in  1551; 
and  four  years  after  that  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible  was  divided 
in  the  same  manner.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1560,  that 
the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Geneva,  which  edition  is  in 
quarto. 

I have  by  me  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English,  contain- 
ing the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  which 
escaped  the  search  of  the  diligent  Mr.  Lewis;  it  is  a small 
4to.  divided  into  chapters,  but  not  distinguished  by  verses. 

J know  not  where  it  was  printed,  it  being  defective  at  the 
beginning  and  end.  But  Mr.  Ames,  secretary  to  the  so- 
ciety of  Anticpiaries,  has  one  of  the  same  edition,  in  iiis 
curious  collection,  that  is  complete,  lie  informs  me,  his 
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was  printed  by  R.  Grafton,  Anno  1553.  Before  this  infor- 
mation was  given  me,  I was  of  opinion,  that  mine  had 
been  printed  somewhere  abroad,  because  the  paper  is  made 
yellow  by  some  art;  why  it  was  so  stained  I can  give  no  good 
reason,  not  having  observed  any  books  printed  on  paper  of 
that  colour,  that  I remember,  in  England. 

All  the  critical  essays,  that  I have  seen  upon  our  last 
translation  of  the  Bible , appear  to  me  upon  the  whole  to  be 
but  trivial.  Doubtless  some  passages  might  be  better  ex- 
pressed; but  I do  not  find,  that  it  is  charged  with  any 
essential,  or  even  material  fault;  and  therefore  I look  upon 
it  as  a true  and  good  version,  and  that  we  shall  not  want 
another,  till  by  length  of  time,  the  flux  and  change  of 
language  shall  render  it  obscure  or  unintelligible. 

Wandsworth , Feb.  24,  1758.  W.  Massey. 

1758,  March . 


XXXIII.  Account  of  the  Translators  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  your  Supplement  for  1764,  a correspondent  from  Bath 
requests  an  account  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  now  in 
use,  who  and  what  they  were.  As  I have  not  yet  seen  an 
answer  to  this  request,  I take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  order  set  down  for  the  translating  the  Bible  by 
Xing  James , from  the  collection  of  records  in  the  2d.  Vol.  of 
Burnet’s  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  366,  folio;  and  have 
added  a few  notes  relating  to  some  of  the  translators. 

The  places  and  persons  agreed  upon  for  the  Hebrew,  with 
the  particular  books  by  them  undertaken,  were  as  follow: 
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Westminster, 


*Mr.  Dn.  ofWestm.  " 
tMr.  Dn.  of  St.  Paul’s 
Dr.  Saravia 
Dr.  Clark 

Dr.  Leifield  V 

Dr.  Teigb 

Mr.  Burleigh 

jMr.  King 

||  Mr.  Tompson 

Mr.  Beadwell  J 


Penteteuchon;  and 
the  story  from  Joshua 
to  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles  exclusive. 


Cambridge. 


Mr.  Lively 
§Mr.  Richardson 
Mr.  Chatterton 
Mr.  Dillingham 
Mr.  Harrison 
Mr.  Andrews 
Mr.  Spalding 
Mr.  Burge 


From  the  first  of  Chro- 
nicles, with  the  rest 
^of  the  story,  and  the 
| Hagiographi,  viz.  Job, 
J Psalms, Proverbs, Can- 
■ tides,  Ecclesiastes, 


Dr.  Harding 
Dr.  Reynolds 
Dr.  Holland 
Dr.  Kilbye 
Mr.  Smith 
5[Mr.  Brett 
Mr.  Fairclough 


Oxford, 

| The  four  or  greater 
j Prophets,  with  the  La- 
Vmentations,  and  the 
( twelve  lesser  Pro- 
| phets. 

J 


1 r^(Dean  °f  Westminster)  Launcelot  Andrews.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
i.  , was  made  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1601,  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1605, 
Bishop  of  Ely  m 1609,  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  161S,  and  died  in  1626. 
bee  Biogr.  Dictionary. 

. +/Dea"  St-  Paul’s)  John  Overall.  He  was  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  in 
loUl,  and  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1618. 

King)  was  probably  the  same  with  John  King,  who  was  consecrated 

History0*  L0"d0n  1611’  anJ  died  in  161S*  See  Heylin’s  Help  to  English 

II  (Mr.  Tompson)  Might  not  this  be  the  same  with  Robert  Tompson  who 
was  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1617,  and  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1620  ? 

n P^hardson)  Dr.  John  Richardson  was  of  Cambridgeshire.  Magn. 

But.  Vol.  I.  p.  263. 

rJ?L/Mr'  ®ret^  Dr-  Pic|iard  Brett,  the  greatest  linguist  of  his  time,  was 
r Quarendon  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chancel 
there.  Mag.  Brit.  Vol.  I.  p.  217. 
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Cambridge. 


Dr.  Dewport 
Dr.  Braithwait 
Dr.  Radcliffe 
Mr.  Ward,  Eman. 
Mr.  Downes 
*Mr.  Boyes 
Mr.  Warde,  Reg. 


The  prayer  of  Ma- 
dnesses, and  the  rest 
of  the  Apocrypha. 


The  places  and  persons  agreed  npon  for  the  Greek,  with 
the  particular  books  by  them  undertaken. 

Oxford. 


Dean  of  Christchurch^ 
fDean  of  Winchester  j 
jDean  of  Worcester  ( The  four 
Dean  of  Windsor 
Mr.  Savile 
Dr.  Feme 
Dr.  Ravens 

Mr.  Haviner  J 


Gospels, 
{^Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
f Apocalypse. 


i 


* (Mr.  Boyes)  This  gentleman  was  born  at  Nettlestcad  in  Suffolk,  Jan.  3, 
1.560.  His  capacity  was  such,  that  at  five  years  of  age  he  read  the  Bible  in 
Hebrew;  and  at  fourteen  was  admitted  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
June  21st,  1585,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  the  next  day  by  virtue  of  a 
dispensation,  priest.  He  was  ten  years  chief  Greek  lecturer  in  his  college, 
and  read  every  day.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  lie  succeeded  him  in  the  rec- 
tory of  West  Stowe.  He  performed  not  only  his  own  part  in  the  translation 
of  the  Bible,  but  also  the  part  assigned  to  another,  with  great  reputation, 
though  with  no  profit,  for  he  bad  no  allowance  but  his  commons.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  six  who  met  at  Stationers’  Hall  to  revise  the  whole;  which 
task  they  went  through  in  nine  months,  having  each  from  the  company  of 
Stationers,  during  that  time,  thirty  shillings  a week.  In  1615  Dr.  Launeelot 
Andrews,  Bishop  of  Ely,  bestowed  on  him  unasked,  a prebend  in  his  church. 
He  died  Jan.  14,  16-,3.  See  Biogr.  Diet. 

f (Dean  of  Winchester)  George  Abbot  was  horn  Oct.  26,  1562,  at  Guild- 
ford in  Surry,  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  Balliol  College  in  Oxford  in 
1563,  took  his  bachelor  of  divinity’s  degree  in  1593,  proceeded  doctor  in  that 
faculty  in  1597,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  master  of  University  Col- 
lege. In  1599  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Winchester,  the  year  following  was 
chosen  vice-chancellor,  and  a second  time  in  1603.  In  1604  had  his  share 
in  translating  the  Bible,  the  year  following  was  a third  time  vice-chancellor, 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1609,  the  same  yearwas 
translated  to  London;  in  1610  to  Canterbury,  and  died  in  1633.  lliog.  Diet. 

J (Dean  of  Worcester)  Rich.  Edes,  was  probably  a native  of  Bedfordshire, 
Magn.  Britan.  Vol.  I.  p.  150, 
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Westminster. 


Dean  of  Chester 
Dr.  Hutchinson 
Dr.  Spencer 
Mr.  Fenton 
Mr.  Rabbet 
Mr.  Sanderson 
Mr.  Dakins 


The  epistles  of  St. 
bPaul.  The  Canonical 
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The  Rules  to  be  observed  in  Translation  of  the  Bible. 

1.  The  ordinary  bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly 
called  the  Bishop’s  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little 
altered,  as  the  truth  of  the  original  will  permit. 

2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with 
the  other  names  of  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  nigh  as  may 
be,  according  as  they  were  vulgarly  used. 

3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  viz.  the  word 
church  not  to  be  translated  congregation , &c. 

4.  When  a word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept 
which  hath  been  ipost  commonly  used  by  the  most  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the 
place,  and  the  analogy  of  the  faith. 

5.  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered,  cither  not 
at  all,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the 
explanation  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words;  which  cannot 
without  some  circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed 
in  the  text. 

7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down, 
as  shall  serve  for  the  reference  of  one  scripture  to  another. 

8.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the 
same  chapter,  or  chapters,  and  having  translated  or  amend- 
ed them  severally  by  himself  where  he  thinketh  good,  all  to 
meet  together,  confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  for 
their  parts  what  shall  stand. 

9.  As  any  one  company  hath  dispatched  any  one  book  in 
this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered 
of  seriously  and  judiciously,  for  his  majesty  is  very  careful 
in  this  point. 

10.  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent, 
doubt  or  differ  upon  any  place,  to  send  them  word  thereof. 
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note  the  place,  and  withal  send  the  reasons;  to  which  if 
they  consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the 
general  meeting,  which  is  to  he  of  the  chief  persons  of  each 
company  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

11.  YVhen  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of, 
letters  to  be  directed,  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned 
man  in  the  land,  for  his  judgment  of  such  a place. 

12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop,  to  the  rest  of 
his  clergy,  admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand, 
and  to  move  and  charge,  as  many  as  being  skilful  in  the 
tongues,  and  having  taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to  send  his 
particular  observations  to  the  company,  either  at  West- 
minster, Cambridge,  or  Oxford. 

13.  The  directors  in  each  company,  to  be  the  deans  of 
Westminster  and  Chester  for  that  place;  and  the  king's 
professors  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  in  either  university. 

14.  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they  agree  better 
with  the  text  than  the  Bishop’s  Bible;  viz.  Tindall’s,  Mat- 
thews’s, Coverdaie’s,  Whitchurch’s,  Geneva. 

15.  Besides  the  said  directors  before-mentioned,  three  or 
four  of  die  most  ancient  and  grave  divines,  in  either  of  the 
universities,  not  employed  in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by 
the  vice-chancellor,  upon  conference  with  the  rest  of  the 
heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the  translations,  as  well  Hebrew 
as  Greek;  for  the  better  observation  of  the  fourth  rule 
above  specified. 

1658,  Aug.  E.  G. 


XXXIV.  A Passage  in  Cicero  de  Senectuie  corrected  from  a MS. 
Mr.  Urban, 

THE  manuscripts  of  Cicero  de  Senectute  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  so  many  of  them  have  been  already  examined,  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  think  of  consulting  any  more; 
and  yet  having  had  an  old  book  by  me  now  many  years,  I 
have  lately  passed  a day  or  two  out  of  curiosity  in  collating 
it.  It  is  written  in  a fair  hand  on  vellum,  and  I formerly  lent 
it  to  Dr.  Davies,  the  learned  master  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge;  and  he,  I presume,  made  some  use  of  it;  but 
as  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  give  the  world  an  edition 
of  this  part  of  Tully’s  works,  I cannot  tell  what  became  of 
his  collation. 

I do  not  take  this  MS.  of  mine  to  be  particularly  valuable, 
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either  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  or  its  correctness;  there 
are  too  many  marks  of  recency  as  to  the  first;  and  in  regard 
to  the  second,  the  scribe  seems  to  me  to  have  been  some 
ignorant  Italian.  However,  there  are  some  places,  where, 
as  I think,  the  readings  are  preferable  to  what  we  now  have, 
and  I purpose  here  to  give  you  an  instance  of  one  in  a pas- 
sage very  celebrated. 

Cato  in  §.  83.  after  speaking  of  the  desire  he  has  of  visit- 
ing those  great  dead,  of  whom  he  had  heard,  and  read,  and 
himself  had  written,  proceeds  thus,  “ Quoquidem  me  pro- 
ficiscentem  haud  sane  quis  facile  retraxerit,  neque  tamquam 
Peliam  recoxerit .”  The  MS.  here  has,  tamquam  Pilam  re - 
torserit.  See  the  notes  in  Verburgius’s  edition. 

The  fate  of  Pelias  is  very  differently  related  by  authors; 
Diodorus  Sic.  Lib.  iv.  Ovid  Met.  vir  4.  and  Epist.  Med. 
Jasoni.  v.  129.  Apollodorus  Biblioth.  i.  §.  27.  Zenobius  iv. 
92.  Hvginus  Tab.  24.  all  agree  in  representing  Medea  as 
directing  the  daughters  of  Peiias  to  cut  their  father  to 
pieces,  in  order  to  his  being  restored  by  her  to  his  former 
youth;  this  they  did;  but  she,  instead  of  restoring  him, 
mounted  her  chariot  and  fled.  Thus  she  was  revenged  of 
Pelias,  the  enemy  of  her  paramour  Jason  ; and  the  hero 
Pelias,  was  so  far  from  regaining  his  juvenile  state,  that  he 
was  miserably  put  to  death  by  his  own  daughters.  Now, 
according  to  this  account,  the  vulgar  reading  cannot  stand, 
because  it  was  not  true  in  fact  that  Pelias  was  restored  to 
life.  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  Plautus  in  Pseudolo 
A.  iii.  §.  2.  speaks  of  Pelias  as  being  actually7  restored  to  his 
youth  by  the  art  and  skill  of  Medea. 

Co.  Quia  Sorbitiotie  faciam  ego  te  hodie  mea, 

Item  ut  Medea  Peliam  concoxit  senem  : 

Quern  medicamento,  et  suis  venenis  dicitur 
Fecisse  rursus  ex  sene  adolescentulum. 

Item  ego  te  faciam. 

These  repugnant  accounts  make  the  reading  in  Cicero 
very  uncertain;  the  question  is,  whether  he  followed  Plautus 
or  not.  Plautus  is  not  very  accurate  in  his  mythology;  for 
example,  in  Kudcns  A.  iii.  §.  I.  he  represents  Philomela 
and  Progue  as  turned  into  swallows,  which  is  a gross  error, 
and  a person  that  could  write  so  might  well  be  mistaken  as 
to  the  late  of  Pelias;  but  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  the  story  of 
Pelias  was  better  known,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  follow  Plautus  in  his  error : for 
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such  I take  it  to  be.  But  let  us  try  the  received  reading  by 
some  other  rules.  Now  methinks  it  cannot  well  be  retained 
on  account  of  what  there  immediately  follows,  “ Quod  si 
quis  Deus  mihi  largiatur,  ut  ex  hac  setate  repuerascam,  et 
in  cunis  vagiam,  valde  recusem,”  where  Cato  declares  ex- 
pressly, that  he  would  not  chuse  to  be  a youth  or  a child 
again,  which  makes  a manifest  tautology,  if  we  are  to  read 
before  tamquam  Peliam  recoxerit.  But  what  is  more,  some- 
thing is  here  required  that  may  better  correspond  with  the 
terms  profciscentem  and  retraxerit , with  which  the  reading 
of  the  MS.  tamquam  Pilam  retorserit  certainly  accords  best. 
It  is  a metaphor  or  image  taken  from  the  game  of  tennis, 
and  Cato  says,  “ that  since  he  was  in  his  way  to  meet  those 
great  men  he  had  been  speaking  of,  no  one  should  easily 
withhold  him,  or  strike  him  back,  like  a ball.”  Nothing  can 
be  more  apposite  or  more  expressive  of  his  desire  of  not  be- 
ing diverted,  or  beaten  from  his  purpose;  and  I am  fully  of 
opinion,  for  my  part,  that  the  passage  was  altered  into  Pe- 
liam  recoxerit  by  some  one  who  remembered  that  other  pas- 
sage above  quoted  from  Plautus. 

Yours,  Sec. 

1759,  May.  Paul  Gemsege. 


XXXV.  The  pretended  power  of  Witchcraft  over  the  winds. 
Mr.  Urban, 

ONE  of  the  vain  and  groundless  pretensions  of  the  ancient 
professors  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  was,  that  they  could 
raise,  control,  and  dispose  ot  the  winds.  Thus  Medea  says, 

Ventos  abigoque  vocoque.  Ov.  Met.  vii. 

The  witches  in  Macbeth  converse  to  the  same  effect: 

1st.  Witch.  A sailor’s  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap, 

And  mouncht,  and  mouncht,  and  mouncht;  give  me, 
quoth  I. 

Aroint  thee,  witch! — the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 

Her  husband’s  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o’  th’  Tyger: 

But  in  a sieve  I’ll  thither  sail, 

And  like  a rat  without  a tail, 

I’ll  do— I’ll  do— and  I’ll  do. 
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2d.  Witch.  I’ll  give  thee  a wind. 

1st.  Witch.  Thou  art  kind. 

3d.  Witch.  And  I another. 

1st.  Witch.  I myself  have  all  the  other, 

And  the  very  points  they  blow. 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
I’  th’  shipman’s  card. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost. 

Act  I.  Sc.  S. 

The  fourth  verse  is  an  heroic  of  ten  syllables,  as  appears 
from  the  three  preceding  ones;  wherefore  it  ought  to  be 
reformed, 

Her  husband’s  t’  Aleppo,  master  o’  the  Tyger. 

T’  Aleppo  is  the  same  as  to  Aleppo  gone,  and  somebody  that 
did  not  relish  the  ellipsis,  hath  w'rongfully  inserted  gone . 
Thus,  above,  you  have  the  like  ellipsis,  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre,  give  me,  tor  give  me  some ; but  what  is  most  material 
in  this  case,  the  verb  of  motion  is  very  often  omitted  in  such 
phrases. 


Male.  I’ll  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland  I.  Macb.  II.  5. 

Rosse.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.  No,  cousin,  I’ll  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  Well,  I will  thither.  Macb.  II.  6. 

Macb.  I will  to-morrow 

(Betimes  I will)  unto  the  weird  sisters. 

Come,  we’ll  to  sleep.  Macb.  III.  5. 

Buck.  I’ll  to  the  king. 

Brand.  You  shall  to  the  Tower. 

King.  Let  him  on. 

Henry  VIII.  1.  see  also  King  Lear,  I.  II.  III. 

In  short,  the  brevity  of  dialogue  and  conversation,  has 
produced  a thousand  examples  of  this  ellipsis,  not  only  in 
this,  but  others  also  of  our  stage  authors.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  other  writers  likewise. 

The  three  next  verses  consist  of  eight  syllables,  and 
therefore  we  should  read 


I’ll  do — and  I’ll  do — and  I’ll  do 
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As  to  the  sequel,  it  was  ports  once,  instead  of  points;  Mr. 
Pope,  I think,  first  altered  it,  and  Mr.  Theobald  followed 
him,  but  upon  what  authority  I know  not;  but  if  this  emen- 
dation be  not  warranted  by  any  old  edition,  I should  be  for 
retaining  ports,  it  being  very  good  English  to  say,  the  wind 
blows  such  or  such  a port.  Besides,  as  quarters  follows,  the 
word  points  seems  to  me  to  make  a meer  tautology,  for  I 
know  no  difference  in  respect  of  winds  between  quarters 
and  points ; I am  sure  we  make  none  in  common  discourse, 
it  being  the  same  thing  for  us  to  say,  the  wind's  in  such  a 
quarter , or  in  such  a point.  But  one  can  make  no  very  good 
sense  of  this  passage  as  it  now  stands,  with  either  of  these 
readings;  wherefore  I suspect  the  rhymes  have  been  trans- 
posed in  copying,  and  that  the  whole  ought  to  be  restored 
thus; 


I myself  have  all  the  other, 

And  the  very*  ports  do  know , 

All  the  quarters  that  they  blow 
I’th’  shipman’s  card. 

She  has  the  other  winds,  she  says,  and  what  is  more 
knows  the  several  ports  they  blow  to,  and  all  the  quarters 
they  blow  from. 

But  to  return  now  to  what  we  were  upon,  viz.  the  deal- 
ings of  magicians  and  enchanters  with  winds The  Lap- 
landers,” says  Scheffer,  “ have  a cord  tied  with  knots  for  the 
raising  of  wind;  they,  as  Ziegler  relates  it,  tie  their  magical 
knots  in  this  cord;  when  they  untie  the  first  there  blows  a 
favourable  gale  of  wind;  when  the  second,  a brisker;  when 
the  third,  the  sea  and  wind  grow  mighty  stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous. This  that  we  have  reported  concerning  the  Lap- 
landers, is  by  Olaus  Magnus,  and  justly  related  of  the  Fin- 
landers, who  border  on  the  sea,  and  sell  winds  to  those  mer- 
chants that  traffic  with  them,  when  they  are  at  any  time 
detained  by  a contrary  one.” 

Scheffer  thinks  that  what  Ziegler  relates  of  the  Lap- 
landers, does  not,  in  fact,  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  Fin- 
landers of  Norway,  because  no  other  writers  mention  it, 
and  because  the  Laplanders  live  in  an  inland  country.  How- 
ever, the  method  of  selling  winds  is  this:  “They  deliver  a 


* An  attempt  lias  been  made  to  change  very  into  various,  but  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it.  The  sense  is,  my  knowledge  is  so  perfect  and  exact  in  this 
matter,  that  I know  the  very  ports  which  the  several  winds  blow.  Ibis  is 
both  very  good  sense,  and  very  good  English. 
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small  rope  with  three  knots  upon  it,  with  this  caution,  that 
when  they  loose  the  first,  they  shall  have  a good  wind;  if 
the  second,  a stronger;  if  the  third,  such  a storm  will  arise 
that  they  can  neither  see  how  to  direct  the  ship  and  avoid 
rocks,  or  so  much  as  stand  upon  the  decks,  or  handle  the 
tackling.”  He  notes  also  another  particular,  not  less  extra- 
ordinary than  their  selling  of  winds.  “ Those,”  says  he, 
“that  are  skilled  in  this  art,  have  command  chiefly  over  the 
winds  that  blow  at  their  birth,  so  that  this  wind  obeys  prin- 
cipally one  man,  that  another,  as  if  they  obtained  this  power 
when  they  first  received  their  birth.”  Something  of  this,  of 
one  person’s  having  power  over  one  wind,  and  another  over 
another,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  conversation  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth,  quoted  above.  These  northern  wizards 
pretended  also  to  a power  of  stopping  the  course  of  ships; 
this,  it  seems,  was  attributed  both  to  the  Finlanders  of  Nor- 
way and  the  Laplanders,  who,  according  to  the  different 
affection  they  have  for  merchants,  make  the  sea  either 
calmer  or  more  tempestuous*. 

But,  Sir,  I shall  now  shew  you,  that  these  notions  and 
practices  were  not  confined  to  these  northern  parts  only,  but. 
likewise  extended  to  the  more  southern  ones.  Thus  "Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, delivers,  concerning  a set  of  priestesses  in  the  island 
of  Sena,  or  the  isle  des  Saints,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  “ Sena 
in  Britannico  mari  Osismicis  adversa  littoribus,  Gallici  nu- 
minisf  oraculo  insignis  est:  cujus  antistites,  perpetua  vir- 
ginitate  sanctae,  numero  novem  esse  traduntur:  Barrigenas 
vocant,  putantque  ingeniis  singularibus  praeditas,  maria  ac 
ventos  concitare  carminibus,  seque  in  qua)  velint  animalia 
vei  tere,  sanare  qmcapud  alios  insanabilia  sunt,  scire  ventura 
et  praidicaie . sed  non  nisi  deditas  navigautibus,  et  m id 
tantum  ut  se  consnlerent  profectis;”  which  may  be  trans- 
lated thus:  “The  island  of  Sena,  which  lies  in  the  British 
sea,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  the  Osismici,  is  famous  tor  an 
oracle  of  a Gaulish  deity.  The  priestesses,  who  profess  per- 
petual virginity,  are  said  to  be  in  number  nine:  they  call 
them  Barrigaue,  and  esteem  them  to  be  endowed  with  very 
extraordinary  qualities;  such  as  troubling  the  sea,  and 


* Scheffer’s  Hist,  of  Lapland,  p.  58. 

f It  is  uncertain  whether  this  means  the  Gallic  deity,  xaT‘  IJo^v  or  or.lv 
a Gallic  deity.  I understood  it  in  the  latter  sense,  and  shall  intimate  in  a 
future  letter,  that  he  was  probably  the  God  whom  the  Gauls  worshipped 
under  the  idea,  and  with  the  attributes  of  Bacchus. 

VOL.  11.  K 
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raising  the  winds  by  their  enchantments ; transforming  them- 
selves into  whatever  animals  they  please ; curing  disorders 
incurable  by  every  body  else,  and  knowing  and  foretelling 
things  future.  However,  they  are  subservient  only  to  sea- 
faring people,  and  only  to  such  of  them  as  come  on  purpose 
to  consult  them.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  they  were  thought  not  only  able 
to  disturb  the  sea,  and  raise  the  wind,  as  the  Laplan- 
ders, or  rather  Finlanders,  above,  are  supposed  to  be;  but 
moreover,  to  be  employed,  as  they  were,  chiefly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  navigators,  which  makes  the  resemblance  more 
striking.  A learned  man  thinks,  and  another  great  scholar 
assents  to  it,  that  the  French  word  baragouin  comes  from 
the  mumblings  and  gibberish  of  these  sorcerers,  who  were 
called  Barrigciue . But  this  shall  be  considered  in  another 
paper. 

But  there  is  an  instance  still  more  apposite  than  this: 
Ranulph  Higden  tells  us  in  the  Polychronicon,  p.  195,  that 
the  witches  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  anciently  sold  winds  to 
mariners,  and  delivered  them  in  knots  tied  upon  a thread , ex- 
actly as  the  Laplanders  did.  “ In  ilia  insula  vigent  sortilegia, 
superstitiones,  atque  praestigia,  nam  mulieres  ibidem  navi- 
gaturis  ventum  vtmdunt,  cjuasi  sub  tribes  fili  nodis  inclusion, 
ita  lit  sicut  plus  de  vento  habere  voluerint  plures  nodos  evol- 
vant.” 

This  notion  of  confining  and  bestowing  winds,  is  as  ancient 
as  it  was  extensive,  for  thus  it  is  said  of  Aeolus  in  the 
( )dyssev, 

The  king  with  mighty  gifts  my  suit  approv’d; 

The  adverse  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  brac'd, 

Compress’d  their  force,  and  lock’d  each  struggling  blast; 

These  in  mv  hollow  ships  the  monarch  hung 

Securely  fetter’d  by  a silver  thong*. 

Eustathius  says,  they  who  practised  the  art  of  incantation, 
or  charms,  made  use  of  the  skin  of  a dolphin,  and  pretended, 
bv  certain  ceremonies,  to  bind  or  loose  the  winds  as  they 
pleased. f However,  Ulysses’s  companions  were  so  foolish 
afterwards  as  to  set  these  adverse  winds  at  liberty.  But  there 
is  some  difference  between  this  case  and  those  above-men- 
tioned ; Tvolus,  being  king  of  the  winds,  was  a proper  power 
to  dispose  of  them;  and  moreover,  they  were  the  adverse, 
or  unfriendly  winds  that  were  imprisoned,  whilst  the  favour- 


* Pope’s  Odyss.  Lbi.  x,  18.  seq. 


f 8ee  the  notes  on  Pope’s  Odyss. 
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<il)l e ones  were  at  liberty.  Calypso,  in  other  places  of  the 
Odyssey,  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  confer  favourable  winds*. 
This  approaches  nearer  to  the  cases  of  Lapland,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  only  it  is  not  said  that  her  winds  were  confined, 
as  those  of  the  witches  and  sorcerers  of  the  north  are  sup- 
posed  to  be.  1 

Our  sailors,  I am  told,  at  this  very  day,  I mean  the  vulgar 
sort  of  them,  have  a strange  opinion  of  the  devil’s  power 
and  agency  in  stirring  up  winds,  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
they  so  seldom  whistle  on  ship-board,  esteeming  that  to  be 
a mocking , and  consequently  an  enraging  of  the  devil.  And 
it  appears  now,  that  even  Zoroaster  himself  imagined  there 
uas  an  ev*(  spirit  called  Vato,  that  could  excite  violent 
storms  of  winds.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  God  is  said 
to  bring  the  winds  out  of  his  treasures;  it  is  also  written, 
that  at  his  word  the  stormy  wind  ariseth;  so  that  the  devil 
was  foimerly  endeavouring  to  ape  the  divine  omnipotency, 
m this  particular  as  well  as  so  many  others.  He  is,  indeed, 
called  in  scripture,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  f,  and  it 
is  wonderful  to  reflect  how  far  and  how  wide,  and  how 
generally,  he  has  propagated  the  false  persuasion,  that  he 
and  his  instruments,  witches  and  wizards,  had  it  in  their 
power  to  raise  or  abate,  to  change,  to  communicate,  to  sell 
and  transfer,  a wind. 

Yours,  &c. 

1763,  Jan.  T.  Row. 


XXXVI.  A Passage  in  P.  Mela  considered. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  Gauls,  in  Caesar’s  time,  were  extremely  addicted  to 
superstition  of  all  kinds,  as  he  tells  us,  Lib.  vi.  tie  Bello  Gall- 
Sect.  15.  “ Xatio  est  omnis  Gallorum,  admodum  dedita  re- 
hgionibus.”  And  so  it  seems  they  continued.  The  pas- 
sage which  I lately  cited  from  Pomp.  Mela  iii.  c.  6.  being  a 
flagrant  instance  of  it;  “ Sena  in  Britannico  mari  Osismicis 
adversa  Jitoribus,  Gallici  numinis  oraculo  insignia  est:  cuius 
Antistites,  perpetua  viginitate  sanctae,  numero  novem  esse 
traduntur:  Barrigenas  vocant,  putantque  ingeniis  singulari- 
bus  praeditus,  maria  ac  ventos  concitare  carininibus,°seque 


* See  I.ib.  V.  216,  341,  and  Lib.  Vir,  35?. 
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in  qufe  velint  animalia  vertere,  sanare  quee  apud  alios  insa- 
nabilia  sunt,  scire  ventura  et  pracdicare : sed  non  nisi  dedi- 
tas  navigantibus,  et  in  id  tan turn  ut  se  consulerent  profec- 
tis.”  But  tbe  word  Barrigenas , which  occurs  in  the  neat 
edition  of  Abr.  Gronovius,  and  is  tlie  reading  of  his  father 
Jacob,  and  of  Is.  Vossius,  stands,  in  my  opinion,  upon  no 
solid  bottom.  The  MSS.  have  Gallicenas,  Galligenas;  and 
from  hence  Is.  Vossius  corrected  it  Barrigenas,  which  is 
now  commonly  received. 

It  happens,  Sir,  thatRicardus  Corinensis,  lately  pul)lished 
by  M.  Bertram  at  Copenhagen,  has  transcribed  this  passage, 
p.  47.  and  in  the  MS.  he  used,  it  stood  Senas  Galli  vocant ; 
by  which  transposition,  and  the  reading  of  Senas  for  Genus , 
the  principal  foundations  of  Vossius’s  conjecture  are  totally 
subverted  and  destroyed. 

But  let  us  examine,  before  we  finally  discard  it,  what  he 
has  alleged  in  support  of  it. 

He  cites  the  Glossaries,  to  shew  Barrigenas  signified  Pcre- 
grin/e  i but  what  reason  is  there  for  thinking  the  priestesses 
Gallici  numinis  were  Peregrines  ? In  others  they  are  called 
Bareginna , and  Bargenncc,  which  signifies  a barbarous  cry, 
or  acclamation , which  is  still  as  little  to  the  purpose;  since 
these  priestesses,  though  they  were  superstitious  enough, 
were  not  more  barbarous  than  the  rest  of  the  Gauls.  He 
next  observes,  the  women  might  be  called  Burgina,  and  the 
men  Bargi,  which  he  asserts  to  be  tbe  same  with  Bardi.  If 
this  were  the  case,  the  Barrigenas , who  ranked  with  the 
Bards,  could  never  with  any  propriety  he  taxed  with  bar- 
bmisvi;  since  they  must  have  been  rather  more  civilized 
and  learned  than  the  rest  of  the  Gauls;  and  if  Bargus  we're 
the  masculine,  the  feminine,  one  would  rather  expect, 
should  he  Barga,  than  Bargina.  He  then  tells  us,  that 
Gronovius  thought  the  French  word  Baragouin  was  deduced 
from  the  barbarous  sounds  uttered  by  these  Barrigenas,  in 
their  incantations,  and  he  highly  approves  it.  But  now  the 
French  themselves,  particularly  the  most  learned  and  po- 
lite Menage,  give  a more  rational  etymology  of  that  word. 
*(  Baragouin,”  says  this  excellent  author,  “ de  ees  deux 
mots  barn  et  gain,  qui  siguifient  en  Bas- Breton  gain  et  vin, 
qui  sent  les  deux  choses  uont  on  apprend  premierement  les 
noiiis  cm  and  on  apprend  les  langues  estrangercs.  De  ce 
mot  Baragouin  on  u fait  la  verbe  baraguiner,  qni  est  comme 
qui  ciiroit  ne  scavoir  autre  chose  d’une  langue  que  les  mots 
du  Pain  et  de  fw,  ^c.”  This  now  agrees  very  well  with 
the  Glossaries,  w here  Barrigenas  are  explained  by  Peregrin <e 
and  Barbara;  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  original  of  the 
word  Baragouin. 
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But,  to  return  to  Vossius;  he  saj’s,  who  can  believe  that 
Pomponius  would  write,  that  the  women  of  the  island  of 
Sena  were  called  by  the  Gauls  Sena:1?  And  this  argument, 
from  absurdity,  is  in  truth  his  capital  allegation;  and  yet 
there  is  little  or  no  weight  in  it;  for  were  not  the  Sooth- 
sayers of  Chaldaea  called  ChakUeans?  And  are  not  those  of 
./Egypt,  at  this  day,  termed  Egyptians,  or  Gypsies?  And  I 
dare  say,  if  an  Armorican  Gaul,  that  could  speak  Latin,  had 
then  said,  profieiscor  ad  Senas  consulendas,  he  would  have 
been  understood  to  mean,  he  was  going  to  consult  these 
Weird  Sisters,  who  were  styled  Scncc,  **r'  i£oxw-  I am  there- 
fore clearly  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  Turnebns’s  con- 
jecture, of  Galli  Senas,  which  is  supported  by  the  MS.  used 
by  Ric.  Corinensis,  is  the  true  reading  of  this  place. 

It  Richard’s  MS.  were  but  one  hundred  years  older  than 
himself,  which  is  as  little  as  one  can  deem  it,  it  was  probably 
more  ancient  than  any  copy  that  has  been  hitherto  collected. 

However,  before  I dismiss  the  passage,  I would  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  apud  alios,  which  Schottus  would  expunge, 
occurred  also  in  Richard’s  MS.  where  it  is  likewise  preedicere. 
as  both  he  and  Pintianus  conjectured,  and  not  preedicare , 
And  lastly,  that  whereas  Schottus  would  read  didita , or  debila, 
and  Vossius  also  has  substituted  deditas,  which  is  the  re- 
ceived lection,  Richard’s  MS.  has  deditce,  which  no  doubt  is 
the  truth,  erant  being  understood;  and  that  this  is  a legiti- 
mate word,  in  respect  of  Schottus,  is  clear,  from  the  pas- 
sage above-quoted  from  Caesar.  The  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
tence will  therefore  stand  thus,  and  so  the  future  editor,  [ 
hope,  will  give  it : “Galli  Senas  vocant,  putantque  ingeniis 
singularibus  praeditas,  maria  ac  ventos  concitare  carminibus, 
seque  in  quae  velint  animalia  vertere,  sanare  quae  apud  alios 
insanabilia  sunt,  scire  ventura  et  preedicere.  Sed  non  nisi 
deditn - navigantibus,  et  ob  id  tantum  ut  se  consulcrent  pro- 
fectis.” 

Qua*re,  whether  this  same  island  be  not  intended  by  those 
words  ol  Strabo,  iv.  p.  403.  “ In  oceano  autem  insulam 

esse  aiuut  parvam,  non  plane  in  alto  sitani,  objectam  ostio 
Ligeris : in  ea  habitare  Samniticas  Mulieres,  Bacchico  in- 
stinctu  correptas,  quae  Bacchuin  caeremoniis  et  sacrifices 
demereantur,  &c.”  The  situation  does  not  greatly  vary; 
and  it  is  possible  the  women  might  be  called  both  Sena*  and 
Sendee,  which  last  might  easily  be  turned  to  Samnitae*. 


* Xylandcr  takes  this  word  in  Strabo  to  be  corrupted;  but  I question  that; 

se.e  passage  from  Dionys.  infriy.  adduced  by  Casaubon ; as  also  Joh, 
Galisius,  and  Mcnag.  in  Lacrt.  p.  3. 
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But  see  Casaubon’s  note.  If  this  be  so,  the  Gallicum  Nu- 
men,  mentioned  by  Mela  as  having  been  here  worshipped, 
was  no  other  than  Bacchus. 

1763,  Feb.  T.  Row. 


XXXVII.  Critical  Remarks  on  a Passage  in  Shakespeare’s  Othello- 

Othello  II.  8. 

■ Which  thing  to  do, 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I do  trace 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 

I’ll  have  our  Michael  C’assio  on  the  hip, 

Abuse  him  to  the  Moor,  &c. 

Iago  is  here  opening  his  designs  against  Othello,  and  his 
lieutenant  Michael  Cassio.  By  this  poor  trash  of  Venice  he 
means  Roderigo,  who  was  a Venetian,  and  whom  he  had 
been  just  talking  with  in  the  foregoing  scene.  For  his 
quick  hunting  means  the  speedy  running  down  of  Cassio, 
whom  by  means  of  Roderigo,  if  he  could  but  keep  him  up 
to  his  metal,  he  intended,  as  he  says,  to  ruin. 

Mr.  Warburton  has  two  emendations  on  this  passage, 
“ Trash  of  Venice,”  a trifling  insignificant  fellow  may,  in 
some  respects,  very  well  be  called  trash ; but  the  metaphor 
is  not  preserved;  for  what  agreement  is  there  between  trash 
and  quick  hunting , and  standing  the  putting  on  ? The  allusion 
to  the  chase,  Shakespeare  seems  to  be  fond  of  applying  to 
Roderigo,  who  says  of  himself,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
this  act,  “ 1 follow  her  in  the  chase , not  like  a hound  that 
hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry.'"  1 suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  poet  wrote, 

If  this  poor  brack  of  Venice, 

which  is  a low  species  of  hounds  of  the  chase,  and  a term 
generally  used  in  contempt;  and  this  completes  and  per- 
fects the  metaphorical  allusion,  and  makes  it  much  more 
satirical.  Uti lius  in  his  notes  on  Gracian,  says,  “ Racha 
Saxonibus  canetn  significabat,  unde  Scoti  hodie  Rache  pro 
cane  femina  habent,  quod  Anglis  est  Brache.  Nos  vero 
(he  speaks  of  the  Hollanders)  Brach  non  quemvis  canem,  sed 
sagacem  vocamus.”  So  the  French,  Braque,  Espece  de  chien 
de  chasse.  Menage  etymol.  [whom  I do  trace  for  his  quick 
hunting]  just  the  contrary.  He  did  not  trace  him,  he  put  him 
on,  as  he  says  immediately  after.  The  old  quarto  leads  to 
the  true  reading, 
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. whom  I do  crush 

For  his  quick  hunting, 

plainly  corrupted  from  cherish:  and  so  this  emendator  gives 
it  in  his  edition, 

Whom  I cherish. 

Now,  Sir,  as  for  the  first  of  these  emendations,  it  is  doubt- 
less very  obvious,  but  I fear  will  not  bear  examination  : for  I 
absolutely  deny,  that  the  brack  was  a low  species  of  hounds  of 
the.  chace,  and  a.  term  generally  used  in  contempt:  and  an  in- 
stance is  required  of  such  its  use,  for  I am  certain  that  the 
authors  whom  he  cites  say  no  such  thing.  The  passage  ol 
Janus  Ulitius,  whom  here  he  erroneously  calls  Utilius,  in 
his  notes  on  Gracian  (that  is  on  Gratius,  for  so  the  author  ol 
the  Latin  poem  entitled  Cynegeticon  is  called,  and  not  Gra- 
tianus)  may  be  seen  above;  and  as  to  Menage  in  les  origines 
de  la  Longue  Franchise,  v.  Brague.  Sir  H.  Spelman  in  his 
Gloss,  v.  Barmbraccus  et  Bracco.  Lindenbrogius  in 
Gloss,  v.  Bracco.  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  Baron.  I.  p.  264. 
Fr.  Juni).  etymol.  in  v.  Shakespeare  Troilusand  C'ressid.  II.  2. 
King  Lear  III.  9.  Massinger’s  Unnat.  Combat.  IV.  2.  Web- 
ster’s White  Devil,  p.  407.  Broom’s  Jov.  Crew,  p.  348.  All 
which  are  good  men  and  true,  and  very  impartial  in  this 
cause,  and  whom  I have  very  carefully  consulted  ; these 
none  of  them  drop  the  least  hint  of  the  Brach’s  being 
of  a contemptible  or  degenerate  breed.  But  I will  give 
you  the  words  of  John  Cains,  than  whom  no  better  judge 
can  be  required  in  this  behalf,  who,  in  his  book  de 
Canibus  Britannicis,  knows  no  other  difference  between 
the  Brach  and  the  best  hound,  but  that  the  Brach  was  the 
female.  These  are  his  words,  p.  496,  Edit.  Burmanni, 
“ Quod  autem  ex  his  aliquas,  Brachas  nostri,  llachas  Scoti 
sua  lingua  nominant,  in  causa  sexus  est,  non  genus.  Sic 
enim  Canes  femineas  in  venatico  genere  vocare  solent 
nostri;  and  this  agrees  very  well  with  what  Ulitius  delivers 
above,  as  likewise  with  Junius,  and  others,  and  in  Broom’s 
Jov.  Crew,  p.  348,  Beggar' s-braches  are  Beggar-wenches. 
Now,  Sir,  is  it  not  a flat  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  a per- 
son poor  Brach?  or  to  stile  any  thing  ol  the  male  kind 
a Brack}  W’herefore,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  old  read- 
ing of  poor  trash  must  stand,  since  Mr.  Warburton  will  allow 
that  a trifling  insignificant  fellow  may  very  well  be  called 
trash;  and,  if  so,  it  may  certainly  with  equal  propriety  be 
applied  to  a paltry  or  worthless  hound.  But  I am  the  clearer 
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in  this  on  account  of  the  pun,  which  the  author  appears 
here  to  aim  at. 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I do  trace , &c. 

Now  this  pun,  once  conceived  in  the  author’s  head,  led  him 
to  proceed  in  the  metaphor,  and  afterwards  led  him  to  carry 
on  the  speech  in  words  borrowed  from  hounds  and  the  chace, 
it  being  one  of  the  sort  itself;  insomuch  that  these  meta- 
phorical allusions  do  not  commence  at  the  word  trash,  but  at 
the  word  trace ; from  which  point  the  metaphor  is  sufficiently 
followed  and  preserved,  as  there  are  no  less  than  three  terms 
from  the  chase  employed,  trace,  quick  hunting,  and  putting  on. 

We  then  proceed  to  consider  this  editor’s  second  emenda- 
tion, by  which  all  this  is  lost,  and  the  true  foundation  of 
these  metaphorical  terms,  in  my  conception  of  things,  to- 
tally removed  and  annihilated.  He  has  altered  the  words 
do  trace,  or  do  crush,  as  it  is  corruptly  printed  in  the  old 
quarto,  into  cherish ; do  crush  is  evidently  nonsense,  and  is  a 
gross  corruption  of  something;  of  do  trace , probably,  the 
scribe  not  understanding  that  term,  and  not  of  cherish;  for 
though  this  may  seem  an  easy  corruption  from  crush, 
it  could  not  well  arise  from  do  crush.  In  short,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  from  Mr.  Warburton’s  attempting  an  emen- 
dation here,  and  his  having  recourse  to  the  corrupt  read- 
ing of  the  quarto,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  trace  in  this  place,  any  more  than  the  prin- 
ter or  editor  of  the  quarto  did.  It  is  a term  of  hunting  or 
held  sport ; to  trace  sometimes  signifies  to  Jollow,  as  Hen. 
VIII.  A.  iii.  Sc.  2. 

Now  all  joy  trace  the  conjunction; 

and  a dog  or  a man  traces  a hare ; but  to  trace  a dog  in  those 
sports  is  to  put  a trace,  or  pair  of  couples,  upon  him,  and 
such  a dog  is  said  to  be  traced.  The  sense  then  of 

whom  I do  trace 

For  his  quick  hunting 

is  this,  whom  I do  associate  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  ruining 
Cassio  the  sooner.  In  the  using  of  these  traced  dogs,  they 
often  took  the  trace  into  their  hands,  and  ran  along  with  the 
doo-,  especially  the  blood  hound,  which  is  very  apropos  to 
this  subject;  for  Dr.  Caius,  speaking  of  these  hounds  pursu- 
ing thieves,  as  well  as  beasts,  says,  “ iidem  cum  lures  in- 
sequuntur,  non  ea  donantur  libertate,  qua  cum  feras,  nisi  in 
magna  celeritate  fugientium  furum,  sed  loro  retenti  herum 
eucunt  qua  velit  ille  celeritate,  sive  pedes  sit,  sive  eques.^ 
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Cains,  p.  496,  who  likewise  at  p.  497,  speaks  of  another  sort 
of  dog-  besides  the  blood  hound,  that  was  called  Lorarius, 
a loro  (/no  (lucitur,  in  English  the  Lyemmer. 

In  fine,  Sir,  were  ue  to  part  with  this  word  trace,  we 
should  lose  in  a manner  all  the  beauty  of  this  passage, 
whether  we  read  trash  or  brack  before;  and  if  the  tormer, 
which  after  what  has  been  said,  methinks,  we  ought  to  do, 
we  should  lose  even  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of  all 
the  following  metaphors;  insomuch  that  I am  entirely  for 
retaining  it:  and  I cannot  but  wish  for  a conclusion,  that 
our  editors  would  bring  a little  more  learning  and  a little 
more  knowledge  with  them,  when  they  undertake  the 
emending  of  our  ancient  authors,  and  would  not  attempt 
writing  upon  subjects  which  they  apparently  do  not,  aud 
must  know  they  do  not  understand. 

Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  a?quam 
Viribus;  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent, 

Quid  valeant  humeri. 


Certainly,  Mr.  Urban,  some  of  the  mistakes  detected 
above,  are  of  a very  gross  kind,  and  must  bring  an  editor 
to  shame. 

Yours,  &c. 

T.  Row. 

P.  S.  Should  any  think,  the  words  for  his  quick  hunting 
relate  to  Roderigo,  and  not  to  Cassio,  the  sense  then  will 
be,  whom  I take  into  my  hand  on  account  of  his  eagerness,  and 
keenness  in  the  pursuit ; eagerness  being  a different  tiling 
from  staunchness  implied  in  stand  the  putting  on. 

1763,  April. 


XXXVIII.  On  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  festival  which  the  church  of  England  keeps  in  honour 
of  the  great  apostle  St.  Paul,  is  that  of  bis  conversion,  Jan.  25. 
which  was,  in  truth,  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most 
important  passage  of  his  life,  as  being  the  source  of  all  his 
apostolical  labours,  and  consequently  of  all  the  benefits 
which  both  by  his  preachings  and  his  writings  the  Christian 
world  received  afterwards  from  him.  The  Latin,  as  like- 
wise the  Greek  church,  commemorate  this  apostle  along 
with  St.  Peter  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  several  of  our 
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parish  churches,  as  founded  before  the  Reformation,  are 
dedicated  to  those  two  apostles  in  conjunction,  and  the 
wake,  or  feast,  is  accordingly  celebrated  oil  the  Sunday  next 
that  day.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  us  protestants,  for 
in  our  calendars  St.  Peter  stands  alone  on  June  29,  and  the 
collect,  the  epistle,  and  gospel,  relate  solely  to  him;  and  so 
this  feast  is  understood  by  Bishop  Sparrow,  Mr.  Wheatley 
and  the  other  rationalists,  as  likewise  by  Mr.  Nelson,  in  that 
excellent  work  of  his,  “ The  Companion  for  the  Festivals 
and  Fasts;”  insomuch  that  we  protestants  commemorate 
only  one  festival  in  honour  of  St.  Paul,  to  wit,  his  conversion, 
and  even  this  was  not  admitted  into  the  table  of  hoh/days  at 
its  first  compiling,  the  reason  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Wheatley*. 

Now  the  history  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  this 
apostle  is  related  in  the  ix.  xxii.  and  xxvi.  chapters  of 
the  Acts,  in  the  first  of  which  places  the  account  is,  “ And 
Saul  yet  breathing  out  threatnings  and  slaughter  against  the 

, O O p _ o 

disciples  of  the  Lord,  went  unto  the  High  Priest  and  de- 
sired of  him  letters  to  Damascus  to  the  synagogues,  that  if 
he  found  any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were  men  or  women, 
lie  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem.  And  as  he 
journeyed  he  came  near  Damascus,  and  suddenly  there 
shined  round  about  him  a light  from  heaven,  and  he  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  heard  a voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  me?  And  he  said,  who  art  thou,  Lord? 
And  the  Lord  said,  I am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest:  it 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  he  trembling 
and  astonished,  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and 
it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do.  And  the  men 
which  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a voice 
but  seeing  no  man.  And  Saul  arose  from  the  earth,  and 
when  his  eyes  were  opened  he  saw  no  man;  but  they  led 
him  by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  into  Damascus,  and  he 
was  there  without  sight,  and  tlid  neither  eat  nor  drink,  See.''* 

It  is  well  known  ho.v  prone  the  history-painters  are  to  run 
into  errors  and  mistakes;  and  one  very  capital  they  ill  ge- 
neral have  committed  in  relation  to  this  affair;  for  I suppose 
mere  are  very  few  pieces  representing  this  subject  that  do 
not  exhibit  the  apostle  and  his  company  on  horseback,  and 
consequently  that  do  not  make  him,  when  the  light  so  sud- 
denly and  so  astonishingly  shone  round  him,  and  he  fell  to 


* Wheatley,  p.  196,  edit.  Svo. 
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the  earth,  to  tumble  from  his  horse.  But  in  all  the  three 
narratives  above  cited,  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for 
this;  on  the  contrary,  I think  it  very  apparent  that  the 
apostle  was  travelling  on  foot  when  this  wonderful  incident 
happened ; for  after  he  was  risen  from  the  ground,  and  had 
lost  his  sight  through  the  intolerable  brightness  of  the  light 
from  heaven,  his  fellow  travellers  set  him  not  on  his  own 
beast,  whether  horse  or  ass,  but  led  him  by  the  hand , and 
brought  him  into  Damascus , a particular  which  is  again  no- 
ticed, and  much  in  the  same  words*,  in  the  xxii.  chapter, 
it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  this  apostle  being  a Roman  citi- 
zen by  birth,  and  well  educated  as  he  was,  might  be  in 
somewhat  better  condition  of  life  than  the  other  apostles, 
who  were  chieHy  poor^fishermen.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
but  a tent-maker,  an  honest,  but  a mean  course  of  life; 
and,  as  Chrysostom  observes,  an  argument  that  his  parents 
were  not  oi  a nobler  and  better  rankf  ; wherefore  one  has  no 
reason  to  imagine  he  kept  any  beast  to  ride  on.  It  is  true, 
he  carried  letters  from  the  High  Priest,  but  these  were  ob- 
tained at  his  own  request,  and  probably  w'erc  nothing  more 
than  either  a warrant  to  justify  him  in  what  he  should  attempt 
against  the  Christian  converts  at  Damascus,  or  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  the  leading  men  of  the  syna«ouues  there, 
notifying  his  zeal  for  the  cause,  informing  them  wdio  he 
was,  and  requiring  them  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  bloody  errand.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
High  Pnests  sending  St.  Paul  to  Damascus,  and,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  equipping  him  : and  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
tia\els  ot  our  apostle,  which  make  up  so  large  a part  of 
the  Acts,  we  find  him  often  on  ship-board,  but  never  on 
horseback,  that  I can  remember,  except  when  he  was 
mounted  by  the  Roman  governor,  Acts  xxiii.  and  sent  with 
expedition  and  secrecy  by  night  to  Cesarea.  Insomuch, 
that  one  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  apostle  not  only  made 
this  journey  to  Damascus  on  foot,  but  performed  all  his 
other  excursions  the  same  way,  as  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel  commonly  did.  Of  this  we  have  a remarkable  in- 
stance, in  St.  Ceada,  or  Chad,  as  related  by  Ven.  Bede;  his 
custom  was  to  walk  on  foot  when  he  was  upon  the  ministrv, 
though  he  was  a bishop;  but  Archbishop  Theodore,  out  of 
tenderness  to  him,  injoined  him  to  ride  when  the  journies 
were  longer  than  ordinary;  and  when  he  saw  him  rather 
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unwilling  to  indulge  himself  in  that  sort,  he  compelled  him 
to  mount  on  horseback,  by  assisting  him  to  do  it  with  his 
own  hand*. 

Yours,  &c. 

1763,  Aug.  T.  Row. 


XXXIX.  On  the  Ellipsis. 


Mr.  Urban, 

i HE  author  of  that  late  celebrated  production,  “ The  short 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar,”  seems  not  to  pay  suffi- 
cient regard  to  the  Ellipsis:  thus  p.  134,  he  reckons  that 
for  that  which  to  be  either  improper  or  obsolete,  whereas  in 
fact,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  either.  In  respect  of  impropriety, 
the  idioms  of  language  depend  much  upon  the  use  and  cus- 
tom, which  consequently  must  settle  and  ascertain  what  is 
proper  and  what  not,  and  he  himself  has  produced  three 
good  authorities  for  that  used  for  that  which;  which  being,  as 
I take  it,  omitted  in  this  case  by  Ellipsis.  I shall  add  a few 
more  examples  from  various  authors. 

“ Do  ye  enquire  among  yourselves  of  that  I said.”  Joh. 
xvi.  19. 

“ To  do  always  that  is  righteous  in  thy  sight.”  3 Collect, 
Morning  Service. 

“ Godliness  is  Great  riches  if  a man  be  content  with  that 
he  hath.”  Communion  Office. 

“ Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to  day,  and  seethe  that  ye 
will  seethe.”  Exod.  xvi.  23. 

“ I am  not  bound  to/Aa/all  slaves  are  free  to.”  Othello  iii.  5. 

Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdeniona.”  Ibid  iii.  7. 
“ Is  it  possible,  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and  be  that 
he  is?”  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  1. 

But  as  to  Shakespeare,  see  Johnson’s  Diet,  in  voce. 

The  gyse,  now  a dayes, 

Of  some  jangling  jayes, 

Is,  to  discommend, 

That  they  cannot  mend.”  Skelton, 

r>.  251,  in  which  author  there  are  six  other  instances  besides. 

« * 


* Bede,  p.  141,  Edit  Smith. 
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ft  For  where  eche  laboureth  to  breake  that  the  other 
maketh.”  Hall,  Edw.  v.  fol.  ii.  b.  And  the  same  author  else- 
where. 

To  the  same  sense  is  that  in  the  dance  of  Machabree. 
fol.  ccxxi.  b.  “ One  man  breaketh  that  another  made.” 

“ Small  vaunt  to  the  that  of  constraint  thou  must.”  Mirrour 
of  Magistrates,  p.  413. 

“ The  sonne  of  man  hidder  cam 
Not  for  to  destroye  eny  man 
But  to  save  that  perished  is.” 

Invective  against  Card.  Wolsey. 

“ The  king  resolved  to  put  nothing  like  restraint  upon  his 
commissioner,  from  effecting  that  he  wished  might  be  done 
to-morrow  if  it  could  be.”  Lord  Clarendon’s  Life,  ii.  p.  107. 

The  usage,  as  appears  from  these  instances,  and  no  doubt 
an  hundred  more  might  be  produced,  is  in  a manner  uni- 
versal; and  yet,  as  must  be  confessed,  this  way  of  speaking 
is  just  the  contrary  of  these  in  Latin  : 

“ Quod  tibi  non  vis  fieri,  aiteri  ne  feceris. 

Quod  factum  fuisse  non  debuit,  factum  valet;” 

where  the  pronoun  demonstrative  id  IMcWe?,  being  under- 
stood in  the  relative,  for  the  full  or  plenary  locution,  I pre- 
sume, should  be  id  quod,  whereas  in  the  English  idiotism, 
which  I am  here  endeavouring  to  establish,  the  relative  is 
omitted,  as  being  understood  in  the  pronoun.  That,  in 
many,  or  most  of  these  instances,  corresponds  with  what,  as 
will  appear  by  substituting  this  word  in  its  place*.  But 
something  should  be  said,  at  least,  about  obsoleteness,  for 
though  the  expression  may  not  be  improper,  yet  perhaps  it 
may  be  obsolete  and  out  of  date.  Now  to  try  this,  I will  in- 
troduce a common  expression  or  two  which  every  body  will 
allow  to  be  current  English  at  this  day;  of  a bad  man  it  is 
usual  to  say,  he  has  been  guilty  of  all  that's  bad.  As  on  the 
contrary,  of  a man  of  worth,  he  has  been  a follower  of  all  that's 
great  and  good.  And  so  we  should  say,  without  scruple,  of 
a finished  drunkard,  he  died  by  that  he  loved. 

Yours,  &c. 


1763,  May.  T.  Row, 


* See  the  Short  Introduction,  1.  c. 
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XL.  Origin  of  some  common  Phrases. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Y OUR  correspondents  have  now  and  then  entertained  ns 
with  the  explanation  of  an  obscure  phrase  or  proverb,  and 
their  attempts  were  general!}'  well  received.  Some  of 
your  readers  would  be  pleased  with  them,  whilst  others 
would  be  disposed  to  laugh,  which  come  to  the  same  thing, 
namely,  the  amusement  of  both  parties,  and  consequently 
answered  one  purpose  of  your  Magazine,  which  was  to  in- 
termix the  dulce  with  the  utile.  I purpose  then  to  endea- 
vour here  the  explication  of  one  of  our  common  phrases,  of 
which  every  one  knows  the  meaning,  and  but  few,  as  I take 
it,  the  original.  It  is  a common  saying  with  us,  that  a person 
is  a dab  at  such  or  such  a iking,  at  music,  for  example,  bowl- 
ing, fife,  and  sometimes  people  will  say,  he  is  a dab,  without 
naming  in  what,  leaving  you  to  supply  that  from  the  subject 
you  happen  to  be  talking  upon.  Now  all  know  that  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  these  expressions  is,  that  the  party  is 
one  that  is  very  expert  in  the  science,  or  at  the  exercise  in 
question.  However,  these  expressions  are  mere  vulgarisms, 
are  seldom  met  with  in  authors,  and  only  find  a place  in  our 
canting  dictionaries:  but,  nevertheless,  the  word  dab  may 
possibly  have  a rational  cause  or  origin,  though  to  many  it 
may  be  hard  to  investigate.  'I  bis  then  is  what  I shall  try 
to  do. 

Now  as  the  word  dab  does  not  seem  to  be  an  old  English 
one,  that  is,  neither  deducible  from  the  British  or  the  Saxon, 
it  is  probably  a corruption  of  some  better  and  more  legiti- 
mate term,  and,  as  I think,  of  the  word  adept,  rln  adept  is  a 
term  peculiar  to  the  Hermetic  philosophy,  being  allotted  to 
the  consummate  proficients  m alchijmy,  of  whom  the  prin- 
cipal were  Ripley,  Lully,  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  &c.  And 
Mr.  Chambers  tells  us,  “That  it  is  a sort  of  tradition  among 
the  alchemists,  that  there  are  always  twelve  Adepti  ; and 
that  their  places  are  immediately  supplied  by  others,  when- 
ever it  pleases  anv  of  the  fraternity  to  die,  or  transmigrate 
into  some  other  place,  where  he  may  make  use  of  his  gold; 
for  that  in  this  wicked  world  it  will  scarce  purchase  them  a 
shirt.”  From  thence  the  word  came  to  be  applied  meta- 
phorically to  other  matters,  and  consequently  to  signify  a 
person  far  advanced,  or  perfect  in  any  thing;  and  therefore 
it  obtains  exactly  the  same  sense  as  a dab  does ; wherefore 
I take  this  latter  to  be  a vulgar  corruption  ol  the  word  adept. 
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which  is  no  other  than  the  Latin  adeptus.  Just  as  that  other 
expression,  which  we  have  in  the  north,  a cute  man,  is  an 
abbreviation  of  acute,  or  the  Latin  acutus , and  signifies  a per- 
son that  is  sharp,  clever,  neat,  or  to  use  a more  modern  term, 
jemmy;  according  to  the  subject  you  happen  to  be  speak- 
ing of.  Spice  again  is  a word  which  we  use  in  the  sense  of 
a jot,  bit,  small  portion,  or  least  mixture;  as  when  we  say, 
there  is  no  spice  of  evil  in  perfect  goodness,  in  which  case  it 
is  the  latter  part  of  the  French  word  cspece , which  was  an- 
ciently adopted  into  our  language  in  this  very  sense,  as  ap- 
pears from  these  words  of  Caxton  : “ God’s  bounte  is 
all  pure  . . . wythout  ony  espece  of  evyll.” — Caxton’s  Mir- 
rour  of  the  World,  Cap.  1.  Espece  is  formed,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  French,  from  the  Latin  species. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

1767,  Sept.  T.  Row. 


XU.  De  rivation  of  the  phrase — to  Run  a Muck. 

Mr.  Urban, 

We  have  an  expression  of  doubtful  and  very  obscure  ori- 
ginal, it  is  the  phrase  to  run  a muck ; Mr.  Johnson  interprets 
it,  to  run  madly  and  attack  all  that  we  meet,  and  he  cites  the 
authority  ot  Mr.  Dryden.  The  question  is,  whence  the  ex- 
pression was  borrowed,  and  what  could  give  occasion  to  it? 
I remember  a gentleman,  who  loved  an  etymology,  ob- 
served, that  it  probably  came  from  running  to  Mecca  in  one 
of  those  expensive  and  tedious  pilgrimages  which  the  fol- 
lowers ol  Mohammed  think  themselves  obliged  once  in  their 
lives  to  undertake,  as  prescribed  in  the  Koran.  And  in 
confirmation  of  this,  he  remarked,  that  to  saunter,  which  is 
now  a common  English  word,  came  at  first  from  Sainctc 
Terre ; the  Croisees  running  in  an  idle  manner,  and  to  the 
neglect  of  their  affairs,  under  pretence  of  being  engaged  in 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  etymology  of  saunter 
is  undoubtedly  probable,  and  may  be  the  truth;  but  if  Mr. 
Johnson  has  given  us  the  real  sense  of  running  a muck,  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  as  I suppose  he  has,  the 
chargeable  and  expensive  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  do  not  seem 
to  come  up  to  it ; these  imply  only  idleness  and  extravagance, 
which  are  not  the  ideas  conveyed  by  running  a muck,  since 
this  rather  means,  running  a riot,  and  assaulting  people's 
persons  with  madness  and  fury,  so  as  to  endanger  or  take 
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away  their  lives.  I am  therefore  of  opinion  that  this  ex- 
pression came  to  us  from  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  East 
Indies;  Tavernier  says,  certain  Java  Lords,  on  a particular 
occasion,  called  the  English  traitors,  and  drawing  their 
poisoned  daggers,  cried  a mocca  upon  the  English,  killing  a 
great  number  of  them  before  they  had  time  to  put  them- 
selves into  a posture  of  defence.”  Tavernier’s  Voyages  II. 
p.  202.  Again  he  tells  us,  that  a Bantamois  newly  come 
from  Mecca,  “was  upon  the  design  of  moqua ; that  is,  in 
their  language,  when  the  rascality  of  the  Mahometans  re- 
turn from  Mecca,  they  presently  take  their  axe  in  their  hands, 
which  is  a kind  of  poniard,  the  blade  whereof  is  half  poison- 
ed, with  which  they  run  through  the  streets,  and  kill  all  those 
which  are  not  of  the  Mahometan  law,  til!  they  be  killed 
themselves.”  Ibidem  p.  199.  This  seems  to  be  an  exact 
description  of  what  we  call  running  a muck,  according  to 
Mr.  Johnson’s  sense  of  it;  and  if  the  English  did  not  bring 
the  expression  from  the  island  of  Java,  the  Hollanders 
might,  and  so  it  might  come  to  us  through  their  hands. 
Whereupon  it  may  be  pertinent  to  observe,  that  the  term 
Mohawk  came  in  like  manner  from  North  America  to  Eng- 
land; by  which  we  mean  both  those  ruffians  who  infested 
the  streets  of  London  in  the  same  cruel  manner  which  the 
Mohawks , one  of  the  six  nations  of  Indians,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do,  as  likewise  the  instrument  by  them  employed 
in  their  assaults. 

Yours, 

T.  Row. 

I\  S.  As  we  know  not  the  original  of  the  word  ISIocca  or 
Moqua  in  the  Javanese  language,  it  is  possible  it  may  come 
from  Mecca,  since,  as  you  may  observe,  this  town  is 
mentioned  along  with  it  in  the  latter  quotation  above.  But 
still  it  will  not  allude  to  the  pilgrimage  to  that  place,  merely 
as  a pilgrimage,  for  this  implies  nothing  of  massacres  and 
assassinations,  but  to  the  furious  enthusiasm  ot  certain  zea- 
lots after  their  return  from  thence.  The  word  assassin,  that 
I may  just  mention  it,  is  taken  from  the  name  ot  a people  in 
Asia,  just  as  Mohawk  is  in  North  America,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  words  coming  from  even  the  remotest 
countries;  but  of  the  word  assassin  I may  perhaps  write  you 
a line  on  a future  occasion. 

1768,  June . 
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Mr.  Urban, 

ONE  of  your  ingenious  correspondents,  who  signs  T.  Row-, 
some  time  ago,  attempted  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  orio-in 
ot  the  word  a muck,  or  the  phrase  running  a muck,  but  I have 
some  reason  to  think  he  has  not  quite  reached  the  mark, 
though  he  comes  near  it.  The  word  is  Indian,  as  he  sup- 
poses, and  is  used  particularly  by  the  Mallays,  on  the  same 
occasion  on  which  we  use  it,  though  the  particular  meaning 
ot  it  I do  not  know.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  to  the 
eastward  ot  Bengal,  such  as  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Baneo,  and 
the  coast  of  Mai  lay,  are  very  famous  for  cock-fighting,  in 
which  they  carry  gaming  to  a much  greater  excess  than  the 
customs  of  Europe  can  admit;  they  stake  first  their  property, 
and  when  by  repeated  losses  all  their  money  and  efFects  are 
gone,  they  stake  their  wives  and  children.  If  fortune  still 
frowns,  so  that  nothing  is  left,  the  losing  gamester  begins  to 
chew',  or  eat  what  is  called  bang , which  I imagine  to  be  the 
same  as  opium;  when  it  begins  to  operate  he  disfigures 
himself,  and  furnishes  himself  with  such  weapons  as  he  can 
get,  the  more  deadly  the  fitter  for  his  purpose,  and  the 
effect  of  the  opium  increasing,  as  he  intends  it  should,  he 
at  length  becomes  mad : this  madness  is  of  the  furious  kind, 
and  when  it  seizes  him,  he  rushes  forth,  and  kills  whatever 
comes  in  his  way,  whether  man  or  beast,  friend  or  foe, 
and  commits  every  outrage  which  may  be  expected  from  a 
person  in  such  circumstances.  This  is  what  the  Indians 
call  a muck,  or  perhaps  as  Mr.  Row  says,  a mecca,  and  when 
it  happens,  the  neighbours  rise,  and  combining  together, 
hunt  down,  and  kill  the  wretched  desperado,  as  they  would 
any  other  furious  or  destructive  animal.  Perhaps  these 
particulars  may  excite  some  of  your  correspondents  who 
are  skilled  in  the  languages  of  this  part  of  the  east,  to  give 
3 ou  still  farther  information  on  the  subject. 

I am,  Sir,  3'ours,  &c, 

Bengal,  March  17,  1770.  * £ 

The  authority  quoted  from  Dryden  by  Johnson,  very 
much  favours  this  account  of  our  Oriental  correspondent 
and  probably  gave  T.  Row  the  first  hint  of  the  word  a muck 
jemg  of  Indian  derivation,  and  it  is  therefore  a pity  that  he 
did  not  cite  it.  J 

Erontless,  and  satire-proof  he  scours  the  streets. 

And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets. 

VOL.  Ii. 
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Thus  Johnson  has  printed  it,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Indian  is  intended  as  an  adjective  to  muck,  or 
whether  the  words  an  Indian,  are  parenthetical : in  either 
case  it  is  printed  wrong:  if  Indian  is  an  adjective  to  muck, 
it  should  not  have  been  printed  with  all  capital  letters,  if 
not,  the  word  an  as  well  as  the  word  Indian,  should  have 
been  in  the  Roman  character,  and  there  should  have  been 
a comma  both  at  runs , and  Indian,  thus 

And  runs,  an  Indian,  muck  at  all  he  meets. 

But  in  either  case  it  shews  that  Dryden  knew  from  what 
country  the  word  was  derived.  By  our  present  correspon- 
dent’s account,  it  seems  probable  that  a muck  means  to  do 
mischief  franticly.  From  the  passage  in  Taverner,  quoted 
by  T.  Row,  it  seems  to  mean  simply  to  kill  by  a sudden 
onset.  We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  distant  or 
learned  correspondents  who  will  acquaint  us  with  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word. 

1770,  Dec. 


XLII.  Origin  of  the  word  Assassin. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  word  assassin,  whence  comes  to  assassinate,  assassina- 
tion, &c.  is  both  French  and  English;  and  it  is  supposed  we 
borrowed  it  from  the  French.  But  that  might  not  be  the 
case,  since  both  nations  might  have  it.  from  a common  ori- 
ginal, as  nobody  pretends  to  assert  it  is  a pure  French,  or 
even  a Gaulish  word.  Thus  Mons.  Menage  acknowledges, 
that  it  came  to  the  French  from  the  East,  ce  mot  nous  est 
venu  du  Levant  avec  la  chose.  This  author  says,  Le  Vied  de 
la  Montague,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  prince  of  the 
Arsacides,  or  Assassins  and  Bedins,  fortifying  himself  in  a 
castle  of  difficult  access,  in  the  time  of  our  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  collected  together  a number  of  people, 
who  engaged  to  kill  whomsoever  he  pleased.  Hence,  he 
adds,  both  the  Italians  and  the  French  call  these  people  as- 
sassins that  committed  murders  in  cold  blood.  It  seems  they 
were  also  called  Arsacides.  Menage  cites  his  authorities, 
but  passing  them  by,  I shall  content  myself  with  giving  you 
the  words  of  one  or  two  of  our  English  authors.  Dr.  Fuller 
says,  (Hist,  of  the  Holy  War,  p.  3S,)  “These  assassins  were 
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a precise  sect  of  Mahometans,  and  had  in  them  the  very 
spirit  ot  that  poisonous  superstition.  They  had  some  six 
cities,  and  were  about  40,000  in  number,  living1  near  Anta- 
eus in  Syria.  Over  these  was  a chief  master whom 

they  called,  The  Old  Alan  of  the  Mountains.  At  his  com- 
mand they  would  refuse  no  pain  or  peril,  but  stab  any 
prince,  whom  he  appointed  out  to  death;  scorning  not  to 
Imd  hands  tor  his  tongue,  to  perform  what  he  enjoined.  At 

this  day  there  are  none  of  them  extant, bein'o-  al)  as  it 

seemeth,  slain  by  the  Tartarians,  anno  1237,  &c.°  3 

Mr.  Sale,  in  his  preliminary  discourse  to  the  Koran 
p.246,  gives  the  following  authentic  account  of  then/ 
‘To  the  Karmatians,  the  Ismaelians  of  Asia  were  very  near 
ot  kin,  it  they  were  not  a branch  of  them.  For  these 
who  were  also  called  al  molahedah,  or  the  impious , and  bv 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  the  Holy  Wars,  assassin*,  agreed 
with  the  former  in  many  respects;  such  as  their  inveterate 
malice  against  those  of  other  religions,  and  especially  the 
Mohammedan;  their  unlimited  obedience  to  their  prince 
at  whose  command  they  were  ready  for  assassinations,  or 
any  other  bloody  or  dangerous  enterprises;  their  pretended 
attachment  to  a certain  Imam  of  ‘the  house  of  Ali  &c- 
These  Ismaelians,  in  the  year  483,  possessed  themselves  of 
Jeoa,  in  the  Persian  Irak,  under  the  conduct  of  Hasan 
babah;  and  that  prince  and  his  descendants  enjoyed  the 
same  for  171  years,  till  the  whole  race  of  them  was  destroy- 
ed by  Holagu  the  Tartar.”  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  assas- 
sins were  not  Mohammedans,  as  Dr.  Fuller  suggests,  but  ra- 
ther ot  a religion  set  up  in  opposition  to  Islam,  or  that  in- 
troduced by  Mohammed.  Both  authors,  however,  acrree  in 
their  characters  as  to  their  being  professed  bravoes,  or  mur- 
derers ; and  it  appears  from  Matthew  Paris  in  several  places 
that  the  oriental  name  of  this  people,  as  a nation  or  commu- 
nity, was  that  of  assassins.  From  the  East  it  was  brought  to 
us,  who  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  it,  till  after  the 
Kra  of  the  crusades;  and  it  has  been  now,  for  an  age  or 
more,  applied  to  persons  of  the  like  murderous  disposition. 


3 763,  July. 


I am,  yours,  &c. 

T.  How. 


1.  2 
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XLIII.  Account  of  the  Collation  and  Revision  of  the  English  Bible, 

by  Dr.  Blayney. 

To  the  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancellor , and  the  other  Delegates  of  the 

Clarendon  Press. 

The  Editor  of  the  two  editions  of  the  Bible  lately  printed 
at  the  Clarendon  Press  thinks  it  his  duty,  now  that  he  has 
completed  the  whole  in  a course  of  between  three  and  four 
years  close  application,  to  make  his  report  to  the  delegates 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  work  has  been  executed  ; and 
hopes  for  their  approbation. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceived, the  folio  edition  of  1611,  that  of  1701,  published  un- 
der the  direction  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  two  Cambridge  edi- 
tions of  a late  date,  one  in  quarto,  the  other  in  octavo,  have 
been  carefully  collated,  whereby  many  errors  that  were  found 
in  former  editions  have  been  corrected,  and  the  text  re- 
formed to  such  a standard  of  purity,  as,  it  is  presumed,  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  edition  hitherto  extant. 

The  punctuation  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  not  only 
with  a view  to  preserve  the  true  sense,  but  also  to  uniform- 
ity, as  far  as  was  possible. 

Frequent  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Originals;  and,  as  on  other  occasions,  so  with  a special  re- 
gard to  the  words  not  expressed  in  the  Original  Language, 
but  which  our  translators  have  thought  fit  to  insert  in  Italics, 
in  order  to  make  out  the  sense  after  the  English  idiom,  or  to 
preserve  the  connection.  And  though  Dr.  Paris  made  large 
corrections  in  this  particular,  in  an  edition  published  at 
Cambridge,  there  still  remained  many  necessary  altera- 
tions, which  escaped  the  Doctor’s  notice;  in  making  which 
the  editor  chose  not  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment  singly,  but 
submitted  them  all  to  the  previous  examination  of  a select 
committee  and  particularly  of  the  Principal  of  Hertford 
College,  and  Mr.  Professor  Wheeler.  A list  of  the  above 
alterations  was  intended  to  have  been  given  in  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  at  this  time,  but  the  editor  has  not  yet  found 
time  to  make  it  completely  out. 

Considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  heads  or 
contents  prefixed  to  the  chapters,  as  will  appear  on  inspec- 
tion ; and  though  the  editor  is  unwilling  to  enlarge  upon 
the  labour  bestowed  by  himself  in  this  particular,  he  cannot 
avoid  taking  notice  of  the  peculiar  obligations,  which  both 
himself  and  the  public  lie  under  to  the  Principal  of  Hertford 
College,  Mr.  Griffith  of  Pembroke  College,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
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Poetry  Professor,  anti  the  late  Warden  of  New  College,  so 
long  as  he  lived  to  bear  a part  in  it;  who  with  a prodigious 
expence  of  time,  and  inexpressible  fatigue  to  themselves, 
judiciously  corrected  and  improved  the  rude  and  imperfect 
draughts  of  the  editor. 

The  running  titles  at  the  top  of  the  columns  in  each  page, 
how  trifling  a circumstance  soever  it  may  appear,  required 
no  small  degree  of  thought  and  attention. 

Many  of  the  proper  names  being  untranslated,  whose 
etymology  was  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  a more 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  allusions  in  the  text,  the 
translation  of  them,  under  the  inspection  of  the  above- 
named  committee,  has  been,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned, 
supplied  in  the  margin. 

Some  obvious  and  material  errors  in  the  chronology  have 
been  considered  and  rectified. 

The  marginal  reference,  even  in  Bishop  Lloyd’s  Bible, 
had  in  many  places  suffered  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  press; 
subsequent  editions  had  copied  those  errata,  and  added 
many  others  of  their  own  ; so  that  it  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  turn  to  and  compare  the  several  passages;  which 
has  been  done  in  every  single  instance,  and  by  this  precau- 
tion several  false  references  brought  to  light,  which  would 
otherwise  have  passed  unsuspected.  It  lias  been  the  care 
of  the  editor  to  rectify  these,  as  far  as  he  could,  by  critical 
conjecture,  where  the  copies  universally  failed  him,  as  they 
did  in  most  of  the  errors  discovered  in  Bishop  Lloyd’s  edi- 
tion. In  some  few  instances  he  confesses  himself  to  have 
been  at  a loss  in  finding  out  the  true  reference,  though  the 
corruption  was  manifest  in  the  want  of  any  the  most  distant 
resemblance  between  the  passages  compared  together. 
Cases  of  this  sort  indeed  did  not  often  occur;  so  that  a very 
small  number  only  of  the  old  references  are,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  committee,  omitted,  and  their  places  more  use- 
fully supplied.  . 

It  had  been  suggested  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, that  an  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  present 
editions  of  the  Bible,  by  taking  in  a number  of  additional 
references,  of  which  many  useful  ones,  as  he  supposed, 
might  be  furnished  from  other  editions  referred  to  by  him, 
and  particularly  from  a Scotch  edition,  of  which  the  present 
Vice-Chancellor  was  kind  enough  to  lend  a copy.  The  re- 
ferences found  in  it,  which  were  indeed  very  numerous, 
having  been  severally  turned  to  and  examined,  such  of  them 
were  selected  as  the  editor  judged  most  pertinent,  together 
with  others  that  occurred  from  his  own  reading  and  observa- 
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tion.  In  doing  this  he  has  endeavoured  to  keep  clear  of 
mere  fanciful  allusions,  of  which  too  many  presented  them- 
selves in  the  before-named  Scotch  edition;  and  to  adhere 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  plan  marked  out  in  the  former  col- 
lection made  by  Bishop  Lloyd;  pointing  out  such  passages 
chiefly,  where  the  same  history  or  the  same  name  was  in- 
troduced, the  same  matter  treated  of,  or  sentiment  express- 
ed, or  at  least  where  parallels  might  fairly  be  drawn;  and 
sometimes  where  a similar  use  of  a particular  word  or  ex- 
pression tended  to  illustrate  the  application  of  it,  on  another 
occasion.  The  number  of  references  being  thus  augmented 
considerably,  the  collection  upon  the  whole  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  regarded  as  useful  in  the  light  of  a concordance,  material 
as  well  as  verbal,  always  at  hand. 

In  this  state  the  quarto  copy  was  sent  to  press;  and  the 
first  proofs  carefully  collated  with  the  copy,  both  text  and 
margin;  after  which  the  second  proofs  were  again  read,  and 
generally  speaking  the  third  likewise;  not  to  mention  the 
frequent  revisions  of  proofs  besides,  which  are  common  in 
correcting  the  press.  This  proved  indeed  a very  tiresome 
and  tedious  task ; but  was  not  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  was 
wished.  A particular  attention  was  required  with  respect  to 
the  figures  belonging  to  the  marginal  references,  where 
errors  were  continually  creeping  in  after  a manner  that  would 
appear  highly  astonishing  to  those,  who  have  never  been 
concerned  in  correcting  multitudes  of  figures,  as  they  came 
from  the  press. 

When  the  quarto  sheets  were  printed  off,  the  forms  were 
lengthened  out  in  order  to  make  up  the  folio  edition;  in  do- 
ing which  the  parts  were  so  often  jumbled  together,  and  such 
confusion  introduced  by  misplacing  the  references,  and  mis- 
taking the  chronology,  that  nothing  else  would  suffice  than 
a fresh  collation  of  the  whole  with  the  quarto  copy,  and  a 
repetition  of  almost  the  same  trouble  and  care  in  the  revisal, 
and  in  making  up  the  running  titles  anew,  as  had  been  used 
before.  But  the  editor  thinks  he  has  just  reason  to  congra- 
tulate himself  on  the  opportunity  hereby  given  him  of  dis- 
covering and  correcting  some  few  trivial  inaccuracies,  which 
in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance  had  escaped  his  notice  in  the 
quarto  edition.  So  that  the  folio  edition  is  rendered  by  this 
somewhat  the  more  perfect  of  the  two,  and  therefore  more 
lit  to  be  recommended  fora  standard  copy. 

The  editor  humbly  hopes  this  account  of  his  proceedings 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  board;  and  will  think  his 
time  and  pains  not  ill-bestowed,  if  he  shall  have  succeeded 
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tn  his  desire  of  giving  satisfaction  to  those  who  honoured 
him  with  the  employment,  and  of  contributing  in  any  wise 
to  God’s  honour  and  the  public  utility. 

Hertford  College,  B.  BLAYNEY. 

Oct.  25,  1769. 

1769,  Nov. 


XLIV.  Remarks  on  the  Huetiana  and  a Passage  in  Virgil, 

Sir, 

In  the  Huetiana  of  Mons.  Huet,  the  most  learned  bishop 
of  Avranches,  of  which  you  are  now  publishing  a transla- 
tion, there  is  an  emendation  of  a passage  in  Virgil  which 
has  met  with  general  applause.  Virgil  in  the  first  book  of 
the  iEneid  resembles  Venus  to  Harpalyce  the  Amazon, 
whom  he  commends  for  her  swiftness  in  riding,  which  he 
describes  thus: 

— — volucremque  fuga  praevertitur  Hebrum. 

iEneid.  1.  32 h 

But,  says  Mons.  Huet,  is  there  any  wonder  in  Harpalyce’s 
exceiling  in  swiftness  the  current  of  a river  which  was  no 
way  famous  for  any  extraordinary  property  in  that  respect, 
since  there  are  few  rivers,  which  a person  on  foot,  in  his 
ordinary  way  of  walking,  will  not  outgo?  So  he  conjectures, 
we  should  read, 

volucremque  fuga  praevertitur  Eurum  : 

And  then  cites  two  or  three  passages  from  the  same  author 
to  shew  that  whenever  he  has  a mind  to  give  an  hyperbolical 
description  of  nimbleness,  either  in  horses  or  men,  he  usually 
compares  it  to  the  wind,  and  particularly  to  the  east  wind. 
Huetiana  p.  142. 

The  emendation  was  so  fortunate  as  to  please  Ruaeus, 
who  accordingly  produces  it  in  his  edition  of  Virgil,  and  ob- 
serves, that  the  letters  in  Hebrus  and  Eurus  are  much  alike, 
and  that  Hebrus  is  a river  of  Thrace  in  Europe,  whereas  the 
Amazons  lived  in  the  Asiatic  Thrace.  Riueus  ad  locum. 
Vigneuil  Marville  also  espouses  the  emendation,  and  thinks 
it  a most  happy  one,  as  the-  river  Hebrus,  according  to  all 
the  geographers,  had  a remarkably  slow  stream.  Melanges 
de  J-i II iUoire  et  de  Literature,  iii.  p.  267. 

L 4 
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But  now,  with  submission  to  these  learned  men,  this  ap- 
plauded emendation  appears  to  me  to  be  destitute  of  a suffi- 
cient foundation. 

First,  it  is  against  all  the  rules  of  criticism,  to  substitute 
a familiar  word,  such  as  Eurus , in  the  place  of  a proper 
name,  or  one  less  common. 

Secondly,  it  was  extremely  natural  for  the  poet,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Thressa  Harpalyce , to  think  of  a Thracian  river; 
and  as  to  the  distinction  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  Thrace, 
remarked  by  De  la  Rue,  that  is  not  much  to  be  regarded, 
since  in  the  poet’s  eye  Harpalyce  was  a Thracian  of  some 
sort,  and  that  was  enough. 

In  short,  if  there  be  any  unfitness,  or  impropriety,  in  the 
comparison,  as  I suppose  there  may,  I would  impute  it  to 
the  author’s  inattention,  or  inaccuracy,  from  which  no  author 
whatsoever  is  totally  exempt ; and  upon  that  footing,  I am 
against  making  any  alteration,  even  though  the  Hebrus  be  a 
very  slow  river;  and  the  more  so,  because  I do  not  find  that 
any  one  MS.  authorises  us  to  do  it. 

Yours,  &c, 

177 0,  April  T.  Row, 


XLV.  On  Translation. — Mickle’s  Lusiad. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  great  advantages  which  the  world  receives  from  the 
labours  of  eminent  and  learned  men,  are  not  so  generally 
acknowledged  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  our  pursuit  of  lite- 
rary knowledge,  we  seldom  stop  to  reflect  on  the  means 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  attain  it.  The  chronologer,  the 
annalist,  the  dictionary  maker,  though  men  of  infinite  la- 
bour, and  some  genius,  must  not  expect  their  reward  in  that 
sort  of  gratitude  which  contributes  to  their  fame;  nav, 
must  be  content  to  be  considered  as  the  drudges  and  pio- 
neers of  literature,  to  smooth  the  way  for  others.  Nor  does 
it  fare  much  better  with  translators;  in  this  case,  the  origi- 
nal author  engrosses  th  whole  applause,  A man  reads  the 
translation  with  advantage  and  pleasure;  but  thinks  the 
commonwealth  of  letters  no  more  indebted  to  the  person 
who  introduced  it  into  the  language,  than  to  the  printer  who 
printed,  or  to  the  bookseller  who  sells  the  book. 

From  whatever  cause  this  neglect  of  translators  has  arisen; 
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whether  from  the  general  inferiority  of  translations  to  their 
originals,  or  from  a mistaken  notion,  that  a translator  cannot 
be  a good  poet,  (I  mean  here  to  speak  only  of  poetry)  it  is  a 
prejudice  that  has  done  much  harm  to  literature,  by  pre- 
venting and  discouraging  those  who  are  best  able  to  turn 
their  studies  that  way.  How  commonly  does  the  world  ex- 
claim, when  any  translation  is  made  by  one  who  has  had  in- 
vention enough  to  compose  an  original  piece,  what  pity  it  is 
that  such  a genius  should  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  trans- 
lation; forgetting  that  the  genius  of  Pope  thought  it  no 
submission  to  translate  Homer,  nor  the  much  greater  genius 
of  Dryden  to  translate  Virgil. 

It  has  been  said  of  translators,  and  it  is,  I think,  pretty 
nearly  the  truth,  that  they  should  be  able  to  do  somethin'*- 
like  what  they  translate,  i.  e.  should  be  almost  as  good  orio-inal 
authors  as  those  they  translate;  and  if  we  duly  consider 
their  necessary  qualifications,  a nice  judgment  to  distinouish 
and  preserve  all  the  beauties  of  their  original ; a capacity 
of  giving  to  the  manners  their  strong  and  lively  marks;  to 
the  speeches  their  true  character  and  spirit;  to  the  senti- 
ments, their  full  force  and  sublimity;  to  the  descriptions, 
their  natural  and  animated  colours;  besides  the  diction  and 
harmony  of  verse,  which  are  entirely  their  own ; we  shall 
perceive,  that  the  great  distance  between  the  translator  and 
the  original  will  vanish,  and  be  ready  to  own  that  translation 
is  not  the  business  of  those  who  can  only  set  a verse  upon 
its  feet,  and  tag  together  half  a dozen  couplets. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a translator  to  make  his 
poem  read  like  an  original.  Now  this  can  never  be  attained 
by  a literal  translation ; but  the  question  is,  what  latitude 
shall  be  allowed  to  him?  This,  1 think,  depends  upon  the 
character  of  hi$  author.  In  translating  authors  of  so  much 
judgment  as  Homer  and  Virgil,  he  cannot  follow  them  too 
closely,  if  he  preserves  their  fire  and  spirit.  Their  example 
will  best  teach  him  when  to  be  plain,  and  when  figurative 
and  poetical;  when  to  rise  into  the  bold  and  sublime;  when 
to  be  humble  and  unadorned,  and  when  to  pay  a particu- 
lar regard  to  that  imitative  harmony,  in  which  they  them- 
selves so  much  excel.  Yet  even  here,  he  must  often  cor- 
rect the  idioms  which  are  become  obsolete  and  uncouth;  he 
must  soften  the  speeches  and  the  manners,  which  to  this 
oolite  age  would  appear  rude  and  coarse;  and  in  this  lie  can 
be  guided  only  by  his  own  judgment.  But  in  poets  of  less 
eminence  he  may  use  greater  liberties.  He  must  exercise 
his  taste  to  discover  their  defects,  and  his  art  to  conceal 
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them.  He  must  lend  them  spirit  where  they  are  dull,  and 
correct  that  which  is  too  ardent.  He  must  labour  to  heighten 
their  beauties,  and,  where  they  are  wanting,  he  may  ven- 
ture to  supply  them.  In  short,  I apprehend  that  transla- 
tion will  bid  fairest  for  success,  which  has  most  intrinsic 
merit,  and  which  reads  most  like  an  original. 

I have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  a translation  lately  published  at  Oxford  by  Mr. 
Mickle;  who  has  already  favoured  the  public  with  two  or 
three  original  pieces.  The  translation  I mean,  is  the  first  book 
oi  the  Lusiad,  a Portuguese  Epic  Poem  in  ten  books,  written 
by  Camoens.  Its  subject  is  the  famous  and  useful  discovery 
of  the  East-Indies,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
under  the  conduct  of  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  adventures  of 
this  voyage  furnished  the  poet  with  real  incidents,  more 
beautiful  and  natural  than  fancy  could  have  framed:  and  for 
his  machinery  he  had  recourse  to  the  Pagan  system. 

This  celebrated  poem,  though  not  equal  to  the  first-rate 
Epics  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  may  well  hold  a dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  second  ; and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I behold  a resolution  taken  of  rendering  it 
into  English,  by  so  able  a writer  as  the  author  of  the  Con- 
cubine. 

The  first  knowledge  I had  of  this  translation,  was  from  an 
extract  in  your  last  Magazine,  compared  with  the  old  trans- 
lation of  Fanshawe:  the  latter  is  indeed  true  to  the  sense  of 
Camoens;  but  no  more  to  be  compared  to  Mr.  Mickle’s, 
than  a prose  translation  of  the  iEneid  to  Dryden’s.  If  you 
will  permit  me  to  give  an  opinion,  Mr.  Mickle’s  translation 
promises  well  to  stand  in  competition  with  any  made  in  the 
English  language.  His  characters  are  well  preserved  and 
strongly  marked  ; his  speeches  have  great  force  and  spirit, 
his  descriptions  are  masterly  and  sublime;  his  verse  is 
written  in  a nervous  and  lofty  diction,  and  in  a fine  harmony 
of  numbers.  I shall  beg  leave  to  produce  a few  instances 
as  proofs  of  these  observations. 

The  character  of  Mars  is  finely  drawn  ; and  as  great  and 
sublime  as  any  description  given  of  him  in  the  first  classics. 
It  is  introduced  with  the  following  noble  simile, 

Thus  when  the  storm  with  sudden  gust  invades 
The  ancient  forest’s  deep  and  lofty  shades, 

The  bursting  whirlwinds  tear  their  rapid  course; 

The  shatter’d  oaks  crash,  and  with  echoes  hoarse 
The  mountains  groan,  while  whirling  on  the  blast 
live  thick’ ning  leaves  a gloomy  darkness  cast; 
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Such  was  the  tumult  of  the  blest  abodes, 

When  Mars,  high-towering  o’er  the  rival  gods 
Stept  forth:  stern  sparkles  from  his  eye-balls  glanc’d; 
And  now,  before  the  throne  of  Jove  advanc’d, 

O’er  his  left  shoulder  his  broad  shield  he  throws. 

And  lifts  his  helm  above  his  dreadful  brows : 

Bold  and  enrag’d  he  stands,  and  frowning  round 
Strikes  with  ins  spearstaff  on  the  sounding  ground. 

The  effect  of  this  action  is  exceedingly  noble;  the  last 
circumstance  particularly  is  finely  imagined; 

Heav’n  trembled,  and  the  light  turn’d  pale 

The  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Phaeton,  is  highly  poetical* 
2nd  ends  sublimely, 

The  bending  rowers  on  their  features  bore, 

The  swarthy  marks  of  Phaeton’s  fall  of  yore; 

When  flaming  lightnings  scorch’d  the  banks  of  Po, 

And  nations  blacken’d  in  the  dread  o’erthrow. 

After  describing  the  first  engagement  with  the  Indians, 
the  poet  goes  on  thus : 

Unnumber’d  sea-fowl  rising  from  the  shore, 

Beat  round  in  whirls  at  every  cannon’s  roar; 

Where  o’er  the  smoke  the  masts  tall  heads  appear. 
Hovering  they  scream,  then  dart  with  sudden  fear; 

On  trembling  wings  far  round  and  round  they  fly, 

And  fill  with  dismal  clang  their  native  sky. 

Thus  fled  in  rout  confus’d  the  treacherous  Moors. 

The  turning  of  one  part  of  the  description  into  a simile 
and  illustration  of  the  other,  shews  great  address,  and  is  a 
beauty  of  a new  and  singular  kind,  which  till  now  had  never 
a place  in  any  poem. 

I might  quote  many  other  beautiful  passages  in  this  trans- 
lation ; particularly  the  fine  description  of  the  Night,  and 
that  charming  simile  of  the  Pilgrim;  but  I omit  them,  that  I 
h' ay  have  room  to  say  a few  words  of  that  part  of  versifica- 
tion, which  is  usually  called  sentimental  harmony. 

By  sentimental  harmony,  1 mean  not  only  the  sound  of 
words,  considered  as  rough,  smooth,  broad,  soli,  &c.  but  also 
the  length  and  cadence  of  phrase,  adapted  to  any  senti- 
ment. 'Phis  I conceive  to  be  as  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  certain  rules,  as  the  science  of  music  is ; for  sound  is 
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equally  the  object  of  both.  The  cadence  I consider  as 
equivalent,  both  to  the  time,  and  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
notes;  and  the  rough,  broad,  soft  sound  of  words,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  forte  or  piano  of  music.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired,  that  a good  treatise  were  composed  on  this  subject, 
which  would  be  a standard  rule,  not  only  for  composition, 
but  pronunciation.  It  the  narrow  limits  of  the  voice  in 
speech  he  mentioned  as  an  objection,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  music  does  not  enjoy  a great  variety  of  expression  ; 
and  that  the  passions  (of  grief  or  joy,  for  example)  are  rather 
to  be  expressed  by  the  movement,  than  by  the  rising  or 
sinking  of  the  notes.  But  the  variety  of  sound  in  speech, 
is  not  less  than  of  notes  in  music.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus in  his  treatise  De  Compositione  Verborum,  says  the 
voice  in  speaking  may  rise  or  sink  two  notes  and  a half  from 
its  pitch;  each  of  which  is  capable  of  a division,  even  to 
the  eighth  part  of  a note,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  alge- 
bra; which  gives  no  less  than  forty  different  sounds.  A dif- 
ference of  time  too  is  constituted,  both  by  the  long  and 
short  vowels,  and  by  every  consonant  that  enters  into  a syl- 
lable, as  the  above-mentioned  author  has  clearly  proved;  so 
that  speech,  both  for  sound  and  time,  is  equal  in  variety, 
though  not  in  compass,  to  the  notes  of  music. 

Success  in  this  sentimental  harmony  constitutes  one 
great  difference  between  a pleasing  and  a disagreeable 
writer.  An  harmonious  composition  disguises  a multitude 
of  faults.  A nice  ear  then  is  as  necessary  to  a fine  writer, 
as  to  q good  musician:  it  is  the  only  rule  whereby  he  can 
judge  of  the  length,  the  cadence,  and  the  sound  of  phrase, 
that  is  best  adapted  to  express  particular  sentiments ; and 
though  it  be  not  always  required  to  make  the  sound  imitate 
the  sentiment,  yet  a writer  without  an  ear  will  be  continually 
in  danger  of  making  the  sound  counteract  it,  which  is  always 
to  be  avoided, 

This  imitation  of  the  sentiment  by  the  phrase,  belongs  to 
prose  writers  in  common  with  poets;  which  is  evident  from 
hence,  that  poets  in  attempting  it  sometimes  fall  into  prose, 
4 licence  not  to  be  allowed,  except  in  the  drama.  In  the 
above-mentioned  translation  of  the  Lusiad,  this  kind  of  imw 
tative  harmony  is  often  happily  attained,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  instances. 

The  bursting  whirlwinds  tear  their  rapid  course, 

The  shatter’d  oaks  crash;  and  with  echoes  hoarse, 

The  mountains  groan — P.  36. 

r|’he  prow  s,  their  speed  stopt,  o’er  the  surges  nod — P.  4 L 
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The  watchman’s  carol  echoed  from  the  prows, 

Alone,  at  times,  awakes  the  still  repose — P.  44. 

There  wait;  and  sudden  on  the  heedless  foe 
Rush,  and  destroy  them  ere  they  dread  the  blow. — P.  51, 
A sudden  stonn  she  rais’d,  loud  howl’d  the  blast, 

The  yard  arms  rattled,  and  each  groaning  mast 
Bended  beneath  the  weight. — P.  60. 

I shall  close  my  remarks  upon  this  excellent  translation, 
with  a fine  example  of  the  other  kind  of  imitative  harmony, 
which  is  produced  by  a proper  choice  of  words  expressive 
of  the  subject  by  their  sound.  Arms  and  armour  are  more 
fully  represented  to  the  imagination  by  terms  of  a bold  and 
sonorous  tone:  accordingly  the  poet  in  the  following  de- 
scription has  selected  such  words  as  are  composed  of  open 
and  broad  vowels,  joined  with  the  roughest  consonants. 
The  description  in  itself  is  picturesque  and  masterly. 

Strait  as  he  spoke,  the  magazines  displayed 
Their  glorious  shew,  where,  tire  on  tire  inlaid, 

Appear’d  of  glittering  steel  the  carabines, 

There  the  plum’d  helms,  and  pond’rous  brigandines; 
O’er  the  broad  buckler’s  sculptur’d  orbs  emboss’d, 

The  crooked  faulchions,  dreadful  blades,  were  crost; 
Here  clasping  greaves  and  plaited  mailquilts  strong, 

The  long  bows  here,  and  rattling  quivers  hung, 

And  like  a grove  the  burnish’d  spears  were  seen, 

With  darts,  and  halberts  double  edg’d,  between; 

Here  dread  grenadoes  and  tremendous  bombs, 

With  deaths  ten  thousand  lurking  in  their  wombs; 

And  far  around  of  brown  and  dusky  red, 

The  pointed  piles  of  iron  halls  were  spread. 

1771,  Aug.  D.  Zb 


XLVI.  On  the  Mistakes  of  eminent  Authors. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I HAVE  often  thought,  that  if  a collection  were  made  of 
the  Mistakes  of  eminent  Authors , proceeding  merely  from 
forgetfulness  or  inattention,  it  would  fill  a volume  much 
larger  than  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Broum  upon  Vulgar  Errors. 
A.  Gellius  has,  in  his  agreeable  manner,  given  us  several 
oversights  of  this  kind,  from  Varro,  Cicero,  Cornelius  Ne- 
pos,  Virgil,  and  others:  to  which  may  be  added,  a similar 
one  of  Plautus  in  Epidico}  A.  1.  S.  1. 
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E.  Ubi  arma  sunt  Stratippocli? 

T.  Pol  ilia  ad  hosles  transfugerunt. 

E.  Armane ? 

T.  Atque  quidem  cito. 

E.  Serione  dicis  hac  tu  ? 

T.  Serio  inquam : hostes  habenL 
E.  Edepol /acinus  improbum. 

T.  At  jam  aliifecerunt  idem. 

Erit  illi  ilia  res  honori. 

E.  Qui  ? 

T.  Quia  antea  aliis/uit. 

E.  Mulciber  credo  arma  fecit,  quee  habuit  Stratippocles. 
Travolaverunt  ad  hostes,  turn  ille  prognatus  Theti 
Sine  perdat:  alia  apportabunt  ei  Nereifilia. 

For  it  is  evident,  from  the  passage  in  Homer  here  alluded 
to,  that  the  arms  in  which  Patroclus  was  equipped  for  the 
field  and  which  Hector  despoiled  him  of,  were  not  made  by 
Vulcan  : it  being  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  them,  that 
Thetis  procured  from  that  God  a new  suit  of  armour  for 
Achilles,  of  which  we  have  so  beautiful  a description  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  not,  however,  clear,  whe- 
ther this  mistake  is  to  be  imputed  to  Plautus  himself,  or  was 
intended  by  that  accurate  painter  of  men  and  manners  for  a 
stroke  of  nature  in  the  character  of  Epidicus;  who,  as  a ser- 
vant, might  well  be  supposed  to  have  but  a superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  letters,  and  therefore,  consistently  enough, 
to  make  such  a blunder.  But  this  plea  cannot  be  urged  for 
that  oversight  of  Catullus,  which  has  been  remarked  by 
Strada,  and  before  him  by  Scaliger.  I mean  that  palpable 
one  in  his  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis ; 
where  he  pronounces  the  ship  that  sailed  upon  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  to  be  the  first  that  ever  put  to  sea. 

Ilia  rudem  cursu  prirna  imbuit  Amphitritcn. 

And  a few  lines  lower  clearly  confutes  himself,  in  the  Epi- 
sode of  Ariadne,  which  constitutes  the  principal  beauty  of 
that  poem : 

Thesea  ecdcntem  ccleri  cum  classe  tuctur 
Indomilos  in  corde  gerens  Ariadna  furores. 

Another  slip  of  the  same  nature,  and  on  the  same  occasion 
too  as  this  last,  is  one  that  we  meet  with  in  Valerius  Flac- 
cus.  This  author,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  first  book 
mentions  ^Egyptian  and  Tyrian  Vessels  as  existing  at  the 
same  time  with  that  in  which  the  Argonauts  were  embarked  ; 
for  thus  he  makes  Neptune  speak,  when  going  to  allay  the 
storm  which  Boreas  had  raised : 
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The  Bath  of  Claudius  Etrusens, 

Veniant  Phariaj  Tyriaique  carina?, 

Permissumque  putent 

Argonaut  I.  v.  644. 

Though  in  the  opening  of  it  he  had  celebrated  the  voyage 
undertaken  by  those  heroes,  as  the  first  that  ever  was  made; 
and  of  course  the  fatidica  rails — the  vessel  that  carried 
them — as  the  first  that  had  encountered  the  dangers  of  the 
ocean  : 

Prima  dehm  magnis  canimus  freta  pervia  nautis, 

Fatidicamque  ratem . 

IVigan , Nov.  19.  Q, 

1771,  Nov.  ^ 

XLVII.  Martial  and  Statius  on  the  Bath  of  Claudius  Etruscus. 
Mr.  Urban, 

The  critics*  have  remarked  a strange  disagreement  be- 
tween Martial  and  Statius,  in  the  elegant  descriptions  which 
those  authors  have  given  of  the  Bath  of  Claudius  Etruscus; 
but  not  one  of  them,  as  I can  find,  hath  attempted  to  account 
for  it.  See  the  Epigram  de  Etrusci  Thermis,  Martial,  lib. 
VI.  42  ; and  the  poem  entitled  Balneum  Etrusci,  Stat.  Sylv. 
lib.  I.  5.  Martial  mentions  the  Onyx,  and  that  species  of 
variegated  marble,  which,  from  the  imaginary  resemblance 
it  bore  to  the  spots  of  the  serpent,  was  named  Ophites, 
among  the  decorations  of  this  Bath  : 

Siccos  pinguis  Onyx  anhelat  aestus 

Et  flamma  tenui  calent  Ophitaj; 

Statius  in  express  terms  excludes  them  both. 

Mceret  Onyx  longe,  queriturque  exclusus  Ophites. 

Now,  there  appears  to  me  no  other  way  of  clearing  up 
this  difference  between  the  two  poets,  but  by  attending  to 
the  different  nature  of  their  compositions.  That  of  Statius 
was  an  extempore  production,  thrown  off  hastily,  during  the 
course  of  an  entertainment,  at  Etruscus’s  table,  as  we  find 
by  his  appeal  to  Etruscus  himself:  “ Claudii  Etrusci  testi- 
monium est,  qui  Balneolurn  a me  suutn  intra  moram  ccenae 
recepit.”  Praefat,  ad  Sylvar.  lib.  I.  And  it  is  evident  from 
other  passages  of  the  Prefatory  Epistles  to  the  Sylvas,  that 
these  sudden  excursions  were  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
muse  of  Statius;  which,  whatever  honour  they  might  reflect 


* See  Casper.  Gevartii  Papinianas  Lectiones,  and  Thoms  Stephens  Comment, 
in  Statii  Sylvasj  as  also,  Vincent  Collesso  ad  Ma.'tia).  iipigraoi  VI.  42. 
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on  the  poet’s  abilities,  must  necessarily  subject  him  to 
frequent  mistakes.  Of  this,  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion appears  to  be  a remarkable  instance:  for  I make  no 
doubt,  that  Martial’s  little  piece  on  the  same  subject, 
though  it  lias  infinitely  less  poetry,  has  abundantly  more 
truth  in  it;  not  being  like  the  other,  an  extempore  effusion. 
For,  that  this  poet  had  little  or  no  turn  for  such  sallies  of 
genius,  may  fairly  be  presumed  from  the  following  distich, 
lib.  XI.  91. 

Lege  nimis  dura  convivam  scribere  versus 
Cogis,  Stella;  licet  scribere,  nempe  malos: 

Which  evidently  implies  a consciousness,  that  he  could  not 
attempt  them  with  success.  This  will  appear  still  more 
probable,  if  with  some  critics  we  suppose  (what  the  subject 
seems  to  authorise)  the  following  epigram  to  be  pointed 
against  Statius  under  the  name  of  Sabellus  : 

Laudas  Balnea  versibus  trecentis 
Ceenantis  bene  Pontici,  Sabelle  : 

Vis  coenare,  Sabelle,  non  lavari.  Martial,  lib.  IX.  20. 

For  then  the  ill-natured  fling  in  the  last  line  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  that  mortifying  truth,  the  versibus  trecentis,  in  the 
first;  and  both  together  serve  to  intimate,  in  language 
more  intelligible  than  a thousand  words,  the  envied  superi- 
ority of  this  same  fictitious  Sabellus  in  a talent,  to  which  the 
Epigram  writer  was  sensible  that  himself  had  not  equal  pre- 
tensions. 

Wigan,  Dee.  17.  Q.. 

1771,  Dec.  _ 

XLVIII.  Greek  Inscription  to  be  read  backwards  as  well  as  forward*. 
Mr.  Urban, 

HAVING  seen  a very  extraordinary  piece  of  music,  com- 
posed by  the  famous  Mr.  William  Byrd,  (lately  revived, 
and  published  by  Dr.  Aleock,)  which  is  so  contrived,  that 
all  the  parts  may  be  sung  backwards,  as  well  as  forwards,  it 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  following  curious  Greek  inscription, 
round  the  font,  in  the  church  at  Sandbach,  in  Cheshire; 
the  inserting  of  which,  in  your  useful  and  entertaining  Ma- 
gazine, will  oblige  many  of  your  constant  readers,  and  in 
particular,  your  humble  servant, 

Litchfield  Close,  Dec.  1770.  J.  A. 

NIYON  ANOMHMA  MH  MONAN  O't'IN. 

Which  may  be  thus  translated. 

Wash  the  sin,  not  only  the  face. 


Greek  inscription  to  be  read  backwards. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

^ inset  iption  in  Sandbach  Church,  in  your  Supple- 
ment, is,  I believe,  common  on  other  fonts ; I have  seen  it 
at  Harlow  in  Essex;  and  I think  elsewhere.  From  the  form 
of  the  font,  I believe  the  conceit  is  invented  since  the  Re- 
formation, and  not  Monkish. 

The  common  adage  about  which  your  correspondent  in- 
quires in  your  last  Magazine, 

Quern  Jupiter  vult  perdere  prius  dementat, 

i.-»  supposed  to  be  in  Phaedrus;  but  I have  it  from  pretty 
good  authority  that  it  is  not  in  any  classic  author,  but  a sav- 
ing taken  up  and  used  at  random.  j)  pj 


Mr.  Urban, 

1 HAT  artificial  Greek  line,  which  is  sometimes  found 
ritten  upon  lonts,  and  will  read  the  same,  both  backward 
and  forward, 


* Nnfoi-  itop-npmx  pin  point 

is  a species  °f  what  I have  seen  called,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  composing  the  like  fantastical  inscriptions, 
Devd  s I'erses.  But  the  most  extraordinary  of  those,  and 
perhaps  not  possible  to  be  imitated,  is  a verse  I find  in  Mis- 
son  s Voyage  to  Italy,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  67G.  edit.  1714,  8vo. 

Sacrum  pinque  dabo,  non  macrum  sacrificabo. 


This,  at  the  Old  Cloister  of  S.  Marca  Novella,  at  Florence  * 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Cain.  The  above 
is  adapted  to  Abel,  but  read  backward,  and  altering  the 

punctuation,  it  will  produce  a Pentameter  applicable  to 
Cain,  thus  1 


Sacrificabo  macrum,  non  dabo  pinque  sacrum. 

This,  as  I said,  appears  to  me  to  be  inimitable,  and  one 
may  challenge  the  whole  world,  I apprehend,  to  produce 
f e 1 e‘  . rst  place,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 

form  a Latin  Hexameter,  which,  when  read  backward,  will 
give  us  a I entameter.  It  will  be  the  more  difficult  to  do 
tins,  and  to  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a tolerable  sense. 

But  what  makes  it  most  wonderful  is,  that  in  the  third 
piace,  the  sense  is  well  adapted  to  the  different  characters 

- II.  «.» 
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of  the  parties  that  are  supposed  to  utter,  one  the  Hexameter* 
and  the  other  the  Pentameter,  viz.  Abel  and  Cain. 

few  persons,  I believe,  will  chuse  to  spend  their  time  iri 
framing  a like  gimcrack  upon  any  subject ; but  1 am  really 
of  opinion  a man  might  try  a whole  year,  before  he  would 
be  able  to  succeed  as  well  as  the  monk  that  composed  the 
above  line. 

1 am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

T.  Row. 

P.  S.  There  is  a further  singularity  in  the  verse  above, 
which  I was  near  omitting,  and  makes  it  still  more  arduous 
and  remarkable.  The  Hexameter  and  Pentameter  are  both 
Leonine  verses,  the  middle  and  the  ending  of  each  rhym- 
ing to  one  another. 

1770,  Suppl. 

1771,  March , June . 


■XLIX.  The  Adage,  Quern  Jupiter  vult  perderc,  kc.  illustrated. 
Mr.  Urban, 

Though  the  trite  adage,  2i icm  Jupiter  viilt  pcrdcre , Kc. 
concerning  the  author  of  which  one  of  your  correspondents 
inquires,  cannot,  I believe,  be  found  verbatim  in  any  ancient 
author,  the  sentiment  it  conveys  appears  to  he  commonly 
adopted  both  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  There  is 
moreover  a fragment  of  Publius  Syrus  the  mimic,  as  I fin’d  it 
quoted  by  GraWitis  in  his  Lectiones  Hesiodse,  which  greatly 
resembles  the  proverb  in  question,  “ Fortuna  quern  vult 
perdere  stulturn  facit.”  The  same  critic  likewise  quotes 
four  lines  from  an  anonymous  Greek  author  which  contain- 
a similar  sentiment. 


Ora*  yiz(>  cey'j  t/AQWt  (3Aa7r)ei  Tird, 
I'tiTu)  T l W£a)To»  tygiruv, 

To>  TCII  tcr&Aop  st?  T r.t  T£iTEf 

Ytvprit,  It  y.T)$it  at  H/xapicttlt, 


The  fragment  of  Publius  Syrus  seems  less  chargeable 
with  impiety  than  the  proverb  as  it  is  commonly  used;  the 
word  L'uriuna  being  less  offensive  than  Jupiter,  supposing  it 


Or'eek  and  Latin  Adages.  j ^ 

to  mean  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  phrase  stultum  facit  is 
softer  than  dementat:  but  the  Greek  evidently  makes  the 
gods  the  efficient  causes  of  those  transgressions  for  which 
they  afterwards  punish  (fiXotlUm)  poor  mortals*  for  the  word 
is  much  too  strong  to  imply  a bare  permission.  Grcc- 
vius  indeed  attempts  to  defend  these  and  other  passages  of 
the  same  purport;  but  with  how  little  reason,  is  evident 
from  the  passage  in  Hesiod  which  occasioned  the  foregoing 
quotations.  Speaking  of  the  two  kinds  of  strife  (e^kL*)  which 
prevail  in  the  world,  the  poet  observes  that  the  first 


7 ToXsy.011  TE  XUXOV  Jt,'  otpiXXd 

TXtrXlv.  srt?  T>hys  (3?OTof,  uXX  in  avdyx»s 
Abxtxrvv  fidXrjo-iy  i'giy  riyuay 

Hes.  op.  lin.  154 

Upon  the  whole  we  must  not  expect  to  find  a consistent 
scheme  of  theology  in  the  writings  of  the  poets,  whatever 
we  may  in  those  of  the  philosophers. 

. I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c 

Ipswich.  yyr  yy 

Mr.  Urban, 


IN  your  volume  for  1771,  one  of  your  constant  readers 
desires  some  of  your  classical  correspondents  to  inform  him 
in  what  original  Roman  author  the  common  adage 

Quern  Jupiter  viilt  perdere,  prius  dementat, 

is  to  be  found.  D.  II.  intimates,  that  it  is  not  in  any  classic 
author,  but  a saying  taken  up  and  used  at  random.  W.  W. 
elieves  it  cannot  be  found  verbatim  in  any  ancient  author* 
oug  i the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  have,  as  he  has  shewn, 
commonly  adopted  the  sentiment.  We  may  safely  assert,  I 
ptesume,  t[lut  'c 's  not  in  any  truly  classic  author,  as  the  verb 
emento  will  not  be  found  in  any  writer  generally  esteemed 
such.  And  may  we  not  almost  as  safely  pronounce,  that, 
v,  lerever  this  saying  is  to  be  found  verbatim,  it  is  only  a 
translation  of  the  following  lines  of  Euripides,  which  occur 
m the  Incertas  1 rageedia*,  as  published  by  Barnes? 


Orait  a Acctf/.(tjv  a>^)  'zvopai  uri  xaxa.7 

Toit  pSt>  V*  43  (),  437„ 


In  Barm 


— es  s note  upon  this  passage,  amoi 
ferences,  he  ' ' - ~ • ■ ■ - 


adds, — “ Tale  quid 
M 2 


Paterculus 


g other  re- 
de Variana 


1 64 


e on  Virgil , Me. 


elade.”  Paterculus’s  words  are  these:  “ Ita  se  res  habet,  ut 
plerumque  deus,  fortunam  mutaturus,  consilia  corrumpat.’' 
Lil).  ii.  cap.  1 IS. — It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  Duport, 
in  his  Gnomologia  Homerica,  at  p.  282  note,  absolutely 
translates  these  words  of  Euripides  by  the  common  adage 
which  has  given  occasion  to  these  hints  from, 


Your  constant  reader, 


Sept.  21,  1773. 


L.  b. 


1771,  June. 
1773,  Sept. 


L,  Critique  on  Virgil,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  of  some 
passages  in  Silius  Italicus. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  excellent  author  of  the  Rambler  compares  the  silence 
of  Dido  at  the  sight  of  y£neas  in  the  infernal  shades,  so 
elegantly  described  by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
/Eneid,  with  that  of  Ajax  in  the  thirteenth  book  of.  the 
Odyssey  ; and  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter,  as  being 
-much  more  highly  in  character.  He  intimates,  that  the 
silence  of  the  son  of  Telamon  was  undoubtedly  founded  in 
pride,  and  proceeded  from  a consciousness  of  his  own  de- 
fects in  the  arts  of  eloquence ; justly  concluding,  that  this 
sullen  taciturnity  had  a much  more  striking  effect,  and  con- 
veyed a stronger  idea  of  the  most  sovereign  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, “ than  ail}’  words  which  so  rude  an  orator  could 
have  found.”  To  this,  i think,  may,  with  some  appearance 
of  reason,  be  added,  what  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
remarked  by  any  of  the  commentators,  that  this  hero  could 
not  but  recollect  his  having  been  foiled,  before  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  in  his  contest  for  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  merely  by  the  superior  address  of  his  wordy 
antagonist;  and  would  not  this  reflection  naturally  prevent 
him  from  having  now  recourse  to  the  same  weapon  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  his  resentment,  in  the  use  of  which  he  had 
before  been  so  signally  defeated  ? If  it  were  not  refining 
too  much,  I would  venture  to  assert,  that  Silius  Italicus  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  this  particular  circumstance  in 
the  conduct  of  Ajax,  when  he  introduced  him  into  his  own 
Elysium;  and  that  the  short,  characteristic  stroke,  in  which 
he  represents  Scipio  as  admiring  the  stately  step  of  this  hero. 
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Ajacisque  gradum 

Miratur  — — 


Sil.  Ital.  XIII.  801. 


was  borrowed  from  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  Elysium  of 
Homer. 

I shall  r;ot  dispute  with  The  Rambler  the  inferiority  of 
the  copy  exhibited  in  Virgil  to  the  original  of  his  great 
master,  the  Maeonian  bard;  but  must  venture  to  differ  from 
him,  though  not  without  great  diffidence  and  distrust  of  my 
own  opinion,  concerning  the  reason  on  which  this  inferiority 
is  principally  founded.  He  seems  to  think,  that  the  sight  of 
./Eneas,  instead  of  chaining  up  the  tongue  of  Dido^  and 
striking  her  speechless,  ought  to  have  produced  an  effect 
the  very  reverse  of  this:  it  should  have  roused  her  into 
clamour,  reproach,  and  denunciation.  But,  with  submission 
to  the  judgment  of  this  admirable  writer,  he  seems,  herein, 
to  have  totally  mistaken  the  design  of  the  poet.  Virgil,  I 
apprehend,  by  the  behaviour  of  Dido  on  this  occasion)  in- 
tended to  represent  the  dignity  of  her  resentment;  dropping 
the  woman  in  her  to  portray  the  queen  : 

Ilia  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat; 

Nec  magis  incepto  vultum  sermone  movetur, 

Quam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. 

Considered  in  this  light,  is  not  her  fixed  attitude  and  con- 
temptuous silence,  her  turning  away  from  /Eneas,  and  keep- 
ing her  eyes  immoveably  rivetted  "to  the  ground,  infinitely 
more  expressive  and  more  eloquent  than  all  the  powers  of 
language?  A mere  female,  indeed,  would,  in  her  circum- 
stances, have  railed  and  reproached;  it  was  beneath  the 
queen  of  Carthage  to  do  either.  I am  not,  however,  igno- 
rant that  a different  interpretation  has  been  given  of  this 
silence  of  hers,  by  an  anonymous  writer*  of  great  taste  and 
elegance,  who  imputes  it  to  “ the  consciousness  of  her  guilt," 
and  her  consequent  “ shame  on  finding  herself  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  virtuous  of  all  women,  the  Curnucan  Sibyl"  This 
sense  of  l*ie  passage,  though  supported  with  the  utmost  in- 
genuity and  refinement,  does  not,  I confess,  appear  to  me 
so  natural  as  that  before  mentioned;  since  it  is  neither 
clear  how  Dido  could  possibly  have  any  knowledge  of  the 


See  No.  VIII.  of  an  ingenious  and  entertaining  collection  of  papers  oo 
subjects  literary,  critical,  anil  humorous,  entitled,  The  Old  Maid,  published 
:a  the  year  1755,  and  reprinted  in  1764. 
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Sibyl,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  probable,  that  the  sight  of  any 
other  being  in  the  universe  could  afFect  her  so  sensibly  as 
that  of  Eneas,  who  had  been  the  author  of  her  greatest 
misfortunes,  arid  the  immediate  occasion  of  her  death. 

I have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  fancy,  that  the  poet,  in 
this  passage  might  possibly  design  to  hint  to  us,  in  his  de- 
licate manner,  toe  difference  between  the  states  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead;  to  intimate,  that,  though  the  latter  may 
retain  all  the  passions  and  resentments*  to  which  they  were 
enslaved  upon  earth,  yet,  in  this  state  of  separate  beings, 
those  passions  can  only  prey  upon  the  spirits  that  entertain 
them,  and  so  much  the  more  keenly  as  they  are  now  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  gratifying,  or  giving  vent  to  them. 
The  duration  of  the  vicious  appetites  beyond  the  grave,  and 
their  attendance  on  the  soul  in  the  next  life,  is  a favorite 
doctrine  of  Plato.  As  Virgil  was  a preat  admirer  of  this 
author,  and  has  evidently  adopted  his  principles  of  philo- 
sophy, his  shadowing  out  this  favorite  tenet  of  his  master, 
in  the  conduct  of  Dido,  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  no  im- 
probable conjecture. 

The  affinity  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  touch  upon  a point, 
which  I have  frequently  canvassed  in  my  own  thoughts,  but 
could  never  yet  satisfactorily  clear  up.  I mean  the  conduct 
of  Silius  Italicus  in  his  thirteenth  book;  wherein,  after  con-? 
veying  his  hero  into  the  Elysian  fields,  in  imitation  of  his 
great  original,  he  presents  him  with  a view  of  several  of  thq 
heroes  who  figured  in  the  Trojan  war: 


Inde  vero  stupet  Eacide,  stupet  Hectore  magno; 
Ajacisque  gradum,  venerandaque  Nestoris  ora 
Miratur,  geminos  aspectans  LETUS  Atridas, 

Jamque  Ithacum,  corde  acquantem  Peleia  facta: 

representing  him,  we  see,  as  gazing  upon  the  others  with 
•wonder  and  astonishment , but  seized  withycj/,  which  appears 
to  me  utterly  misplaced,  at  the  sight  of  the  two  royal 
Grecian  brothers,  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Priam,  and  consequently  of  .Eneas,  from  whom  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Scipio,  as  oneof  them,  affected  to  derive  the  glory 
of  their  origin.  The  poet  would,  surely,  with  much  more 
propriety,  have  shewn  his  hero  expressing  his  satisfaction  on 
the  appearance  of  a Trojan  chief.  And,  indeed,  he  awakens 


* Cvna-  non  ipsa  in  morte  rclinquunt. 


tf.n.  VI.  444. 
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all  our  attention,  and  prepares  us  for  some  such  pleasing 
incident  a few  lines  higher,  in  that  noble  encomium  upon 
Homer,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sibyl ; who, 
after  expatiating  to  Seipio  on  the  merits  of  the  venerable 
bard,  judiciously  closes  the  whole  with  this  tine  stroke,  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  recal  his  thoughts  {as  it  instantly  re- 
cals  ours)  to  his  Trojan  ancestors — namely,  that  the  muse 
of  this  divine  poet  hud  likewise  immortalized  his  mother  coun- 
try,  Troy : 

— Et  VESTRAM  tulit  usque  ad  sidera  TROJAM. 

Now,  I appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  critical  reader, 
whether  these  words,  and  the  place  they  are  found  in,  do 
not  naturally  make  him  expect  to  see  the  young  Roman  in- 
troduced to  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dardan  race?  and 
whether  he  is  not  disappointed  to  iind  the  poet  slurring  over 
the  name  of  Hector  with  the  same  undistinguishing  marks 
of  cursory  attention  as  that  of  Achilles, — stupet  jT'acide, 
stupet  Hectore  magno, — without  suffering  it  to  excite  pe- 
culiar emotions  of  pleasure  and  admiration  in  the  breast  of 
Seipio;  and  still  more  so  to  behold  these  emotions  excited 
in  him  by  the  appearance  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
Nestor  and  Ajax? 

Ajacisque  gradum,  venerandaque  Nestoris  ora 
Miratur,  geminos  aspectans  limns  Atridas. 

If  these  may  be  deemed  improprieties,  and  certainly  they 
seem  to  be  such,  by  what  name  shall  we  call  the  total  omis~ 
sion  of  Romulus  and  aftneas?-— The  poet,  in  order,  we  may 
presume,  to  animate  his  hero,  by  great  examples,  to  the 
pursuit  of  honest  fame,  selects  the  most  conspicuous  charac- 
ters of  antiquity  to  pass  in  review  before  him;  and,  to  incite 
him,  as  a Roman,  to  direct  that  passion  solely  to  the  good 
of  his  country,  to  make  that  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  thence  to  expect  the  truest  and  most  durable  re- 
nown, points  out  to  him,  by  the  Sibyl,  a group  of  his  im- 
mortal countrymen,  who,  devoting  their  labours  and  their 
lives  to  that  noble  end,  had  finished,  in  her  service,  the 
same  career  of  glory  that  he  was  himself  now  going  to  enter 
upon.  Is  it  not  reasonable  here  to  look  for,  do  we  not 
anxiously  expect  to  find,  at  the  head  of  this  illustrious  band 
of  Romans,  ./Eneas  the  father  of  that  people,  and  Romulus 
the  founder  of  their  state  ? It  is  true,  Luviniaand  Hersilia,  the 
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consorts  of  these  great  personages,  are  briefly  announced  by- 
the  Sibyl;  the  first,  as  being  the  happy  instrument  of  unit- 
ing the  Trojans  and  the  Latines;  the  latter,  as  having 
effected  a work  no  less  salutary,  by  reconciling  the  Sabines 
to  the  Romans  after  their  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins-  But, 
notwithstanding  the  grace  of  novelty  which  this  introduction 
of  female  characters  into  the  poet’s  Elysium  may  justly  boast 
of,  and  the  exquisite  taste  and  delicacy  vyjth  which  some  of 
them  are  touched  (those  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia  in  parti-r 
cular),  methinks  his  neglecting  to  bring  upon  the  scene  the 
two  most  distinguished  male  worthies  of  his  country,  must  be 
considered  as  a capital  error;  especially  since  he  could  have 
found  an  employment  for  them,  so  excellently  adapted  tq 
their  situation  and  character;  for  would  there  not  have  been 
infinitely  more  propriety  in  ushering  in  Scipio  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Romulus  or  jEneas,  and  describing  him  as 
seeking  the  path  to  true  glory  at  their  mouth,  rather  than  at 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great? — There  was  so  striking  a 
contrast  between  that  monarch  and  the  young  Roman,  in 
the  vicious  unbridled  passions  of  the  one,  and  the  mild 
virtues,  the  amiable  well-regulated  affections  of  the  other; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  happy  a resemblance  between  the 
latter  and  .Eneas  in  particular,  in  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  each,  piety  and  valour;  that  this  consideration 
alone,  one  would  think,  might  have  determined  the  poet  to 
send  him  with  that  inquiry  to  the  Trojan,  in  preference  of 
the  Grecian,  chief: 


Similique  cupidine  rerum 

Pectora  nostra  calent,  quse  te  via  scire  superbum 
Ad  decus,  et  summas  laudurn  perduxerit  artes  ? 

Add  to  this,  that  it  is  paying  a poor  compliment  to  all  the. 
heroes  of  Rome,  and  particularly  to  those  t\yo,  their  great 
progenitor  and  their  legislator , to  represent  one  of  their  de- 
scendants as  tarnishing,  in  effect,  the  lustre  of  their  atchieve- 
ments,  and  tearing,  as  it  were,  the  laurels  from  their  brows, 
by  thus  placing  the  crown  of  glory  on  the  head  of  the  King 
of  Macedon : 


Quanto  exsuperat  tua  gloria  cunctos 

Indubitata  duces ! 


Nor  is  it  more  agreeable  to  poetical  probability,  than  to  the 
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model  held  out  by  Virgil*,  or  to  the  truth  of  nature,  if  we 
consider  the  indignant  republican  spirit,  and  stern  haughti* 
ness,  that  marked  the  Roman  character,  to  represent  one  of 
the  first  and  greatest  of  that  name  as  holding  converse  with 
a foreigner  and  a king. 

I will  venture,  yet  further,  to  hazard  an  opinion,  that  the 
taunting  air  and  insult,  with  which  Scipio  accosts  Amiicar, 
is  as  unworthy  of  hup  as  a man,  as  the  obsequious  courtly 
strain,  in  which  he  offers  incense  to  Alexander,  is  unbecom- 
ing him  as  a Roman.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  if 
his  address  to  Amiicar  be  a blemish,  it  is  a beautiful  one,  and 
such  as  we  would  not  willingly  part  with  ; since  it  gives  the 
poetf  an  opportunity  of  displaying,  to  great  advantage,  the 
terrible  graces  which  distinguish  this  fierce  and  imperious 
commander.  Having  learned,  from  the  conversation,  that  a 
general  havock  and  destruction  marked  the  progress  of  AnnibaV s 
arms  in  Italy , the  disdainful  shade  stalks  majestically  away, 
after  uttering  this  malignant  exultation  : 

Quod  si  Laurentia  vastat 

Nunc  igni  regna,  et  Phrygias  res  vertere  tentat; 

O pietas,  O sancta  fides,  O vera  propago, 

Atque  utinam  amissum  reparet  decus  ! inde  citato 
Celsus  abit  gressu,  majorque  recessit  imago. 

Another  thing,  which  has  always  struck  me  as  an  egregious 
oversight  in  this  author,  in  his  daring  to  try  his  hand  at  a 


* jEneas,  indeed,  as  decorum  required,  addresses  Dido  ; but  no  one  else, 
except  his  friends  and  his  countrymen,  Anchises,  Deiphobus,  and  Paiinurus, 
f it  amazes  one  to  observe  the  character  which  Scaliger  gives  of  this  au- 
thor: “ Silium  expediarrius,  quem  equidem  postreinum  bonorum  poetarum 
existimo;  quin  ne  poctarn  quidem.  Non  nervos,  non  liumeros,  non  spiritual 

habet.  Adeo  vero  ah  omni  veuere  alienus  est,  ut  nullus  invenustior  sit.” 

Poetic,  lib.  VI.  cap.  6.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  criti- 
cism, there  certainly  are  many  indisputable  proofs  of  a tine  genius,  and  an 
elegant  taste  in  various  parts  of  his  poem  : in  those  beautiful  lines  on  the 
Power  of  Music,  in  the  eleventh  book — the  Encomium  on  Ennius  in  the  twelfth 
—that  on  Homer  in  the  thirteenth — the  strokes  upon  Virgif  and  Cicero  in  the 
eighth — hut  more  particularly  in  the  address  of  Pleasure  and  Virtue  to  Scipio 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  book.  The  intelligent  reader  will,  probably, 
think  the  judgment  of  that  critic  far  from  being  infallible,  who  could  be 
capable  at* preferring  Martial  to  Catullus,  and  off  pronouncing  Fracastorius 
(he  best  poet  after  Virgil.  Very  different  is  the  opinion  of  a critic  of  another 
sort  and  size;  from  whose  sentence  in  these  matters,  there  lies  no  appeal  : 

Silium  Italicurn,  poetam  meo  quidem  judieio  prastanlcm,  Ciccronis  app nine 
studiosuin  fuisse,  &c.” — Muret.  Var.  Loot.  lib.  II.  cap.  14. 

* Lib.  III.  cap.  125.  j-  Lib.  VL  cap.  4 
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sketch  of  Ca?sar  and  Pompey,  (which,  however,  has  nothing 
new  in  it  to  recommend  or  to  palliate  the  attempt)  when  the 
principal  outlines  of  their  character  had  been  pencilled  out 
jn  so  masterly  a manner  by  Virgil.  And  what  renders  this 
oversight  still  more  extraordinary  is,  that  the  recent  contest 
between  Vitellius  and  Otho  afforded  the  noblest  character 
for  the  poet's  Elysium,  by  the  death  of  the  latter  ; which  we 
find  making,  afterwards,  so  exquisitely  fine  a figure  ever* 
ill  the  hands  of  the  historian. 

Wigan,  April  24.  Q. 

1772,  May. 


LI.  Critique  on  Shakespeare, 

Mr.  Urban, 

This  line  in  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Scene  I. 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a sea  of  troubles," 

has  given  great  offence  to  the  critics,  on  account  of  the 
harshness  of  the  metaphor.  Mr.  Pope  proposes  to  read 
siege  instead  of  sea;  and  bishop  Warburton  peremptorily 
pronounces,  “ Without  question  Shakespeare  wrote 

• Against  assail  of  troubles.” 

In  defence  of  the  text,  I beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there 
is  a passage  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  /Eschylus,  the 
Athenian  Shakespeare,  from  which  one  stroke  of  the  ima- 
gery might  seem  to  have  been  literally  copied: 


£iVtjyeip.igo))  yt  sr t'Kq.yoi  ampa?  Jun?, 

V.  671. 

The  storm}7  sea  of  dire  calamity  : 

ami  another,  in  which  the  figure  is,  certainly,  as  harsh  as 
tliut, — “ To  take  arms  against  a sea  of  troubles:” 

©oAepoe  2e  i wouovo-  fix) j 
£ti/w/js  wpo;  xvu.ucrn  am;, 

v.  810,  n. 


My  plaintive  words  in  vain  confus’dly  beat 
Against  the  waves  of  hateful  wisecy. 
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I would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  offer  this  similarity 
pf  expression  as  an  argument,  that  Shakespeare  was  con- 
versant in  Aeschylus ; anymore  than  I take  the  resem- 
blance,” which  some  critics  have  discovered,  “ between 
the  leading  ideas  of  Malvolio  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  and 
those  of  Alnaschar  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,” 
to  prove  him  acquainted  with  Arabic.  All  that  is  hereby 
intended  is,  to  shew,  from  the  example  of  a genius  as  bold 
and  eccentric  as  his  own,  that  the  harsh  constructing  of  a 
metaphor , or  the  jumbling  of  different  ones  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, is  not  peculiar  to  Shakespeare,  nor  a sufficient  reason 
to  authorise  an  alteration  of  his  text. 

Wigan , Sept.  23.  Q. 

1772,  Sept. 

Mr.  Urban, 

IN  your  Magazine  for  September,  I produced  a passage  or 
two  from  jEschylus,  to  prove,  that  Shakespeare  is  not  sin- 
gular in  the  use  of  this  metaphor,  “ A sea  of  troubles with 
which  two  of  his  commentators  are  so  much  offended  as  to 
propose  each  a different  emendation.  In  support  of  the 
text,  to  the  authority  of  the  old  Greek  bard,  may  be  added 
the  suffrages  of  two  modern  poets.  Baudius,  in  an  elegant 
copy  of  Latin  lambics,  written  in  a jit  of  sickness,  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  friends,  has  the  following  beautiful  passage, 
where  we  find  an  expression  perfectly  similar  to  that  of 
Shakespeare.  I shall  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of 
the  quotation,  not  doubting  but  every  reader  of  taste  will 
think  one  unnecessary. 

“ Dulces  amici,  Baudius  vobis  abit 
Lubens  et  ultro,  patriamque  cogitat, 

Perfunctus  hoc  errore  jam  portum  subit, 

Sacroque  morsu  figere  anchoram  parat. 

Vos,  si  quid  in  me  dignum  amari  quod  foret 
Amastis  unquam,  praeter  hoc  iners  onus, 

Quod  palpitat  nunc,  spiritu  pauxillulo 
Donante  vires,  et  vetante  adhuc  mori, 

Mox  funus  atque  fumus  ut  decesserit 
Animae  salillum,  ventuli  flabrum  levis; 

Ne,-  quaeso,  ne  vos  error  in  fraudem  trahat 
Fallace  fuco  humanitatis  blandiens, 

Ut  his  solutum  corporis  compagibus 
Me  funerali  iugeatis  naenia, 

Turpique  planctu:  quippe  turn  demum  fruar 
Vita,  vocari  vita  quae  vero  me  ret. 
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Non  haec  mali  taberna,  curarum  mare. 

Palaestra  luctus,  officina  cladium, 

Fomes  dolorum,  mors  (ut  absolvam)  mera, 

Quam  morte  nunc  relinquo  non  ingratiis, 

Parere  promptus  imperatori  Deo, 

Cui  militat  gens  omms  haec  mortahum.” 

Dominici  Baudii  Epistol.  Cent.  I.  Epist.  viii. 

We  meet  with  another  instance  of  the  same  metaphor, 
in  a curious  modern  Greek  song,  which  the  very  ingenious 
M.  de  Guys  has  given  us,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey  through 
Greece,  (vol.  iii.  p.  95.)  as  a proof,  and  certainly  no  bad  one, 
that  the  poetic  fire  of  ancient  Greece  is  not  altogether  extin- 
guished. I transcribe  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  my  pur- 
pose;  the  rest  may  be  seen  in  the  volume  and  page  referred 
to. 

Ms  SWot 7 raXs/Aw  ftxaotva,  a;?  to  ’htuJy 
’ETf/.a.i,  xx)  xsvTWtvot,  xx\  vx  yx^u  xovt\vu> 

Xt o nEAArO?  TfiN  XYM<t>OPi2N  /ae  xai^oir, 

M’  adfxoq  oAaG^ias,  cripo^as  kou  hadis?. 

Me  xvjjicna,  7roA^«»  xca  put/,  t u<pxn  xvxftvxcrfxue, 

<c  I Struggle  with  all  the  misfortunes  of  nature,  plunged 
into  an  abyss  of  misery.  Wandering,  floating  on  this 
Ocean  of  Distress,  my  frail  bark  must  soon  be  over- 
whelmed. Contrary  impetuous  winds  raise  the  angry  waves* 
which  besiege  me,  and  urge  them  on  to  my  destruction.  I 
pant  for  breath  in  the  midst  of  a thick  fog  ” 

Wigan,  Nov.  20.  Q,. 

1772,  Nov . 


UI.  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca. 

Mr.  Urban, 

IN  reading  Seneca’s  Tragedies,  I lately  met  with  the  foD 
lowing  passage, 


Nec  Damae  trepidant  Lupos: 

Here.  Oet.  v.  1057. 

which  I beg  leave  to  present  to  your  correspondent  J.  2. 
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las  the  most  decisive  answer  to  the  question  proposed  by  him 
concerning  this  line  in  Juvenal : 

Et  motse  ad  lunam  trepidabis  arundinis  umbram . 

It  proves  the  propriety  of  the  common  reading  beyond  a 
doubt:  it  is  a case  in  point,  and  more  conclusive  than  a 
thousand  arguments  from  analogy .* 

I mention  the  Hercules  Oetmus  as  a tragedy  of  Seneca’s; 
though  I am  not  ignorant  of  the  controversy  that  has  been 
moved  by  the  critics  about  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the 
pieces,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  that  author.  This  tragedy,  in  particular,  has  been  pro- 
scribed and  reprobated  in  the  severest  manner  by  the  elder 
Heinsius:  “ Hsec  ad  Herculemin  Oeta,”  says  he,  “ quam  qut 
Seneca:  ascribunt,  judicii  sui  tntegritatem  non  tuentur.” 
And  again,  “ Sermo  arguit  longe  post  reliquas  scriptam. 
Multa  i^iwnxa,  indigna  Seneca  utroque,  et  nihil  minus  quam 
Latina,  occurrunt.”  Dan.  Heinsii  Animadvers.  in  Senecae 
Tragted. — Heinsianac  earum  Editioni  adjunct,  pp.  550  and 
577.  Lipsius,  however,  has  admitted  it  into  the  num- 


* An  excellent  critic  lias  this  observation  concerning  the  analogy  of  language} 
11  A Latin  writer  would  say,  In  eo  -pralio  multum*  sanguinis  factum  esl,  [ in. 
that  battle  a great  deal  of  blood  uias  spill]  ; but  if  from  thence  any  one  should 
now  infer  that  he  might  write,  In  eo  co/veiviu  multum  vini  factum  est,  ]_in  that 
entertainment  a great  deal  of  untie  seas  spill],  he  would  proceed  upon  a very 
wrong  supposition;  unless  he  could  give  an  instance  of  the  expression.” 
Markland’s  Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  &c.  p.  S5. 

I have  frequently  heard  Mr.  Pope’s  Inscription  on  Shakespeare’s  Monument 
in  Westminster-Abbey  censured,  as  though  the  last  line  were  neither  good 
Latin,  nor  in  the  true  Epitaph  stile  and  taste; 

Gulielmo  Shakespeare, 

Anno  post  mortem  CXXIV. 

Amor  pubiicus  posuit. 

1 therefore  submit  it  to  the  critical  reader,  whether  the.  following  passage 
from  Ovid  will,  or  will  not,  serve  to  remove  the  first  part  of  the  objection, 
and  by  analogy,  to  establish  the  phrase  at  least  of  the  Inscription : 

Tcmpora  sacrata  mea  sunt  velata  corona,, 

Pubiicus  invito  quam  favor  imposuit. 

Ep.  ex  Ponto,  lib.  iv.  Ep.  xiv.  v.  55. 

* This  expression  seems  borrowed  from  the  Greek  aifta  Sf£r,  an  instance  of' 
which  we  have  in  Euripides  : 

nvk*«vf,  • rnvlrmv  «iua  k*i  fuss. 

Orest,  ».  406. 
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ber  of  those  which  he  ascribes  to  one  of  the  Senecas; 
*‘Plerasque  ex  istis  Anngei  Seneca?  esse  fateor — sed  Seneca; 
novioris and  his  admission  of  it  is  approved  by  Pontanus. 
— [See  J.  Lipsii  Animadvers.  in  Tragoedias  Seneca;,  and  Jo, 
Isac.  Pontani  de  Tragoediarum  Auctoribus  Prolegomenon, 
annexed  to  the  edition  of  Seneca’s  Tfagedies,  published 
by  Scriverius,  cum  notis  variorum,  Leyden,  1620.]  Rutger- 
sius,  too,  seems  to  acknowledge  it  for  Seneca’s,  by  quoting 
it,  indifferently,  with  the  Hippolytus,  and  the  Troades, 
which  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the  hand  of  that 
author.  (See  Jani  Rutgersii  Var.  Lect.  lib.  VI.  cap.  17.) 

Wigan , Oct.  23.  Q. 

1772,  Oct . 


LIII.  Critical  Remarks  on  some  passages  in  V,  Paterculus  and 

Petronius. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I HAVE  always  suspected  a false  reading  in  a passage  of 
V.  Paterculus,  near  the  end  of  the  first  book,  where  that 
elegant  author  displays  so  much  judgment  in  tracing  out 
the  reasons  why  the  most  eminent  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  flourished,  respectively , in  or  about  the  same  ara,  and 
so  much  taste  in  ascertaining  and  distinguishing  their 
several  merits.  The  passage  I mean  is  this : “ Nam,  nisi 
aspera  ac  rudia  repetas,  et  inventi  laudanda  nomine,  in  Ac- 
cio  circaque  eum  Romana  trageedia  est ; dulcesque  Latini 
leporis  facetiae,  per  Caecilium,  Terentiumque,  et  Afraniurft, 
suppari  aetate  nituerunt.”  Vel.  Paterc.  i.  17. — Now,  leporis 
facetiae  seems  to  be  a tautology,  unworthy  the  precision  of 
this  accurate  writer;  since  each  of  these  terms,  I appre- 
hend, separately  denotes  those*  delicate  traits  of  wit , those 
exquisite  strokes  of  pleasantry  and  humour ; in  a word,  all  those 


& “ Jam  ut  ail  Icpotcs,  sales , gratias,  et  vcnustales  veuianius;  certain  est* 
fere  omucs  eas  tolli  a ridiculo,  quemadinodum  ab  exeessu  tollitur  virtus. 
Quarc  Tercntio  ac  Menandro  tribuunt  leports  antiqui ; sales  vero  Horatius  Plau- 
to  oonccdit,  veruin  inurbanos Dun.  Ileinsii  Dissertat.  Heiusiuua:  'detent, 
Comwdiar.  Editioni  pra'fix.  p.  -2. 

“ Facetum  qaoque  non  tantnm  circa  ridicula  opinor  consistere. — Decoris 
.banc  magis,  ct  cxcultie  cujnsdani  eleganliec  appellationem  puto.” 

Huhitil.  Inst.  Or.  lib.  vi.  cap.  J# 
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graces  of  elegance  and  politeness  of  the  most  refined  facetious* 
ness  and  urbanity,  so  essential  to  the  comic  muse,  which  the 
historian  meant  to  intimate  had  been  at  length  transplanted 
into  the  Latin  language , and,  at  one  and  the  same  period, 
nearly,  shone  out  with  distinguished  lustre  in  those  three 
Latin  poets.  Cicero,  it  is  evident,  frequently  uses  the 
words  lepos  and  facetue*  as  synonymous  expressions:  “ Ve- 
runtamen,  ut  dicis,  Antoni,  multum  in  causis  persaipe  lepore 
etjacetiis,  profici  vidi.”  De  Orat.  ii.  54.  Again,  “Quisesl 
igitur,  qui  non  fateatur,  hoc  lepore,  atque  his  faced  is,  non 
minus  refutatum  esse  Brutum,”  &c.  Ibid.  55.  And,  more 
particularly,  “ Etenim,  cum  duo  genera  sint  facetiarum,  al- 
terum  sequabiliter  in  omni  sermone  fusum,  alterum  peracu- 
tum  et  breve.”  Ibid.  54.  And,  “ Non  enim  fere  quisquam 
reperietur,  praiter  hunc  [Crassum]  in  utrbque  genere  le- 
poris  excellens,  et  illo,  quod  in  perpetuitate  sermonis,  et 
hoc  quod  in  celeritate  atque  dicto  est.”  Ibid.  We  see 
here  two  distinct  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  defined, 
which  are  denoted,  indiscriminately , by  the  terms facetiec  and 
lepos : so  that  these  terms  had  clearly  the  samt-f  significa- 


* Thr.  Quid  cst  ? Gna.  Facete,  lepidc,  laute,  nihil  supra. 

Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  iii.  Sc.  L 3f, 

est  enim  leborum 

Disertus  pater,  ac  facetiarum, 

Cahill,  ad  Asinium,  v.  9, 

tuo  lepore 

Incensus,  Licini,  facetiisque , 

Id.  ad  Li ci irium,  v.  7. 

f We  meet,  indeed,  with  lepos  facetiarum  in  two  passages  of  Cicero  ; “ Libau- 
dus  etiam  ex  omni  genere  urbanitatis  facetiarum  quidam  lepos,  quo,  tanquam 
sale,  perspergatur  omnis  oratio.”  De  Orator.  1.  .'34.  And,  again,  in  li is  de- 
scription of  the  oratorical  talents  of  Crass  us  : “ Erat  summa  gravitas,  erat 
cum  gravitate  junctus  facetiarum , et  urbanitatis  orator iusr  non  scurrilis, 
lepos."  In  Unit.  143.  In  both  these  places  1 take  facetiae  to  be  the  genus,  and 
lepos  the  species;  understanding  Cicero  to  intend,  in  the  first  passage,  a cer- 
tain grace,  an  air  of  politeness  and  pleasantry,  which  ought  to  animate  the  whole 
Composition;  and,  in  the  latter,  a certain  delicacy  of  xcit,  an  elegance  of  raillery 
and  ridicule,  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  orator,  totally  different  from  the  coarse 
jests,  the  loic  illiberal  humour  of  the  droll  and  the  buffoon.  For  that  lepos  signifies 
sometimes  a gracefulness,  a gentility,  a politeness  of  manner,  is  evident  likewise 
from  Cicero  : “ Festivitatc  igitur  et  faeetiis,  inquarn,  C.  Julius,  L.  F.  et  supe- 
rioribus,  et  acqualibus  suis  omnibus  prxstitit,  oratorque  fuit  miuiine  ille 
quidein  vehemens,  sed  nemo  unquam  urbanitate,  nemo  lepore,  nemo  suavi- 
tate  conditior.”  In  Brut.  177.  “ Vox,  gestus,  et  omnis  actio  sine  lepore." 
Ibid.  23ft.  “ Ilujiis  actio  non  satis  cointhendabat  oratioriem  ; in  liac  enim 

satis  efat  copise,  in  ilia  autein  tepuris  pariiin  ” lb.  240.  “ Oinnisque  vitae 

lepos,  et  summa  hilaritas,  laborumque  requies.”  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxi. 
cap.  Tv  These  instances  determine  the  meaning  of  lepos  facetiarum ; they 
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tion.  Instead  of  leporis,  therefore,  in  the  passage  Under  con* 
siderationj  I think  we  ought  to  read  semtonis;  and  am  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion,  by  observing,  that  this  is  the  reading 
of  that  learned  and  judicious  critic  llutgersius,  in  his  quo- 
tation of  the  passage  on  a different  occasion:  “ Quare  Vel- 
leius Paterculus  libro  primo  Csecilio  ac  Terentio,  non  Plau- 
tum,  non  Naevium,  non  Licinium,  aut  quae  etiam  cogitare 
putidum  sit,  Attilium  comitem  dat,  sed  Afranium;  dulces- 
que  Latini  Sermonis  Facet  ice,  inquit,  per  Ccecilium , Teren - 
tiximque , et  Afranium,  suppari  atate  florueruntP  Rutgers. 
Var.  Lect.  lib.  iv.  cap.  19. 

The  authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who,  in  a critique  oa 
Plautus,  remarks,  from  Varro,  that  poet’s  facetia  sermonis , 
renders  this  reading  still  more  probable  : “ Quasdam  etiam 
alias  [comoedias]  probavit  [Varro]  adductus  stylo atque  Facetia 
Sermonis  Plauto  congruentisP  A.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  iii.  3. 

There  is  an  erroneous  reading,  too,  I think,  in  the  follow- 
ing fine  passage  of  Petronius’s  Poem  on  the  Civil  War, 
which,  according  to  my  judgment,  spoils  half  the  beauty 
of  it. 

<£  At  contra,  sedes  Erebi,  qua  rupta  dehiscit, 

Emei‘git  late  Ditis  chorus,  horrida  Erinnvs, 

Et  Bellona  minax,  facibusque  armata  Megaera: 

Letumque,  insidiaeque,  et  lurida  mortis  imago. 

V.  253,  6. 

The  last  line  is  evidently  a parody  of  two  passages  in  Virgil : 

— — circumque  atrae  formidinis  ora, 

Iraque , insidiarque,  dei  comitatus,  aguntur. 

ALneid.  xii.  335. 

crudelis  ubique 

Luctus,  ubique  pavor,  et  plurima  mortis  imago. 

Ibid.  ii.  369. 

But  the  introduction  of  44  the  ghastly  image  of  death” 
[lurida  mortis  imago],  in  the  end  of  the  line,  after  “ Death 
himself”  [letumque]  had  been  introduced  in  the  beginning 
of  it,  is  so  idle,  unmeaning,  a repetition,  so  tame,  and  so 


prove,  too,  the  propriety  of  this  construction  of  those  words,  even  though  we 
had  uot  found  them  in  thisjhnn  of  construction  in  Cicero.  L>ut,  I think,  it  will  he 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an  instance  of  the  inverse  construction  of 
them, — -ItyoTts  faccUtr, — except  that  suspected  reading  in  Paterculus. 
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totally  unpoetical,  as  the  fire  and  force  of  Petronius,  with  the 
great  critical  abilities  he  possessed,  could  never  suffer  him 
to  admit.  I,  therefore,  make  not  the  least  doubt,  that,  when 
he  adopted  one  of  Virgil’s  shadowy  beings  [insidiatque],  he 
adopted  also  the  other  [irceque],  deeming  the  latter  equally 
fit  to  figure  in  the  court  of  Pluto , as  his  great  master  had  in 
the  retinue  oj  Mars.  Hence,  without  hesitation,  I would 
read, 

Irteque,  insidiacque,  et  lurida  mortis  imago. 

Wigan,  Nov.  24.  Q 

1772,  Nov. 
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Christi. 


Mr.  Urban, 

I T has  long  been  matter  of  controversy,  by  whom  the  cele- 
brated treatise  “ De  Imitatione  Christi,”  usually  attributed 
to  Thomas  a Kempis,  was  written.  As  the  book,  for  its  in- 
trinsic merit,  has  been  printed  more  than  forty  times*  in 
the  original  Latin,  and  near  sixty  times  been  translated  into 
modern  languages,  our  pains  may  not  be  wholly  misem- 
ployed in  inquiring  who  was  really  the  author  of  it. 

Some  of  the  first  editions,  it  is  said,  as  those  of  Brescia,  in 
1485,  and  Venice,  in  1501,  ascribe  the  work  to  St.  Bernard. 
In  an  inventory  of  books,  belonging  to  Monseigneur  Compte 
d Angouleme,  and  of  Perigord,  dated  the  first  of  January, 
1467,  there  is  mention  ot  the  Imitation  of  St.  Bernard,  in  a 
very  old  letter ; a proof  it  was  at  that  time  the  general 
opinion,  that  this  justly  admired  treatise  came  from  the  pen 
ot  that  venerable  personage  ; but  no  proof  seems  to  be  ad- 
vanced for  this  supposition.  St.  Bernard  was  imagined  to 
be  the  only  man  capable  of  such  a work  at  that  time.  The 
name  of  St.  Francis,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Imitation, 
B.  III.  c.  xxxviii.  § 8,  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this  error. 

But  the  most  probable  conjecture,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
is,  that  Jean  Gersen,  abbot  of  Verceil,  was  the  true  author, 
and  that  the  book  was  composed  between  the  years  1281 


* Set  Hari/s  Amaranth,  p.  22.  Worthington’s  Kempis,  p.  3.  preface. 
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and  1240.  M.  Velare,  the  late  Paris  editor  of  a Latin  and 
French  edition,  has  favoured  the  public  with  a dissertation 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  appears  satisfactorily  to  prove, 
that  the  work  was  extant  before  the  thirteenth  century.  As 
an  evidence  of  this  fact,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  author 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Verceil,  from  a copy  of  the  Imita- 
tion, preserved  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  of  the 
Congregation  of  Mount  Cassin. 

It  appears  from  two  passages  in  the  Imitation , that  the 
author  was  a monk,  “ Vita  boni  monachi  crux  est,  et  dux 
paradisi,  L.  III.  c.  xlii.  § 5;  and,  in  L.  III.  c.  viii.  § 51,  he 
positively  acquaints  us  with  this  circumstance,  when  he 
places  himself  in  the  number  of  those  who  had  forsaken  all 
terrestrial  delights,  to  immure  themselves  in  a cloyster, 
“ quibus  datum  est,  ut,  omnibus  abdicatis,  seculo  renun- 
cient,  et  monasticam  vitam  assumant.”  Now  Thomas  a Kem- 
pis  was  not  a monk,  but  a regular  canon,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  Benedictines  always  esteem  it  their  greatest 
happiness  to  be  ranked  among  the  monks ; on  the  other 
hand,  the  regular  canons  think  it  no  such  blessing. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  be  adduced,  is,  that, 
about  the  period  before  mentioned,  the  abbot  of  Verceil 
was  celebrated  as  a great  master  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  pious  St.  Francis  of  Assise, 
who  died  in  1226,  and  the  master  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
who  died  in  1231. 

M.  Velar t assures  us,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  an  an- 
cient French  translation  of  the  book,  reprinted  at  Anvers, 
by  Martin  Lempereur,  about  the  year  1530.  It  appears  to 
be  the  work  of  a priest  of  the  diocese  of  Metz,  who  ren- 
dered it  into  that  language  from  a translation  in  the  German 
tongue,  not  being  able  after  much  pains,  to  procure  the 
Latin  original.  In  a short  preface,  prefixed  to  the  treatise, 
he  tells  us,  that  this  version  in  Gennan  was  made  by  the 
pious  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  who,  according  to  Menchen,  au- 
thor of  the  Dictionary,  flourished  in  1330.  Thus  it  plainly 
appears,  that  a translation  of  the  Imitation  was  extant  even 
previous  to  the  birth  of  Kempis. 

In  the  library  of  the  King,  at  Paris,  among  different  MSS, 
of  the  Imitation,  there  is  one  to  be  seen,  which  M.  Mello, 
who  died  in  1761,  and  who  was  a connoisseur  in  ancient 
writings,  used  to  say,  appeared  to  be  written  about  the  year 
1300.  At  the  end,  in  the  same  hand-writing,  is  the  tract  de 
tribus  tabenuu'ulis ; but  this  MS.  appears  not  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal, from  the  faults  which  occur  in  it.  We  are,  therefore, 
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perhaps,  not  mistaken,  in  placing  the  composition  about  the 
}ear  1230. 

A MS.  examined  in  1671,  the  eighth  in  the  possession  of 
the  abbey  of  St,  Benoit,  in  Podolirone,  begins  thus,  “ Incipit 
hber  Johannis  primus  de  contemptu  mundi.’’  The  famous 
MS.  ofArone,  which  has  engaged  the  two  learned  Jesuits, 
rossevin  and  Bellarmin,  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  Gersen 
was  the  author,  informs  us  of  his  office  in  these  words! 

ncipiunt  capitula  libri  primi  abbatis  Johannis  Ge^en.” 
The  name  and  office  of  the  author  is  even  repeated  five 
times.  From  a copy  printed  at  Venice,  in  1501,  we  learn 
ot  what  abbey  he  was  principal.  This  copy  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Catherine  of  the  congregation  of  Mount  Cas- 
sm-  ,At  J;‘ie  enti  are  these  words:  ‘‘Johannis  Gersen,  Can- 
cellaru  ^ Pansiensis,  de  contemptu  mundi,  libri  quatuor 
nmunt.  This  note  seems  to  be  added  by  the  printer:  but 
a person  better  acquainted  with  the  matter,  remarks  in  the 
same  copy,  “ Hunc  librum  non  compilavit  Johannes  Gersen, 
sed  D.  Johannes,  abbas  Vercellensis,  ut  habetur  usque 
hodie  manuscripts  in  eadem  abbatia.”  D.  Constantin 
Caietan  saw  this  remark  in  1615,  and  quotes  it. 

In  a letter  written  by  M.  du  Cange  to  M.  Dumont,  Coun- 
at  Am‘e,ns>  dated  17th  August,  1671,  he  mentions, 

1 hat  he  had  been  at  the  conference  relating  to  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  and,  after  the  MS.  he  had  seen,  it  might  be  asserted, 
without  hazard  of  veracity,  that  the  work  was  written  by 
bersen.  This  great  man,  says  M.  Velare,  was  so  well  con- 
vinced of  this  matter,  that  he  always  cited  it  as  the  work  of 
the  truly  pious  Jean  Gersen.  The*  above  passage  is  o-iven 
from  the  original  letter,  which  M.  Daubigny  communicated. 

Many  other  pieces  have  appeared  under  the  name  of 
. mpis,  al‘  wb'ch  are  so  manifestly  inferior  to  the  Imita- 
tion, that  a person  who  has  read  them  once  will  have  little 
inclination  to  repeat  the  perusal.  It  appears,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a person  who  resided  thirty-four  years  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  that  he  transcribed  the  whole 
Bine:  “ Scripsit  bibliam  nostram  totaliter,  et  alios  multos 
hbros,  pro  domo  et  pro  pretio.  Insnper  composuit  varios 
tiactatulos,  ad  icdificationein  juvenum.”  He  uses  scripsit  for 
the  works  which  he  transcribed,  and  composuit  for  those 
which  he  composed. 

I homas  a Kempis  lived,  when  a youth,  at  Daventry,  in 
e louse  of  Florentius,  where,  with  other  young  men,  for 
a su  jsistence,  as  printing  was  then  either  unknown,  or  in 
its  infant  state,  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in  tran- 
scripts of  this  kind.  It  is  no  improbable  supposition,  that. 
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from  the  frequent  copies  of  the  Imitation  found  in  his  writ 
ing,  he  became  at  last  to  he  esteemed  the  original  compo- 
ser. To  detract  as  little  as  possible  from  his  praise,  though 
not  the  author  ot  the  Imitation,  his  piety  and  zeal  must  en- 
dear his  name  to  the  latest  times,  and,  by  his  indefatigable 
pains,  he  has  contributed  greatly  to  spread  a book  of  ge- 
nuine piety.  He  died  at  an  advanced  period  of  life*, 
exempt  from  those  corporeal  infirmities  to  which  aged  per- 
sons are  subject. 

Sebastian  Castalio,  the  learned  editor  of  the  bible  so  justly 
celebrated,  who  died  in  1653,  gave  an  edition  of  the  imita- 
tion in  elegant  Latin,  which  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed both  in  our  own  and  foreign  nations.  It  was  for- 
merly a book  often  put  into  the  hands  of  our  youth  at  Cam- 
bridge, when  religious  treatises  were  more  in  fashion  than 
at  present  in  both  universities. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ  early  attracted  the  notice  of  our 
countrymen.  A translation  of  the  three  books,  which,  in  the 
design  of  the  writer,  appears  to  comprehend  the  whole 
work,  was  published  by  a clergyman  named  William  At- 
kinson, prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but  he  omitted 
man}'  passages,  and  in  others  made  considerable  variations 
from  the  literal  sense.  The  fourth  book,  which  treats  of  the 
sacrament  in  a manner  peculiar  to  the  Romish  church,  was 
first,  rendered  into  English  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  a lady  less 
distinguished  for  her  high  rank,  than  for  those  amiable  qua- 
lities which  are  an  honour  to  the  female  sex,  and  whose 
beneficence  and  humility  deserve  general  imitation.  This 
fourth  book  was  printed  with  the  translation  of  Atkinson, 
just  mentioned,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  name  of  Gersen 
is  in  the  title  page. 

I met,  by  accident,  lately,  with  a copy  of  the  Imitation, 
printed  at  London  in  the  black  letter,  before  the  year  1 546, 
intitled,  “A  boke  newly  translated  out  of  Latyn  into  Eng- 
lishe,  called  the  Followeuge  of  Christo.”  The  introduction 
begins  thus;  “ Hereafter  followethe a boke  callyd,  in  Latyn, 
Imitatio  Christi,  that  is  to  saye  in  Englyshe,  The  Follow- 
enge  of  Christe;  wherein  be  contayned  foure  lvtell  bokes : 
which  boke,  as  some  men  all'erme,  was  fyrst  made  and  com- 
pyled  in  Latyn,  by  the  famous  clerke,  Mayster  Johan 


* Payne’s  Konipis,  preface.  lie  was  in  the  ninety  second  year  of  his.-x-rc 
when  he  died,  and  yet  his  eyes  were  not  dilto.  as  was  said  of  Moses.  Dr. 
Worthington's  preface. 
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Gersen,  Cliancellour  of  Paris.”  But  the  name  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Paris  was  Gerson,  not  Gersen,  and  he  died  in  1429, 
long  after  the  abbot  of  Verceil. 

I am  acquainted  with  a gentleman,  who  has,  in  his  collec- 
tion, a book  of  prayers,  composed  by  Catherine  Parr, 
Queen  to  King  Henry  VIII.  and  printed  in  the  black  letter, 
in  the  year  1545,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  a translation 
ot  some  select  passages  of  the  Imitation,  with  little  altera- 
tion; but  there  is  no  reference  either  to  the  name  of  the 
author,  or  even  the  title  of  the  book.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Strype,  for  a catalogue  of  the  works  of  that  tru 
pious  and  amiable  princess. 

The  same  friend  is  also  possessed  of  a good  translation  of 
this  book  by  Edward  Hake,  printed  in  the  black  letter,  in 
1568,  and  dedicated  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
translator  has  printed  only  three  books,  which  he  justly  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  whole  of  that  excellent  work,  and  to 
which,  without  naming  any  author,  he  has  given  the  follow- 
ing title,  “ The  Imitation  or  following  of  Christ,  and  the 
Contemning  of  worldly  Vanities ; whereunto,  as  springing 
out  of  the  same  roote,  we  have  adjoined  another  very  pretie 
Treatise,  intitled,  the  perpetual  Rejoice  of  the  Godly  even 
in  this  Lyfe.” 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  M.  Rogers  attempted  another 
version  from  the  Latin,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bromley ; but  this  work  is  different  from  the  literal 
sense,  though  no  small  degree  of  time  and  assiduity  was 
employed  in  the  translation.  It  is  also  evident,  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  Latin  version  of  Castalio,  and  not  the  original. 

There  have  been  several  translations  since,  of  different 
merit.  Dr.  Worthington,  whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to 
his  countrymen,  from  a high  opinion  of  this  spiritual 
treatise,  did  not  think  his  labour  ill  employed  in  a transla- 
tion. It  was  first  printed  in  1652,  and  again  in  1677,  and  is 
to  be  valued  for  its  simplicity  and  faithfulness. 

Dean  Stanhope,  whose  Christian’s  Pattern  has  procured  a 
favourable  reception  in  the  world,  as  a translation  of  this 
treatise,  may  rather  be  considered  as  a loose  paraphrast, 
than  an  exact  translator.  His  work  is  more  varied  from  the 
original  than  that  by  Rogers,  already  spoken  of. 

The  last  translation  is  by  J.  Payne,  first  printed  in  octavo, 
1763,  and  since  in  duodecimo,  which  is  equally  distinguished 
for  its  fidelity  and  elegance,  and  is  certainly  the  best  that 
has  yet  appeared. 

'I’lie  merit  of  the  Imitation  is  so  generally  acknowledged, 
as  to  make  any  encomium  in  this  place  altogether  unneces- 
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sary.  Two  eminent  authors  of  the  French  nation  have  left 
to  posterity  their  opinions  of  the  book  in  the  following 
words:  viz.  “The  Imitation  is  the  finest  book  which  has 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  any  man  since  the  days  of  the 
evangelists M.  de  Fontenelle’s  Life  of  the  Great  Cor-* 
neille. — “The  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  of  the  most 
excellent  treatises  which  was  ever  composed,  Flappy  the 
person,  who,  not  content  to  admire  its  beauties,  earnestly 
endeavours  to  reduce  its  precepts  to  practice !”  M,  Leibnitz’s 
Letters,  p.  77. 

• I am,  &c. 

1772,  Dec.  C. 


LV.  Superiority  of  Shakespeare’s  Description  of  Night. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Of  all  the  topics  on  which  the  poets,  ancient  and  modern, 
have  exercised  their  imagination,  and  vied,  as  it  were,  with 
each  other,  for  the  victory,  there  is  no  one  that  has  been 
more  generally  or  more  successfully  attempted,  than  the 
Description  of  the  Night.  Homer  and  Apollonius  among 
the  Greek,  Virgil  and  Statius  among  the  Roman  writers, 
seem  to  have  put  forth  all  their  strength  on  this  favourite 
argument;  and  have  each  found  their  several  admirers, 
who  have  weighed  and  adjusted  their  respective  pretensions 
with  a scrupulous  exactness.  Great  as  their  merits  are,  I 
shall,  with  the  leave  of  the  critics,  venture  to  assert,  that 
they  have  all  been  eclipsed,  in  this  one  article,  by  the  poets 
of  our  own  nation.  The  copy  of  Homer’s  Night-piece  has 
received  some  delicate  touches,  and  exquisite  heightenings, 
from  the  pencil  of  Pope,  which  render  it  superior  to  the 
original ; and  Shakespeare’s  dreadful  description  in  Mac- 
beth (not  to  mention  the  pleasingly  picturesque  one  of  Mil- 
ton)  infinitely  excels  all  that  have  preceded  it,  as  being  an 
assemblage  of  the  most  striking  images,  perhaps,  that  nature 
itself  can  afford,  or  poetic  fancy  can  form. 

Macbeth  solus. 

Now  o’er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain’d  sleep;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate’s  offerings;  and  wither’d  murder 
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(Alarm'd  by  his  centinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl’s  his  watch)  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin’s  ravishing  strides,  tow’rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a ghost. 

This  is  truly  a night  of  horror.  We  see  here  one  half  the 
jrlobe  buried'  in  the  profoundest  sleep,  except  the  three 
great  enemies  of  mankind,  lust,  witchcraft,  and  murder ; and 
them  too  waking  only  to  perpetrate  their  deeds  ot  dark- 
ness. We  shudder  whilst  we  read.  We  look  round,  af- 
frighted and  alarmed,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the 
assassin’s  dagger  lifted  against  us.  1 he  additional  horror, 
which  Mr.  Garrick’s  inimitably-awful  pronunciation  breathed 
over  this  soliloquy,  the  last  time  I heard  him  repeat  it, 
threw  me  into  this  train  of  thinking,  and  occasioned  me,  at 
mv  return  home,  to  turn  to  the  several  descriptions  before 
alluded  to,  and  to  some  other  celebrated  ones  ot  our  En- 
glish authors.  Among  these,  none,  I think,  approaches  so 
near  the  merit  of  Shakespeare’s,  as  that  of  Marston,  his  con- 
temporary, in  the  opening  of  his  tragedy  called  Antonio  s 
Revenge.  As  this  play  is  not  easily  to  be  met  with,  I shall 
transcribe  the  passage. 

Piero  solus. 

’Tis  yet  dead  night:  yet  all  the  earth  is  cloutcht 
In  the  dull,  leaden  hand  of  snoring  sleep. 

No  breath  disturbs  the  quiet  ot  the  air, 

No  spirit  moves  upon  the  breast  ot  earth, 

Save  howling  dogs,  night  crows,  and  screeching  owls; 
Save  meagre  ghosts,  Piero,  and  black  thoughts. 

My  edition  of  this  play  is  of  the  year  1602:  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  doubted  but  Shakespeare  had  read  it,  before 
he  wrote  his  Macbeth;  probably  had  played  a part  in  it, 
since  we  learn  from  Langbaine  [Catalogue  ot  Dramatic  Au- 
thors, article  MARSTON],  that  all  Marston’s  pieces  had 
been  performed,  and  “approved  by  the  audience  at  Black- 
friars.”  It  is,  however,  very  observable,  that,  although  this 
description  consists  of  so  many  just  and  natural  images,  and 
is  worked  up  in  such  strength  and  propriety  ot  diction,  with 
some  of  the  most  expressive  and  characteristic  epithets  in 
the  English  language;  yet,  such  is  the  originality  ot  Shake- 
speare’s genius,  that  he  has  not  copied  even  a single  image, 
(for  the  ghost  is  only  introduced  by  way  ot  simile),  nor 
adopted  more  than  one  epithet  in  his  own  description,  and 
that  too  has  been  considerably  improved  iu  his  hands,  by  the 
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manner  in  which  he  has  applied  it.  Marston  confines  his 
ideas  to  the  night  alone,  and  this,  by  a bold  metaphor,  he 
represents  as  being  actually  dead : Shakespeare,  with  a much 
bolder  flight  of  fancy,  extends  the  epithet  to  nature  herself; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  strictest  attention  to  pro- 
priety and  truth,  qualifies  its  force  by  the  verb  he  makes  use 
of;  nature  seems  dead.  Dryden,  struck  with  the  beauty 
and  forcibleness  of  this  image,  has  transplanted  it  into  that 
well-known  description  in  the  Conquest  of  Mexico: 

All  things  are  hush’d,  as  nature's  self  lay  dead: 

Where  it  constitutes  the  principal  figure  in  the  piece,  be- 
ing equally  just  and  noble  in  itself,  and  rising  still  higher  in 
estimation,  from  a comparison  with  the  many  concetti , and 
affected  prettinesses  that  appear  in  the  succeeding  lines: 

The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head ; 

The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat , 

And  sleeping  flow’rs  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat. 

There  is  another  description  of  the  Night,  which  has 
been  much  and  deservedly  admired  ; I mean  that  of  Lee, 
in  his  Theodosius:  but  had  one*  of  the  critics  who  has  no- 
ticed it  known  how  greatly  it  is  indebted  to  Marston’s  for  its 
principal  beauties,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  passed 
over  the  old  bard,  without  allowing  him  his  due  proportion 
of  praise : 

’Tis  night,  dead  night , and  weary  nature  lies 
So  fast,  as  if  she  never  were  to  rise  ; 

No  breath  of  wind  now  whispers  thro’  the  trees. 

No  noise  at  land,  nor  murmur  in  the  seas: 

Lean  wolves  forget  to  howl  at  night’s  pale  noon. 

No  wakeful  dogs  bark  at  the  silent  moon, 

Nor  bay  the  ghosts  that  glide  with  horror  by. 

To  view  the  caverns  where  their  bodies  lie; 

The  ravens  perch,  and  no  presages  give, 

Nor  to  the  windows  of  the  dying  cleave; 

Tire  owls  forget  to  scream,  no  midnight  sound 
Calls  drowsy  echo  from  the  hollow  ground; 

In  vaults  the  walking  fires  extinguish’d  lie, 

The  stars,  heav’n’s  centry , wink,  and  seem  to  die. 


* Trapp,  in  his  notes  on  the  fourth  book  of  the  .lineid. 
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• Almost  every  image  is  evidently  taken  from  Marston; 
that  of  the  stars,  which  are  quaintly  termed  heaven' s centryy 
is  from  a passage  of  the  old  poet,  no  less  quaint,  in  the  same 
scene  with  his  Description  of  the  Night: 

You  horrid  scouts 

That  centinel  swart  night  — — - 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  surprising,  that  Lee,  when  he 
was  copying,  should  omit  the  finest  image  in  the  whole— 
black  thoughts , especially  as  it  would  so  admirably  have 
suited  the  temper  and  situation  of  Varanes’s  mind,  at  the 
time  the  poet  puts  these  beautiful  lines  into  his  mouth, 
which  is  just  before  he  destroys  himself. 

Caerlmys , near  Tregomj , in  Q. 

Cornwall , Jan.  27. 

Mr.  Urban, 

AS  one  of  your  correspondents  has  given  Shakespeare’s 
celebrated  Description  of  Night,  and  asserted  that  it  is  not 
equalled  by  any  other  poet,  I am  desirous,  by  means  of 
your  Magazine,  to  contrast  it  with  a passage  from  my  fa- 
vourite poet  Dr.  Young,  and  let  the  impartial  public  deter- 
mine which  has  the  preference. 

Macbeth  solus. 

“ Now  o’er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain’d  sleep;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate’s  offerings  ; and  wither’d  murder 
(Alarm’d  by  his  centinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl’s  his  watch),  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin’s  ravishing  strides,  tow’rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a ghost.”  Shakespeare, 


Dr.  Young. 

“ Night,  sable  goddess!  from  her  ebon  throne. 
In  rayless  majesty  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o’er  a slumb’ring  world. 
Silence  how  dead  ! and  darkness  how  profound! 
Nor  eye  nor  list’ning  ear  an  object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps  : — ’tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a pause, 

An  awful  pause!  prophetic  of  her  end.” 


Young . 


186  Pope's  Translation  of  Homer's  Description  of  Night. 

Do  not  imagine  I mean  to  detract  from  the  fame  of  the 
immortal  Shakespeare,  by  the  above  parallel;  I hold  him 
in  too  much  reverence  to  be  capable  of  the  thought;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  the  beauty  of  the  passage  cited  from  Macbeth 
consists  principally  in  the  happy  allusion  of  the  imagery  to 
the  circumstances  of  Macbeth.  Dr  Young’s  Description  of 
Night  is  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree,  considered  as  a 
general  description ; and  is  equally  so  in  whatever  circum- 
stance you  suppose  the  writer  to  be.  The  images  are 
strong,  bold,  and  natural,  whether  they  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a murderer,  a traveller , or  a philosopher. — It  is  not 
so  with  the  celebrated  speech  of  Macbeth;  the  chief  beauty 
there  arises  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  speaker 
at  the  time.  All  the  images,  though  sublime,  are  horrible, 
and  suited  to  the  mind  of  a man  bent  on  a horrid  design. 
It  is  unnatural,  considered  merely  as  a Description  of  Night; 
but  considered  as  the  speech  of  a murderer,  just  about  to 
commit  the  horrid  deed,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  just  and 
natural:  and,  in  this  light  the  poet  undoubtedly  meant  it 
should  be  considered.  I may  therefore  repeat,  without 
injustice  to  Shakespeare,  that  Dr.  Young’s  Description  of 
Night,  considered  merely  as  such,  is  much  more  natural  and 
sublime  than  Shakespeare’s;  and  is  not,  I believe,  to  be 
equalled  by  any  poet,  ancient  or  modern. 

I am,  your  constant  reader, 

Feb.  12,  1774,  " H.  L. 

1774,  Jan.  Feb. 


LVI.  Objections  to  Pope’s  Translation  of  Horner’s  Description  of 

Night. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Your  correspondent  Q,.  says,  “ the  copy  of  Homer’s 
Night-piece  has  received  some  delicate  touches,  and  ex- 
quisite heightenings,  from  the  pencil  of  Pope,  which  ren- 
der it  superior  to  the  original.”  I happen  to  be  of  a very 
different  opinion,  and  flatter  myselj’  most  of  your  readers 
will  be  so  too,  when  they  compare  them  both,  and  consider 
what  I shall  offer  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

4 

Original. 

Sir,  o or  ni  afya  (pxe ttrir  xy.pt  crihruriv 

4>?.u'st  *£i7rf£?rs«}  otj  t 67rAtTo  nns^«f 


Pope's  7 'ranslation  of  Homer's  Description  of  Night,  is? 

£*  T vov  Trarat  critowiai,  xai  7r^woK;  ax^ut, 

Kot*  >a7rai'  a VTTfppa'yj)  wo-ttetoi;  aiG^p, 

riavra  o*  t nasrat  «r^a*  ytyjjSt  h te  f>££i<a  woip*>jii. 

Mr.  Pope’s  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  is  as  foU 
lows : 


“ As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 

O’er  heav’n’s  clear  azure  spreads  her  silver  lio-ht, 
When  not  a cloud  o’ercasts  the  solemn  scenef 
And  not  a breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 

And  stars  unnumber’d  deck  the  shadowy  pole, 

O’er  the  dark  trees  a yellower  verdure  shed. 

And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain’s  head; 
i hen  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise,. 

A food  of  glory  bursts  from  alt  the  skies; 

The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  lio-ht.” 

Here,  we  see,  five  Greek  lines  are  paraphrastically  ex~ 
paiuled  into  twelve  English,  one  line  in  Homer  beino- 
thought  sufficient  to  furnish  more  verses  in  the  landscape^ 
or  night  piece,  given  us  by  his  translator,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  simile  in  the  original.  But  this  is  not 
all: — It  is  not  only  a paraphrase,  but,  through  all  the  har- 
mony of  the  \ ei sification,  arid  brilliancy  of  the  colouring,  it 
is  easy  to  discover  some  glaring  blemishes,  for  which  there 
is  no  warrant  in  the  Greek.  In  particular,  the  splendor  of 
the  sun  at  noon-day  could  not  be  described  more  strongly 
than  this  moonlight  night  is  in  the  line  printed  in  Italics; 
and  in  the  two  last  lines,  by-  the  introduction  of  swains  in  the 
plural  number,  the  most  striking  allusion  in  the  simile  is 
lost:  the  shepherd,  in  the  original,  being  Hector  himself, 
th  o pastor  popular  am,  as  the  stars  are  the  thousand  fires  kind- 
led by  the  Trojans,  while  they  watched  their  tents.  Thus 
in  Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV.  verse  982. 

The  careful  ploughman  that  stands  doubting 
Lest  on  the  threshing-floor  the  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff” 

is  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  is  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  Adam 
and  r.ve.  * 

Io  shew  that  all  the  same  ideas  may  be  comprised  in 
nearly  the  same  number  of  lines  in  English,  accept  the 
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following,  for  which,  and  also  for  some  of  the  above  re- 
marks, I am  indebted  to  the  late  reverend  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Say. 


As  in  still  air,  when  round  the  queen  of  night 
The  stars  appear,  in  cloudless  glory  bright, 

The  rock  remote,  the  hills  and  vales  are  seen, 

And  heaven  diffuses  an  immense  serene  ; 

Thus,  while  each  star  with  rival  lustre  glows, 

The  shepherd’s  heart  with  conscious  joy  o’erflows. 

Yours,  &c. 

1771,  Feb.  Crito. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

HAVING  in  your  Magazine  for  Jan.  produced  several  De- 
scriptions of  the  Night  front  the  works  of  our  English  poets, 
and  ventured  to  oppose  them  to  the  most  celebrated  ones 
of  the  ancients;  I ought  to  hav'e  added  to  the  number  that 
of  Shakespeare  in  his  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  poetic  excellence,  but  as  it  was, 
probably,  the  original  which  furnished  Marston  with  so  many 
just  and  natural  images; 


The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve — 
Now  the  hungry  lion  roars. 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon, 

Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores. 

All  with  weary  task  foredone. 

Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl,  scritching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a shroud. 

Now  it  is  the  time  of  Night. 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 

Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite, 

In  the  churcji-way  paths  to  glide: 
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And  we  fairies  that  do  run 
By  the  triple  Hecat’s  team 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Following  darkness  like  a dream. 

Now  are  frolic 

Midsum.  N.  Dr.*  Act  V.  Sc.  ].  2. 

Shakespeare,  it  is  evident,  had  no  need  to  dress  up  In’s 
description  in  Macbeth  with  imagery  culled  from  Antonio’s 
Revenge,  since  his  own  glowing  imagination  had  already, 
we  see,  in  a prior  piece,  bodied  forth  the  forms  of  things  un- 
known, and  adapted  them  to  the  occasion,  giving  to  airy  no- 
things a local  habitation  and  a name. 

The  two  last  lines  of  Dryden’s  description  in  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  deserved  likewise  to  have  been  noticed: 

Even  lust  and  envy  sleep;  but  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

The  personification  of  lust  and  envy , and  the  investing  of 
these  abstract  terms  with  the  attributes  of  the  living — the 
representing  of  them  as  laid  to  sleep — shews  a much  nobler 
flight  of  fancy  than  the  personification  of  silence  in  Apol- 
lonius, 


St yn  h 

or  that  of  sleep  in  Statius, 

totis  ubi  somnus  inertior  alis 

Defluit  in  terras,  mutumque  amplectitur  orbem: 

(though  this  latter  image  of  sleep  brooding  with  wings  ex- 
panded over  the  silent  globe,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  highly 
animated,  and  truly  poetical).  The  universal  stillness  and 
composure  of  the  night  are  also  much  more  finely  and  for- 
cibly portrayed  in  this  short  moral  sketch  of  Dryden,  which 
exhibits  the  two  most  wakeful  and  tormenting  passions  in- 
cident to  human  nature  as  “lulled  in  pleasing  slumber,” 
than  by  the  several  images  drawn  from  the  natural  world — 
the  silence  ot  the  birds,  the  beasts,  the  trees,  the  rivers,  and 
the  sea, — that  are  crowded  together  in  Statius’s  description, 


* This  play  was  first  printed  (according  to  Mr.  Capell’s  accurate  table  of 
the  editions  of  Shakespeare’s  plays)  in  16U0;  Antonio’s  Revenge  in  IfiO'v 
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tacet  omne  pecus,  volucresque,  fera’que, 

* Et  simulant  fessos  curvata  cacumina  somnos: 

Nec  trucibus  fluviis  idem  sonus,  occidit  horror 

* .Equoris,  et  terris  maria  acclinata  quiescunt ; 

and  in  the  similar,  though  greatly  superior  one  of  Virgil, 

Nox  erat,  et  placidum  carpebant  fessa  soporem 
Corpora  per  terras,  sylvseque,  et  sreva  quierant 
.Equora:  cum  medio  volvunter  sidera  lapsu  : 

Cum  tacet  omnis  ager,  pecudes,  pictocque  volucres, 
Quaeque  lacus  late  liquidos,  qua?que  aspera  dumis 
Rura  tenent,  somno  positae  sub  nocte  silenti 
Lenibant  curas,  et  corda  oblita  laborum. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another  exquisite  beauty  in 
those  lines  of  Dryden,  arising  from  the  contrast  between 
the  restlessness,  the  sober  certainty  of  wakifig  misery  in  the 
breast  of  Pizarro  (who  utters  them),  and  the  profound  re- 
pose and  tranquillity  of  all  nature  around  : 

But  love  denies 

t Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

This  is  a beauty  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  the  critics 
have  admired  in  the  Medea  of  Apollonius, 

ArXtx.  [/.tv  a M>)oiias'  etti  y^exE^o?  t>7r;o{  5 

and  that  copy  of  it  in  the  Dido  of  Virgil. 

At  non  infelix  animi  Phccnissa ; neque  unquam 
Solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  noctem 
Accipit 

The  Italian  poets,  such  of  them  at  least  as  I have  seen, 
have  struck  out  nothing  on  the  subject  of  night , worthy  to 
rank  with  the  models  of  these  great  masters.  Even  Tasso 
himself  has  given  us  only  a translation  (an  elegant  one  in- 
deed) from  Virgil  in  the  following  beautiful  lines: 


* Dryden  seems  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  two  quaint  fanciful  lines  front 
the  second  and  fourth  verses  in  this  description  of  Statius: 

The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  druu-aj  head. 

Conquest  of  Mexico. 

— — The  waves  more  faintly  roar. 

And  roll  themselves  asleep  upon  the  shore. 

Ideal  Ladies. 

•f  Dryden  is,  however,  indebted  for  this  line  to  one  of  the  Latin  poets; 

Nulla  quies  ammo,  nullus  sopor;  ardua  amauti. 

Val.  I lee.  VI l . 244  de  Medea. 
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Era  la  notte  all’  hor,  cli’  alto  riposo 
Han  l’oncle,  e i veuti,  e parea  muto  il  mondo: 

Gli  animal  1 lassi,  e quei,  che’l  mar  ondoso, 

O de’  liquidi  laghi  alberga  il  fondo, 

E chi  si  giace  in  tana,  o in  mandra,  ascoso, 

E i pinti  augelli  ne  1’  oblio  prot'ondo, 

Sotto  il  silentio  de’  secreti  horrori 
Sopian  gli  aft’anni,  e raddolciano  i cuori. 

The  critical  reader  will  perceive,  on  comparing  this  descrip- 
tion with  that  in  the  fourth  book  of  the/Eneid,  before  given, 
that  not  only  the  images,  but  the  expressions  too,  are  almost 
literally  copied  from  thence,  with  some  few  heightenings 
from  the  hand  of  the  translator.  Thus  “ the  waves  and  the 
winds,”  I'onde  e i venti , are  coupled  together  with,  perhaps, 
greater  propriety  in  the  copy,  than  silvreque  et  <equora , “ the 
woods  and  the  seas,”  are  in  the  original;  though  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  the  s<eva  quierant  of 
the  Mantuan  poet  is  infinitely  more  animated  and  charac- 
teristic than  the  han  alto  riposo  of  the  Tuscan  one.  Tasso 
has  omitted  the  pleasing  picturesque  image  of  the  “stars” 
in  their  courses  [medio  volvuntur  sidera  lapsu],  happily  intro- 
duced by  the  judicious  Virgil,  to  heighten  and  set  off  the 
serenity  that  prevailed  throughout  the  heavens  as  well  as  the 
earth — that  is,  throughout  all  nature — on  that  particular  nmht 
he  is  describing,  in  order  to  contrast  it  the  more  strongly,  as 
the  occasion  required,  with  the  discomposure  of  Dido.  And  he 
has  supplied  its  place  with  the  vague  idea  of  a general  stillness 
of  the  globe,' — e parea  muto  il  mondo — borrowed,  as  it  should 
seem,  from  the  mut  unique  amplcetitur  or  be  m of  Statius;  but 
falls  much  below  his  original,  both  in  the  prosaic  turn  of  the 
expression  [parea'],  and  in  the  application  of  the  image  it- 
self; which  being  a general,  uncharacteristic  one,  thrust  in 
amidst  a groupe  of  particular , appropriated  images — the 
silence  of  the  waves,  the  winds,  &c. — loses  in  Tasso’s 
hands  all  the  graces  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Statius, 
where  it  is  properly  adapted  to  the  conciseness  of  the 
description,  and  the  * general  turn  of  the  rest  of  the 
imagery.  The  seventh  line  of  Tasso,  sotto  il  silentio  de'  se- 
creti  horrori,  is,  indeed,  a fine  improvement  upon  Virgil’s 
somru)  posit  to  sub  node  silent  i;  it  is,  however,  indebted  for  its 
principal  beauty  to  an  happy  union  of  the  ideas  suggested  by 


* Scandebat  rosf-o  medii  fasligia  cati 
luna  jugo,  totis  u’oi  somnus  inertior  ulis 
Dcfluit  in  terms,  inutiunqut  ampleeiitur  orlcm, 

Achillcid.  I.  Cl 9 
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another  passage  of  this  author,  that  breathes  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  pure,  genuine  poetry — simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent. 

I shall  not  enter  into  the  comparative  merit  of  Homer’s 
night-piece , and  the  copy  of  it  in  Pope’s  translation.  The 
curious  reader  may  find  this  subject  handled  with  great  in- 
genuity by  two  eminent  writers;  Cooper  in  his  elegant 
Letters  concerning  taste,  and  Melmoth  in  the  Letters  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fitzosborne. 

Cacrliaes , near  Tregony , in  Cornwall , Q. 

Feb . 18. 

1774,  March. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

There  is  a passage  or  two  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
which  I have  never  yet  seen  explained  to  my  satisfaction  by 
any  commentator.  In  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  the  King  thus  addresses 
himself  to  the  Prince,  his  nephew: 

But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son; 

to  which  Hamlet  ( aside J replies, 

A little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

Bishop  Warburton,  without  the  least  necessity,  considers 
kind,  as  an  adjective;  having  first,  without  the  least  au- 
thority, proposed  an  alteration  in  the  text,  as  stiff*  as  it  is 
arbitrary : 

But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  kind  my  son. 


* When  I say  this,  I do  not  forget  the  frequent  use  of  the  epithet  coon 
before  the  pronoun  possessive  in  this  author;  as  ‘‘good  my  Lord,”  “good  my 
Liege,”  “good  my  Sovereign,”  “good  my  Mother,”  &c.  & c. — but  this  use 
of  the  addition  good  seems  to  have  been  a familiar  mode  of  expression  in  the 
days  of  Shakespeare,  as  may,  I think,  be  collected  from  a passage  in  llenry 
VI.  3d.  Part,  Act  v.  Sc.  6. 

Gloc.  Good  day,  my  Lord!  what,  at  your  book  so  hard? 
king.  Ay,  my  good  I.ord : my  Lord,  I should  say  rather; 

’Tis  sin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better: 

Good  Gloster  and  good  devil  were  alike, 

And  both  preposterous;  therefore  not  good  Lord. 

And  even  in  this  inverted  order  of  construction,  “good  my  Lord since  st  sa 
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Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  kind  is  the  Teutonic  word  for 
child;  “Hamlet  therefore,”  says  he,  <c  answers  with  pro- 
priety to  the  titles  of  cousin  and  son,  which  the  king  had 
given  him,  that  he  was  somewhat  more  than  cousin,  and  less 
than  son."  The  explanation  is  plausible;  but  does  not,  I 
think,  come  up  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  text,  frittering 
away  all  the  smartness  and  sting  of  the  reply. 

I have  always  supposed,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  that 
“ this  was  a proverbial  expression,”  of  very  ancient  date; 
and  have  lately  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Gorboduc,  a tragedy,  written  by  Lord 
Buckhurst,  and  first  printed  about  two  years  after  Shake- 
speare was  born,  1565.  Videna,  Gorboduc’ s Queen,  Act  iv. 
Sc.  1.  thus  expresses  her  resentment  against  her  younger 
son  Torrex,  the  murderer  of  Ferrex,  her  elder  son: 

Thou,  Porrex,  thou  this  damned  deed  hast  wrought. 
Thou,  Porrex,  thou  shalt  dearly  bye  the  same; 

Traitor  to  kin  and  kind,  to  sire  and  me, 

To  thine  own  flesh,  and  traitor  to  thyself. 

A passage  also  in  Shakespeare,  Richard  II.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 

And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  X in  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound 

senes  to  prove  the  truth  of  Hanmer’s  observation,  that  this 
was  indeed  “a  proverbial  expression;”  though  I cannot 
agree  with  him,  when  he  adds,  “ known  in  former  times  for 
a i elation  so  confused  and  blended,  that  it  was  hard  to  de- 
fineit.”  For  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
word  kind,  which  occasions  all  the  difficulty,  in  the  passages 
above  produced,  uniformly  signifies  nature,  as  may  still  far- 
ther appear,  by  comparing  them  with  the  quotations* * 


frequently  occurs  in  Shakespeare  in  that  order.  This  may  have  led  the 
learned  ISishop  into  a mistake,  and  induced  him  to  believe,  that  the  epithet 
kind  might  be  used  with  the  same  freedom,  “ kind  my  sung  whereas,  though  we 
do  frequently  meet  with  that  epithet  in  our  author  (Henry  V.  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 
Henry  \ I 1st.  Part,  Aetiii.  Sc.  1 , and  elsewhere),  yet  it  is  always  in  the  proper 
and  regular  form  of  construction;  nor  can  there  be  a single  instance  pro. 
duced,  in  all  his  works,  where  it  is  placed  before  the  pronoun,  possessive. 


* — A father  ? no  : 

In  kind  a father,  not  in  kindliness. 


Gorboduc,  Act  i.  Se.  1, 


And  eke  that  they,  whom  nature  hath  prepared 
In  time  to  take  uiy  place  in  princely  seat, 

O 
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below,  from  the  same  authors,  where  that  word  will  evidently 
admit  of  no  other  sense.  Hence  we  easily  discover  Ham- 
let’s meaning  to  be,  that  the  relation  which  he  bore  to  the 
King,  his  uncle,  was  something  more  than  that  of  cousin,  or 
nephew — [ a little  more  than  kin ] — the  King  having  now  mar- 
ried his  mother;  but  though  he  was  become  his  son  by  this 
marriage,  yet  was  his  new  relationship  still  inferior  to 
that  of  nature,  still  an  unnatural  one, — [and  less  than  kind] 
the  marriage  being  founded  in  two  unnatural  crimes,  murder 
and  incest ; hereby  sarcastically  glancing  at  the  enormity  of 
the  king’s  villainy,  who,  by  such  a complication  of  vice,  was 
against  nature,  entitled  to  call  him  his  son,  as  well  as  his 
nephew,  or  cousin. 

The  other  passage  is  in  Act  i.  Sc.  8,  where  the  Ghost, 
describing  the  unprepared  state  in  which  he  was  hurried  by 


May  not  be  thought  for  their  unworthy  life. 

And  for  their  lawless  swerving  out  of  kind, 

Worthy  to  lose  what  law  and  kind  them  gave. 

Hid.  Sc.  f. 

Only  I mean  to  shew  by  certain  rules, 

Which  kind  hath  graft  within  the  mind  of  man, 

That  nature  hath  her  order  and  her  course. 

Ibid. 

Ferrex,  my  Lord,  your  elder  son,  perhaps. 

Whom  kind  and  custom  gives  a rightful  hope 
To  be  your  heir,  and  to  succeed  your  reign, 

Shall  thiuk,  &c.  Ibid. 

This  “ kind  and  custom,'”  and  the  " lain  and  kind,”  in  the  passage  befoijf 
quoted,  arc  afterwards  explained  by  law  and  nature. 

Ferrex.  I marvel  much  what  reason  led  the  King, 

My  father,  thus,  without  all  my  desert, 

To  reve  me  half  the  kingdom,  which  by  course 
Of  law  and  nature  should  remain  to  me. 

Ibid.  Act  ii.  Sc.  i. 


But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  birds,  aud  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind, 

Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance. 

Their  natures,  and  pr-eformed  faculties. 

To  monstrous  quality  ■ ■ ■ — - 

Jul.  Caesar,  Act  i.  Sc.  S., 

The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious; 

And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are. 

Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy. 

Tit.  Andronic.  Act  ii.  Sc.  1>. 

You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the  worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Ant.  Chop.  Act  v.  Sc.  2 
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his  brother  to  the  grave,  uses  the  term  unanneaVd.  The 
line,  in  Mr.  Capell’s  edition,  runs  thus : 

Unhousel’d,  unanointed*,  unanneal'd . 

This  word  has  been  variously  written,  and  variously  inter- 
preted:— unanel'd—  importing,  according  to  Pope,  “ no 

knell  rung” — “ unknell'd,"  as  it  were,  or  “ unknoWd:" 

unaneaVd — signifying,  in  Theobald’s  opinion,  “ unanointed ' 
not  having  the  extreme  unction;  from  the  Teutonic  preposi- 
tion an , and  ole , i.  e.  oil : — and  unanneaVd , “ that  is  (says 
Hanmer)  unprepared;"  because  to  anneal  metals  is  to  prepare 
them  in  manufacture:— Perhaps,  after  all,  the  proper  read- 
ing may  be  unannul'd , from  annulus  faring],  the  obvious 
signification  of  which  is,  without  a ring  on  the  finger.  Dr. 
Ducarel,  in  a curious  work  published  a few  years  "ago,  en- 
titled “Anglo-Norman  Antiquities  considered,”  &c&  shews 
it  to  have  been  the  general  practice  to  bury  our  ancient 
kings  with  rings  upon  their  fingers;  and  mentions  particu- 
larly the  will  of  Richard  II.  who  directs  that  he  would  be 
buried  in  this  manner,  according  to  royal  custom.  This  cus- 
tom might,  probably,  prevail  in  Denmark,  as  it  did  in  this 
kingdom;  and,  if  so,  will  serve  to  explain  this  passage, 
which  has  been  given  up  by  Dr.  Johnson,  with  some  others 
of  the  critics,  and  has  proved  a puzzle  to  all. 

Caerhaes , Cornwall,  Oct.  18. 

1774,  Oct. 

Mr.  Urban, 

YOU  will  much  oblige  some  of  your  northern  readers 
by  inserting  in  your  collection  the  following  remarks  on  a 
difficult  passage  in  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  Scene  III.  Act  I, 
Folio  Edit.  Hemings  and  Condell.  1685. 

“ Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

“ Unhouzzled,  disappointed , unaneld .” 

The  word  unaneld  has  perplexed  all  the  commentators: 


* Dr.  Johnson  reads  disappointed,  in  the  sense  of  unprepared;  but  it  is  not 
probab  e that  the  poet  should  use  so  general  a term,  when  he  is  specifying  the 
particular  k.nds  of  preparat.on  the  King  wanted  when  sent  to  the  grave 
fi  vnhousPd”— confession  and  absolution no  reckoning  Lde,» 

,,dea  ° hlS  geatmL  K*P”P™*dn*u  had  been  fully  expressed  in  tbs 
preceding, 


Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my 


Sill. 
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Pope  explains  it  “ having  no  knell  rung.” — Hanmer  snp<- 
poses  it  to  signify  unprepared,  because  to  anneal  metals  is 
to  prepare  them  in  manufacture.  Theobald,  indeed, 
guessed  at  the  true  meaning,  but  his  explication  has  been 
invalidated  by  the  learned  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  after  having 
given  the  notes  of  his  predecessors,  observes,  on  his  own 
authority,  “ that  it  is  a difficult  passage,  and  that  he  had 
not  by  his  inquiry  been  able  to  satisfy  himself.”  The  sub- 
sequent extract  from  a very  scarce  and  curious  copy  of  Fa- 
bian’s Chronicle,  printed  by  Pynsen,  1516,  seems  to  remove 
every  possibility  of  doubt  concerning  the  true  signification  of 
the  words  nnhouseld  and  unaneld.  The  historian,  speaking 
of  Pope  Innocent’s  having  laid  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land under  an  interdict,  has  these  words;  “ Of  the  manor  of 
this  Enterdiccion  of  this  Lande  have  I seen  dyverse  opynyons, 
as  some  ther  be  that  saye  that  the  Lande  was  enterdyted 
thorovvly  and  the  Churchis  and  Housys  of  Relygyon  closyd, 
that  no  where  was  used  Masse,  nor  dyvyne  servyce,  by 
whiche  reason  none  of  the  V 1 1.  Sacramentis  all  this  term® 
shulde  be  mynystred  or  occupyed,  nor  Chylde  crystened, 
nor  Man  confessed,  nor  marryed ; but  it  was  not  so  strayght. 
For  there  were  dyverse  placys  in  Englond,  whiche  were  oc- 
cupyed with  dyvyne  Servyce  all  that  season  by  Lycence 
purchaced  than  or  before,  also  Chyldren  were  crvstenvd 
thoroughe  all  the  Lande  and  Men  houselyd  and  anclydP  Fol. 
14.  Septima  Pars  Johannis. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  noun-substantives  liusel  (the  eucharist) 
and  e.le  (oil)  are  plainly  the  roots  of  these  last  quoted  com- 
pound adjectives.  For  the  meaning  of  the  affix  an  to  the 
last,  I quote  Spelman’s  Gloss,  in  loco.  “ Quin  et  dictioni- 
bus  (an)  adjungitur,  siquidem  vel  majoris  notationis  gratia, 
vel  ad  sing  alar  e aliquid , vel  unicinn  demonstrandum.”  Hence 
an-elyd  should  seem  to  signify  oiled  or  anointed  by'  way  of 
eminence,  i.  e.  having  received  extreme  unction.  For  the 
confirmation  of  the  sense  given  here  there  is  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  in  the  passage.  The  historian  is  speak- 
ing of  the  VII.  Sacraments,  and  he  expressly  names  five  of 
them,  viz.  baptism,  marriage,  auricular  confession,  the 
eucharist,  and  extreme  unction. 

The  publishing  a discovery  made  by  accident  cannot 
justly  subject  me  to  the  imputation  of  vanity,  yet  I cannot 
help  thinking  it  rather  a lucky  hit  to  have  stumbled  upon  a 
passage  that  leads  to  the  certain  investigation  of  that  which 
has  perplexed  the  most  eminent  commentators  on  the  text 
vt  Shakespeare.  The  antiquary  is  desired  to  consult  the  edi- 
tion uf  Fabian,  printed  by  Pynsen,  1516,  because  there  are 
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ethers,  and  I remember  to  have  seen  one  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  with  a continuation  to  the  end  of  Queen 
Mary,  London,  1559,  in  which  the  language  is  much  mo- 
dernised.— If  l mistake  not,  our  poet  has  been  very  con- 
versant in  this  Chronicle — It  is  an  old  Gothic  pile  out  of  the 
ruins  of  which  he  seems  to  have  picked  many  of  his  foun- 
dat  ion-stones. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  J.  B. 

1776,  March. 


Mr.  Urban, 

ABOUT  twelve  months  ago  I communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  your  means,  my  thoughts  on  that  passage  in  Hamlet, 

“ Unnousel’d,  unanointed,  unaneled 

in  which  “ unanointed”  seemed  to  me  a gloss  or  explana- 
tion of  “ unaneled,”  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  allowed 
to  stand,  and  accordingly  I proposed  substituting  “ unap- 
pointed,” not  fitted  at  all  points  by  prayers,  confession,  and 
absolution.  I ventured  to  suppose  that  “ unaneled”  was 
right,  as  it  came  near  the  original  word  eXouov,  but  did  not 
then  know,  that  it  was  the  reading  of  all  the  old  editions. 
See  Supplement  to  Mr.  Steevens’s  edition.  Nor  should  1 
have  troubled  you  again  on  the  same  subject,  had  I not  said 
there,  that  I remember  to  have  read  much  the  same  words 
employed  in  recording  the  exit  of  some  of  our  sovereigns: 
— I should  have  said,  noblemen. 

The  passage  that  1 had  in  my  mind  occurs  in  a magnifi- 
cent folio,  containing  an  account  of  the  several  families  that 
have  possessed  Drayton,  &c.  in  Northamptonshire,  now  the 

estate  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  by  Halsted.  As  the 

book  is  extremely  scarce*  I shall  transcribe  a curious  pas- 
sage from  it. 

P.  218.  Deposition  of  Thomas  Merbury,  Escp  about  the 
Earl  ofMordaunt’s  death. 

*£  Which  will  the  said  Mordaunte  (a  serjent  at  law)  then 


* It  is  sometimes  said,  that  only  five  copies  of  it  were  taken  off;  which 
cannot  he  true;  as  there  are  two  copies  at  Drayton,  one  in  the  fluke 
° . Vl)>'shire’s  possession,  one  in  the  Harleian  Library,  one  not  long-  ago  in 

a circulating  library  in  London,  and  one  among  Bishop  Moore’s  books  in  the 

°yal  Library,  Cambridge,  marked  K.  1.  4.  and  most  probably  more  that  1 
have  not  heard  of. 

0 3 
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red  to  the  seid  Erie,  when  he  was  anoyled , and  in  extreme 
peynes  of  deth,  soe  that  the  seid  Erie  neither  herde,  nor 
understode,  what  the  seid  Mordaunt  red.’’ 

I suppose  the  will  was  read  while  he  was  in  anoyling, 
and  in  extreme,  &c.  so  that  he  could  not  attend.  This 
happened  24th  March,  1498. 

P.  221.  Deposition  of  Thomas  Cade,  Clarke,  Parson  of 

Buckworth. 

<£  The  seid  Erie  prayed  and  required  this  deponent  that  he 
would  housel  him — and  he  answer’d,  my  Lord,  I have  made 
ev’ry  thing  in  full  redyness  to  go  to  mass,  if  ye  be  so  pleased, 
and,  when  mass  is  done,  to  housel  you.  Ney,  seid  the  same 
Erie,  I pray  let  me  not  tarry  so  long.”  He  then  confesses 
him,  absolves  him,  saj-s  mass  in  the  chamber,  and  gives  him 
the  sacrament.  Afterwards  went  and  attended  on  high- 
mass  performed  by  the  Earl’s  chaplain  in  the  chapel.  Was 
called  in  an  hurry  to  my  Lord  by  a servant,  found  my  Lord 
all  alone , lighted  a fise  (pese  284.  perh.  peice)  of  wax  that 
was  hallowed,  and  said  these  words  following,  “ In  manus 
tuas,  Domine,  &c.  and  in  the  same  moment  the  said  Erie 
departed  to  God  out  of  this  present  lyfe  ; and  thus  this  De- 
ponent left  the  deed  body  of  the  said  Erie,  whose  soul  God 
absolve.” 

P.  222.  Deposition  of  James  Walbef.  “The  seid  Erie  was 
howsell'd  by  the  hands  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Cade.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  priest  says  nothing  of  extreme 
unction,  or  will  read  at  that  time,  and  other  witnesses  pre- 
sent; and  though  he  says  he  found  and  left  my  Lord  all 
alone,  yet  a servant  swears  that  he  staid  with  him  to  his 
death.  This  servant  might  be  the  person  that  called  the 
priest;  and  might  come  in  with  him,  and  stay  unnoticed. 

In  Leland’s  Collect,  die.  4.  309.  last  edition,  the  said 
corpse  (of  H.  VII.)  assolled,  saying  this  collect,  Absolvi- 
mus,  &c. 

We  have  therefore  here  at  least  two  words  that  may  stand 
instead  of  “ unanointed,”  viz.  unabsolved,  unassoiled;  the 
first,  I think,  rather  too  prosaic,  and  the  other  in  sound  too 
like  what  “ unaneled”  means:  I should,  therefore,  still 
prefer  “ unappointed,”  if  a good  authority  for  the  use  of 
it  could  be  produced*;  I mean,  in  the  sense  of  properly 
fitted  out  for  a joui  ney  to  the  other  world.  In  Lambard’s 


* In  the  folio  edition  in  the  Editor’s  possession,  the  line  is  printed  thus: 
“ Unhouzzled,  disappointed,  unancld.” 
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Topographical  Dictionary,  we  have,  p.  227,  Ryd  princely 
appointed.  And  as  to  “ unaneled”  for  unanoiled , it  is  remark- 
able that  absolve  is  written  assoll,  assoil , and  asseiled.  Ice- 
land's Itin.  1745,  iv.  164,  &c.  and  Lambard’s  Top.  Diet.  p. 
384. 

1 776,  April. 


LIX.  The  Latin  Adage,  Incidis  in  Scyllam,  &c.  whence  taken, 
Mr.  Urban, 

HE  following  transcript  from  Dr.  Jortin’s  life  of  Erasmus, 
vol.  ii.  page  151,  will  fully  account  for  a Latin  adage  very 
frequently  quoted;  but,  I believe,  not  commonly  attributed 
to  its  right  author.  It  will,  I doubt  not,  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  your  curious  readers;  and  the  insertion  of  it  in 
your  next  Magazine,  will  also  oblige, 


Your  constant  reader, 


Erasmophilos. 


Nov.  22. 


u Galeottus  Martins  of  Narni,  who  died  A.D.  1476,  hath 
first  discovered  that  this  verse, 

Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim, 

■was  of  Philippus  Gualterus  in  his  Alexandreis.  ‘ Hoc  carmen,’ 
says  he,  in  his  book  De  Doctrina  Promiscua,  cap.  28.  ‘ est 
Gualteri  Galli  de  gestis  Alexandri,  et  non  vagum  prover- 
bium,  ut  quidem  non  omnino  indocti  meminerunt.’ — Pa- 
quier,  in  his  llechercbes,  L.  iii.  c.  29.  hath  since  made  the 
same  remark.  This  Philippe  Gaultier  (called  de  Cliatillon, 
though  born  at  Lisle  in  Flanders)  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  We  have  from  him,  amongst  other 
v/orks,  his  poem  entitled  Alexandreis,  in  ten  books,  and  not 
in  nine,  as  says  J.  G.  Vossius  De  Poetis  Latinis,  p.  74.  The 
verse  cited  above  is  in  L.  v.  301,  where  the  Poet  address- 
ing himself  to  Darius,  who  flying  from  Alexander  iell  into 
the  hands  of  Bessus,  says; 


Quo  teudis  inertem, 


Rex  periture,  fugam  ? Nescis,  lieu  perdite,  nescis 
Quern  fugias:  hostes  incurris,  dum  tugis  hostenn 
Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim. 


1774,  Nov. 


Mcnagiana,  T.  iii.  130,” 
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LX.  Of  names  retained  when  their  origin  is  disused. 

Mr.  Urban, 

We  have  a species  of  words  in  our  language,  that  is,  cer- 
tain names  of  things,  which,  being  originally  derived  and 
borrowed  from  customs  and  practices,  now  disused,  carry 
with  them  an  air  of  impropriety,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
their  etymology  is,  in  many  cases,  very  greatly  obscured. 
To  explain  my  meaning  by  an  example — the  word  minster , 
in  Saxon,  minstre , from  the  Latin  monastcrium , we  apply  very 
generally  to  our  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  as  when 
we  say  York-minster,  or  Southwell-minster ; and  yet  these 
churches  are  at  present  very  far  from  having  any  thing  of 
the  nature  of  monasteries  in  them.  But  the  words  of  Mr. 
Thoresby,  the  famous  Leeds  antiquary,  are  so  pertinent  to 
the  subject,  that  I shall  here  transcribe  them,  as  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a proper  preamble  to  the  follow- 
ing list  or  catalogue. 

“ Reason  tells  us,”  says  this  gentleman,  ee  that,  before 
the  use  of  metals  was  found  out,  the  Aborigines  in  each 
country  would  make  use  of  stones,  Hints,  shells,  bones.  See. 
formed,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  to  the  various  uses 
they  designed  them  ; and  it  is  usual  for  such  instruments  or 
utensils  gratefully  to  retain,  even  in  different  languages, 
the  memory  of  the  matter  they  were  first  made  of,  as  coch- 
leare, a spoon,  (tho’  of  metal)  because  cockle-shells  were  first 
used  for  that  purpose.  So  candle-stick,  or  staff  (for  it  is  can- 
dle std’k  in  the  Saxon  monuments);  so  likewise  hooks  (Amos 
iv.  2.)  in  the  original,  is  thorns,  with  which  they  used  to 
pierce  fish,  before  they  had  the  skill  of  applying  iron  to 
that  use.  And,  to  give  but  one  instance  more,  the  sharp 
knives  (Josh.  v.  2.)  used  in  circumcision,  are,  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  (who  received  their  very  names  from  the  weapon 
called  sex,  or  seax,  culter,  gladius)  sti led  stenene  sex,  (Mr. 
Thwaites’s  Sax,  Hept.)  which  in  the  original  is  knives  of  flint, 
which  is  more  agreeable  both  to  those  parts  ol  the  world, 
where  there  was  but  little  iron,  and  to  that  operation, 
wherein  the  Jewish  Doctors  say  that  sharp  flints  or  stones 
were  used*.” 

All  I shall  add  to  these  learned  and  judicious  observations, 


* Mr.  Thoresby,  in  Lelsind’s  Itinerary,  vol.  iv.  p.  7.  See  also  his  Museum, 
p.  MiG,  where  the  same  is  repeated. 
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is,  that  the  horn  was  anciently  used  for  a drinking  vessel,  as 
indeed  it  still  is  in  many  country  places,  and  retained  the 
name  ot  a horn,  though  made  of  richer  materials;  whence 
Athenacus,  from  Pindar,  says,  If  xgyvgew v u>  Tm/olUg,  drink- 

ing out  of  silver  horns* ; and  that,  to  the  list  which  is  intend- 
ed to  follow,  many  names  of  places  in  England  might  be  an- 
nexed, which  are  formed  from  the  religious  houses  that 
once  there  subsisted,  but  are  now  no  more  : as  Monks- Hor- 
ton, Monks-Ilisborough,  &c.  Warminster,  Westminster, 
&c.  Abbots- Langley,  Abbots-Bromley,  &c.  Many  towns 
are  also  denominated  from  saints,  with  whom  we  have 
at  this  day  no  concern,  as  St.  Albans’s,  St.  Edmundsbury, 
St.  Neot’s,  St.  Ive’s,  &c.  and  again,  that  some  saints,  in 
great  esteem  anciently,  no  doubt,  are,  at  this  time,  so 
rarely  heard  of,  and  so  little  known,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
sometimes  to  investigate  them. — I now  go  on  to  the  list. 

The  Bark. 

By  this  word,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  meant  the  can- 
dle-box, which  hangs  in  the  common  room,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  ends,  or  pieces  of  candles.  The  reason  of 
the  name  is,  that,  at  first,  it  was  only  a piece  of  bark  nailed 
up  against  the  vvali,  as  sometimes  one  sees  it  now  at  this 
day ; but,  in  other  houses,  it  still  retains  the  name,  though 
it  be  made  ot  better  materials,  of  brass  or  tin. 

Borsholder. 

In  the  ancient  police  of  this  kingdom,  established,  as  sup- 
posed, by  King  vElfred,  the  counties  were  divided  into 
hundreds  and  tithings,  so  that  every  man  lived  in  some 
tithing.  And  “ that,”  says  Mr.  Lambarde,  the  famous 
Kentish  antiquary,  “ which  in  the  West  Country,  was  at 
that  time,  and  yet  is,  called  a tithing,  is,  in  Kent,  termed 
a bo  row,  of  the  Saxon  word  both,  which  signifyeth  a pledge , 
or  a surety e ; and  the  chief  of  these  pledges,  which  the 
western  men  [and  we  may  add  the  northern  men]  call  a 
tithingman,  they  of  Kent  name  a borsholder,  of  the  Saxon 
words  borhes  ealder,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  ancient,  or 
elder,  ot  the  pledges.' f”  1 he  borsholder  answers  in  some 


* Athonaeus,  T.ih.  ii. 
t LUtnbarde’s  Perambulation  of  Kent 
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respects  to  the  petty  constable,  and  the  name  is  still  con- 
tinued m Kent,  though  King  Alfred’s  establishment  is  now 
grown  obsolete. 


A Broom. 

This  was  formerly  made  of  the  shrub  of  that  name 
but  is  now  applied  to  implements  of  the  same  use,  though 
jnade  of  birchen  twigs,  or  hogs’  bristles. 

Napier's , or  Neper's  Bones. 

These  are  an  instrument,  invented  by  J.  Neper,  Baron  of 
Merchiston,  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
multiplication  and  division  of  large  numbers;  and  they 
keep  the  name  of  bones,  though  they  are  usually  made  of 
box;  the  first  set,  no  doubt,  as  made  by  his  Lordship,  were 
of  bone. 


Bake-stone. 

The  bake-stone  used  in  the  north  for  baking  of  oat-cakes 
was  at  first  of  stone;  and  thence  took  its  name.  It  is  now 
sometimes  made  of  sow  metal,  but  nevertheless  is  still 
called  a bake-stone;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that, 
stones  are  now  more  commonly  used  for  the  purpose. 

Bonfire. 

This  is  so  called  according  to  Mr.  Bagford,  in  his  letter  to 
T.  Hearne,  (Leland’s  Collection,  I.  p.  LXXV1.)  because  it 
was  originally  made  of  bones.  See  also  Bourne,  Antiq. 
Vulg.  p.  215.  and  T.  Hearne’ s Prtef.  ad  Gul.  Neubrig.  Hist, 
p.  LXXII.  However,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  some  doubt 
about  the  occasion  of  this  name,  since  Stowe  says,  (Survey 
of  London,  p.  307.  edit.  1754.)  speaking  of  bonfires  in  the 
streets,  and  the  tables  there  set  out  with  sweet  bread  and 
good  drink,  “ These  were  called  bonfires,  as  well  of  good 
amity  amongst  neighbours,  that,  being  before  at  controversy, 
were  there  by  the  labour  of  others  reconciled,  and  made  of 
bitter  enemies  loving  friends;  as  also  for  the  virtue  that  a 
great  fire  hath,  to  purge  the  infection  of  the  air.”  He  in- 
timates in  the  same  page,  that  these  fires  were  usually  made 
of  wood.  Let  the  reader  judge ;•  but  I must  observe,  that, 
if  bones  were  formerly  used  as  the  fuel,  they  are  now  uni- 
versally left  olf,  though  the  name  remains. 
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Candlestick. 

This  was  once  also  called  candlestaff;  and  it  is  certain* 
that,  before  metals  and  better  materials  were  used,  nothin” 
but  a stick  was  employed.  I have  seen  a stick  slit  atone 
end  for  the  purpose”  of  holding  the  candle,  as  also  three 
nails  stuck  in  a stick  for  the  same  use;  and  we  still  call  this 
utensil  a candlestick,  though  it  may  be  made  of  silver,  brass, 
glass,  ike. 

Christ-Cross-Row. 

The  alphabet  is  commonly  so  called,  though  now  it  is  often 
printed  without  a cross  being  prefixed,  as  formerly. 

Card,  or  Seaman’s  Card. 

This  means  the  mariner’s  compass,  the  points  beino-  de- 
lineated on  a card  anciently,  whatever  they  are  now^  and 
so  it  is  called  a card  still. 

Horn,  and  French  Horn. 

At  first,  horns  were  used  both  for  blowing  and  drinking, 
and  the  name  continued,  though  both  the  drinking-horn  and 
the  blowing-horn  were  made  of  better  substances,  ivory 
silver,  brass,  &c. 

An  Iron,  or  Smoothing-Iron. 

These  were  made  at  first  of  hammered  iron,  but  no\r  are 
generally  made  of  sow-metal,  but  are  still  called  irons. 

Kerchief,  and  Handkerchief. 

The  kerchief,  as  the  French  word  converchef  imports,  was 
originally  worn  on  the  head,  but  now,  though  it  keeps  the 
name,  it  is  commonly  worn  about  the  neck  or  in  the  pocket, 
and  so  there  is  an  impropriety  in  terming  it  an  handkerchief. 

Leaf. 

This  answers  to  the  Latin  folium,  which  was  applied  to 
nooks,  because  the  ancients  wrote  on  the  leaves  of  trees  or 
p ants.  The  Latin  liber  in  like  manner  took  its  name  from 
ne  torF  on  winch  they  wrote.  We,  though  we  write  on 
papei,  still  keep  calling  the  constituent  parts  of  books. 
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Pot. 

A pot  is  properly,  and  in  strictness  of  speech,  a vessel 
made  of  earth;  lienee  a potter  and  a pottery;  but  it  is  now- 
applied  to  utensils  for  boiling,  though  they  are  composed  of 
very  different  materials,  as  brass  or  iron;  as  also  to  vessels 
for  drinking,  though  they  consist  of  silver  (as  the  coffee- 
pot), or  pewter.  By  a pot  of  beer  we  also  mean  a quart. 

Pole,  or  Perch. 

This  is  now  a certain  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and  a half, 
forty  poles  making  a quarter  of  an  acre:  the  reason  of  this 
name  is,  that,  though  land  may  be  now  measured  by  a 
chain,  the  custom  formerly  was  to  do  it  by  a pole  of  this 
length.  The  case  is  the  same  with  a rod  of  work,  which  no 
doubt  was  measured  at  first  by  a rod  or  pole;  as  likewise 
with  the  yard,  the  length  of  three  feet,  which  was  adjusted 
by  a yerde  or  virga,  of  that  length.  Yerde  and  rod  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  same  word,  by  a metathesis  of  letters,  as  com- 
mon in  our  language.  Hither  also  may  be  referred  the 
eord,  meaning  a certain  and  determinate  quantity  of  wood, 
when  stacked,  namely  as  much  as  was  usually  measured  at 
once  by  a cord  or  string. 

Pasteboard. 

The  covers  of  books  were  anciently  made  of  boards; 
many  are  now  remaining  in  their  original  binding  made  of 
that  material.  Folds  of  paper  were  afterwards  pasted  toge- 
ther for  covers;  and  this  substance,  though  so  different 
from  the  former,  preserved  the  name  of  board,  being  called 
pasteboard. 

Poking-Stick,  or  Setting-Stick. 

This  is  now  commonly  made  of  bone  or  steel,  but  for- 
merly was  really  a stick.  V.  Stowe,  Chronicle  p.  10j8. 

Stirrop. 

It  is  evident  from  various  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  at 
first,  people  rode  without  either  saddles  or  stirrops  ; and 
when  tht*  latter  began  to  be  used  here  in  this  island,  espe- 
cially by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  a rope  was  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  mounting,  and  was  termed  a stigh-rope,  from 
s tig  a n,  aseendere.  That  this  is  the  true  etymology  of  the 
v a. is  evident  from  the  Saxon  name  of  the  thing,  stigerayet, 
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sfapia.  There  is  no  rope,  however,  used  at  this  day  about 
the  modern  stirrops.  Of  this,  and  sallet-oil,  I may  say  more 
to  you  perhaps  hereafter;  at  present  I go  on. 

Scabbard. 

The  sheath  used  for  a sword,  of  which  Junius  gives  this 
etymon:  “ Videtur  esse  a Teut.  Schap,  promptuarium, 
theca.  V.  qua:  infra  annotamus  in  Seep,  camera.  Gavvino 
Episc.  Dunkel.  in  Scot,  translatione  Virgiliana,  circa  ini-, 
tium  xi.  jEneid.  evore  scalbert  dicitur  eburnea  vagina.”  I 
think  it  very  plain  from  this  passage  of  Gavvin  Douglas,  that 
the  true  orthography  is  scalboi'd,  corrupted  since  to  scabbard. 
ISow  scalbord  implies  a board,  or  rather  two  pieces  of  board, 
hollowed  for  the  reception  of  the  blade  of  the  sword,  and 
then  fastened  together  with  glue.  The  two  pieces  would 
be  called  scales , just  as  the  two  lamina:  in  the  handle  of  a 
knife  are  termed  by  the  cutlers,  scales.  In  short,  the  sheath 
of  tlie  sword  was  formerlv,  as  I apprehend,  made  of  wood, 
though  it  is  now  composed  of  leather.  Mr.  Ed.  Lhuyd,  in 
Archaeol.  Brit.  p.  1 5,  writes  it  sgabard. 

A Stone. 

A weight  of  14lb.  in  some  places  only  of  8lb.  The  rea-= 
son  of  the  name  is,  that  weights  at  first  were  generally 
made  of  stone,  I)eut.  xxv.  13.  and  we  see  some  few  of  the 
sort  now;  but  most  commonly  they  are  made,  the  larger 
ones  especially,  of  lead,  but  still  go  by  the  old  name. 

Stone-Bow. 

This  is  the  cross-bow.  Wisdom  of  Sol.  v.  22.  and  Little- 
ton’s Diet,  in  voce.  The  French  call  it  pierrier.  The  reason 
of  the  term  in  both  languages  is,  that  formerly  the  bullet,  dis- 
charged by  the  cross-bow,  was  commonly  made  of  stone. 

Stean-Pot. 

This  should,  by  the  etymon,  be  made  of  stone,  but  is 
Usually  earthenware. 

Touch-Hole. 

Our  fne-arms  were  at  first  discharged  by  applying  a 
lighted  match  to  the  touch-hole,  and  consequently  by 
touching  the  hole,  as  is  now  done  in  firing  great  guns. 
And  though  that  method  is  now  left  off,  by  means  of  the 
later  improvement  of  the  lock,  the  hole  still  keeps  its  old 
name. 
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Treacle. 

Onfistw,  Theriaca , corrupted  afterwards  to  theriacal,  was 
originally  a medicine,  or  compound,  good  against  the  bite 
of  a serpent.  From  this  theriacal  comes  the  modern  word 
treacle;  and  though  the  treacle  of  the  apothecary,  and  the 
grocer’s  treacle,  which  is  the  molasses,  are  not  now  used 
with  any  such  intention,  they  still  keep  a name  borrowed 
from  the  first  intention  of  the  medicine  or  antidote. 

Thirdborow. 

This  is  a corruption  of  headborow,  the  same  in  the  north 
As  tithingman,  or  borsholder  in  the  south.  See  borsholder. 

Upshot. 

Though  archery  is  now  so  much  disused  amongst  us,  the 
term  upshot  (for  which  see  Stowe’s  Survey  ot  London, 
I.  p.  302),  in  the  sense  of  the  end  or  conclusion  of  any  busi- 
ness, is  still  retained. 

Window. 

The  windows  of  houses  and  churches  were  either  entirely 
open,  or  tilled  with  lattice-work,  formerly.  Hence  Judges, 
v.  28.  we  read,  “ The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a win- 
dow, and  cried  through  the  lattice.”  These  apertures  were 
commonly  the  places  where  the  wind  entered  the  buildings, 
and  so  took  the  name  of  window',  though  now,  being  closed 
with  glass,  nothing  of  that  nature  attends  them;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  now  so  contrived  as  to  exclude  the  wind# 

Ward. 

A term  relative  to  a forest,  and  still  used  in  places  to 
which  forests  extended ; though  such  forests  are  now  no 
more.  The  same  may  be  said  of  forests  themselves,  which 
are  still  so  called,  though  they  are  not  now  properly  forests. 

These,  Mr.  Urban,  are  all  the  instances  1 can  recollect  at 
present:  many  more,  no  doubt,  will  occur  to  others,  u'ho, 
perhaps  may  not  be  displeased  to  be  put  into  a way  of 
thinking  on  a subject  that  is  sure  to  afford  them  some  amuse- 
ment. 

Yours,  &e. 

1774,  June,  July.  T.  Row. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I HERE  beg  leave  to  add,  as  a supplement  to  what  I ad- 
vanced in  your  late  Magazine  on  the  word  stirrop , that,  in 
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Matth.  Paris,  p.  565,  the  word  Strepa  apparently  signifies  a 
tftirrop.  See  also  Dr.  Watts’s  Glossary  there  in  voce.  St. 
Jerome,  again,  has  strapia,  for  the  same  thing:  and  there 
is  likewise  such  a word  in  Latin  as  struppus , for  a string  or 
thong;  whence  some,  perhaps,  may  incline  to  fancy  (the 
lovers,  I mean,  of  etymology),  that  the  word  stirrop  may 
have  come  to  us  from  some  of  those  barbarous  Latin  words*; 
that  the  strap  and  stirrop  had  the  same  original,  and  that 
they  meant  one  and  the  same  thing.  Dr.  Watts,  I think 
was  of  that  opinion;  and  it  is  certain,  that  strepe , in  Blount’s 
Tenures,  p.  33,  signifies  a stirrop,  and  that  Dr.  Littleton,  in 
the  word  stmppus , says,  “ Mine  Angl.  a strap,  a stirrup.” 
But  now',  as  I esteem  the  orthography  of  the  word  to  be 
stirrop  (so  Skelton  writes  it,  p.  188),  and  not  stirrup , as  Dr. 
Littleton  gives  itf,  it  is  more  natural  to  think  it  took  its 
name  from  a rope,  formerly  used  instead  of  a leathern  strap 
now  in  vogue,  sti-rope  meaning  the  rope  by  which  they  used 
to  ascend  or  mount  their  horses.  Thus,  sty  signifies  to 
ascend,  in  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  p.  4U2,  where  Sir 
Anthony  Woodvile,  Lord  Rivers,  says, 

Then  grew  the  king  and  realm  to  quiet  rest, 

Our  stock  and  friends  still  stying  higher  and  higher. 

And  stee-hopping  is  playing  the  hobby-horse,  that  is,  hop* 
ping  high,  in  Somersetshire.  Hence  also  the  word  stile 
scalaiium,  scala , from  the  A.  Sax.  stigle , which  word  stile 
is  pronounced,  in  Derbyshire,  slee,  the  very  name  they 
gi\e  to  a ladder  m Yorkshire,  the  degrees  of  which  are  in 
many  places  called  steles.  Hence,  again,  the  word  stair 
comes  from  the  Saxon  stegher,  gradus,  which  is  derived  from 
stigan,  ascendere,  as  sty,  site,  stile , or  stigle,  or  steles 
above-mentioned,  all  are.  This  etymology"  of  the  word 
stirrop  is  certainly  much  corroborated  by  the  Saxon  name 
of  it,  which  I mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  viz.  stigerapa 
plainly  shewing,  that  it  is  an  easy  derivation  from  stigh- 
rope,  and  manifestly  ought  to  have  the  preference  before 
any  of  those  barbarous  words  specified  above. 

I shall  now  take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Urban,  to  add  a word  on 
sallet-oil ; a subject  intimately  connected  with  my  late  pa- 
per, but  for  which  I had  then  no  room.  People  are  very 


* Slippa  is  used,  in  Blount’s  Tenures,  p.  SI,  for  a stirrup  ; but  I suspect 
2 to  be  ao  error,  for  sttppa,  which  occurs  in  Camden,  Col.  1 023. 

Stuirup  IS°  30  Wfitci  il»  aca2'  377 > aiore  corruptly,  viz 
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apt  to  imagine,  that  this  sort  of  oil  is  named  from  its  being 
used  in  mixing  salladsfor  eating , as  if  the  true  way  of  writing 
it  was  sallctd-oil ; but,  Sir,  the  oil  used  in  cookery  was  always 
of  a better  and  sweeter  sort  than  that  rank  stuff  called  sallet- 
oil.  The  truth  is,  the  sallet  was  the  head-piece  in  the  times 
that  defensive  armour  was  so  much  in  use,  and  sallet-oil 
was  that  sort  of  oil  which  was  used  for  the  cleaning  and 
brightening  it  and  the  rest  of  the  armour.  Thus,  you  have 
“a  sallet  and  ij  sculles”  in  the  inventory  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Rector  of  Stavely,  co.  Derb.  The  word  occurs  again  in 
the  inventory  of  Pet.  Tretchvile,  Esq.  anno  1581 ; and  also 
in  the  description  of  the  sarcastical  coat  of  arms  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey, 


Arise  up,  Jacke,  and  put  on  thy  salatt. 

In  an  indictment  for  an  assault  of  the  citizens  of  Canterbury, 
anno  1501,  upon  the  people  of  Christ-Church  there,  it  runs, 
Brigenderis,  jackys,  salettis,  scullis,  & gauntelettis,  ike.” 
where  the  assault,  mentioned  likewise  in  English,  stands 
thus,  “ Brygandyrons,  jakks,  salets,  sculles,  and  other  ar- 
mor.” See  also  Dr.  Cowel  in  voce , and  Fabian,  p.  404, 
whose  words  are,  “and  dyd  on  him  hys  bry ganders  set  with 
gylt  nayle,  and  his  salet  and  gylte  sporres.”  In  sum,  it  is 
the  French  word  salade,  for  which  see  the  dictionaries,  and 
Menage’s  Origine  de  La  Lang.  Franc,  in  voce.  On  the  whole, 
you  see,  Sir,  what  is  most  to  the  point,  that  though  the  sal- 
jet  is  now  entirely  out  of  date,  yet  the  oil  retains  the  name, 
which  is  the  very  thing  I proposed,  in  these  short  sketches, 
to  illustrate. 

I am,  &c. 

1774,  Sept.  T.  ROW. 
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Mr.  LTrban, 

As  matters  of  singularity  are  sometimes  received  as  pro- 
per subjects  for  vour  entertaining  Melange , I shall  beg 
leave  to  introduce  one  here.  Hubald,  a monk,  -who 
flourished  A.  D.  916,  and  consequently  in  the  tenth  century, 
otherwise  called  the  obscure  age,  wrote  a book,  consisting  of 
800  hexameter  verses,-  in  praise  of  baldness,  \vhert'of  every 
line  began  with  C,  anil  he  addressed  his  work  to  C lnulesj 
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the  Bald,  or  Carolus  Calvus,  the  Emperor.  This  piece, 
winch  beg-an,  k * 

“ Carmina  clarisonse  calvis  cantate  Camceme, 

Comere  condigno  conabor  carmine  calvos,”  ’ 

has  been  several  times  printed.  This  reminds  one  of  what 
J11I.  Capitohnus  relates  concerning  the  strange  whim  of  the 
young  Emperor  Antonins  Geta,  who  ordered  for  his  dinner 
such  dishes  as  began  with  the  same  letter.  But  as  the  pas- 
sage is  curious,  and  not  long,  1 will  here  transcribe  it;  “ Ha- 
bebat  etiam  istam  consuetudinem,  ut  convivia  et  maxima 
prandia  per  singulas  literas  juberet.  scientibus  servis,  velut 
in  quo  erat  anser,  aprugna,  anas;  item  pullus,  perdix,  pa- 
vo,  porcellus,  piscis,  perna,  et  qua?  in  earn  literam  eenera 
edulium  caderent;  et  item  fasianus,  farta,  ficus,  et  talia.” 

But,  to  be  ingenuous,  Mr.  Urban,  I have  a motive  of  mv 
own  tor  troubling  you,  at  this  time,  with  the  above  fanciful 
puerilities;  for  l really  want  some  information  and  assistance 
m legard  to  a matter  of  the  same  kind,  which  I am  just  now 
going-  to  mention.  There  has  come  to  my  hand'  a small 
book  m 24°,  intitled, 

£‘  Nugae  venales.  Sive  Thesaurus  vivendi  et  jocandi  Ad 
gravissimos  sever issi mosque  viros,  Patres  Melancholiorum 
conscn ptos.  Anno  1648.  Prostant  apud  neminem ; sed 
tainen  vbique.  It  is  a jest  book  in  Latin,  much  like  that  of 
Bicodemus  Fnschhnus  and  Henricus  Bebelius,  printed  to- 
gether at  Amst.  1651.  Now,  Sir,  at  the  end  of  the  book  in 
question,  there  is  a little  piece  with  a new  paging,  but,  as 
has  the  same  cut,  and  printed  the  same  year,  may  be 

tied  Cd  UP°11  3S  a Palt’  °r  an  aPPendix  to  the  former,  'inti- 

“ Pubr|la  Porcorum  per  P.  Porcium,  Poetam. 

J’araclesis  pro  Potore. 

Perlege  porcorum  pulcherrima  prmlia,  Potor, 

I otando  poteiis  placidum  proterre  poesiu.” 

It  is  a satirical  jumble  of  words  aimed  at  the  obesity  and 
az  111  ess  of  the  prelates,  and  alluding  to  contentions  between 
them  and  the  interior  clergy,  or  laity,  but  whether  to  any 
paiticular  contest  t am  at  a loss  to  find  out,  and  therefore 
1 any  of  your  learned  correspondents  happen  to  know  any 
tlnng  of  the  story,  or  Us  author,  I shall  be  obliged  to  them 
for  then-  information.  For  my  part,  1 have  run  the  piece 
<!,  mt  can  understand  little  or  nothing  of  it,  insoinucii 
' , , under  a necessity  of  intreating  assistance  from 
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elsewhere.  However,  to  give  the  reader  some  imperfect 
notion  of  its  whimsicalness  and  extravagance;  I shall  subjoin 
the  Dedication  prefixed  in  prose,  as  containing  something 
like  the  argument  of  the  performance,  and  after  that  a few 
of  the  lines. 

“ Potentissimo  Patrono  Porcianorum,  P.  Porcius  Poeta. 
Prosperitatem  precatur  plurimam. 

“ Postquam  publice  porci  putamur,  pracstantissime  Pa- 
tronc,  placuit  porcorum  pugnam  poemate  pangere,  potissi- 
me  proponendo  pericula  pinguium  praelatorum  ; pugnant- 
pigriter  pusillanimi  pnelali  propter  pinguedinis  pondus, 
porro  potentius  porcelli  pauca  proceritate  perpoliti:  prop- 
terea  placeat  precor  puerile  poema  perlegere  porcorum  por- 
cellorumque  pugnam  propositionibus  pictam  paribus,  pert 
prscpostere.” 

The  poem  begins, 

u Plaudite  porcelli,  porcorum  pigra  propago 
Progreditur,  plures  porci  pinguedine  pleni. 
Pugnantes  pergunt,  pecudum  pars  prodigiosa- 
Perturbat  pede  petrosas  plerumque  plateas, 

Pars  portentose  populornm  prata  profanat, 

Pars  pungit  populando  potens,  pars  plurima  plagis 
Praetendit  punire  pares,  prosternere  parvos,”  See. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

f 776,  Nov.  T.  Row'. 

Mr.  Urban, 

ON  perusing  your  Magazine  for  Nov.  1776,  wherein  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Row  has  given  an  account  of  a singular  pub- 
lication, intitled  “ Nugte  Venales;”  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I could  in  some  measure  give  him  the  information  he  de- 
sired respecting  the  author  of  the  poem  affixed  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  Joculatoria. 

When  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1774,  I was  favoured  with  a 
sight  of  the  piece  Mr.  R.  has  described,  w hich  was  delivered 
to  me  as  a curious  production  of  a music-master  (I  think  a 
German)  then  in  the  university,  a Mr.  Lates.  It  begins  with, 
the  lines  given  in  your  Magazine. 

Plaudite  Porcelli,  Porcorum  Pigra  Propago 

Progreditur’  ’ — 

and  consisted  of  about  3 50. 

What  might  be  the  musician’s  intention  of  palming  on 
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the  world,  as  his  own,  a composition  incontestably  the  off- 
spring of  another,  l will  not  pretend  to  say — But  that  it  had 
been  printed  “ as  yet  Mr.  Lates’s  image  being  unformed,” 
is  sufficiently  clear  from  a review  of  “ Les  Bigarrures  du 
Seigneur  des  Accords,”  and  of  the  “ Amphitheatrum  Sa- 
pientiae  Socraticac  of  Dornavius. — In  both  these  the  poem 
is  ascribed  to  an  “ Allemande,  one  Petrus  Porcius,  so  nick- 
named from  the  subject-matter  he  so  laboriously  and  fanci- 
fully discussed,  his  real  name  being  Petrus  Placentius.” 
f his  account  is  further  confirmed  by  Baillet,  in  his  tract 
‘‘  des  Auteurs  deguisez.”  The  passage  relative  to  our  au- 
thor runs  thus:  “Kuhn  il  s’est  trouve  un  poete,  qui  voulant 
decrire  un  Combat  de  Pores,  s’est  fait  appeller  Publius 
I oicius—  son  ouvrage  estoit  un  de  ces  poemes  que  nous  ap- 
pelions  Lettrisez  ou  I autogrammes,  et  tous  les  mots  de  la 
piece  commen^ant  par  la  Lettre  P,  il  n’auroit  rien  mrste  de 
son  oeconomie,  s’il  s’estoit  appelle  Petrus  Placentin us,  qui 
estoit  son  nom,  mais  il  luy  prefera  celuy  de  Porcius.” 

To  these  authorities  may  be  added  that  of  Mr.  Le  Clerc, 
who  hath  given  us  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  with  an 
account  of  his  other  publications,  though  he  wholly  differs 
lom  Dornavius  and  Baillet  in  his  pramomen.  Le  Clerc 
says  that  his  name  was  Johannes  Leo  Placentius,  a Domini- 
can monk,  born  at  St.  Imden,  and  lived  in  the  16th  ao-e, 
m 1.536;  that  he  composed  a history  of  the  bishops'5 of 
iongies,  Maestricht,  and  Liege,  taken  out  of  fabulous  me- 
moirs, and  several  poems,  among  the  rest,  one  de  Porcorum 
i ugna,  all  the  words  whereof  begin  with  the  letter  P,  imi- 
tating one  Theobald  us,  a monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict 
who  (as  your  correspondent  has  remarked)  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  to  whom  he  presented  a Panegyric 
on  Baldness,  every  word  beginning  with  the  letter  C.  From 
the  matter  of  Piacentius’s  poem,  it  appears  to  be  written  by 
one  to  whom  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  obnoxious, 
being  levelled,  m a satirical  strain,  (as  Mr.  Row  observes  ) 
against  their  obesity  and  indolence;  though  the  contest  be* 
tween  them  and  the  inferior  clergy  may  be  referred,  I should 
rather  suppose,  to  the  “ Liecntia  Poetica,”  than  to  any  real 
occurrence,  or  probably  to  some  incident  in  the  fabulous 
memoirs  above  noticed.  The  catalogue  of  authors  that  have 
bus  trilled  away  their  time,  might  be  numerously  enlarged 
whose  compositions  must  have  cost  vast  labour  m the  pro- 
uction,  and  are  equally  useless  and  illuuduble  when  com- 
posed.—for,  as  Martial  says— 
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Turpe  cst  difficiles  habere  nugasr 
Et  stnltus  labor  ineptiarum. — - 

I cannot  quit  the  subject  without  remarking,  that  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Addison  has  humourously  ridiculed  the  writers 
of  this  stamp,  in  the  59th  and  613d  Nos.  of  his  Spectator; 
among  others,  Tryphiodorus,  deservedly  known  to  the 
world  by  a poem  intitled,  iaioy  AAnm,  the  Destruction  of 
Troy,  being  a sequel  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  by 
•the  late  learned  Mr,  Merrick. 

I am,  Sir,  yours, 

1777,  Feb.  J.  P<i 


LXI1.  Conjecture  on  an  obscure  Passage  in  ShakespearP. 

AIr.  Urban, 

Or  to  take  anns  against  a sea  of  troubles." 

Hamlet,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

The  incongruity  of  metaphors  in  these  well-known  words 
has  exercised  the  pens  of  many  a critical  admirer  of  Shake- 
speare ; but  there  is  another  passage  in  the  same  play, 
which  has  not  been  so  frequently  noticed,  though,  according 
to  the  present  reading,  the  images  in  it  seem  to  be  rather 
improperly  blended.  The  lines  to  which  I refer  are  in  Act  II, 
Scene  2.  where  Polonius,  having  d scovered  his  want  of  sa- 
gacity in  advising  Ophelia  to  discountenance  Hamlet’s  ad- 
dresses, because  he  thought  the  prince  only  trifled  with  his 
daughter,  delivers  himself  as  follows: 

u That  hath  made  him  mad. 

I’m  sorry,  that  with  better  speed,  and  judgment 
I had  not  quoted  him.” 

Dr.  Warburton  peremptorily  pronounced  quoted  to  be  non- 
sense, and  said  it  appeared,  though  he  shewed  not  how,  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  noted ; and  Dr.  Johnson,  not  approving 
of  this  alteration,  was  willing  to  believe,  that  quote  here  sig- 
nifies to  reckon,  to  take  an  account  of,  to  take  the  quotient  or 
result  of  a computation.  However,  as  this  very  learned 
editor,  notwithstanding  “ his  longer  acquaintance  with  the 
lexicography  of  our'  language  than  any  other  writer, ’’  has-- 
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not  cited  an  instance  of  this  use  of  the  word  quote,  I may 
venture  to  conclude  he  had  never  met  with  one  in  any 
author. — I am,  I must  own,  inclined  to  suspect  that  for 
quoted  we  ought  to  read  quailed.  The  omission  of  the  i in 
the  dipthong  oi  might  easily  happen  through  the  negligence 
or  inattention  of  a transcriber,  a printer,  or  a corrector  of 
the  press;  and  some  reasons  may  be  given  why  this  emenda- 
tion ought  not  to  be  deemed  a whimsical  surmise. — In  the 
old  quarto  the  word  is  voted ; and  I have  a notion,  that  coit  or 
quoit,  in  our  ancient  English  writers,  was  oftener  spelt  in- 
discriminately with  a c or  a q,  than  quote.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
Dictionary,  also  specifies  the  verb  to  quoit  to  be  both  of  the 
active  and  neuter  kind;  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the 
words  with  speed  anil  judgment  are  completely  adapted  to 
the  diversion  of  coy  ting,  so  styled  in  the  stat.  of  33  of  Hen. 
\ III.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  in  the  same  speech 
the  same  metaphor  is  pursued  by  Polonius,  when  he  acknow- 
ledges, 

(<  Beshrevv  my  jealousy ; 

It  seems  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
io  vast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.” — 


2 no i ted  is  undoubtedly  a quaint  expression,  and  therefore 
Shakespeare  might  u ith  he  greater  propriety  let  it  fall  from 
the  tongue  of  a conceited  and  pedantic  old  courtier. — This 
conjecture  is,  however,  thrown  out  by  one  who  professes 
himself  to  be  little  skilled  in  the  game  of  criticism;  but  if  it 
falls  short  of  the  mark,  it  may  be  a direction  to  some  expert 
player,  anil  enable  him  with  better  speed  and  judgment  to 
quoit  the  true  meaning  of  the  poet. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  kc. 

1776,  Xov.  W.  6c  D. 


I.X1IL.  On  the  Introduction  of  Letters  into  Greece. 

Mr.  Urban, 

TlIE  learned  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  account  of  his  late  travels, 
tells  us,  that  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  imported  by  Cadmus 
from  Phcenicia,  consisted  of  sixteen  letters;  that  Palamedes 
added  Jour  more,  and  Simonides  the  other  four.  Dr* 
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Gregory  Sharp,  however,  in  his  Origin  and  Structure  of  the 
Greek  Tongue,  gives  a very  different  relation  of  this  matter. 
We  are  informed,  says  the  Doctor,  by  Diodorus,  the  Sici- 
lian, that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  letters 
were  invented  by  the  Syrians,  from  whom  the  Phoenicians 
first  learned  their  use,  and  then  communicated  them  to 
the  Greeks.  Herodotus,  declaring  his  own  opinion,  says, 
that  the  Phoenicians,  under  Cadmus,  brought  learning  into 
Greece,  and  that  the  Greeks  had  not  earlier  the  use  of  let- 
ters. This  is  contradicted  by  Diodorus,  Pausanias,  Zeno- 
bius, and  others.  Diodorus  informs  us,  that  Linus  com- 
posed a book  upon  the  acts  of  the  first  Dionysius,  in  Pelas- 
gic  characters ; and  that  the  same  were  used  by  Orpheus 
and  by  Pronepides,  the  preceptor  of  Homer.  Zenobius 
says,  that  Cadmus  slew  Linus,  for  teaching  characters  dif- 
fering from  his;  and  Pausanias,  in  his  Attics,  assures  us,  that 
he  himself  saw  an  inscription  upon  the  tomb  of  Coroebus, 
who  lived  at  the  time  when  Crotopus,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Deucalion,  was  King  of  the  Argives.  Letters, 
therefore,  were  in  use  long  before  the  arrival  of  Cadmus. 
Letters  were  first  introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy  by  the 
Pelasgi ; they  were  afterwards  subjected  to  some  consider- 
able alterations  by  Cadmus,  and  further  still  by  the  Ionians. 
The  Africans,  Spaniards,  Celts,  and  Etrurians,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  ail  made  use  of  Pelasgic  or 
Phoenician  letters.  The  Greeks,  at  first,  had  no  more  than 
sixteen:  these,  without  the  names  of  Alpha,  Beta,  &c.  they 
received  from  the  old  Pelasgi.  When  Cadmus  entered 
Greece,  lie  gave  them  the  names,  and  added  to  the  old 
characters  three  more  letters,  Zeta,  Eta,  and  Chi,  and  as 
many  numeral  characters,  Ban,  Sanpi,  Koppa,  all  which  are 
taken  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  as  is  evident  from  their 
names,  their  shape,  anti  place  and  power.  These,  with  the 
Pelasgic  characters,  complete  the  Phoenician  alphabet. 
Some  other  changes,  also,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been 
made  by  Cadmus  in  the  shape  of  some  of  the  letters.  That 
any  of  these  characters  were  invented  by  Simonides  or  Pala- 
medes,  or  any  other  Greek,  is  a fable  that  doth  not  deserve 
credit;  since  they  were  all  exactly  in  their  proper  place,  as 
in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  Phoenician  alphabet.  The  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  added  several  letters  to  the 
Phoenician  alphabet.  The  present  Greek  alphabet  is  the 
Ionic,  having  five  letters  added  to  the  end  of  that  which 
they  received  from  the  Pelasgi  and  Phoenicians. 

Yours,  See. 

! 776,  July. 


S.  Watson. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

Nobody  has  accounted  for  the  Devil’s  having  the  name 
of  Old  Nick.  Keysler  de  Dea  Nehaleunia,  p.  33,  and  Antiq. 
Septentr.  p.  261,  mentions  a deity  of  the  waters  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Germans  and  Danes  under  the  name  of 
Nocca  or  Nicken , styled  in  the  Edda  Nikuv,  which  he  de- 
rives from  the  German  nugen , answering  to  the  Latin  necarc. 
Wormius,  Mon.  Dan.  p.  17,  says  the  redness  in  the  faces  of 
drowned  persons  was  ascribed  to  this  deity’s  sucking  their 
blood  out  at  their  nostrils.  Wasthovius,  pref.  ad  V it.  Sanc- 
tor.  and  Loccenius,  Antiq.  Sueo-Goth.  p.  17,  call  him  A ec~ 
cus,  and  quote,  from  a Belgo-Gallic  Dictionary,  Neccer, , 
Spiritus  Aquaticus,  and  Necce,  necarc.  I he  Islandic  Diet, 
in  Hickes’s  Thes.  P.  III.  p.  85,  renders  Nikur,  bellua  aquatica. 
Lastly,  Rudbekius,  Atlant.  p.  1.  c.  7.  § 5.  p.  192.  and  c.  30. 
p.  719.  mentions  a notion  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
that  Neckur , who  governed  the  sea,  assumed  the  form  ot 
various  animals,  or  ot  a horseman,  or  ot  a man  in  a boat. 
He  supposes  him  the  same  with  Odin;  but  the  above  au- 
thorities are  sufficient  to  evince  that  he  was  the  Northern 
Neptune,  or  some  subordinate  sea-god  ot  a noxious  dispo- 
sition. Wormius  queries  whether  a figure  said  to  be  seen, 
1615,  on  the  river  Lan,  and  called  Wasser  Nichts,  might  not 
be  of  this  kind.  Probably  it  was  a sea-monster  of  the 
species  called  Mermen , and  by  our  Spenser,  Fairy-Queen, 
II.  12.  24. 

The  griesly  Wasserman. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  but  the  name  of  this  evil  spirit  might, 
as  Christianity  prevailed  in  these  northern  nations,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  father  of  evil. 

If  it  would  not  be  thought  punning  on  names,  I would 
hazard  another  conjecture. — St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  ot 
mariners,  consequently  opponent  to  Nickin'.  How  he  came 
by  this  office  does  not  appear.  The  Legend  says,  “ Ung 
jour  que  aucuns  mariniers  perissoyent  si  le  prierent  ainsi  a 
larmes,  Nicolas,  serviteur  de  Dieu,  si  les  choses  sont  vrayes 
que  nous  avons  ouyes,  si  les  esprouve  maintenant.  Et  tan- 
tot  ung  homme  s’apparut  a la  semblance  do.  luy,  et  leur  dit, 
Veez  nioy,  se  ne  m’appellez  vous  pas:  & leur  commenca  a 
leur  ayder  on  leur  exploit:  de  la  ne  fet  tantost  la  tem- 
.pestate  cessa.  Et  quant  ils  furent  veaus  a son  Eglise  iis* 
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se  cogneurent  sans  demonstrer,  et  si  ne  l’avoient  oncques 
veu.  Et  lors  rendirent  graces  a Dieu  et  a luy  de  leur  deli- 
vrance;  et  il  leur  dit  quo  ilz  attribuassent  a la  misericorde 
de  Dieu  et  a leur  creauce,  et  non  pas  a ses  mcrites.” — Then 
follow  other  miracles,  not  peculiarly  appropriated  to  him 
under  this  character.  We  have  afterwards,  indeed,  another 
story  of  his  delivering  from  an  illusion  of  the  Devil  certain 
pilgrims  qui  alloient  a luy  a nage,  which  1 understand  to 
mean  only  by  water.  Legende  d’Or.  fol.  viii.  See  also 
Blornefield’s  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  II.  p.  S61. 

1777,  March.  Paueopiiilus. 


LXV.  On  the  Crasis,  a Grammatical  Figure. 

Corruptions,  by  means  of  the  figure  we  call  a Crasis , 
have  had  a great  effect,  I believe,  in  all  languages;  it  is 
when  the  prefix  adheres  to  the  following  word,  which  it 
often  very  easily  and  naturally  does,  in  pronunciation,  and 
afterwards  is  written  or  printed  in  that  form.  Thus  the  mo- 
dern names  of  the  city  of  Athens  are  Satinas  and  Satines , 
from  k ia;  "jflvtocs ; and  that  of  Constantinople,  Stamboul , from 
If'lny  TeoXii.  Hence  cedepol , viehercu/e,  &c.  of  the  Romans; 
and,  perhaps,  our  word  endeavour , and  rendevous,  from  the 
French  en  devoir , and  rendez  vous.  Some  attention,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  the  case,  and  some  distinction  should 
be  made,  for  the  Crasis  is  not  concerned  in  all  words  that 
coalesce  together,  as  otherwise , always,  &c.  w hich  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  called  compounds;  for  I esteem  it  no  Crasis  unless 
there  be  such  a mixture  or  coalition  of  letters  in  the  word 
as  to  make  the  word  to  seem  different  from  itself,  and  to  be 
obscured  or  deformed  by  it.  Thus  Birlady,  a form  of 
swearing  by  the  blessed  Virgin,  much  used  formerly,  and 
sometimes  now,  is  a manifest  jumble  and  corruption  of  By 
our  Lady. 

It  appears,  from  this  short  account  of  things,  that  vulgar, 
hasty,  and  inaccurate  pronunciation  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  this  figure;  which  has  been  more  applied  in  our 
language  than,  I presume,  is  commonly  thought;  and 
therefore  I am  in  hopes  that  a regard  had  unto  it  cannot  fail 
of  giving  light  unto  the  sense  and  etymology  of  very  many 
of  our  English  words.  The  figure  has  also  operated  very 
remarkably  in  some  of  our  English  sirnames,  as  has  been 
noted  by  our  learned  Camden,  Remains,  p.  122;  we  shall 
therefore  insert  those  instances  among  the  rest.  I observe, 
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lastly,  before  I proceed  on  my  Alphabet,  that  it  is  surpri- 
sing how  prone  the  country  people  of  the  north  and  mid- 
land paits  ol  England  are  to  the  use  o(  this  grammatical 
figure,  especially  in  respect  of  the  article  The , which  in  the 
shape  ot  F or  Th  they  will  join  to  words  which  begin  with 
a consonant,  or  with  more  than  one;  causing  thereby  much 
roughness  and  harshness,  and  even  difficulty  of  pronunci- 
ation; o'er  th' bridge,  or  o'er  th'brig,  us  they  speak  it,  for  over 
the  bridge. 

c* 

Now,  the  prefixes,  or  other  particles,  which  usually 
coalesce  with  the  words  they  belong  to,  so  as  to  alter  or 
disguise  them,  are  these:  A , An,  Al,  Ap,  By,  J)t,  J)e  ])0 
I,  In,  It,  Mine,  Ne,  O,  Saint,  The,  Two,  Three,  and  To. 
And  these  I propose  to  go  through  in  their  order. 

A- — An  Accomplice.  The  monkish  historians  perpetually 
use  the  word  Complices  in  Latin;  and  Complice  itself,  as  an 
English  word,  occurs  in  Weaver,  Fun.  Monuments,  p.  266 
and  see  Johnson.  So  that  I suspect  a Crasis  here,  and  that 
it  was  first  a Complice,  corrupted  afterwards  to  Accomplice 
vvhich  in  that  case  would  require  the  article  an  to  be  prefixed! 
The  word  accomplice  might  facilitate  the  corruption  with  un- 
thinking people. 

-Mi.  A Nay  word.  This  is  a common  expression  for  a 
by-word  or  proverb,  and  is  probably  a Crasis  of  an  Aye- 
Word;  that  is,  a word,  or  saying,  always  and  perpetually- 
used,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  use  of  Aye.  If  this  be  not 

the  meaning  and  original  of  it,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account 
tor  it. 


A Barrow,  id  est,  an  arrow.  See  Mr.  Hearne  and  GuJ. 
Neubng.  p.  lxxxv.  lxxxvi.  The  prefix  has  here  evidently 
grown  and  fastened  itself  to  the  noun.  J 

Jacke  Napes,  which  Skelton  gives  us  p.  160,  seems  to  be 
Jack  an  Apes,  as  Littleton  writes  it;  but  I am  doubtful  about 
mis,  as  j\ ape  or  A nape,  is  the  same  as  knave  or  servant.  See 
Gloss,  to  Douglas’s  Virgil. 

A Aogler.  Ibis  is  the  name  formerly  given  to  those 
people  who  travelled  the  country  with  Sheffield  wares* 
a practice  now  generally  left  off,  insomuch  that  the 
ame  itself  is  falling  into  oblivion,  as  the  original  of  the 

",  "as  s'IK;e  done.  I take  the  etymon  to  be  this: 
what  we  cal  an  higler  was  once  written  an  hag  lev,  and  so 
you  will  find  it  in  Dr.  Fuller’s  Worthies,  p.  278.  Now  an 

ZaZ  'Snery,C ?si,y  turned  intu  a m(dltr,  and  with  a open,  a 
hnr/  A.  . Joinson  0,rilts  .the  higler,  and  describes  the 
et  as  oue  tllut  **  tardy  in  bargaining,  from  to  haggle. 
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But  it  seems  the  higler  and  the  liagler  is  the  same  person, 
and  so  this  sense  of  the  latter  word  is  omitted  by  him. 

A Newt.  An  eft,  or  small  lizard,  of  which  newt  is  the 
common  name  in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire.  Plott,  Hist. 
Staff,  p.  244.  25 1 ; and  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare’s  Mac- 
beth, A.  IV.  Sc.  1.  “ Newt,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  supposed 

by  Skinner  to  be  contracted  from  an  evet and  it  certainly 
is  so.  The  Saxon  word  is  efete ; so  that  the  gradation  is  an 
efete,  an  evet,  a nevet,  a newt,  v consonant  being  turned 
into??,  just  as  v in  Devil  is  changed  into  u by  those  who 
pronounce  it,  as  the  vulgar  often  do,  Deni. 

A Needle , anciently  written  a neld,  which  perhaps  may 
by  Crasis  be  an  c/d,  the  same  as  an  else,  used  by  shoe- 
makers. 

Nawl,  i.  e.  an  awl,  implement  of  the  cobler,  used  by 
Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  VIII.  p.  55. 

A Noddy ; quasi,  by  a Crasis , an  oddy ; a singular  or 
whimsical  person. 

A Nailbourn.  This  word  is  both  so  written  and  pro- 
nounced in  Kent,  and,  answering  to  the  vipseys  or  gypseys 
in  Yorkshire,  Camd.  Col.  901,  or  Ray  on  the  Deluge,  p.  95. 
means  a torrent  which  flows  only  now  and  then,  or  once  in 
a few  years.  Now,  when  these  torrents  broke  out,  they 
were  supposed  to  betoken  famines,  sicknesses,  and  deaths, 
chieflv  I presume  sicknesses;  whence  1 conjecture  there  is  a 
Crasis  in  the  case,  a nailbourn  being  in  fact  an  ailbourn,  as  the 
forerunner  of  ails  or  diseases.  It  is  written,  however,  cyle- 
bourn  by  Dr.  Harris,  p.  240,  23,  411.  and  so  Philipot  gives 
it,  p.  42.  which  perhaps  may  be  a corruption  of  ailbourn,  but 
as  these  desultory  torrents  often  abound  with  small  eels,  it  is 
possible  they  might  take  their  name  from  thence,  quasi 
eelbourncs.  But  there  will  still  be  a Crasis  in  nailbourn. 

At. — This  particle  coheres  chiefly  in  such  names  of  per-- 
sons  as  are  taken  from  situation ; as, 

Task,  which  Mr.  Camden  thinks  is  contracted  from  at 
ash.  Remains,  p.  123. 

'Dwells.  As  we  have  the  name  of  Atwells,  or  Atwell , 
one  has  certainly  reason  to  think  that  Dwells  is  a Crasis  for  at 
Wells. 

A it  or  Ap. — We  have  certain  names  now  in  England, 
brought  originally,  I suppose,  from  Wales,  in  which  the  ab 
or  ap  is  become  a part  of  the  name  that  followed  it.  At  iirst 
they  were  patronymics,  though  they  are  not  so  now.  Thus 
Pugh  is  ap  Hugh  , Price  or  Brice,  ap  Rice ; Pritchard,  ap 
Richard ; Pride.aux,  ap  Rideaux;  Bey  an,  ap  Evan  i Bowery 
up  Uwen  ; Powel,  ap  Uoel. 
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By. — Bilive , i.  e.  hi/  le  Eve ; sometimes  written  hlive  and 
blyve.  Gloss,  to  Chaucer,  v.  Blive. 

Di. — Didapper,  the  bird,  quasi  Dive- Dapper ; which  is 
confirmed  by  its  being  called  Dab-Chic/c  in  Kent. 

Do. — Don  and  doff,  i.  e.  to  do  on,  and  do  off.  See  Johnson 
in  Vocibus. 

De. — In  names  of  persons  drawn  from  the  places  of  their 
abode,  or  extraction,  the  French  particle  Dc  will  often 
coalesce  with  the  name  of  the  place,  if  it  begin  with  a vowel. 
Danvers,  de  or  d' Anvers ; Daeth,  de  or  d' Aeth,  a town  in 
Hainan  It ; Dashwood  may  be  supposed  to  be  de  or  d}  Ashwood ; 
Davill,  d'Eivill;  Camden,  Remains,  p.  122;  Doily,  de 
Oily,  ibid.  p.  Ill;  Dauney,  ibid.  p.  122.  Aunay  is  a plot 
of  ground  where  alders  grow ; and,  to  name  no  more,  De - 
vereux  is  undoubtedly  d' Evereux. 

Eche  or  Each. — Hence  every  chone,  Skelton,  p.  192,  i.  e. 
every  each  one ; which  we  have  now  contracted  to  every  one. 

I. — This  pronoun  easily  coalesces,  as  Dm,  DU,  Did,  i.  e. 
I would.  Percy’s  Songs,  p.  81.  Ychulle,  Percy,  III.  p.  xviL 
i.  e.  I shall,  ye  shall. 

In. — Ilh  for  in  the;  hence yth,  Percy,  I.  p.  G. 

It. — Hence  '/is. 

Mine. — My  nea/n,  my  nont ; nuncle,  nont.  These  words 
are  used  familiarly  in  the  north  by  young  people  to  the 
elder  sort,  though  there  be  no  alliance  or  relation  between 
them.  Eame  is  the  Saxon  for  uncle,  and  the  possessive 
pronoun  mine  has  grown  to  it.  The  second  is  from  mint 
aunt  in  like  manner,  as  likewise  nuncle  (see  Shakespeare, 
Lear  I.  sc.  4.)  and  nont. 

Ne.  - This  old  negative  very  readily  coincided  with  words 
beginning  with  a vowel  or  a w. 

Nis  and  nys,  i.  e.  ne  is,  or  is  not ,•  Skelton,  p.  62.  Nill,  for 
ne  will ; mil,  ne  wilt:  Fairfax,  Chaucer.  Hence  will  or  nill: 
Invective  against  Wolsey.  So  till'd  for  ne  would:  Mirrouf 
of  Magistrates,  p.  487. 

N'ot,  and  nolt,  for  ne  wot,  or  know  not,  written  in  Macha- 
bree,  folio  220,  note.  Nolt  occurs  in  Fairfax,  xviii.  50. 

None  is  either  ne  one  or  no  one. 

Nere,  i.  e.  ne  were : Fairfax,  xii.  81. 

Nould,  ne  would:  Fairfax,  v.  47;  x.  61  ; alibi. 

Nought,  ne  ought ; written  also  formerly  noght. 

_ Nam,  neam  ; nart,  near l ; nad,  ne  had ; nht,  ne  wist : all  iu 
Chaucer. 

O. — Ho ! I take  to  mean,  O ye. 

Of. — o' tli , i.  e.  off  the.  Hence  nth  the,  Percy,  i.  p.  6, 
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where  the  abounds  by  the  mistake  of  the  copyist;  for  p.  9. 
you  have  a the,  for  of  the,  twice. 

Saint. — This  word,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  certain  holy 
men,  or  reputed  to  he  so,  either  adhered,  by  means  of  its 
last  letter  J\  to  the  name  of  such  saint,  or  the  whole  of  it 
was  joined  to  it;  especially  in  certain  of  our  sirnames  bor- 
rowed from  the  names  of  saints.  I shall  specify,  first,  some 
cases  where  the  last  letter  only  adheres,  which  mostly  hap- 
pens where  the  name  begins  with  a vowel.  Thus  the  French 
S.  Agna? ?,  or  Aignan , was  pronounced  by  some  in  France 
S.  Tignan : II.  Steph.  Apolog.  pour  Herodote  iii.  p.  242, 
Edit.  1735. 

A Tantony  pig;  so  written  in  Drake’s  Eborac.  p.  315, 
meaning  a pig  of  St.  Anthony. 

Faziulery , i.  e.  St.  Avtdrey ; “ a term  borrowed  from  those 
times  when  they  tricked  and  bedecked  the  shrines  and  altars 
of  the  saints,  as  being  at  V3’e  with  each  other  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  votaries  of  St.  Audrey  (an  isle  of  Ely  saint)  ex- 
ceeding all  the  rest  in  the  dress  and  equipage  of  her  altar, 
it  grew  into  a byword  upon  any  thing  that  was  very  gaudy, 
that  it  was  all  taudry,  as  much  as  to  say,  all  St.  Audrey:” 
Canting  Diet.  v.  Tail  dry. 

Falknnind.  St.  Alkmond's  church  at  Derby  is  commonly 
called  Falkmund. 

San  Telme.  The  meteor  called  St.  Elmo  in  Ulloa,  ij. 

р.  350,  is  written  San  I el  mo. 

S.  Fathom , St.  Athan  or  Alihan.  Memorial  of  Brit.  Piety, 
Append,  p.  40, 

S.  I'xc'innel,  i.  e.  St.  fVinnol.  Ibid.  p.  48. 

Fooley- street,  VWry-bridge,  7 'ooley- corner,  all  in  South- 
wark, from  St.  Olave,  pronounced  O/ye,  as  Camden  gives  it: 
.Remains,  p.  123. 

St.  looses.  St.  Osithe's , written  St.  Fooses  in  Bailey’s  Life  of 
Bishop  Fisher,  p.  88.  Mr.  Camden  observes,  that  St.  Osyth 
is  turned  into  Saint  Fows : Remains,  ibid. 

St.  Fabbe.  St.  Ebb  a was  the  famous  prioress  of  Coldingham , 
who  chose  to  deform  herself,  with  her  nuns,  rather  than  be 
abused  by  the  insolent  Danes.  Sec  Camden,  Remains,  L 

с.  also  Fuller,  Worthies  in  Rutland. 

St.  1'fn  tha , or  St.  Tenth.  St.  E/ha  was  a Cornish  Saint. 

St.  Tomer.  This  name  we  have  in  Camden’s  Remains, 
j).  151,  for  St.  Omer,  or  de  S/o.  Awdomaro. 

St.  Tote.  St.  A/date's  church,  or  St.  Old's  at  Oxford,  is 
ndgarly  called  St.  Tale's.  Pointer,  Oxon.  Acad.  p.  103. 

'J'otim.  This  sirname,  I imagine,  may  be  corrupted  of  St, 
Owe n,  who  occurs  in  Camden,  p.  151, 
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I come  now  to  those  instances  where  the  whole  substance 
— it  were,  of  the  word  Saint  is  incorporated  with  the  name, 
as  is  evident  from  many  of  our  Sirnames  taken  from  the 
names  of  saints.  The  French  San,  as  in  Sampol,  Sammartha - 
this,  &c.  coheres  thus  in  their  language. 

Samond : i.  e.  St.  Amand,  or  de  Sto.  Amando. 

Snnberd.  St.  Btti'be,  or  de  Sta.  Barbara.  Camden,  p.  15Q, 

Sinclair.  De  Sta.  Clara,  or  de  Sto.  Claro,  as  Newcourt,  in 
Repert.  i.  p.  224.  But  q.  if  this  be  not  an  error  ? 

Sanlis,  Senhz,  Singlis.  These  are  St.  Lis , or  de  Sto.  Lisio, 
or  Sylvanectensis,  for  which  see  Camden,  p.  150. 

Sentlo.  St.  Lo,  ox  de  Sto.  Laado.  Camden,  p.  i.5l. 

Scntlow.  This  is  different  from  the  former,  beino-  inter- 
preted de  Sancto  Lupo.  Camden,  ibid.  Lupus  is  the  name  of 
a saint 

Sellinger.  So  they  commonly  pronounce  this  name; 
whereas  the  orthography  is  St.  Legcr , i.  e.  de  Sto.  Leodcgario. 
Camden,  p.  156. 

Sema rion,  St.  Martin,  or  de  Sto.  Martino.  Camden,  p.  151 

Serna rc.  St.Medard.  Camden,  p.  150.  But  one  would  rather 
think  St.  Marc. 

Seim pie. , Sampol.  The  first  is  the  Scotch  name,  the  second 
the  French  ; both  are  St.  Paul. 

Seimpere , Sampler,  or  Sempere.  St.  Peter , or  de  Sto.  Petro 

Semour.  De  Sto.  Mauro. 

The.  By  dene,  i e.  by  the  even, , or  by  night.  Romance 
of  Amys  and  Amylion. 

To  thende.  To  the  ende.  Caxton,  Mirrour,  cap.  .5. 

. Glocestershire  word ; meaning  an  hay-loft.  At 

first,  no  doubt,  they  said  in  t ay  lot,  for  in  the  hay-loft  • and 
then  converted  the  whole  into  a substantive,  calling  a hay-loft 
by  that  name.  ° y J 

Tuff  old,  or  Tovel.  This  means  an  hovel  in  Derbyshire 
Where  they  first  said  in  tovel,  i.  e.  in  the  hovel-,  and  then' 
by  mistake,  took  tovel  to  be  the  substantive,  for  hovel. 

Ten  and  'Pother:  as,  do  you  take  ton,  and  I'll  take  totlier  - 
meaning  the  one  and  the  other.  The  ton,  Percy  i.  p.  7,  where 
either  the  or  t abounds;  and  yet  this  is  verv  commonly  used 
as  is the  tot  her,  for  which  sec  "Percy,  p.  58. 

Heine  cross,  in  Somner’s  Antiq.  of  Canterb.  p.  11  icg 
Is  the  non  cross.  1,5 

Lathless.  Lot  tne  less.  See  Dr.  Johnson. 

i o-— % cutting  oil  the  0,  this  sign  glues  itself  to  many 
yerbs  m Caxton,  and  other  authors ; as  t abound , taccomvlish 

than  e C I’  e*  .to  ""pute  it;  toffer ; talledge  hungre  and 
ttiuutc,  Caxton,  in  Myrrour,  cup.  5,  is  to  allay  them. 
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On  the  Crasis,  a Grammatical  Figure, 

Two. — This  numeral  will  sometimes  cohere  with  a norm, 
as  twinter,  a calf  two  winters  or  two  years  old.  Derbyshire. 

Tovet.  This,  in  Kent,  means  two  pecks,  and  consequently 
is  a coalition  of  two  fat  or  vat. 

A Twibill.  This  is  an  implement  that  cuts  both  ways ; 
and  as  two  is  pronounced  often  twa , hence  you  have  twa- 
bill,  or  twi-bill. 

Three. — A Trivet  is  an  household  implement  of  iron  with 
jthree  feet  to  stand  before  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
any  thing  upon  to  dry  or  warm,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
said  three  feet.  See  Tanner,  Biblioth.  in  Nic.  Trivet. 

Toot. — This  word  means  to  peep,  or  peep  out.  When  peas 
in  Derbyshire  first  appear,  they  are  said  to  toot,  i.  e.  to  out ; 
and  hence  they  have  the  participle  tooling.  Thus,  I conceive 
•that  tooting  at  Tunbridge-wells  means  to  out,  in  the  way  of 
inviting  and  bringing  guests  to  their  master’s  house. 

Postscript. 

Trimon. — In  the  anonymous  metrical  history  of  the  battle 
of  Floddon-field,  lately  published,  it  is  observed,  p.  32,  that 
St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Andrew,  never  taught  the  Scot- 
tish prelates  to  go  to  war,  but  rather  some  later  Popish  saints, 
Trimon  of  Quhytehorn,  or  Doffin  of  Ross;  where,  as  St. 
Niman  was  the  great  saint  at  Candida  Casa,  or  Whitehern, 
the  editor  says,  we  should  read  Ninian  of  Quhytehorn.  An 
emendation  is  undoubtedly  necessary;  this,  however,  is  not 
a,  happy  one.  The  Scots,  it  seems,  call  Ninian,  Bingen,  (see 
Memorial  of  Brit.  Piety,  p.  131.)  whence  I conjecture  there 
is  a Crasis  here,  and  that  the  true  correction  is  Tringen.  If 
this  be  the  truth,  as  I presume  it  is,  it  affords  a pregnant  in- 
stance of  the  usefulness  of  attending  to  the  effects  of  the 
Crasis:  but,  indeed,  of  this,  in  point  of  etymology,  we  have 
seen  many  examples  above. 

Smerwick.  There  is  something  particular  in  this,  as  the 
first  letter,  instead  of  the  last,  in  Saint,  coalesces;  for  it 
means  St.  Marywick  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland. 
Campbell,  Lives  of  Adm  li.  p.  49. 

1777,  July,  Jug. 
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LX VI.  On  the  Word  Ormesta. 

Mr.  Urban, 

IVfuCH  has  been  both  said  and  written  about  that  barbarous 
word  Onnesta , or  Hormesta,  which  appears  in  the  title  of 
Paulus  Orosius’s  History,  in  some  MSS.  at  least.  See  Prof. 
Havercamp’s  Pref.  to  his  noble  edition  of  it ; and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Barrington’s  Pref.  to  King  Alfred’s  Saxon  Version, 
thereof.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen,  a professed  critic, 
after  exploding  Vossius’s  emendation  of  Orchestra,  which, 
indeed,  has  been  generally  disapproved,  thinks  it  may  be  * 
corruption  of  de  miseria  mundi;  and  the  conjecture,  it  must 
be  allowed,  agrees  perfectly  well  with  the  subject  of  the- 
author’s  performance.  With  your  leave,  I will  here  tran- 
scribe his  own  words. 

“ Quum  enim  in  quibusdam  exemplaribus  de  onnesia 
mundi  scriptum  inveniatur,  id  nihil  aliud  esse  existimo  quam. 
corruptum  ex  verbis  de  miseria  mundi,  et  hunc  verum  esse, 
titulum;  quoniam  ad  ilium  toto  suo  opere  adludit  auctor, 
qui  nullam  aliam  ob  caussam  septem  hos  libros,  hortatu 
Augustini,  conscripsit,  nisi  ut  ostenderet*  miseriam  mundi 
una  cum  peccato  esse  natain,  neque  cum  Christiana  religione 
in  Imperium  Romanum  introiisse,  sed  ab  antiquissimis 
temporibus  per  universum  terrarum  orbem  vignisse,  neque 
unquam  in  Imperio  Romano,  quum  vel  maxime  Horeret,  de- 
fuisse.” 

But  now,  Sir,  I do  not  see  how,  in  this  case,  you  can  get 
the  first  syllable  Or,  or  Hor ; nor  how  Ormesta,  or  Hor- 
viesta;  or,  if  you  will,  the  corrupted  word  Onnesia,  which  is 
just  as  uncouth  as  the  others;  can  possibly  come  from  de 
' miseria , as  this  learned  man  contends.  Discarding,  there- 
fore, this  conjecture  as  insufficient,  what  if  we  should  read 
Or.  mesta,  and  suppose  it  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Orbis 
Mcstitia  ? This  answers  equally  as  well  to  the  argument  of 
the  work,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  letters  in 
Ormesta.  They  wrote  in  these  times,  the  single  e for  the 
diphthongs,  and  if  but  in  one  ancient  manuscript  it  was  thus 
once  written  in  short,  the  rest,  transcribed  and  copied  from 
it,  might  readily,  and  by  an  easy  mistake,  convert  it  into  one 
word,  Ormesta.  I know  not  how  gentlemen  will  relish  this 


* Lib.  I.  cap.  i.  p,  6.  Ego  initium  miseria)  homiuum  ab  iuitio  peceantis 
twauftiS  duewe  inautui,  &c. 
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conjecture,  but  it  appears  plausible  to  me;  and  if  at  last 
I shall  be  thought  to  have  miscarried  in  it,  I have  this  com- 
fort left,  that  I have  erred  with  others,  and  in  a matter  of 
.some  difficulty. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

1778,  Nov.  T.  Row. 


LXVII.  Sameness  of  certain  dissimilar  Words. 

IVIr.  Urban, 

The  radical  words  of  our  language  are  not  so  numerous  as, 
I apprehend,  they  are  commonly  thought.  They  have  often 
an  appearance  seemingly  different,  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
originally  the  same*;  thus,  to  knit,  knot,  and  net,  are  all 
from  the  Saxon  cnyttan,  whence  we  have  knitting  the  nets 
in  Mr.  Lewis’s  Hist,  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  p.  135.  Terms 
and  expressions  have  been  sometimes  varied  for  precision, 
as  in  the  instance  here  given,  where  all  the  terms  imply 
tying,  and  yet  each  expresses  a particular  mode  of  doing  it : 
and  such  variations  as  these  one  cannot  but  approve,  and 
for  that  very  reason,  viz.  because  they  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  accuracy  and  precision.  Sometimes,  again,  our  words 
are  altered  from  less  material  causes,  inaccuracy,  mispro- 
nunciation, locality,  as  also  by  curtailing,  lengthening,  con- 
tracting, &c.  Null,  annuli,  disannull,  are  doubtless,  all  the 
same;  so  her  it  and  inherit,  to.  minister  and  administer,  &c. 
It  may  be  entertaining,  however,  even  in  such  cases,  to  ob- 
serve the  present  compass  and  copia  of  our  maternal  tongue; 
and  in  others  it  may  be  useful,  in  order  to  understand  rightly 
the  true  force  and  energy  of  some  of  our  terms.  1 propose, 
therefore,  to  give  a short  alphabet  of  words,  dissimilar 
in  shew;  but  in  reality  the  same  as  to  their  origin; 
and  if  I happen  to  explain  but  one  term  to  the  satisfaction 
of  your  readers,  I shall  be  pleased:  and  after  this  declara- 
tion I ousrlit  in  all  reason  to  be  inti  tied  to  their  candour  and 
indulgence  in  other  instances,  where  they  may  think  I have 
either  miscarried,  or  been  guilty  of  omissions. 

To  assay,  and  an  Essay.  The  last  is  the  French  Essai ; and 
the  first,  used  for  the  trying  of  metals,  is  as  apparently  the 
French  verb  essay er. 


* Sec  Gloss  to  lK>u£las’9  Virgil,  r.  Rowit. 
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To  aflat/  and  alloy.  The  substantive  alloy  is  a baser  metal 
mixed  with  a richer,  so  as  to  abate  the  value  of  it;  and  to 
allay  is  to  abate,  correct,  diminish  : both  from  the  French 
Allter , to  mix:  an  Ally,  the  French  Allie , may  be  supposed 
to  come  from  the  same  idea  of  tying,  matching,  miximr. 

Alexander,  Saunders,  Sanders,  Sawney,  Sandy.  These  are 
all  the  same,  the  four  latter  being*  the  hypocoristical  or  fa- 
miliar names  used  for  the  first.  But  perhaps  Saunders  and 
Sanders  may  mean  Saunder-son  and  Sander-son;  see  Har- 
ris, below.  I give  this  specimen  of  the  variation  of  names 
jut  do  not  propose  in  the  sequel  to  give  many  examples  of 
this  sort,  (though  perhaps  one  or  two  may  be  inserted,)  as 
that  would  lie  tedious  and  superfluous. 

Amaze,  as  it  amazes  me,  1 am  amazed.  A maze  is  a laby- 
rinth, and,  metaphorically,  a perplexity.  The  verb  comes 
apparently  from  the  noun,  and  is  a compound,  a-mazed  ■ just 
as  we  say  a-hungred,  a-thirst.  In  strictness  there  is 
such  substantive  as  amaze;  but  when  it  is  said  I 


110 

. - am  in 

amaze,  it  ought  rather  to  be  written  lam  in  a maze. 

Astoin,  astound,  astone,  stun.  Astoned  is  astonished 
m Erudition  of  Christian  Man,  p.  198.  Astoin  d occurs  in 
Lapels  1 rolusions,  p.  10,  where  the  edition  of  1609  has 
astond;  and  Capel  conjectures  astoun’d.  P.  11,  we  have 
stoin  d,  which  methinks  shews  that  astoin' d may  he  ri<>ht. 
However,  it  is  plain  that  stun  or  stunn'd  is  the  same  w°ord 
abbreviated,  unless  you  will  adduce  it  from  astound  i e 
astonished.  Fairfax  ix.  23,  xiv.  66.  Either  of  these  is  more 

natural  than  to  derive  it  as  Dr.  Wallis  does,  from  ex  tomtits 
attonitiis.  * 

Atone.  I much  doubt  whether  there  was  anciently  any 

rwb  n °r’  as  t0  atone  is  to  reconcile,  Shakespeare's 
utnelio  IV.  1 , it  means  to  at  one  them,  or  make  them  one.  It 
answers  to  unite:  see  Junius,  and  Hanmer’s  Glossary.  Old 
1 lays,  V ol.  iv.  p.  140.  Carevv,  p.  142.  Acts  vii.  26. 

An  Adept.  V.  a Dab. 

Brown,  the  colour;  bran,  furfur.  As  hran  is  the  brown 
pait  of  the  corn  when  ground,  I conceive  it  to  be  so  called 
\vordsltS  C°  °Ur’  and  consequently  that  these  are  the  same 

A Band,  a string;  also  an  ornament  of  the  neck.  A bond 
an  obligatory  writing.  These  all  come  from  the  verb  to  bind 

ilmt  Ci°nnriUp  .y  VVl\e  ?me  vvor<ls-  h is  remarkable; 

. t,,e.i  e“k  ol  Derbyshire,  a baud,  in  the  sense  of  a 


strniff, 

O “ 


»■  7 t ‘JVUOl 

IS  vulgarly  pronounced  bond  or  bout.  V.  Tend. 


ivxmoT  B°dlCS’  SayS  Dr’  Johnson-  Thus  it  takes  its 
name  hum  the  part  it  is  applied  to,  and  is  the  same  word 

JL ■ • Q 
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'v  i th  body;  just  as  a neck  or  sham  shirt  takes  its  name  from  be- 
ing worn  on  the  neck,  and  as  a head  is  used  fo r a head-dress. 

Beseech.  V.  seek. 

Bellow.  V.  low. 

Bliss,  which  means  happiness,  is  no  other  than  bless,  as  is 
plain  from  blissed  being  used  for  blessed;  so  blyssyd  is  blessed. 
Legend  of  St.  Erasmus.  Blissedhede , blessedness.  Ham- 
pole.  See  Ames  Typ.  Ant.  p.  14,  15,  PercVs  Songs,  I. 
p.  288. 

Cloth,  and  clout.  A clout  is  only  a piece  of  cloth,  pro- 
nounced cloth  in  Yorkshire. 

Cloth  and  cloaths.  As  the  last  were  commonly  made  of 
the  first,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  they  are  the  same  word. 

Chattel  and  cattle.  As  Catalla  with  the  old  lawyers  and 
monkish  historians  signifies  all  goods  moveable  and  immove- 
able, these  are  plainly  the  same  word.  Indeed,  chattel  is 
only  the  foreign  pronunciation  of  C,  just  as  of  cancelli  and 
cancellarius  we  have  chancel  and  chancellor.  V.Cant. 

Chanon,  Canal. 

To  convoy,  to  escort  or  conduct;  to  convey,  to  remove. 
The  first  has  arisen  from  the  latter.  Convey  means  convoy  in 
Life  of  Duke  of  Newcastle,  p.  88. 

A Criple  and  Creeple.  Dr.  Donne  writes  criple,  crceple , 
which  we  find  also  in  Field’s  Bible,  as  if  it  came  from  to 
creap , and  that  we  ought  to  deem  them  the  same  words. 

Cozen  and  Cousin.  The  first  signifies  now  to  cheat,  by  pre- 
tending, as  it  were,  to  be  your  friend  and  relation.  Lylie, 
in  his  Euphues,  p.  181,  has  “to  make  a cozen  of  a person,” 
i.  e.  a dupe.  Many  still  write  cozen  for  cousin , or  consan- 
guineus. 

Cud  and  Quid.  The  cow  chews  her  cud,  and  the  man, 
when  he  chews  tobacco,  calls  it  quid ding ; so  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  difference  but  in  pronunciation. 

Collogue  and  Collegue.  To  collogue,  in  Dr.  Johnson, 
means  to  wheedle,  to  Hatter;  but  it  also  signifies  to  con- 
spire with  others  to  defraud  a person : and  as  a collegue  is 
the  same  as  the  Latin  collega,  to  collogue  may  seem  to  come 
from  this. 

Coarse  and  Course.  Coarse  is  written  course,  Fuller, 
Worth,  p.  82;  and  see  Mr.  Hearne’s  Cur.  Disc.  p.  126:  so 
that  it  seems  to  mean  a thing  of  course,  common  to  be  met 
with,  or  ordinary. 

Common  and  Commune.  To  commune,  in  the  sense  of 
conferring,  occurs  often  in  the  Bible;  Sir  Thomas  More, 
p.  iii.  has  to  comen,  for  the  same;  and  Hall  often,  in  his 
Chronicle,  to  common,  i.  e.  to  discourse  in  common.  Hence 
you  have  communely  for  commonly,  in  Tanner’s  Bibl.  582) 
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and  Skelton,  p.  151,  calls  common  pleas,  commune  place  : and 
indeed  this  is  correct  from  communis;  and  one  does  not 
wonder  to  see  communalty,  and  communalte,  and  com- 
nninaltie,  in  old  authors. 

Canon  and  Cannon.  The  engines  of  death  called  cannons 
are  ot  different  sizes  and  bores.  The  proper  cannon,  I pre- 
sume, is  a 48  pounder,  and  is  so  named  from  its  being  made 
according  to  that  canon  or  standard.  Whence  canon  and  can- 
non appear  to  be  the  same  words. 

Cant  and  Chant.  Both  from  the  Latin  cantus,  cant  beiim 
a whining  tone  used  by  the  Puritans,  and  to  chant  having 
only  the  c softened,  as  is  plain  from  descant ; so  from  can- 
tatia  comes  chantry;  and  we  have  both  inchantment  and 
incantation.  V.  chattel,  above. 

Cord  and  Chord.  Chord,  from  Latin  chorda,  is  the  string 
or  a musical  instrument,  and  a cord  is  any  band  or  string- 
both  evidently  the  same. 

Chanon  and  Canon,  Canonici : so  called  because  they 
Jived  under  or  according  to  a certain  rule  or  canon.  Chanons 
weie  a stricter  sort  of  canons,  regulars,  as  they  were  stiled, 
and  that  is  the  whole  difference.  V.  chattel,  above. 

Canal,  Channel,  Kennel.  From  Latin  canalis  the  French 
have  canal,  which  we  have  adopted;  the  two  latter  are  the 
effects  of  pronunciation.  As  to  c soft,  we  have  chaste  from 
castus,  cheese  from  caseus,  &c.  V.  chattel,  above. 

Draw  and  Drain.  As  in  the  north  they  say  dra  for  draw 
one  can  hardly  doubt  the  sameness  of  these  two  words. 

| o dally,  and  to  delay.  Since  to  dally  means  to  trifle, 
and  consequently  to  delay,  one  has  grounds  to  suspect  both 
are  the  french  delayer,  and  have  no  other  difference  but 
what  arises  from  pronunciation. 

A Dab  and  Adept.  The  first,  which  signifies  a person  ex- 
pert  in  any  thing,  is  evidently  a corruption  of  the  second. 

Dike  and  Ditch.  The  first  is  provincial  for  the  second: 
w lence  a small  brook  in  the  north  is  called  a dike,  and  there 
are  twenty  instances  in  those  parts  of  ch  or  tch  being  turned 
mto  k or ■ ck.  V.  Powch,  [below,]  and  stink,  and  stark,  and 
seek.  Dig  is  probably  the  root. 

Defile  and  Defowl.  They  both  mean  to  deflower  a virgin. 
Hence  undefowled,  Caxton,  Legend,  fol.  338.  So  that  file. 
whence  filth,  is  the  same  with  foul. 

Fstate  and  Estade;  both  from  etat  of  the  French,  who 
now  have  dropped  the  s. 

Jo  flit,  to  remove;  flight,  fuga.  I take  the  former  to  be 

y the  short  or  quick  pronunciation  of  the  latter,  and  that 
noth  come  from  tofu. 

Q 2 
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To  fell  wood  or  timber,  i.  e.  to  fall  it,  since  they  call  it 
commonly  a fall  of  timber.  So  that  to  fell  and  to  fall  are  the 
same. 

To  flea  and  to  flay;  To  flea  is  to  strip  off  the  skin,  whence 
fleece \ and  to  flay  is  the  same,  as  appears  from  the  Bible. 

Flour,  simila ; Flower,  flos.  There  is  no  difference  in 
these,  though  it  may  be  proper  to  vary  them  in  writing,  as 
flour  is  the  flower  or  best  part  of  the  corn.  In  Fabian,  fol. 
xviii.  6. flank’ r is  written  fioure. 

Fusty,  Foisty,  and  Fist.  Two  first  are  found  in  Dr.  John- 
son, and  fist  is  in  Littleton;  all  come  from  French fuste. 

Fraughted,  Freighted,  Fraught.  The  first,  which  occurs 
in  Finett,  p.  238,  is  plainly  the  same  as  the  second;  and 
the  third  is  as  evidently  contracted  from  the  first. 

Gate  and  Gait.  Gate  comes  from  the  Dutch  get,  or  Saxon- 
geat,  get,  gate,  and  signifies  an  entrance,  road,  town,  street, 
manner  of  walking,  &c.  and  thence,  very  naturally,  the  air, 
mien,  or  port,  of  a person;  the  incessus,  as  Virgil  terms  it. 
But  now  some  affect  to  write  gait  in  this  latter  sense,  a9 
Shakespeare  and  others;  by  which  means  gait  has  gotten 
into  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  I am  of  opinion,  however, 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  gate  and  gait,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  is  really  no  such  word  as  gait.  In 
Milton,  I am  sure,  gate  has  the  sense  of  air  or  mien  in  several 
places,  as  iv.  870,  vii.  411.  ix.  389.  xi.  230.  In  short,  gate, 
amongst  its  other  uses,  signifies  a person’s  manner;  and 
Hampole,  MS.  at  Lincoln,  p.  176,  applies  it  for  guise  or 
manner,  when  he  says  thus  gates,  for  on  this  manner.  So 
Chaucer  also  uses  it;  see  the  Glossary.  It  is  worth  noting, 
that  the  Dutch  and  Saxon,  whence  we  have  our  gate,  know 
nothing  of  any  such  orthography  as  gait. 

Guard  and  Ward.  First  is  the  French  orthography,  second 
the  English;  and  both  modes  have  been  followed,  the  for- 
mer having  been  appropriated  to  some  purposes,  as  the  lat- 
ter has  to  others;  but  they  are  apparently  the  self-same 
words. 

Guise,  wise,  oils.  First  is  the  French  form,  second  the 
English;  for  wise  is  the  same  in  sense  in  otherwise,  leastwise, 
&.c.  as  the  French  guise.  As  to  ous,  the  termination  in 
righteous,  it  is  a mere  corruption  of  wise ; for  in  Hall, 
Richard  III.  folio  26,  you  have  rightwise  ; and  in  the  Dance 
of  Machabree,  fol.  222  and  225,  righlwisness : and  so  Erudi- 
tion of  a Christian  Alan,  p.  15.  Caxton,  Myrrour,  cap.  9.  and 
III.  cap.  12.  Rightwessly  occurs  also  in  Gunton,  p.  52. 

Great,  magnus;  groat,  four-pence;  grotes,  oats  when  the 
outer  hull  is  taken  off:  these  are  all  the  same.  There  is  an 
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ellipsis  in  groat,  penny  being  understood:  the  whole  would 
be  great-penny.  G rotes  means  plainly  great  meal,  in  respect 
of  the  smaller  or  ground  meal;  in  the  north  they  are  pro- 
nounced greats  or  grates,  which  shews  the  etymon  clearly. 

To  hunt  and  to  haunt.  To  hunt  about  is  so  near  a kin  to 
haunting  a place,  that  one  has  reason  to  esteem  them  the 
same. 

Harris  and  Harrison.  As  John  Harris  is  no  other  than 
John  Harry’s,  an  elliptical  manner  of  speaking  for  John 
l-Iarrif  s son,  the  t\yo  names  Harris  and  Harrison  are  conse- 
quently the  same;  as  also  are  Williams  and  Williamson, 
Roberts  and  Robertson,  &c. 

John,  Johannes;  Jone,  Johanna.  As  these  are  the  same 
names,  one  masculine,  the  other  feminine,  the  o ought  to  be 
long  in  both,  and  h to  be  inserted  or  omitted  in  both,  and 
the  e in  the  woman’s  name  should  be  retained  to  denote  the 
sex.  St.  John’s  is  pronounced  at  London  St.  Jones’s,  and  in 
Lancashire  they  currently  say  Jone  for  John. 

Jane  and  Joane.  Mr.  Camden,  in  Remains,  p.  .98,  says, 
that  32  Eliz.  it  was  agreed  by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
that  Jane  was  the  same  as  Joane. 

Kill,  quell,  and  quail.  All  the  words  are  found  in  an  ac* 
tive  sense  in  Dr.  Johnson  and  Littleton;  but  they  are 
clearly  the  same,  kill  being  the  modernization  of  quell,  by 
adopting  the  French  pronunciation  of  qu,  and  consequently 
very  justly  deduced  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  Saxon  ewellan. 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  to  quell  does  not  seem  to  imply,  in  our 
ideas,  so  much  as  kill,  but  formerly  it  did.  Macbeth  I.  7. 
Obs.  on  Macbeth,  p.  24.  Camden’s  Remains,  p.  6.5.  Man- 
queller  is  a ruffian,  a bravo,  an  assassin,  Speed  Hist.  p.  300. 
Erudition  of  Christian  Man,  p.  148. — Quail  is  not  only  used 
actively,  but  the  sense  of  it  accords  well  with  our  modern 
notion  of  to  quell,  and  Dr.  Johnson  gives  it  accordingly  the 
same  etymology. 

Knit,  knot,  net.  See  the  proeme. 

Knap,  knop,  knob,  nab,  nob.  All  these,  which  signify 
protuberances,  as  also  a small  mount,  come  from  British 
cnap,  and  must  be  reputed  the  same. 

Kind,  and  akin.  As  akin  means  of  the  same  race  or  kind, 
one  is  led  to  imagine  that  kin  and  kind  may  be  the  same 
word,  the  t in  one  case  being  pronounced  short,  and  in  the 
other  long,  just  as  some  say  wynd,  anti  others  wind. 

Latter,  later;  last,  luLest.  '1  he  two  first  are  comparatives 
ot  late,  and  the  two  last,  superlatives  of  the  same;  therefore 
there  is  no  other  difference  than  what  use  and  custom  have 
rnade. 

q a 
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Lest  and  least.  Here  again  is  a variation  without  a dif- 
ference; for  if  lest  be  now  used  for  the  Latin  particle,  tie, 
least  was  formerly  as  often  used ; and  so,  if  it  may  be  ren- 
dered by  (/i to  minus , the  English  least  seems  to  answer 
the  more  fully  to  this.  I take  least  to  be  a corruption  of 
lest,  this  being  a more  natural  superlative  of  little,  and  best 
corresponding  with  the  Saxon  Lest. 

Lust  and  list.  As  to  lust  sometimes  occurs  in  a good 
sense,  I have  no  doubt  but  these  are  the  same  words. 

Links,  lings,  and  ings.  Grounds  in  some  places  called 
lings  and  ings  are  in  others  named  links,  by  a quick  or  thin 
pronunciation  of  g.  Vid.  Hank  below.  Lings  perhaps  may 
be  the  same  again  as  Les  inges,  the  word  inge  occurring  in 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  also  in  Dr  Thoroton  and  Mr.  Thoresby. 

Leash,  and  lashed.  A leash  is  a band  or  string,  particu- 
larly a leather  thong,  by  which  a falconer  holds  his  hawk, 
and  a courser  leads  his  greyhound.  Lashed,  therefore,  when 
one  thing  is  bound  and  fastened  to  another  by  tying,  may  be 
leashed.  A leash  of  greyhounds  are,  again,  as  many  as  are 
commonly  led  by  one  string,  viz.  three ; and  from  thence  a 
leash  comes  to  signify  that  number  either  of  birds  or 
animals. 

To  low  and  bellow.  Spoken  of  cows.  Be  in  the  latter  is 
only  an  unmeaning  Saxon  prefix. 

Manquell,  mangle.  The  first  not  oniy  means  to  murder, 
(see  kitl  above,)  but  also,  as  appears  from  Hall,  Evvd.  IV.  fol. 
221.  b.  to  mangle,  whence  I have  a suspicion  that  mangle  is 
in  fact  the  same  word. 

Moan,  mourn.  These  are  so  near  akin  both  in  sense  and 
sound,  that  I greatly  suspect  them  to  be  the  same  words, 
varying  only  in  pronunciation. 

A mass,  and  a mess.  A mass  from  French  masse,  is  a heap 
or  pile  of  any  thing  ; and  a mess  of  victuals  or  pottage  is  as 
much  as  is  collected  together  for  one  or  more  persons. 
When  people  swear  by  the  mass,  they  commonly  say  by  mess. 

Many  and  meiny.  The  latter  denotes  a company,  a re- 
tinue: and  many  is  a substantive  in  Lowth’s  Gram.  p.  26. 
Are  they  not  the  same  ? 

Mow,  Mouth  To  make  mows,  and  to  make  mouths,  are 
equivalent;  so  that  mow  and  mouth  are  the  same.  I have 
often  seen  Portsmouth  written  Portsmue.  Indeed,  the 
French  word  mou'e  signifies  month;  and  they  have  the 
phrase  faire  la  vwue. 

Mount  and  Mound  are  apparently  the  same. 

Near  and  nigher.  Nigh  was  formerly  written  neigh  or 
negh,  whence  we  have  neighbour.  Hence  came  the  com- 
parative negher  contracted  to  near.  Near  and  nigher  are 
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therefore  clearly  the  same;  and  so  when  we  say  nearer  it  is 
really  a comparison  compared,  and  as  much  a solecism, 
though  so  common,  as  worser.  That  near  is  a comparative 
appears  from  the  expressions  never  the  near,  and  nere  and 
nere,  the  first  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  iv.  2d.  in  Ur.  Percy’s 
Songs,  p.  88. 

Not,  nought.  The  last  is  ne  ought  by  crasis,  and  was  an- 
ciently written  noght,  of  which  we  have  made  not. 

Of  and  OH'.  We  now  write  this  particle  sometimes  off, 
but  I suppose  it  is  always  the  Latin  a,  de,  or  ex,  i.  e.  of,  and 
that  it  is  every  way  as  proper  to  say  cut  of  excisus,  as  cut  off. 
Math.  x.  14.  “ Shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet,”  Gr.  ExWfan 
tov  xoytogror  tuv  iroctuv  ifjiuv,  where  the  preposition  lx  or  of  is  evi- 
dently in  composition.  The  Vulgate,  whence  \Yiclilie’s 
version  was  made,  has  “ excutite  pnlverem  de  pedibus 
vestris,”  which  Wicliffe  renders  sprenge  off,  whereas,  Cran- 
mer’s  Bible  gives  it,  shake  off,  and  so  the  llhemish  Testa- 
ment. 

Owe,  own,  ought.  As  owe  is  used  for  own,  i.  e.  to  claim, 
Acts  xxi.  11.  Johnson,  Obs.  on  Shakespeare,  Macbeth, 
&c.  we  can  be  sure  they  are  the  same  words.  Ought  comes 
from  owe  too,  but  from  a different  sense  of  it,  viz.  debere. 

A pound  for  cattle,  whence  hog’s-pound;  a pond , a stew- 
pan.  These  appear  to  be  all  the  same,  pound  and  pond, 
coming  from  to  pin,  or  inclose.  When  people  say  a stew-pan, 
meaning  a smaller  kind  of  pond,  it  is  evidently  a corruption 
of  stew-pond. 

A person,  a particular  man  or  woman;  a parson,  a parish- 
priest.  These  are  clearly  the  same,  though  the  latter  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  clergy,  as  is  evident  from  the  Latin  word 
used  on  the  occasion,  viz.  Persona,  i.  e.  Persona  Ecclesue. 
Thomas  More,  in  his  Life  of  Richard  111.  writes  person  for 
parson  often:  and  the  Scotch  name  is  Macpherson. 

Part  and  party.  These  are  the  same,  notwithstanding 
the  different  orthography;  for,  whereas  the  lawyers  now 
say,  between  A.  B.  on  one  part  and  between  C.  I).  on  the  other 
part,  indentures  of  the  age  of  James  I.  and  later,  generally 
run,  “ between  A.  B.  on  one  part.ie,  and  between  C.  D.  on 
the  other  partie.”  King  Henry  VIII.  in  Fuller’s  Worth, 
p.  198,  says,  parties  of  beyond  the  sea,  for  parts  beyond  the 
sea.  In  Hall,  Edward  V.  fol.  iv.  6.  north  parties  means  north 
parts,  and  so,  fol.  (>.  b.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Scotch 
phrase,  art  and  part,  part  seems  to  mean  party ; and  I pre- 
sume there  are  lew  cases  wherein  these  words  may  not  be 
counterchanged. 

Peck  and  pick.  They  say  in  Kent,  speaking  of  a fowl. 
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it  picks,  which  shews  these  words  to  be  the  same.  Hence 
pick-axe. 

Pity  and  piety.  As  our  word  pity , in  the  sense  of  charity 
and  compassion,  comes  from  the  Latin  pittas,  this  and  piety 
must  be  the  same.  Charity  is  indeed  an  act  of  piety,  and 
certain  charitable  funds  abroad  are  actually  termed  mounts 
of  piety.  Pittance,  again,  which  is  a charitable  addition  to 
the  convent’s  table,  is  pietancia  in  Latin. 

Puny,  puisney,  poney.  Puny  is  small  or  diminutive,  from 
French  puisne,  a word  retained  in  the  same  form  when  we 
write  puisne  judge.  I am  much  mistaken  if  poney,  by  which 
we  mean  a small  horse,  be  not  a slight  corruption  of  the  same 
by  changing  the  vowel. 

Pilarean,  i.  e.  Pclerin,  and  pilgrim.  The  first  is  the 
French  term,  the  second  the  English. 

Poison  and  potion.  As  poison  is  the  Latin  potio,  though  we 
have  gotten  it  more  immediately  from  the  French,  poison 
and  potion  must  be  the  same  words.  It  is  not  uncommon 
lor  a general  word  to  become  specifical. 

Powch  and  poke.  Gloss,  ad  X.  Scriptores,  v.  Powchius, 
and  see  Dike,  above. 

Quell.  Vide  kill. 

Quail.  Vide  kill. 

To  quit,  to  relinquish  ; quiet,  at  rest.  No  difference 
here;  to  quit  claim,  is  quietum  clamart ; and  to  acquit,  ac- 
quietare,  is  to  make  a person  quiet  or  at  ease,  in  respect  of 
any  demand  you  may  have  upon  him. 

Queen,  Regina.  Quean,  a whore,  a wheen-cat,  a female 
cat,  in  the  north.  Mr.  Kay,  explaining  the  last  word,  ob- 
serves, “ that  queen  was  used  by  the  Saxons  to  signify  the 
female  sex,  appears  in  that  queen  fugol  was  used  for  a hen 
fowl.”  North  country  words,  p.  53.  Thus,  as  queen  means 
a female,  it  has  been  abusively  applied  to  a whore,  as  wench 
also  has;  for  I make  no  doubt  but  queen  and  quean  are  the 
same  words.  Given,  in  British,  the  feminine  of  guynn, 
means  fair  or  beautiful. 

Quail,  qualm,  qualmish,  squeamish.  The  last  word  ap- 
pears only  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  and  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  qualmish,  by  a corrupt  pronunciation : this  plainly 
comes  from  qualm,  as  this  probably  derives  from  the  verb  to 
quail,  for  which  see  abo\e  in  kill. 

Rank  and  range.  These,  whether  substantives  or  verbs, 
appear  to  be  the  same  words,  varied  in  speech  and  pronun- 
ciation. Vide  links,  above. 
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Ravish  is  ravage  in  the  book  of  psalms. 

Hops,  ropes.  Hops  are  so  called  from  their  length  and 
similitude  to  ropes,  as  is  plain  from  our  calling  the  guts  of 
\I  oodcocks  and  Snipes  ropes. 

Robert,  Rotbert,  and  Rupert,  are  the  same  names. 
Wood’s  Iiist.  and  Ant.  p.  81;  Tanner’s  Bibl.  p.  345; 
Thoresbv,  p.  350. 

Rudolph,  Radulph,  Randolph,  Ranulph,  Ralph.  These,  I 
presume,  are  all  the  same.  In  Wood,  Hist.  Ant.  p.  72, 
Coleberg  is  called  Rodolphus,  and  p.  85,  Radulphus. 

Rohais,  in  Lat.  Rohesia;  Hawise,  in  Lat.  Hawisia;  Avise 
or  Avice,  in  Lat..  Avicia  ; appear  to  be  the  same  name. 
Hawise  and  Avise  being  only  the  latter  syllable  of  the  first 
name,  used  in  the  way  of  familiarity  or  endearment.  Thus 
we  now  say  Mun  for  Edmund,  Than  for  Jonathan. 

Ramp,  romp,  rawin.  A lion  is  rampant  when  reared  as  if 
going  to  fight;  and  to  romp , is  to  play  rudely  and  boister- 
ously. A wall  is  said  to  ramp,  when  it  rises  from  the  level 
and  is  the  French  Tamper,  to  climb  or  mount.  Hence  also 
to  rawn,  which  a dog  is  said  to  do  when  he  either  fawns  upon 
you,  or  stretches  himself  to  take  victuals  placed  high  on  a 
shelf.  ° 


Rout  and  rut.  In  rutting  time,  bucks  keep  a continual 
routing  or  bellowing,  whence  it  is  obvious  to  imaffine  the 
two  words  to  be  the  same. 

Rout,  road,  rota,  rut.  Rout  is  road,  and  road  is  rout ; so 
that  these  are  plainly  the  same  words.  By  rote  means  by 
course,  in  a direct  road,  as  when  a thing  is  gotten  by  heart, 
without  knowing  or  understanding  the  meaning  of  it;  and 
therefore  seems  to  signify  by  road,  or  by  rout.  Rut,  at  first 

I imagine,  was  cart-rut  i.  e.  rout  or  track,  and  afterwards 
rut.,  per  se. 

Roll  and  row  ; to  roll  and  to  row.  A roll  is  in  fact  a row 
and  is  sometimes  pronounced  row,  whence  we  have  both 
rigmanrollnnd  rigmanrow.  As  to  roll,  and  to  row;  the  l and 
“ai e very  commonly  omitted  in  pronunciation  in  the  north, 
bee  Glossary  to  Douglas’s  Virgil,  v.  Rowit,  where,  however, 

, Me-1 °r  1S  m,stal<en.in  piking  of  w and  ll  being  alike  in 
the  Mb.  as  pronunciation  is  the  sole  cause. 

Rattle  and  ruttle.  Ruttle  is  that  noise  people  make  in 
the  throat  when  they  breathe  with  difficulty,  especially  when 
< yitig;  and 4 take  it  to  be  the  same  word  with  rattle.  In 
Birch  s Life  of  Prince  Henry,  p.  .355,  it  is  called  ratling. 

Keeme  and  rune.  I lie  first  signifies  to  weep  in  Cheshire* 
the  second  ,s  the  name  of  the  white  frost,  in  Kent,  that 
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adheres  to  the  trees  (in  Derbyshire  called  IvieJ;  query, 
therefore,  if  not  the  same  word? 

A set  of  horses,  china.  &c.  A suit  of  cloaths,  armour, 
&c.  I regard  these  as  the  same  word,  and  both  from  French 
suite.  This  seems  to  be  apparent  from  the  orthography  of 
the  latter,  and  the  former  may  be  a corruption  of  it. 

To  split,  to  splint  or  splinter.  These  I conceive  to  be 
the  same,  since  in  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
splint  means  to  split. 

Souce  and  sauce.  As  the  first  is  a kind  of  pickle,  it  may 
be  thought  a species  of  the  latter. 

A shed,  a covered  place.  A shade,  the  same.  The  first 
seems  to  be  only  a short  or  quick  pronunciation  of  the 
latter. 

To  swill ; to  swallow.  As  the  first  means  to  drink  lustily*, 
it  appears  to  be  a cant-word  for  swallow. 

Set  and  sit.  The  first  is  a verb  active,  the  second  a verb 
neuter  ; but  I esteem  them  the  same  originally,  though  I ap- 
prove of  the  present  mode  of  differencing  them.  In  Ro- 
mance of  St.  Degard,  verse  679,  sett  means  sat. 

He  sett  hym  down  on  the  Deyse. 

Seek  and  beseech.  Be  is  often  an  unmeaning  prefix  in 
our  lanyuaffe,  as  it  was  in  the  Saxon.  These  words  are 
otherwise  the  same,  as  is  plain  from  the  imperfect  tenses 
sought  and  besought.  Ch  and  k are  perpetually  substituted 
one  for  another;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  seek,  in  Lanca- 
shire, is  pronounced  seech.  Vide  Dike  above. 

Sleight  and  slight.  First  is  a substantive,  the  second  an 
adjective.  Harsnet  against  Darrell,  p.  127,  has  sleight ; in 
Dodsley’s  Plays,  V.  p.  223,  to  sleighten,  is  to  despise;  and 
Ephes.  IV.  14.  sleight  is  the  translation  of  K^tia,  and  conse- 
quently is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  slight,  when  we  say 
slight  of  hand ; and  no  doubt,  by  whatever  means  the  e has 
crept  in,  the  words  are  the  same,  and  are  both  derived  from 
the  verb  sly. 

Strait  and  Straight.  Some  make  a difference  between 
these,  using  st ra it  for  directus,  and  straight  for  arc t us,  for 
which,  however,  I think,  there  is  no  good  foundation. 
Isaiah  xl.  3,  you  have  make  straight,  and  Matth.  vii.  13.  what 
is  called  straight  is,  v.  14,  strait. 

Stark  and  Starch.  It  is  the  property  of  starch  to  stiffen 
linen,  and  I suspect  that  to  be  stark  or  stiff  after  riding,  or 
other  exercise,  is  the  same  word  with  starch,  or  vice  versa, 
V.  Dike,  above. 

Stink  and  stinch  or  stench.  There  can  be  no  difference 
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between  these  but  what  arises  from  pronunciation.  V. 
Dike,  above.  Fairfax,  x.  61,  xviii.  84,  has  stinch ; in  the  first 
of  these  places  the  edit,  of  1749  lias  stench , male,  stinch  be- 
ing the  old  word  for  stench. 

Son  and  sun.  The  former  in  Saxon  is  sunn,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  formerly  often  written  sonna  ; so  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  the  words,  though  a diversity  must 
needs  be  useful.  The  sun  is  termed  son  in  Hearne,  Cur. 
Disc.  p.  184.  and  in  Willis’s  Cathedrals  ii.  p.  9,  the  name 
of  Monson  is  thus  given. 

Lunam  cum  Phcebo  jungito,  nomen  habes.  Vide  omnino 
Baxteri  Gloss,  p.  36,  145. 

See,  sedes;  sea,  mare.  Carleton,  p.  58,  73,  alibi,  writes 
the  first  sea,  as  do  Cavendish  and  Speed.  In  Ames,  p.  8. 
sea  is  written  see ; as  also  in  Hall,  Skelton,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  in  the  two  latter  we  have  se.  The  sea  is  in  fact 
aquarum  sedes,  or  place,  as  it  is  expressed  Genes,  i.  9. 

Sup  and  soup.  Bishop  Wilkins,  on  the  moon,  p.  238, 
uses  soop,  for  sup,  whence  it  should  seem  that  a soap,  a li- 
quid to  be  supped,  is  the  same  as  sup,  both  from  French  soup. 

Spill  and  spoil.  The  first  is  used  for  the  latter  in  Kent; 
hence  “better  one  house  fill’d  than  two  spill’d  Ray,  p.  47. 
Spilling  is  now  confined  to  liquids,  but  still  what  is  shed  is 
effectually  spoiled. 

Sound  and  swoon.  Sound  occurs  for  swoon  in  Skelton, 
and  I think  is  the  same  word  ; thus,  t.o  swoon,  imperfect 
swooned,  and,  d inserted  euphonise  gratia,  swooned  ; after 
which  the  present,  swoond  or  sound,  would  soon  be  formed. 
Thus  from  drown,  drowned,  drownded,  comes  the  northern 
word  to  drownd. 

Suet  and  sweat.  As  what  we  copiously  perspire  passes 
under  the  name  of  sweat,  and  is  of  a greasy,  unctuous  na- 
ture, one  has  reason  to  think  it  the  same  word  with  suet 
though  this  is  a dissyllable. 

Stew  pan.  V.  Pound. 

Scot,  as  Romescot,  scot  and  lot.  Shot,  proportion  of  a 

payment.  Sheet  of  lead,  copper,  &c.  All  these  are  the 
Saxon  sceat. 

Say  and  saw.  As  say  is  a substantive  as  well  as  a verb,  it  is 
obv  ious  to  imagine  that  saw,  in  the  sense  of  a sailing  or  pro- 
vefb,  may  be  the  same  word. 

Shell  and  scale.  These  appear  to  be  the  French  ecaille. 

Springe  and  spring.  No  difference  probably  here,  since 
the  springes  for  woodcocks  (Pennant  2d.  Tour,  n.  32  ] 
operate,  I presume,  by  a spring. 
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Sameness  of  certain  dissimilar  Words. 

Story  and  history  differ  only  a little  in  sense. 

Then , adverb  oh  time.  Than  a particle  used  in  compari- 
son. Jn  Latin  quam.  The  distinction  of  these  is  doubtless 
extremely  useful,  as  tending  to  facilitate  the  sense  of  an 
author  to  a reader.  The  distinction,  however,  is  but  of  late, 
since  in  our  older  writers  then  is  promiscuously  used  for 
than,  which  shews  it  to  be  originally  the  same  word.  I need 
not  quote  for  this. 

This  and  thus.  This  was  formerly  used  for  thus,  as  Skel- 
ton, p.  13,  115,  alibi.  Hall  in  Rich.  III.  f.  28,  29.  Sir  Tho. 
More,  p.  3.  Which  shews,  that  though  it  may  be  useful  that 
a distinction  should  be  made  between  these  words,  yet  ori- 
ginally they  were  the  same. 

Troth  and  truth  both  have  place  in  our  dictionaries,  but 
seem  to  be  the  same,  from  Saxon,  treoth,  or  treotha. 

Trow  and  trough.  A swine-trow  is  called  in  the  north  a 
swine-trough  : the  difference  consists  in  pronunciation,  gh, 
being  sometimes  quiescent,  and  sometimes  having  the 
power  o iff. 

Tend  is  the  tail  or  final  syllable  of  attend,  and  means  the 
same  ; it  is  spoken  tent  in  the  north,  where  it  signifies  to 
hinder  or  prevent,  by  watching,  and  observing;  so  that  it 
is  the  same  word  as  tend,  for  which  see  Dr.  Johnson.  V. 
Vend.  V.  Brand. 

Task  and  tax.  Task  is  an  imposition  as  tax  is.  Rossus,  p. 
55.  explains  tallagium  by  task ; whence  they  appear  to  be 
the  same. 

Tone  and  tune.  Ton  is  French  for  tune  ; they  are  conse- 
quently the  same  words,  Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  p.  64.  65. 

Treacle  and  theriacal.  From  9>ig  a beast,  or  venomous 
beast,  comes  and  theriacal,  a medicine  to  expel  poi- 

son, which  since  has  been  corrupted  into  treacle . This  at 
present  generally  signifies  molasses,  but  in  the  apothecary’s 
shop  it  stdl  retains  its  primitive  sense,  as  in  Fen  ice-treacle. 

Unloose  and  loose.  First  lias  the  sense  of  the  second. 
Mark  i.  7.  Luke  iii.  16.  John  i.  27,  Some  have  questioned 
the  propriety  of  this,  the  prefix  un  seeming  to  carrv  an  op- 
posite sense  to  what  the  simple  word  bears,  as  in  tying  and 
untying , drawing  and  undrawing,  &c.  but  un  in  the  present 
case  is  a nicer  pleonasm  ; on  among  the  Saxons,  to  which  un 
is  here  equivalent,  being  often  used  epitativelv,  or  rather 
superfi uouslv,  and  without  any  intention  of  altering  the 
meaning  of  the  u ord. 

\ end  and  vent.  Both  are  in  Johnson,  but  are  unquestion- 
abk  the  same.  V.  Tend. 
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Criticism  on  Gray's  Bard. 

Weal  and  Wealth.  These  are  the  same  words:  substan- 
tives of  the  adjective  well;  hence  some  will  say  common- 
weal,  others  common-wealth. 

Wheen-cat.  V.  Queen. 

I am,  Sir,  yours, 

T.  Row. 

1773,  July,  Aug.  Sept,  and  Oct. 


LXVIII.  Criticism  on  Gray’s  Bard. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  reading  over  very  lately  the  finest  ode  in  the  world,  the 
Welsh  Bard  of  Gray,  I was  struck  with  a trilling  inaccuracy 
of  expression,  which  I could  not  account  for  to  my  own  sa- 
tisfaction. Alter  a series  of  the  most  alarming  imprecations, 
which  had  impressed  terror  and  dismay  on  the  minds  of  the 
bravest  officers  in  Edward’s  army,  the  Bard  is  suddenly 
seized  with  prophetic  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  sublime  strains 
of  rapture  foretels  the  future  glory  of  the  Tudor  race  of 
Kings.  The  royal  form  of  Elizabeth  seems  to  arise  be- 
fore his  strong  and  creative  imagination,  and  immediately 
an  illustrious  train  of  heroes  and  statesmen, 

“ In  bearded  majesty'  appear.” 

Had  the  poet  spoken  in  his  own  character,  this  expression 
ot  “ bearded  majesty”  would  certainly  have  had  great  force 
and  propriety ; but  surely  the  short  and  curled  beards  generally 
worn  in  England  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  could  not  be 
thought  strikingly  expressive  of  dignity  by  the  venerable 
Bard,  whose  own  loose  beard,  according  to  the  lively  and 
picturesque  description  which  had  just  before  been  given 
us  of  his  dress  and  attitude, 

“ Stream’d  like  a meteor  to  the  troubled  air.” 

I will  even  venture  to  assert,  that  this  great  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  worthies  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  would 
rather  have  disgusted  the  aged  prophet,  if  such  a trivial  cir- 
cumstance could  in  the  least  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
a man  under  the  complicated  agitations  of  grief,  revenue, 
and  despair.  In  the  earlier  and  less  refined  ages,  any  dimi- 
nution or  alteration  in  this  emblematic  ornament  of  the  hu- 
man face  was  beheld  with  detestation,  and  u uarded  against 
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On  the  word  Bleak, 


xvith  the  most  vigilant  jealousy.  During  the  residence  of 
Charles  of  Sweden  at  Bender,  he  had  so  much  prejudiced 
the  janissaries  in  his  favour  by  his  liberality,  that  they 
openly  mutinied  against  their  general,  when  commanded  to 
storm  the  Swedish  camp,  till  that  daring  madman  at  once 
alienated  their  affections,  by  telling  their  envoys  he  would 
trim  their  beards,  unless  they  retired  from  his  entrench- 
ments. 

1779,  Jan. 


LXIX.  On  the  word  Bleak. 


Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  but  a small  matter  I am  going  to  mention,  but,  as  it 
relates  to  our  own  language,  some,  perhaps,  may  think  it  of 
consequence:  bleak  signifies  chill  or  cold,  as  when  we  say 
a bleak  wind,  a bleak  situation , and  so  the  song, 

“ Cold  and  raw  the  north  did  blow, 

Bleak  in  the  morning  early,”  &c. 

and  it  is  generally  thought  that  Black-Heath * is  so  denomi- 
nated from  the  bleakness  of  that  elevated  piece  of  ground  ; 
in  which  case,  black  is  a corruption  of  bleak.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  bleak  appears  to  mean  black , niger , from  the 
Saxon  blac  and  blaec  ; for  the  north  west  wind,  in  Perigord, 
is  called,  according  to  Mons.  Menaget,  vent  negre , and  in- 
deed this  quarter  is  generally  black , and  the  wind  blowing 
from  thence  dry,  and  black,  and  cold : so  that  black,  and 
bleak , seem  to  be  the  same  words;  and  I know  not  whether 
bleak,  in  the  song,  may  not  mean  black,  as  cold  is  mentioned 
in  the  first  line;  this  sense  of  bleak,  however,  is  not  noted 
in  our  dictionaries. 

Yours, 

1780,  Jan.  T.  Row. 


* The  case  is  probably  the  same  with  Black-liamUton,  a place  well  know* 
.to  gentlemen  of  the  turf. 

•J-  Menage,  Origine  Ue  la  Languc  Franyoisc,  V.  Bis. 


Theobald  and  Pope, 
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LXX.  Nine  Love  at  Cards,  or  other  Games,  explained. 

I HAVE  often  been  asked  the  occasion  or  original,  when  at 
cards,  of  six  love,  or  nine  love,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
as  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  expression,  six  to  none , 
or  nine  to  none ; and  indeed  there  is,  1 apprehend,  some  dif- 
ficulty in  it,  since  our  dictionaries  and  glossaries,  so  far  as  I 
am  acquainted  with  them,  do  not  attempt  to  illustrate  it. 
Thus,  in  the  English  part  of  Boyer’s  French  Dictionary,  the 
phrase  is  put  down  and  explained,  but  we  are  not  told  how, 
or  by  what  means,  six  love  comes  to  signify  six  to  nothing. 

Now,  Sir,  I conceive  the  expression  may  have  come  to  us 
either  from  Scotland  or  Holland.  Luff  in  old  Scotch  is  the 
hand*;  so  that  six  luff  will  mean  six  in  hand,  or  more 
than  the  adversary,  when  he  has  nothing  upon  his  score.  So 
again,  loaf  in  Dutchf,  whence  we  have  our  word  loof,  and 
to  loof,  is  the  weather  gage,  and  in  this  case  six  loof  will  imply 
six  upon  the  weather  gage,  or  to  advantage,  as  really  it  is, 
when  the  antagonist  is  nothing.  You,  and  your  readers, 
Mr.  Urban,  may  cliuse  which  of  these  illustrations  you 
please,  at  least  till  a more  plausible  one  shall  be  offered. 

Yours,  &c. 

1780,  July.  T.  Row. 


LXXI.  Theobald  and  Pope. 


Mr.  Urban, 

Theobald,  the  professed  rival  of  Pope  in  the  editorship 
ol  Shakespeare,  and,  probably,  for  this  reason  the  original 
hero  of  the  Dunciad,  by  the  escape  of  one  unlucky  line, 

“ None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel,” 


gave  that  wicked  wit  a real  advantage  over  him,  and  justly 
exposed  himself  to  the  keenest  severity  of  his  satire.  And 
yet,  indefensible  as  palpable  absurdity  most  assuredly  is, 
that  just  now  quoted,  might  have  pleaded  the  authority  of 
Seneca;  in  whose  “ Hercules  Furens,”  we  have  the  follow- 
ing very  extraordinary  passage: 


* Gloss,  to  Douglas’s  Virgil. 


f-  Sewel’s  Dutch  Dictionary. 
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An  Emendation  of  a Passage  in  Virgil. 

quaeris  Alcidae  parent  ? 

Nano  est  nisi  ipse : bella  jam  secum  gerat. 

It  hence  appears,  (what  has  not,  I think,  been  remarked 
before),  that  this  celebrated  line  of  Theobald,  the  Ludus 
jocusque  Criticorum *>  had,  after  all,  only  the  secondary  merit 
of  being  a literal  translation. 

jEneanasensis. 

Hot  Wells , Bristol,  Nov.  1 8. 

1780,  Nov. 


LXXII.  An  Emendation  of  a Passage  in  Virgil. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Though  Virgil’s  style  be  justly  considered  as  the 
standard  in  Latin  poesy,  and  to  arraign  him  in  that  respect, 
would  be  to  arraign  one’s  own  judgment, 

“ nec  detrahere  ausim — 

JLerentem  multa  capiti  cum  laude  coronam — ” 

Hor. 

yet  several  errors  have  been  rationally  presumed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  his  works,  through  the  ignorance  or  the  negli- 
gence of  the  ancient  librarians.  Some  of  these  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  critics,  and  some  perhaps  remain  un- 
corrected even  to  this  day. 

One,  and  that  a gross  one,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  occurs 
in  the  449th  line  of  the  first  .Eneid.  But  to  save  the  rea- 
der, who  may  be  as  corpulent  and  indolent  as  myself,  the 
fatigue  of  heaving  himself  into  that  unfrequented  apart- 
ment, his  study,  for  the  original,  and  that  I may  be  better 
understood,  1 will  lay  the  whole  passage  before  him  : 

Lucus  in  urbe  fuit  media  gratissimus  umbra, 

Quo  primum  jactati  undis  et  turbine  Poeni 
Effodere  loco  signum,  quod  regia  Juno 
Monstrarat,  caput  acris  equi : nam  sic  fore  hello 
Egregiam  et  facilem  vietu  per  ssecula  gentem. 

Now  the  word  which  appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  this 


* Sec  the  “ Ait  of  sinking  in  Poetry.” 
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An  Emendation  of  a Passage  in  Virgil. 

passage,  is  the  conjunction  in  the  last  line,  which,  though  a 
single  word,  and  a small  one  too,  does  materially  affect  the 
sense  of  the  clause  it  is  part  of,  but  much  to  its  prejudice, 
in  my  humble  opinion  ; making  it  necessary  that  the  four 
folio  wing  words  should  be  rendered  “ eternally  renowned,” 
as  most  expositors  agree.* 

But  I apprehend  it  to  be  unworthy  that  accuracy  which 
characterizes  Virgil,  to  convey  that  idea  in  terms  so  equivo- 
cal, not  to  say,  ungrammatical;  especially  as  it  might  have 
been  done  with  more  precision  by  the  alteration  of  one 
word,  and  the  inversion  of  the  order  of  two  more,  thus,  ct 
facilcm  per  sa-cula  vivere  gentem : neither  do  I judge  it  rea- 
sonable to  imagine,  that  Virgil,  at  the  penning  of  this  pas- 
sage,  had  the  fame  ot  the  Carthaginians  in  contemplation, 
but  that  of  the  Romans;  and  on  this  presumption,  I read 
the  last  line,  after  the  first  word,  not  ct,  but  haud  facilcm 
victu  per  scecula  gentem : and  render  it,  as  haud  is  a more 
emphatical  negative  particle  than  non,  very  difficult  to  he 
subdued,  for  some  centuries  of  years;  and  then  it  relates, 
by  anticipation,  a memorable  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
the  Carthaginian  state,  viz.  “that  its  power  was  great  and 
formidable  for  some  ages,  as  its  wars  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and 
elsewhere,  undeniably  demonstrate.  Particularly  that  ut- 
most effort  of  its  power  in  its  wars  with  the  Romans ; the 
first  of  which  lasted  twenty-four  years,  the  second  eighteen, 
and  the  third  four  years. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  emendation  I propose,  being  admit- 
ted, Virgil,  (who  rarely  let  slip  a fair  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing into  his  poem  the  shining  part  of  the  Roman  history) 
pays  the  Romans  a very  fine  compliment;  for  by  represent- 
ing the  Cartnaginians  as  very  difficultly  subdued,  he  impli- 
citly extols  the  power  of  the  Romans,  who,  before  his  time, 
had  subdued  them. 

But  this  emendation  is  not  supported  by  any  MS.  True, 
as  far  as  I know.  \ et,  as  it  renders  the  passage  more  con- 
sonant to  Virgil’s  probable  design,  more  beautiful,  more  de- 
terminate in  its  sense,  not  to  say  more  classical,  its  novelty 
can  rationally  be  no  obstacle  to  its  reception.  More  espe- 
cially as  the  ancients,  for  haud  or  hunt,  frequently  wrote 
ant ; which  might  easily  be  corrupted,  first  into  at,  and  them 
into  ct. 


* 

habit 

rum 


Aliter  Ihyqiiit  hone  locum  interpretatur  : “ Fucile  victu,  hoc  cst 
m.i,  L's.  t vie  turn  laeilem  et  expedition,  aimonaiu  aflhunlem  ex 
ubertate  el  culm.”  K. 


» qua? 
ay  ru- 


VOJ..  11. 


R 
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Pope's  Epitaph  on  Gay  borrowed. 

In  further  support  of  tiie  alteration  proposed,  I might  ob- 
serve, that  the  figure,  asyndeton,  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  a conjunction  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  But 
as  I am  writing  to  the  literati,  it  would  be  a needless 
labour. 

To  make  the  emendation  I offer  more  intelligible,  I beg 
leave,  (though  I am  prolix,  if  not  tedious,  already),  to  add 
a paraphrase  on  a passage  it  is  part  of. 

Within  the  city  which  Elisa  made, 

A lofty  grove  diffus’d  a pleasing  shade. 

There  the  Phoenicians,  as  they  dug  the  ground, 

A horse’s  head,  by  Juno’s  favour,  found: 

Nor  that  unmeaning;  the  prognostic  skew’d 
They  would  be  brave,  and  hard  to  be  subdu’d. 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 

Candidus  imperti:  si  non,  his  utere  mecum. 

Hor. 

J.  Lewis. 

Ludlow,  Fire-School,  Oct.  26,  1 7 SO. 

P.  S.  Alluding  to  the  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans,  Silius  Italicus  thus  harmoniously  and  sublimely 
sings : 

Gens  Cadmaea  super  regno  certaitiina  movit 
Quaesitumque  diu  qua  tandem  poneret  arce 
Terrarum  Fortuna  caput. 

1780,  Nov. 


LXXIII.  Pope’s  Epitaph  on  Gay  borrowed. — Hammond’s  Elegies. 

Mr.  Urban,  August,  1781. 

The  quaintness  of  the  concluding  line  of  Pope’s  Epitaph 
on  Gay  ; 

“ — That  the  worthy  and  the  good  may  say, 

Striking  their  pensive  bosoms,  here  lies  Gay,” 

has  been  deservedly  censured ; but  the  thought,  whether 
good  or  bad,  was  not  his  own.  Dr.  Warton,  in  The  Adven- 
turer, No.  63,  supposes  that  it  was  copied  from  an  old 
Latin  Elegy  on  Ik'nry  Prince  of  W’ales;  but  l have  no  doubt 
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Pope's  Epitaph  on  Gay  borrowed. 

that  die  following  lines  of  Crashaw  (a  favourite  author  of 
Pope’s)  furnished  him  with  this  puerile  conceit; 

“ Enough; — if  thou  canst,  pass  on, 

For  now,  alas!  not  in  this  stone, 

Passenger,  whoe’er  thou  art, 

Is  he  entomb’d,  but  in  thy  heart. 

I believe  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  elogium  On 
the  Hon.  Simon  Harcourt : — 

Who  ne’er  knew  joy  but  friendship  might  divide, 

Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died, 

is  likewise  stolen  from  some  one  of  the  following  epitaphs. 

““Complete  in  all  but  days,  resign’d  her  breath, 

Who  never  disobey'd  but  in  her  death. 

In  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s,  Bermondsey. 

“ Belov'd,  admir’d,  and  lost,  thy  parents’  pride, 
ff  ho  never  gav'st  them  grief  but  when  you  died. 

On  Miss  Lucy  Hippesley,  in  St.  Tho- 
mas's Church,  Salisbury. 

“ Lucia  Julia  Prisca 

Vixit  annos  XXVI. 

Nihil  unquam  peccavit 

Nisi  quod  mortua  est.” 

I do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  two  English  epitaphs 
above  quoted,  perhaps  therefore  they  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Pope;  but  the  Latin  one  he  might  have  found 
in  Montfaucon’s  Antiquities. 

Before  I conclude,  let  me  add  a word  or  two  more  on  the 
subject  of  imitation.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  late  admirable 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  speaking  of  Mr.  Hammond,  ob- 
serves, that  his  elegies,  “ have  neither  passion,  nature,  or 
manners.”  They  certainly  have  neither  of  the  latter;  and 
Whatever  of  the  former  they  contain  is  the  passion  of  a Ro- 
man, iiot  of  an  Englishman.  It.  is  surprising,  that  the  cause 
of  this  defect  escaped  this  classical  and  most  judicious  critic. 
In  short,  these  elegies  are  almost  all,  if  not  translations,  very 
close  imitations,  of  J ibullus.  In  the  whole  number  there 
are  but  four  original.  Of  this  any  one  may  be  convinced 
wno  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  tjiese  poems  with 
those  ut  the  Roman  Knight.  For  the  satisfaction  of  your 
classical  readers,  I will  subjoin  a hit  of  those  elegies  which 
Harnmond  has  copied. 

R 2 
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Addition  to  Gray's  Church-yard,  Elegy. 


Tibullus, 

Lib.  II.  El.  IV.  1—38. 

Lib.  II.  El.  VI. 

Lib.  II.  El.  IV.  39—  50. 

Lib.  III.  El.  V. 

Lib.  I.  El.  II. 

Lib.  II.  El.  VII. 

Lib.  II.  El.  HI. 

Lib.  III.  El.  III. 

Lib.  III.  El.  II. 

Lib.  I.  El.  XI. 

Lib.  I.  El.  I.  45 — 52. 

Lib.  III.  El.  VII. 

Lib.  I.  El.  I. 

Lib.  I.  El.  V.  31—34. 

By  the  foregoing  table  the  reader  will  observe,  that  of 
Hammond’s  Elegies  the  10th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  alone 
appear  to  have  been  unborrowed.  It  is,  however,  but  just 
to  add,  that  this  unfortunate  and  amiable  poet,  though  he 
has  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  an  original  writer,  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a very  harmonious  and  ele- 
gant versifier. 

Yours,  &c. 

1781,  Aug.  U.  A.  F. 


LXXIV.  Addition  to  Gray’s  Church-yard  Elegy. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  3. 

The  late  Mr,  Edwards,  author  of  the  Canons  of  Criticism, 
who,  though  an  old  bachelor,  was  more  attentive  to  the 
fair  sex  than  the  Pindaric  Mr.  Gray,  endeavoured  to  supply 
what  he  thought  a defect  in  the  admired  Church-yard 
Elegy,  by  adding  the  two  following  stanzas  (which  I do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  in  print)  immediately  after 

‘ Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country’s  blood.’ 

4‘  Some  lovely  fair,  whose  unaffected  charms 
Shone  with  attraction  to  herself  unknown, 

Whose  beauty  might  have  blest  a monarch’s  arms, 

Aud  virtue  cast  a lustre  on  the  throne : 


IIammond. 

El.  I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
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4<  That  humble  beauty  warm’d  an  honest  heart, 

And  chear’d  the  labours  of  a faithful  spouse: 

That  virtue  form’d,  for  every  decent  part, 

The  healthful  offspring  that  adorn’d  their  house.” 

17S2,  March.  A.  B. 


LXXY.  Origin  of  the  Word  Firm. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  16. 

Please  to  inform  your  Nottinghamshire  Correspondent, 
who  desires  to  know  the  etymology  of  the  word  Firm,  that 
it  is  originally  Spanish,  and  perhaps  is  no  where  else  used 
in  the  sense  ascribed  to  it,  but  by  them  and  the  English.  It  is 
obvious  that  language,  in  its  progress,  admits  of  some  variation 
in  its  meaning,  and  is  either  enlarged  or  contracted  by  acci- 
dent. The  word,  in  the  original,  signifies  nothing  more  than 
subscription,  or  signing.  So  Nebrissensis  explains  the  word. 
Firma  de  Escritura.  Subscriptio,  Signatio.  Firmar  escritura. 
Subscribo.  Signo.  In  this  sense  it  is  constantly  used  by 
Cervantes,  and  the  several  places  are  pointed  out  in  the 
first  Indice  of  the  edition  of  1781,  and  is  explained  in  the 
Annotaciones. — Antwerp  having  been  for  a long  time  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a great  staple  of  com- 
merce, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  we  may  have  adopted  it 
from  thence.  As  it  may  be  proper  for  a trading  company 
to  have  one  signature,  it  may  have  been  confined  to  such. 
The  Portuguese  affix  the  same  meaning  to  the  word  with 
their  neighbours.  But  it  occurs  not  in  the  Italian  or  French. 
Franciosini,  in  his  Dictionary,  renders  Firma,  La Sottoscrizione 
di propria  mano.  Sobrino.  Firma,  Signature.  Firmar,  Sig- 
ner, souscrire. 

Yours,  &c. 

1784,  March.  A.  B. 


LXXYI.  Observations  ou  Warton’s  Essay  on  Pope. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I SEND  you  some  observations  that  occurred  to  me  on 
reading  the  second  volume  of  the  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Pope.  Such  as  point  out  errors  in  thgt  very 
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entertaining  work,  will,  I doubt  not,  meet  with  pardon  from 
the  learned  and  candid  author  of  it. 

P.  10.  Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  alone, 

But  felt  th’  approaches  of  too  warm  a sun : 

For  fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  praise. 

These  lines  are  censured  by  the  author  of  the  Essay,  as 
containing  a puerile  and  far-fetched  conceit:  the  allusion, 
however,  seems  suitable  to  the  fanciful  form  of  the  poem. 
As  all  the  circumstances  in  the  imagery  of  the  temple  are 
emblematic  of  those  that  attend  on  fame;  why  may  not 
heat  and  storm  represent  praise  and  envy?  why  may  not 
the  accidents,  that  affect  the  rock  of  icey  express  those  to 
which  fame  is  exposed?  Surely  here  is  no  vicious  ornament 
or  false  thought. 

P.  36.  The  author  exerts  a manly  indignation  against 
the  puny  efforts  of  Voltaire  to  depreciate  the  father  of  poe- 
try. The  quotation  in  the  note  from  the  Greek  writer  is 
apposite  and  well  pointed  against  the  uncandid  critic  of 
Homer  and  Shakespeare.  The  author  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing Dion  Chrysostom  to  be  a father  of  the  Church;  he 
was  a sophist  and  heathen,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian;  the  name  of  the  celebrated  father  was  John 
Chrysostom. 

P.  131.  The  accommodation  of  our  senses  to  our  condi- 
tion is  eloquently  illustrated  in  a sermon  of  Bentley,  at 
Boyle’s  lecture.  There  is  so  remarkable  a resemblance  of 
thought  and  expression  between  the  poet  and  divine,  that 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  think,  that  Pope  condescended  to 
consult  the  writings  of  the  slashing  and  satirised  Bentley. 
That  truly  great  man  writes  thus  on  the  subject: — “ If  the 
eve  were  so  acute,  as  to  rival  the  finest  microscopes,  and  to 
discern  the  smallest  hair  upon  the  leg  of  a gnat,  it  would  be 
a curse  and  not  a blessing  to  us;  it  would  make  all  things 
appear  rugged  and  deformed;  the  sight  of  our  own  selves 
would  affright  us:  the  smoothest  skin  would  be  set  over 
with  ragged  scales  and  bristly  hairs.  And,  beside,  we 
could  not  sec  at  one  view  above  what  is  now  the  space  of  an 
inch,  and  it  would  take  a considerable  time  to  survey  the 
then  mountainous  bulk  of  our  own  bodies. — So  likewise  if 
our  sense  of  hearing  were  exalted  proportionably  to  the 
former,  what  a miserable  condition  would  mankind  he  in!  — 
Whither  could  we  retire  from  perpetual  humming  and  buz- 
zing? every  breath  of  wind  would  incommode  and  disturb 
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us;  we  should  have  no  quiet  or  sleep  in  the  silentest  nights 
and  most  solitary  places;  and  wc  must  inevitably  be  stricken 
(leaf  or  dead  with  the  noise  of  a clap  of  thunder,  And  the 
like  inconvenience  would  follow,  it  the  sense  of  teeliirg 
were  advanced,  as  the  Atheist  requires.  How  could  we 
sustain  tlje  pressure  of  our  cloaths  in  such  a condition; 
much  less  carry  burthens  and  provide  for  conveniences  ot 
life?  We  could  not  bear  the  assault  ot  an  insect,  or  a fea- 
ther, or  a pull  of  air,  without  pain.  There  are  examples 
now  of  wounded  persons,  that  have  roared  for  anguish  and 
torment  at  a discharge  ot  ordnance,  though  at  a very  great 
distance;  what  insupportable  torture  then  should  we  be 
under,  when  all  the  whole  body  would  have  the  tenderness 
of  a wound?”  Serin,  on  Acts  xvii.  27.  Part  1, 

P,  141.  All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee: 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see. 

Thomas  Aquinas  thus  expresses  the  same  thought; 
Natura,  potentia  Dei;  fortuna,  voluntas, 

P.  133.  Let  earth  unbalanc’d  from  her  orbit  fly, 

Planets  and  suns  rush  lawless  thro’  the  sky; 

Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurl’d, 

Being  on  being  wreck’d,  and  world  on  world; 
Heaven’s  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 

And  nature  tremble  to  the  throne  of  God. 

The  author  of  the  essav  hath  frequently  with  great  judg- 
ment introduced  quotations  from  writers  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, in  which  the  same  doctrine  with  that  of  the  poet  is 
inculcated,  though  there  may  be  no  reason  to  suspect  an 
imitation.  It  is  indeed  a pleasing  and  instructive  employ- 
ment to  observe  a similitude  of  thought  in  men  of  genius 
on  important  subjects,  and  to  compare  the  various  illustra- 
tions they  have  used  to  enforce  resembling  sentiments. 
Let  me  then  be  permitted  to  parallel  the  above  sublime 
lines  with  the  following  passage  from  the  venerable  Hooker : 

“ Since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of 
his  law,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  to  his  voice,  and 
their  labour  hath  been  to  do  his  will  ; ‘ he  made  a law  for 
the  rain;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters 
should  not  pass  Ins  commandment. ’ Now,  if  nature  should 
intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether,  though  it  were 
hut  for  a while,  the  observation  of  her  own  laws;  if  those 
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principal  and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all 
things  in  this  lower  world  are  made,  should  lose  the  qualities 
which  now  they  have ; if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch, 
erected  over  our  heads,  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if 
celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and  by 
irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  might 
happen;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now 
as  a giant  doth  run  his  unwearied  course,  should  as  it  were, 
through  a languishing  faintness,  begin  to  stand,  and  to  rest 
himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten  way, 
the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  dis- 
ordered and  confused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their 
last  gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of 
heavenly  influence,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as 
children  at  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother  no  longer 
able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would  become  of  man  him- 
self, whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve?  See  we  not 
plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world?” — Hooker,  Ecc.  Pol.  § 1. 
p.  3. 

P.  275.  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John,  &c.  &c. 

I once  had  a transient  view  of  a MS.  in  Pope’s  hand-writ- 
ing; it  contains  hints,  seminal  thoughts,  illustrations,  and 
anecdotes,  for  occasional  use.  I recollect  to  have  read  in  it 
the  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  it  was  versified, 
and  I suppose  intended  for  a place  in  the  Epistle  to  Arbuth- 
not.  Sir  Isaac  being  often  interrupted  by  ignorant  pretend- 
ers to  the  discovery  of  the  longitude,  ordered  his  porter  to 
inquire  of  every  stranger,  who  desired  admission,  whether 
he  came  about  the  longitude,  and  to  exclude  such  as  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. — Two  lines,  as  I recollect,  ran 
thus : 


Is  it  about  the  longitude  you  come  ? 

The  porter  ask’d:*  Sir  Isaac’s  not  at  home. 

P.  305.  I do  not  know,  whether  it  has  been  yet  observed 
that  Addison’s  account  ot  the  English  poets,  is  an  imitation  of 
Drayton’s  Epistle  to  Henry  Reynolds,  of  poets  and  poesy. 

P.  320.  In  a life  ol  Pope,  written  by  one  Avres,  and  pub- 
lished by  Curll,  I found  the  follow  ing  advertisement. 

“ Daily  Post  of  Friday  14  th  of  June , 1728. 

“ WHEREAS  there  has  been  a scandalous  paper  cried 
about  the  streets,  under  the  title  of  “ A Popp  upon  Pope,” 
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insinuating  that  I was  whipped*  in  Ham  walks  on  Thursday 
last; — This  is  to  give  notice,  that  I did  not  stir  out  of  my 
house  at  Twickenham,  and  that  the  same  is  a malicious  and 
ill-grounded  report. 

Alexander  Pope.” 


This  is  a curious  instance  of  the  sore  sensibility  of  the 

P.  324.  The  plan  of  Middleton’s  Letter  from  Rome  was 
taken  from  a work,  published  in  1675,  by  Joshua  Stop  ford, 
B D.  entitled  “ Pagano-Papismus,  or  an  exact  parallel  be- 
tween Rome- Pagan  and  Rome-Christian  in  their  doctrines 
and  ceremonies.” 

1784,  March. 


LXXVII.  Bentham  and  Gray  on  Saxon  and  Gothic  Architecture. 

Mr.  Urban,  Ely,  April  17. 

Having  lately  observed  Mr.  Gray’s  Treatise  on  Gothic 
Architecture,  and  Mr.  Bentham’s  Account  of  Saxon,  Nor- 
man, and  Gothic  Architecture,  frequently  cited,  and  their 
notions  and  sentiments  generally  to  coincide,  nay,  often- 
times to  be  expressed  in  the  very  same  words; — Mr.  B. 
quite  at  a loss  to  account  for  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  how  to  discover  the  occasion  of  so  remarkable 
a concurrence  of  sentiments,  diction,  and  opinions,  made  all 
the  inquiry  he  could  to  obtain  a sight  of  Mr.  Gray’s  Treatise 
abovementioned,  but  in  vain.  Supposing  it  therefore  still 
to  remain  in  MS.  or,  if  printed,  to  have  been  communicated 
only  to  some  of  Mr.  Gray’s  select  friends,  he  was  forced  to 
give  over  the  pursuit.  At  length,  however,  by  means  of 
your  very  useful  and  entertaining  Magazine,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

Mr.  Gray’s  Treatise,  and  Mr.  Bentham’s  Account,  it  seems, 
are  one  and  the  same. 

So  says  your  correspondent  S.  E.  in  your  Magazine  for 
May,  1783,  in  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Ruben  D’Moundt.  “The 
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work  in  which  Mr.  Gray’s  very  curious  and  judicious  obser- 
vations upon  Gothic  Architecture  occur,  is  Mr.  Bentham’s 
History  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ely,  a book  with  which  I 
am  a good  deal  surprised  Mr.  R.  D’Moundt  should  be  unac- 
quainted, who  has  exhibited  so  great  a profusion  of  anti- 
quarian reading.  It  is  proper  also  that  this  gentleman 
should  be  informed,  that  Mr.  Bentham  had  very  little,  if 
any,  interference  with  the  Treatise  on  Architecture  inserted 
therein,  and  which  alone  has  rendered  it  a most  curious  and 
valuable  book.” 

After  so  peremptory  an  assertion,  “ That  Mr.  Bentham 
had  very  little,  if  any,  interference,  with  the  Treatise  on 
Architecture  inserted  in  his  book,”  Mr.  B.  must  think  him- 
self wanting  in  that  regard  he  owes  to  truth,  and  to  his  own 
character,  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  clear  up  that  matter, 
l-ectify  the  mistake,  and  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  obliged  to  Mr.  Gray  for  that  Treatise,  and 
publishing  it  as  his  own. 

Had  Mr.  G.  been  the  real  author,  Mr,  B.  certainly  ought 
tQ  have  been  a little  more  explicit  in  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  favour  ; especially  as  it  would  have  been  no  small  re- 
commendation of  his  book,  to  have  informed  the  reader,  that 
the  Treatise  on  Architecture  was  composed  by  so  celebrated 
and  distinguished  a writer  as  Mr.  Grav. 

It  was  sufficient  to  Mr.  B.  that  Mr.  G.  approved  of  it,  and 
that  he  furnished  him  with  several  hints,  of  which  Mr.  B, 
availed  himself,  and  for  which  Mr.  B.  thought  proper  to 
make  his  grateful  acknowledgment  in  his  preface  ; there, 
indeed,  in  general  terms  ; but  the  particulars  will  appear 
from  Mr.  Gray’s  letters  to  him  inserted  below. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  B.  had  written  that  Treatise  long  before 
he  had  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gray  ; and 
it  was  that  which  first  introduced  him  to  Mr.  G. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  when  the  first 
sheet  of  the  introduction  was  composed  for  the  press  in 
1764,  a proof  of  it  was  shewn  (by  a friend  of  Mr.  B.)  to  Mr. 
G.  the  contents  of  which  related  to  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  this  kingdom,  and  its  progress,  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Saxons,  ike.  This  was  thought  by  Mr.  G. 
to  have  too  slight  a connection  with  the  principal  subject, 
the  History  of  the  Church  of  Ely.  However  Mr.  B.  was 
not  informed  of  Gray’s  opinion  tiil  it  was  too  late,  and  the 
sheet  had  been  put  to  press. 

Some  time  after  (about  the  beginning  of  170>5),  Mr.  G. 
having  expressed  a desire  to  see  the  following  sheets,  Mr. 
B.  then  at  Cambridge,  waited  on  him  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
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with  six  of  them,  and  begged  the  favour  of  his  remarks  and 
correction  ; and  this  was  the  first  time  that  Mr.  B.  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  hour’s  conversation  on  the  subject  with 
Mr.  G.  It  happened  fortunately  that  the  two  last  sheets  were 
composed,  hut  not  worked  off,  which  gave  Mr.  B.  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inserting  several  additions  hinted  in  Mr.  Gray’* 
letter,  which  he  inclosed  when  he  returned  the  sheets  to 
Mr.  B. 

A transcript  of  Mr.  Gray’s  letter  to  Mr.  B.  as  it  sets  this 
matter  in  a clear  light,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable 
and  entertaining  to  your  readers,  is  here  subjoined. 

Superscribed, 

“ To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bentham. 

“ Mr.  Gray  returns  the  papers  and  prints  to  Mr.  Bentham, 
with  many  thanks  for  the  sight  of  them. 

“ Concludes,  he  has  laid  aside  his  intention  of  publishing 
the  first  four  Sections  of  his  Introduction,  that  contain  the 
settlement  and  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons: 
as  (however  curious  and  instructive  in  themselves)  they  cer- 
tainly have  too  slight  a connection  with  the  subject  in  hand 
to  make  a part  of  the  present  work. 

“ Has  received  much  entertainment  and  information  from 
his  remarks  on  the  state  of  Architecture  among  the  Saxons, 
and  thinks  he  has  proved  his  point  against  the  authority  of 
Stow  and  Somner.  The  words  of  Eddius,  Richard  of  Ilex- 
ham,  &c.  must  he  every  where  cited  in  the  original  tongue, 
as  the  most  accurate  translation  is  in  these  cases  not  to  be 
trusted  : this  Mr.  B.  has  indeed  commonly  done  in  the  MSS. 
but  not  every  where. 

“ P • 31.  He  says,  the  instances  Sir  C.  Wren  brings,  were, 
some  oj  them  at  least,  undoubtedly  erected  after  the  Con- 
quest. Sure  they  were  all  so  without  exception. 

“ There  is  much  probability  in  what  he  inserts  with  re- 
spect to  the  New  Norman  mode  of  building;  though  this  is 
not,  nor  perhaps  can  be,  made  out  with  so  much  precision 
as  the  former  point. 

“ P-  35.  Here,  where  the  author  is  giving  a compendi- 
ous view  of  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  Saxon  style, 
it  might  be  mentioned,  that  they  had  no  tabernacles  (or 
niches  and  canopies),  nor  any  statues  to  adorn  their  buildings 
on  the  outside,  which  are  the  principal  grace  of  what  is  called 
the  Gothic  ; the  only  exception  that  I can  recollect,  is  a lit- 
tle figure  of  Bishop  Herebert  Losing  over  the  north  transept 
door  at  Norwich,  which  appears  to  he  of  that  time : but  this 
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is  rnther  a mezzo-relievo  than  a statue,  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  they  used  reliefs  sometimes  with  profusion,  as  in  the 
Saxon  gateway  of  the  abbey  at  Bury,  the  gate  of  the  temple 
church  at  London,  and  the  two  gates  at  Ely,  &c. 

“ The  want  of  pinnacles,  and  of  tracery  in  the  vaults,  is 
afterwards  mentioned,  but  may  as  well  be  placed  here  too 
fin  short),  among  the  other  characteristics. 

“ Escutcheons  of  arms  are  hardly  (if  ever)  seen  in  these 
fabrics,  which  are  the  most  frequent  of  all  decorations  in 
after-times. 

“ P.  34.  Beside  the  chevron  work  (or  zig-zag  mould- 
ing) so  common,  which  is  here  mentioned,  there  was  also, 

“ The  Billeted- mouldings  as  if  a cylinder  should  be  cut 
into  small  pieces  of  equal  length,  and  these  stuck  on  alter- 
nately round  the  face  of  the  arches,  as  in  the  choir  at  Peter- 
borough,  and  at  St.  Cross,  &c. 

“ The  Nail-head , resembling  the  heads  of  great  nails 
driven  in  at  regular  distances,  as  in  the  nave  of  old  St.  Paul’s, 
and  the  great  tower  of  Hereford,  &c. 

The  Nebule,  a projection  terminated  by  an  undulating 
line,  as  under  the  upper  range  of  windows,  on  the  outside  at 
Peterborough. 

“ Then  to  adorn  their  vast  massive  columns  there  was  the 
spiral-grove  winding  round  shafts,  and  tiie  net,  or  lozcnge- 
Ivork,  overspreading  them  ; both  of  which  appear  at  Dur- 
ham, and  the  first  in  the  undercroft  at  Canterbury. 

“ These  few  things  are  mentioned  only,  because  Mr. 
"Bentham’s  work  is  so  nearly  complete  in  this  part,  that  one 
tvould  wish  it  were  quite  so.  His  own  observation  may 
doubtless  suggest  to  hi  in  many  more  peculiarities,  which, 
"however  minute  in  appearance,  are  not  contemptible,  be- 
cause they  directly  belong  to  his  subject,  and  contribute  to 
ascertain  the  age  of  an  edifice  at  first  sight.  The  great 
deficiency  is  from  Henry  the  Vlth’s  time  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  art  was  indeed  at  its  height. 

“ P.  30.  At  York,  under  the  choir,  remains  much  of  the 
old  work,  built  by  Archbishop  Roger,  of  Bishop’s-bridge,  in 
Henry  lid’s,  reign  ; the  arches  are  hut  just  pointed,  and  rise 
on  short  round  pillars,  whose  capitals  are  adorned  with 
animals  and  foliage. 

P 37.  Possibly  the  pointed  arch  might  take  its  rise  from 
those  arcades  we  see  in  the  early  Norman  (or  Saxon)  build- 
ings on  walls,  where  the  wide  semicircular  arches  cross  and 
intersect  each  other,  and  form  thereby  at  their  intersection 
exactly  a narrow  and  sharp  pointed  arch.  In  the  wall  south 
rf  the  <-hoir  at  St.  Cross,  is  a facing  of  such  wide,  round. 
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interlaced  arches  by  way  of  ornament  to  a flat  vacant  space; 
only  so  much  of  it  as  lies  between  the  legs  of  the  two  neigh- 
bouring arches,  where  they  cross  each  other,  is  pierced 
through  the  fabric,  and  forms  a little  range  of  long  pointed 
w indows.  It  is  of  King  Stephen’s  time. 

“ P.  43.  As  Mr.  B.  has  thought  it  proper  to  make  a com- 
pliment to  the  present  set  of  Governors  in  their  respective 
churches;  it  were  to  be  wished  he  would  insert  a little  re- 
flection on  the  rage  of  repairing,  beautifying,  whitewashing, 
painting,  and  gilding,  and  above  all,  the  mixture  of  Greek 
(or  Roman)  ornaments  in  Gothic  edifices.  This  well-meant 
fury  has  been  and  will  be  little  less  fatal  to  our  ancient  mag- 
nificent edifices,  than  the  Reformation  and  the  Civil  Wars. 

“ Mr.  G.  would  wish  to  be  told  (at  Mr.  Bentham’s  leisure) 
whether  over  the  great  pointed  arches,  on  which  the  western 
tower  at  Ely  rises,  any  thing  like  a semicircular  curve  ap- 
pears in  the  stone  work?  and  whether  the  screen  (or  rood- 
loft)  with  some  part  of  the  south -cross,  may  not  possibly 
be  a part  of  the  more  ancient  church  built  by  Abbot  Simeon 
and  Fitz-Gilbert?” 

P.  S.  The  foregoing  letter  is  without  date;  but  that  wilt 
appear  from  the  circumstances  above  related. 

Yours,  &c. 

1784,  April.  James  Bentham. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  26. 

No  apology  will  be  necessary  either  to  yourself  or  to 
your  learned  readers,  for  introducing  to  their  notice  the 
following  very  curious  anecdote  in  literary  history,  au- 
thenticated as  it  is  by  the  introductory  letter  of  my  most 
respected  and  respectable  friend  Dr.  Johnson.  I wllljunlv 
observe,  that  it  confirms  (what,  as  far  as  it  went,  appears 
now  very  evident  to  be  authentic)  a memorandum  which 
I communicated  in  your  volume  for  1781,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proposals  for  the  Ancient  Universal  His- 
tory were  published  Oct.  6,  1729;  and  that  the  authors  of 
the  first  seven  volumes  were  the  gentlemen,  whose,  names 
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appear  below*.  The  MS.  of  Mr.  Swinton  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  curators  of  the  Museum.  - 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  Niciiols. 

P.  S.  Dec.  14.  The  date  to  the  above  billet,  and  to  Dr. 
Johnson’s  letter,  will  shew  that,  amidst  the  pangs  of  illness, 
the  love  of  truth,  and  an  attachment  to  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature, were  still  predominant.  His  letter,  I may  add,  ap- 
pears in  public,  not  only  by  his  permission,  but  by  his  ex- 
press desire.  And  it  may  be  matter  of  some  exultation  to 
Mr.  Urban,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  always  acknowledged  to 
have  been  one  of  his  earliest  patrons,  that  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazines  should  have  been  by  him  selected  as  the  repo- 
sitory of  perhaps  the  last  scrap  he  ever  dictated  for  the 
press.  That  he  had  a considerable  share  in  compiling  the 
“ Parliamentary  Debates”  in  your  early  volumes,  is  well 
known,  and  will  ever  be  an  honour  to  his  memory.  Yet 
such  was  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  that  no  longer  ago  than 
Tuesday  last,  the  7th  of  December,  he  declared  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  “ that  those  debates  were  the  only 
parts  of  his  writings  which  then  gave  him  any  compunction; 
but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no  conception 
be  was  imposing  upon  the  world,  though  they  were  fre- 
quently written  from  very  slender  materials,  and  often  from 
none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  imagination.  “ He 
never,”  the  good  man  added,  “ wrote  any  part  of  his  work 
with  equal  velocity.  Three  columns  of  the  Magazine  in 
an  hour,”  he  said,  “ was  no  uncommon  effort,  which  was 
faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed  that  quan- 
tity. In  one  day,  in  particular,  and  that  not  a very  long 
one,  he  wrote  twelve  pages,  more  in  quantity  than  ever  he 
wrote  at  any  other  time,  except  in  the  life  of  Savage,  of 
which  48  pages  in  octavo  were  the  production  of  one  long 
day,  including  a part  of  the  night.”  Of  his  friend  Cave,  he 
always  spoke  with  great  affection;  yet,  says  lie,  “Cave 
(who  never  looked  out  of  his  window  but  with  a view  to  the 


* Vol.  I Mr.  Sale,  translator  of  the  Koran.  IV.  The  same  as  Yol.  Ill, 

11.  George  Psalmanaaaer.  V.  Mr.  llower. 

III.  George  Psahnanauzer.  VI.  Mr.  Power. 

Archibald  Power.  Rev.  John  Swinton, 

Captain  Shelvocke.  VII.  Mr.  Swinton, 

JUr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Power. 
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Gentleman’s  Magazine)  was  a penurious  paymaster*;  he. 
would  contract  tor  lines  by  the  hundred,  and  expect  the 
long  hundred;  but  lie  was  a good  man,  and  always  de- 
lighted to  have  his  friends  at  his  table.” 

To  Mr.  Nichols. 

The  late  learned  Mr.  Svvinton  of  Oxford  having  one  day 
Remarked  that  one  man,  meaning,  I suppose,  no  man  but 
himself,  could  assign  all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal 
History  to  their  proper  authors;  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  or  of  myself,  gave  the  account  which  I 
now  transmit  to. you  in  his  own  hand,  being  willing  that  of 
so  great  a work  the  history  should  be  known,  and  that  each 
writer  should  receive  his  due  proportion  of  praise  from  pos- 
terity. 

I recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap  of  literary  in- 
telligence in  Mr.  Svvinton’s  own  hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in 
the  Museum,  that  the  veracity  of  this  account  may  never  bo 
doubted. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Dec.  6,  1784.  Sam.  Johnson, 

Mr.  S n. 

The  History  of  the  Carthaginians. 

Numidians. 

•  Mauritanians. 

*  Gaetulians. 

•  Garamantes. 

Melano  Gaetulians. 

— 1 ■ ■ Nigritae. 

*  Cyrenaica. 

- ■■  Marmarica. 

■ The  Regio  Syrtica. 

•  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moguls. 

Indians. 

*  Chinese. 


* It  appears,  however,  from  an  account  now  before  us,  under  his  own  hand, 
that  he  received  from  Mr.  Cave  by  different  payments,  from.  Aug.  2,  17:58,  to 
April  21,  1789,  47  guineas,  “ in  relation  to  a Version  of  Father  Paul,  begun 
Aug.  2,  1738  " Of  this  version,  which  was  intended  to  have  been  published 
by  subscription,  six  sheets  were  actually  printed:  but  another  translation 
being  at  the  same  time  announced  under  the  p .tronage  of  Dr.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Pearce,  the  designs  of  both  proved  abortive. 
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The  History  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Peopling  of  America. 

•  on  the  Independency  of 

the  Arabs. 

The  Cosmogony,  and  a small  part  of  the  History  imme- 

• diately  following.  By  Mr.  Sale. 

To  the  Birth  of  Abraham.  Chiefly  by  Mr.  Shelvock. 
History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards.  By  Mr.  Psal- 
manaazar. 

Xenophon’s  Retreat.  By  the  same. 

History  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Constantinopolitan  Em- 
pire. By  Dr.  Campbell. 

History  of  the  Romans.  By  Mr.  Bower, 

1784,  Dec. 


LXXIX.  Remarks  on  Webb’s  “ Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of 

Painting,”  &c.* 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  author  of  the  following  Remarks  has  been  so  highly 
delighted  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Webb’s  book,  in  which  there 
appears  so  much  learning,  so  much  good  sense,  so  fine  a 
taste,  and  so  man}’  excellent  observations,  that  it  is  not 
without  some  reluctance  that  he  finds  himself  obliged  to 
differ,  in  some  few  particulars,  from  this  ingenious  writer; 
but  the  opinion  he  has  of  Rubens  (perhaps  partiality  for 
him)  is  such,  that  he  hopes  to  be  excused  in  endeavouring 
to  vindicate  that  painter’s  character. 

Page  13,  14.  “ The  first  affections  of  the  eye  are  always 
ill-placed;  it  is  enamoured  with  the  splendid  impositions  of 
llubens .”  ike. — Why  impositions,  by  way  of  reproach,  when 
in  a proper  sense,  it  would  be  the  highest  praise ; for  the 
very  business  of  painting  is  to  impose , and  he  who  does  it 
most  effectually  is  the  greatest  artist. 

It  may  justly  be  said  of  Rubens,  that,  in  many  respects, 
he  has  had  no  equal;  and  particularly  in  colouring,  not 
only  as  to  the  truth  of  the  local  colours,  but  in  alt  the  effects 
produced  by  colours;  in  the  chiaro  oseuro,  or  general  light 
and  shadow,  in  the  keeping  or  degradation,  in  the  arrange- 
ment or  distribution  of  the  parts,  so  as  to  produce  a great 
and  beautiful  whole,  or  tout  ensemble,  as  the  French  express 


* By  Mr.  Highmore. 
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it.  And,  as  to  drawing,  in  which  he  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  deficient,  who  have  dwelt  too  much  on  a few 
negligences,  owing  merely  to  the  rapidity  of  his  pencil, — in 
drawing,  or  designing,  he  seems  as  much  superior  as  in  any 
ot  the  other  essentials,  especially  after  some  allowance  made 
for  the  style  of  his  first  manner;  which  kind  of  allowance,  or 
indulgence,  is  never  refused  to  any  other  master,  not  even  to 
Raphael,  who  stands  in  as  much  need  of  it  to  the  full,  as 
Rubens.  His  best  works  discover  great  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  a correctness  of  outline,  a certain  truth  of  charac- 
ter, an  ease  ot  action  or  motion,  a force  and  spirit  beyond 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  any  other  pictures  whatsoever;  and 
such  an  apparent  facility  in  the  execution,  as  at  once  con- 
vinces the  spectator  ot  the  readiness  of  his  apprehension, 
and  the  certainty  of  his  principles. 

^ hen  his  anatomical  knowledge  is  mentioned,  he  will 
probably  be  compared  with  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  gene- 
rally allowed  the  most  knowing  of  all  in  this  part.  Michael 
Angelo,  it  is  true,  has  marked  the  muscles  in  their  places, 
perhaps,  with  the  greatest  justness,  but  Rubtfns,  only, 
seems  to  have  known  their  ‘ use,  and  the  different  ap- 
pearances they  exhibit  in  action  and  at  rest;  insomuch 
that  one  sees  their  energy  collected  (as  it  were)  to  a point, 
in  certain  movements;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  his  figures 
appear  more  animated  than  those  of  other  painters.  Many 
ot  their  laboured  figures  seem  motionless,  though  intended 
to  represent  immediate  action. 

To  confirm  and  corroborate  these  observations  on  the 
genius,  penetration,  and  spirit  of  Rubens,  it  may  be  added, 
that  he  alone  has  succeeded  in  sub|ects  that  require  the 
most  quick  and  lively  conceptions,  and  where  nothing  more 
could  be  obtained  ot  the  originals  than  what  could  be  caught 
by  the  glance  ot  an  eye  ; such  as  animals  of  every  kind,  and 
particularly  the  most  savage,  wild,  and  indocil.  He  alone 
has  represented  lions,  tygers,  &c.  in  all  theii  r various  pas- 
sions and  actions,  and  as  correctly  as  if  they  had  waited  the 
execution  ot  his  pencil,  so  perfectly  has  he  been  able 
to  seize  and  to  retain  the  idea;  whereas,  with  many  other 
painters  of  no  small  note,  the  representations  of  animals 
compared  with  his,  appear  little  better  than  such  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  compartments  of  heraldry. 

Jt  has  been  objected,  that  his  figures  are  too  short  and 
tootle  shy,  that  is,  too  much  ot  the  Flemish  cast.  This  is 
justly  observed  vvith  respect  to  many  of  his  pictures 
especially  of  his  first  manner,  as  above  observed  ; but  then 
tt  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that,  in  many  others,  his 
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latter  pictures,  he  has  avoided  this  fault,  and  produced  as 
elegant  and  delicate  figures  as  any  painter  whatever.  Hia 
skill  and  judgment  ought  to  be  rated  by  his  best  produc- 
tions, and  if  so,  perhaps  upon  the  whole,  when  all  his  talents 
are  taken  into  the  account,  he  may,  at  least,  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  whose  works  remain. 

Page  23.  Mr.  Webb  says,  “ I should  not  be  so  particular 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  sculpture,  and,  consequently,  of 
painting,  to  this  aera,  were  it  not  that  Pliny  confidently 
affirms,  that  the  latter  did  not  exist  in  those  times,”  &c. 
which  is  very  probable. 

Page  51,  52.  “ There  is  no  one  excellence  of  design,” 

£cc. — What  follows,  to  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  is  very 
judicious,  particularly  where  the  author  remarks,  “ tha$ 
careless  decency,  and  unaffected  grace,  which  ever  attend 
the  motions  and  gestures  of  men  unconscious  of  observa- 
tion.'’ 

Page  36.  “ Can  paint  express  a quickening  perspiration? 
The  mellowest  tints  of  the  Venetian  school  furnish  no  such 
ideas.” — No — but  the  spectator  furnishes  them  to  himself. 
How  often  have  we  heard  a man  of  a warm  imagination, 
though  of  sense  and  genius,  pretend  to  see  excellencies  in 
•primes  which  the  painter  never  intended?  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  such  to  find  all  the  delicacies  of  ex- 
pression which  they  conceive  should  be  attempted,  and 
impute  to  an  artist  (especially  if  otherwise  celebrated)  not 
only  the  utmost  perfection,  but  often  what  is  not  within  the 
compass  of  the  art.  Many  reflections  of  this  kind  may 
i»e  made  in  reading  Pliny,  who,  at  other  times  also,  dis- 
covers great  ignorance  iti  the  observations  that  escape  hiru, 
particularly  where  he  remarks  of  a certain  painter  that  he 
was  the  first  who,  in  a portrait,  drew  the  eyes  with  so  pe- 
culiar a skill,  that  they  seemed  to  follow  the  spectator  as  he 
changed  his  place,  and  still  to  look  at  him  ; whereas  this 
effect  is  constant,  and  impossible  to  be  otherwise.  The 
most  ignorant  painter  does  the  same  thing  without  intention ; 
and  the  most  skilful  can  never  represent  the  eyes  looking  at  the 
spectator,  standing  in  auy  one  place,  but  they  will  also  ap-r 
pear  to  have  the  same  direction  to  him  standing  in  any  other. 
The  cause  of  this  "effect  it  is  plain  he  did  not  know.  It  is,  that 
the  direction  of  the  eyes  towards  the  spectator,  remains  the 
same  in  whatsoever  place  lie  stands ; for  that  direction,  or 
turn  of  the  pupil,  bears  still  the  same  relation  to  the  posi- 
tion of  each  feature,  and  to  ajl  the  parts  of  the  face,  which 
feeing  on  a plane,  suffer  no  apparent  change;  and  it  is  oil 
this  relation  that  the  wliolq  depends ; whereas,  in  a living 
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face,  or  statue,  that  relation  is  continually  changing  with 
every  change  of  place  of  the  spectator. 

Page  9-1.  “ Rubens  has  painted  in  imitation  of  the  rainbow; 
all  the  colours  co-operate  ; the  effect  is  good,  but  acciden- 
tal: but  in  Titian  and  Corregio  this  arrangement  is  the 
result  of  science;  it  is  a harmony  which  springs  irom  a judi- 
cious and  happy  union  of  consenting  colours.” — It  seems 
very  unjust,  when  the  effect  is  allowed  to  be  produced,  to 
call  in  question  the  judgment  that  produced  it.  Why  must 
that  be  pronounced  accidental  in  Rubens,  which  is  esteemed 
the  result  of  science  in  Titian  and  Corregio  ? As  no  distinc- 
tion is  made,  no  reason  given,  none  can  be  surmised  but  the 
prejudice  of  connoisseur  ship,  since  the  author  seems  deter- 
mined to  depreciate  Rubens  and  the  Flemish  school,  in  or- 
der to  exalt  Corregio,  Titian,  and  other  Italians* — Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Gallilee  ? 

Page  151.  Speaking  of  Raphael,  Mr.  Webb  says,  “The 
most  unpicturesque  action  composed  by  him,  seems  to  have 
been  destined  for  paint,’’  &c.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  such 
lavish  encomiums  seem  without  reason  or  truth.  How  con- 
tradictory to  the  above  observation  are  several  representa- 
tions of  this  painter;  particularly  that  in  which  Joseph  is  re- 
lating his  dreams  to  his  brethren  ! This  picture  would  ex- 
hibit nothing  more'  than  a youth  speaking  to  a number  of 
auditors,  the  subject  remaining  utterly  unknown,  had  he  not, 
to  explain  it,  drawn  two  circles  in  the  sky,  in  one  of  which 
eleven  sheaves  are  bowing  to  a twelfth  in  the  midst;  and  in 
the  other  circle,  the  sun  and  moon  making  obeisance,  &c. 
Without  this  expedient,  which  is  surelv  very  unpicturesque, 
the  story  could  not  have  been  told.  Surely  the  author  will 
not  say,  that  this  action  seems  to  have  been  destined  for 
paint.  These  are  subjects  not  lit  for  the  pencil,  and  which 
only  can  be  related,  particularly  where  there  is  a succes- 
sion of  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  princi- 
pal incidents  are  crowded  into  a moment,  and  are,  as  it  w ere, 
instantaneous,  there  is  room  tor  the  display  of  the  painter’s 
skill. 

Such,  for  instance,  as  Alexander  taking  the  potion  from 
the  hand  ol  his  suspected  physician  Philip,  who  knows  not 
that  he  is  suspected  ; Alexander  giving  to  Philip  the  letter 
ol  accusation  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  swallowing  the 
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draught;  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  Philip  at 
leading  it ; his  admiration  of  the  generosity  and  confidence 
of  Alexander;  and  the  amazement  of  the  attendants,  &.c. 
All  these  circumstances  subsist  in  the  same  moment. 

The  choice  of  subject  is  of  as  much  consequence  in  paint- 
ing, as  the  choice  of  fable  in  an  Epic  poem.  Such  a story 
js  better  and  more  emphatically  told  in  picture  than  in  words, 
because  the  circumstances  that  happen  at  the  same  time, 
must,  in  narration,  be  successive. 

Page  158.  Of  the  Laocoon,  he  says  admirably,  “We 
trace  in  it  the  labour  of  years,  we  feel  from  it  the  impres- 
sion of  a minute.”  His  whole  description  is  judicious, 
striking,  and  expressive,  and  he  had  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity  to  describe.  But  he  adds,  p.  159,  “It 
is  not  probable  that  men  of  taste  and  letters,  while  they 
were  eye-witnesses,  &c.  should  celebrate  those  very  quali- 
ties in  the  works  of  their  painters,  were  they  not  eminently 
possessed  of  them.”  Here,  however,  is  great  room  for  dis- 
tinction. Statuary  is  a much  more  obvious  art  than  painting, 
and  rose  much  earlier  to  perfection,  though  if  it  be  allowed 
that  the  painters  drew  as  correctly,  and  expressed  the  pas- 
sions as  justly  as  the  sculptors,  bylines  only,  (which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  the  practice  for  a long  time  before  the  effects  of 
light  and  shadow  were  known)  this  will  be  but  a small  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  painting.  The  famous  story  of  Apelies 
and  Protogenes,  as  related  by  Pliny,  gives  no  very  advan- 
tageous idea  of  the  progress  they  had  made;  the  most  that 
tan  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  Apelles  excelled  in  the  correct- 
ness or  in  the  beauty  of  the  outline,  and  by  that  Protogenes 
is  said  to  have  discovered  him.  Now  every  step  beyond  this, 
in.  the  infancy  of  an  art  so  complicated,  must  surprise;  and 
the  encomiums  bestowed  on  those  who  introduced  shadow- 
ing and  colouring,  especially  with  any  degree  of  roundness 
or  projection,  may  be  admitted  as  just  for  the  time;  but  to 
produce  all  the  effects  of  colouring,  as  described  under  the 
article  of  Rubens,  required  the  experience  of  more  than  an 
age.  Rubens,  it  is  true,  had  all  the  materials  before  him, 
besides  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  without  which  the 
progress  he  made  would  have  been  impossible,  even  with 
his  genius. 

And,  indeed,  it  appears  from  Pliny,  that  many  of  those 
circumstances  related  as  wonderful  effects  of  this  art,  must 
havt?*been  then  new  to  the  beholders  (by  their  admiration) 
though  they  are  generally  very  trifling,  and  such  as  modern 
artists  easily  execute.  But  this  is  said  not  to  depreciate 
the  genius  or  skill  of  the  ancient  artists,  (who  might, 
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notwithstanding,  be  equal  or  superior  to  any  moderns)  but 
merely  to  shew  the  small  advance  this  slow-paced  art  then 
•made. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  among  the  most  unlet- 
tered and  barbarous  people,  attempts  may  have  been  made 
in  statuary,  either  by  cutting  in  wood,  or  forming  in  clay, 
or  wax,  or  otherwise,  where,  perhaps,  it  has  never  entered 
their  heads  to  attempt  raising  the  image  of  any  object,  on  a 
flat  superficies,  by  means  of  light,  and  shade,  and  colour. 
The  one  presents  itself  readily  to  the  imagination,  while  the 
other  is  never  thought  of,  or  thought  impracticable. 

But  if,  besides  the  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  light  in 
all  possible  directions,  of  shadows,  and  reflections,  of  both 
light  and  shadow,  in  the  several  degrees  of  distance  (which 
may  be  called  the  aerial  perspective)  of  preserving  the  same 
tints  of  colouring  in  all  these  degrees  of  light,  shade,  and 
reflection;  if  to  these  be  added  the  true  linear  perspective, 
all  which  are  essentials  of  the  art,  and  with  which  statu- 
ary has  nothing  to  do;  if  these  things  are  considered,  it  will 
not  be  thought  strange  that  painting  should  require  much 
more  time,  study,  and  experience  to  arrive  at  perfection, 
than  so  simple  and  uncomplicated  an  art  as  statuary ; and 
that  a small  progress  in  the  one,  should  excite  an  equal  ad- 
miration and  praise  with  the  greatest  in  tin;  other  (especially 
if  at  the  same  time  the  outline  of  the  picture  be  as  correct 
as  that  of  the  statue)  and  though  these  circumstances  super- 
added  in  painting,  be  but  in  a moderate  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, they  might,  at  that  time,  seem  to  be  all  that  art  was  ca- 
pable of  producing,  to  those  who  had  never  yet  seen  more 
produced.  And  thus  we  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for 
the  testimonies  transmitted  down  to  us  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  painters,  who  might  notwithstanding,  be  far  inferior 
to  many  modern  artists,  though  with  equal,  or  perhaps  su- 
perior natural  talents. 

As  a case  in  point,  we  see  what  painting  the  Chinese 
produce,  though  esteemed  a learned  and  polite  people,  and 
who  have  long  cultivated  this  and  other  arts;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  arc  no  bad  statuaries,  at  least  in  portraits, 
several  of  which  we  have  seen  that  were  modelled  from  the 
life,  as  like  as  could  be  done  by  any  European  statuary; 
which  is  an  ocular  proof  how  much  more  easy  one  is  than 
the  other. 

Page  180.  The  author’s  encomium  on  Raphael,  in  rela* 
Uun  to  the  cripple  healed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  is  very 
judicious.  He  says  truly,  “ That  the  wit  of  man  could  not 
devise  means  more  certain  of  the  end  proposed ; such  a 
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chain  of  circumstances  is  equal  to  a narration;  and  that 
he  cannot  hut  think  that  the  whole  would  have  been  an 
example  of  invention  and  conduct  even  in  the  happiest  age 
of  antiquity.”  This  whole  paragraph  is  admirable. 

The  well-known  storv  of  the  contest  between  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius,  furnishes  another  argument  of  the  moderate 
progress  of  this  art,  at  that.  time.  It  is  recorded,  that  the 
birds  were  deceived  by  the  painted  grapes  of  the  one,  and 
that  the  competitor  was  himself  deceived  by  the  painted 
curtain  of  the  other.  Now  that  the  birds  were  deceived 
(if  they  really  were)  must  be  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the 
represented  grapes;  but  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  represent 
fruit  or  flowers  so  perfectly  as  to  deceive  even  men. 

It  is  a thousand  times  more  difficult  to  represent  truly  the 
human  figure:  ancl  we  find,  by  the  same  story,  that  these 
grapes  were  in  the  hand  of  a boy,  whom,  if  the  painter  had 
represented  as  well  as  he  had  the  fruit,  the  birds  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  peck  at  it.  And  the  curtain  of  the 
other  painter  being  in  a place  where  a curtain  might  pro- 
bably hang,  if  it  were  not  very  perfectly  represented, 
(though  such  representation  is  by  no  means  difficult) 
might  easily  deceive  a person  who  expected  no  such 
thing,  and  therefore  did  not  scrupulously  examine  it. 
And,  indeed,  very  indifferent  representations,  even  of 
human  figures,  do  sometimes  deceive,  in  places  where 
the  originals  might  probably  be;  as  centinels,  and  other 
figures  in  gardens,  painted  in  wood,  and  cut  out  at  all  the 
extremities;  and  figures  painted  in  sham  windows.  These, 
and  such  like,  have  often  deceived  the  spectators,  though 
not  well  executed,  because,  as  was  said,  originals  might 
probably  be  in  these  places.  But  the  best  portrait  that 
ever  Titian  drew,  if  hung  up  in  a frame,  on  the  side  of  a 
room,  would  not  deceive;  that  is,  would  not  be  taken  for 
the  person  represented,  which,  however,  it  infallibly  would, 
if  placed  where  that  person  might  be  expected.  And  on 
the  contrary,  were  a living  face  to  appear  through  a canvass, 
inclosed  in  a frame,  and  mounted  up  as  high  as  pictures  are 
generally  bung,  it  would  very  probably  be  taken  for  a picture ; 
an  instance  of  which  is  recounted  of  the  famous  Marshal 
Luxembourg,  who,  having  had  his  picture  drawn  by  one  of 
the  best  painters  in  Paris,  carried  his  mistress  to  see  it,  in 
hopes  of  prevailing  on  her  to  sit  for  her  own.  She  immedi- 
ately condemned  it,  asserting  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
never  saw  any  picture  like  a human  face,  lie,  know ing  that 
this  was  mere  prejudice,  persuaded  the  lady  to  calf  once 
more  at  the  painter’s  house,  after  the  last  bitting,  and  assured 
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her,  that  if  she  should  not  be  then  perfectly  satisfied,  he 
would  never  more  importune  her.  He  had  contrived,  with, 
the  painter’s  assistance,  just  at  the  time  the  lady  was  ap- 
pointed, to  thrust  liis  own  face  through  a canvass  hung  where 
the  picture  had  before  been  placed.  She,  on  viewing  it, 
persisted  in  asserting,  that  it  was  no  more  like  than  before. 
Upon  this  lie  could  not  keep  his  countenance,  but,  by 
laughing  out,  discovered  his  own  stratagem,  and  her  ob- 
stinacy. 

This  story  is  introduced,  to  shew  how  necessary  the  con- 
comitant circumstances,  either  of  a picture,  or  of  nature,  are, 
in  order  to  produce  the  proper  elfects  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  on  the  spectator. 

[The  above  remarks  were  made  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Webb’s  book,  (in  1760)  and  were  in- 
tended to  be  then  printed  in  this  Magazine;  but  by  some 
accident,  were  omitted.  The  author  of  them  has  since 
beard  so  high  a character  (from  the  best  judges)  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  on  some  of  the  subjects  in  which  Ru- 
bens excelled,  that  he  should  not  think  himself  excusable 
in  neglecting  the  comparison  of  two  such  great  masters,  if  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Stubbs’s  performances; 
but  of  that  he  has  been  hitherto  deprived  by  his  distance 
from  London.] 

1766,  August. 
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Lothbury , Feb.  13. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I HAVE  lately  turned  over  the  new  edition  of  the  “ Anec- 
dotes of  Painting  in  England,”  from  the  funner  perusal 
of  which  I had  received  much  pleasure  and  information.  X 
need  not  expatiate  here  on  the  merit  of  a work  which  hath, 
been  so  well  received  by  the  public.  It  appears  now  with 
the  advantage  of  some  additions  and  improvements;  and  it 
it  he  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  upon  the  whole  it  is 
superior  to  the  lives  of  the  painters  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Italy  and  France;  yet  one  may  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  reading  of  it  is  more  agreeable,  being  equally  free 
from  the  trifling  particulars  which  disgust  you  so  often  in 
the  works  of  Vasari,  Mai vasia,  llidolii.  and  other  Italian 
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authors,  and  from  the  indiscriminate  and  exaggerated  praises 
lavished  with  so  liberal  a hand  by  Felibien,  D’Argenville,  and 
other  French  writers,  upon  many  artists  of  no  very  great 
merit. 

By  this  publication  Mr.  Walpole  hath  rendered  us  the 
same  service  which  Vasari  hath  to  Italy.  He  hath  preserved 
sundry  notices  which  in  all  probability  would  soon  have  been 
lost,  and  recorded  many  which  would  never  .have  been 
known.  The  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  arts  in  Great 
Britain  would  have  continued  without  him,  involved  in 
darkness.  We  may  hope,  since  the  foundation  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Artists,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  those  two 
bodies  will  be  the  means  of  transmitting  the  sequel  of  it  to 
our  posterity. 

In  my  cursory  reading  of  this  useful  and  entertaining 
work,  1 took  notice  of  some  mistakes  and  some  omissions  ; 
and,  as  I apprehended  that  rectifying  the  first,  and  supplying 
the  others,  might  be  of  some  service  in  a future  edition,  I 
wrote  them  down  upon  loose  papers,  with  the  intention  of 
revising  and  improving  the  whole  when  more  leisure  should 
afford  me  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  properly.  But  hav- 
ing, by  some  accident,  mislaid  those  papers,  and  not  having 
at  present  time  to  read  over  again  the  “Anecdotes  of 
Painting,”  I shall  transmit  you  two  or  three  remarks  which 
I have  found,  giving  you  the  liberty  to  insert  them  in  your 
useful  Magazine,  if  you  think  them  deserving  the  notice  of 
the  public,  and  worthy  of  a place  in  your  valuable  collection. 

Mr.  W.  upon  mentioning  (Vol.  v.  p.  40.)  a print  of  James  I. 
with  his  arms  supported  by  a lion  and  a griffin,  makes  this 
remark : “ As  Crispin  Pass  executed  this  abroad,  it  is  not 
extraordinary  that  he  should  have  continued  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's griffin,  not  knowing  that  James  on  his  accession 
had  assumed  the  Scottish  supporter.”  This  observation  is 
true,  generally  speaking;  but  I believe  that  more  instances 
might  be  given,  where  the  griffin  hath  been  used  by  James 
and  his  successors  of  the  Stuart  family.  I shall  only  men- 
tion a remarkable  one  which  may  be  seen  at  the  hospital  of 
St.  Catharine  by  the  Tower.  There  is,  in  the  wall  of  that 
building  which  runs  parallel  to  the  church,  a compartment 
in  stone,  wherein  are  carved  the  arms  of  King  Charles  II. 
impaled  with  those  of  his  consort,  Queen  Catharine  of  Por- 
tugal, supported  by  the  lion  and  griffin.  It  is  in  very 
good  preservation,  well  executed,  *vnd,  on  account  of  its 
being  placed  in  a public  edifice,  it  claims  our  particular  at- 
tention. 

In  Vol.  v.  p.  194.  a print  is  mentioned  of  Lord  Chancellor 
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Jeffreys  by  Isaac  Oliver,  where  he  is  styled  Earl  of  Flint; 
a title , says  Mr.  W.  which  none  of  our  historians  mention 
to  have  been  given  to,  or  designedfor  him*.  The  sagacity 
of  our  author  might  have  pointed  out  to  him,  that  this 
print  hath  preserved  us  this  very  curious  anecdote,  that  the 
title  ot  Earl  of  Flint  was  the  reward  intended  by  James  II. 
for  tiie  cruelties  committed  by  the  bloody  and  merciless 
Je Ureys,  who,  upon  the  promise  of  this  new  dignity,  very 
probably  bespoke  this  print  with  his  new  title,  intending- 
that  it  should  appear  in  public  at  the  same  time  with  the 
patent  of  his  creation.  The  temper  of  the  times  very 
likely  prevented  this  last  being  published  as  soon  as  it  was 
intended;  and  events  crowding  fast  one  upon  another, 
brought  on  the  flight  of  the  king,  and  the  death  of  the  mi- 
nister. 

I wonder  that  these  reflections  should  not  have  occurred 
to  Mr.  W.  when  something  of  the  same  kind  had  before, 
upon  a similar  occasion;  for  in  p.  116,  after  mentioning  a 
print  of  Henry  Somerset,  marquis  of  Worcester,  by  Wm. 
Faithorne,  he  says,  this  print  hath  the  garter,  though  it  never 
was  given,  and  he  adds  very  judiciously,  probably  it  was  pro- 
mised, which,  I think,  is  very  likely  the  case,  by  reflecting 
upon  the  history  of  those  times. 

I cannot  help  remarking  here,  as  a corroborating  proof  of 
what  is  said  above,  that  very  lately  a print  of  a noble  Duke, 
with  the  insignia  of  the  garter  hath  been  published  so  soon 
alter  his  receiving  it,  as  to  make  it  evident,  that  the  print 
was  begun,  if  not  finished  before  the  creation  was  known  to 
the  public  at  large  ; so  that  had  a revolution  in  politics  or 
death  prevented  the  bestowing  this  mark  of  the  royal  fa- 
vour, still  the  print  would  have  remained  to  perplex  pos- 
terity. One  may’  further  observe,  that  the  noble  Duke  ap- 
pears in  the  print  with  the  star  upon  his  breast,  although,  if 
I be  not  mistaken,  the  knights  do  not  wear  it  till  after  their 
installation,  and  previous  to  it  are  only  entitled  to  wear  the 
blue  ribbon. 

In  Vol.  iv.  Mr.  W.  giving  some  account  of  Bellucci,  an 
Italian  painter,  who  was  employed  at  Canons,  the  seat  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Chandos,  observes,  that  this  palace  was 
pulled  down  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
sublunary  grandeur,  the  scite  and  materials  were  purchased  by 
Pallet,  the  cabinet-maker.  In  the  first  edition  this  passage 


* Some  have  thought  this  a sarcasm,  in  allusion  to  the  hardness  of  his 
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was  expressed  in  a more  contemptuous  style,  by  using  the 
expressions  of  one  Ilallef,  a cabinet-maker.  Ovid  says  some- 
where, that  literature  emoll.it  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.  This 
is  very  true ; but  as  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  the 
author  tinder  cmr  consideration  affords  us  a very  striking  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  this  common  proverb.  1 always  won- 
dered at  the  1-cason  which  could  induce  Mr.  W.  to  speak  in 
so  familiar  and  disrespectful  a manner  of  a gentleman,-  who 
by  his  ability,  prudence,  good  management,  ceconomy,  and 
success  in  his  business,  had  been  placed  in  a situation 
which  enabled  him  to  purchase  an  estate  from  a family, 
who,  in  the  care  of  its  fortune,  had  followed  a different  line 
of  conduct.  If  Mr.  W.  was  so  fond  of  morality,  and  of  mak- 
ing reflections  upon  the  changes  of  this  world,  he  might  have 
seen  an  instance  of  the  instability  of  sublunary  grandeur  in 
his  own  family,  an  instance  too  which  was  connected  with 
his  work,  and  to  which  his  subject  ought  to  have  naturally 
led  him.  Every  body  will  perceive  that  I allude  to  the 
princely  collection  of  pictures  intended  by  the  founder  to  be 
an  everlasting  useful  ornament  to  England,  and  which  in  the 
lapse  of  a few  years  hath  been  sold  by  his  successor,  and  re- 
moved to  a country,  reputed  not  long  ago,  unlettered  and  un- 
civilised*. 

Yours,  &c. 

1784,  July.  Aristarchus. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

I HE  discourses  of  the  President  of  the  Tv  oval  Academy  not 
only  display  a profound  knowledge  of  professional  theory, 
but  also  contain  many  general  incidental  principles  of  all  the 
finer  arts.  The  student  of  poetry  or  eloquence  may  derive 
from  them  almost  equal  instruction  with  the  painter.  It  is 
therefore  with  the  greatest  hesitation  1 venture  to  examine 
the  justness  of  a decision  made  by  so  accurate  an  observer 
of  human  nature. 

In  the  discourse  delivered  Dec.  10,  1772,  he  cautions  the 


* < Mir  correspondent  should  he  informed,  that  it  wan  no  in  the  power  of 
firr.  'V.  to  prevent  this  unfortunate  event,  which  would  not  have  taken  ptae* 
k.nl  a certain  lady  of  the  family  died  a lit  tl  w Boo  lief. 
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you  no- artist  against  aiming  attbo  union  of  contradictory  ox- 

j n o o j 

cellencies,  wliicli  must  necessarily  be  mutually  exclusive  of 
each  other.  He  then  censures  some  persons  who  have  been 
fond  of  describing  the  expression  of  mixed  passions,  which  they 
fancied  to  exist  in  some  favourite  work.  Such  expression 
he  pronounces  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  art ; and  only  ascribed 
to  such  works  by  persons,  who  not  being  of  the  profession , 
know  not  what  can  or  cannot  be  done. 

What  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  declares  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  art,  it  is  indeed  hardiness  not  to  admit  as  impracti- 
cable ; yet  as  the  question  does  not  turn  upon  the  technical 
skill  of  a painter  so  much  as  on  the  powers  of  the  human 
countenance,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  discuss  it. 

1 must  first  observe,  that  the  examples  of  false  judgment 
taken  by  the  President  from  Pliny,  relate  to  fixed,  habitual, 
characteristic  qualities,  not  to  passions  occasionally  ex- 
erted. 

But  to  come  near  to  the  question  : can  it  be  doubted, 
that  every  indication  of  inward  emotion  which  the  counte- 
nance is  capable  of  assuming,  the  pencil  of  the  painter  can 
imitate  on  the  canvass? 

If  this  maxim  be  incontrovertible,  as  I think  it  is,  we 
have  only  to  inquire,  whether  in  fact  the  countenance 
ever  expresses  a mixture  of  emotions?  While  the  soul  is 
affected  by  any  passion,  if  it  be  assailed  by  another  of  a dif- 
ferent or  discordant  nature,  the  former  will  either  give  wav. 
or  contend  lor  predominance.  In  the  first  case,  there  will 
be  a moment  of  fluctuation,  during  which  the  expression 
will  be  uncertain;  that  of  the  former  not  being  totally 
effaced,  nor  the  other  yet  exclusively  ascendant.  Thus  the 
lover  in  Lucretius  viewing  his  mistress  in  vullu  videt  vestigia 
visits.  This  transient  interval  resembles  those  points  of 
time,  so  happily  seized  by  Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses,  be- 
fore the  entire  recess  of  the  first  form,  or  consummation  of 
the  new  one.  Though  the  painter’s  art,  confined  to  a single 
instant,  could  not  delineate  the  rapid  train  of  passions,  which 
dimm'd  thefnccoi  Satan  on  the  view  of  Ldcn,  -and  thrice  chang'd 
with  pale  ire,  envy , and  despair  ; yet  were  he  even  to  select 
the  moment,  when  his  griev'd  took  he  fixed  sad,  still  it  must  be 
Satanic  sadness,  tinged  with  dec])  malice  and  revenge.  I 
could  almost  conceive,  that  as  the  sculptor  in  the  station  of 
a statue  can  imply  its  being  in  actual  motion,  so  the  magic 
of  the  painter  can  suggest  to  us,  how  transient  the  emotion 
expressed  is  intended  to  be.  If  the  first  impressed  passion 
be  firm  enough  to  contend  for  superiority  with  that  super- 
induced, does  not  experience  prove,  that  the  features  wear 
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a form  very  different  from  that  which  either  passion  singly 
would  impress?  Does  not  the  expression  participate  of  the 
character  of  each  ? Is  there  no  difference,  but  in  degree,  be- 
tween the  aspect  of  a man  oppressed  by  fear,  and  of  one  dis- 
turbed by  complexional  timidity,  yet  supported  against  its 
influence  by  rational  self-discipline  ? The  countenance  of 
Coriolanus,  during  the  supplication  of  his  mother  and  wife, 
must  have  passed  through  a series  of  expressions  from  that 
of  an  assumed  cold  stateliness,  with  which  he  covered  his 
feelings,  till  when  overpowered  by  natural  affection  his  eyes 
did  sweat  compassion.  Through  the  whole  of  this  conflict,  at 
no  time  did  his  countenance  indicate  an  unmixed  emotion, 
and  even  at  the  concluding  triumph  of  filial  duty,  the  great 
interpreter  of  nature  hath  represented  him  distracted  almost 
to  agony : 


Oh,  my  mother,  mother!  oh! 

You  have  won  a happy  victory  to  Rome : 

But  for  your  son — Believe  it,  oh,  believe  it — 

IVIost  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail’d. 

If  not  most  mortal  to  him.  But  let  it  come. 

Andromache  oa.v.^ow  yeKxtretercc  (6  Iliad,  484.)  readily  occurs 
as  a beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  countenance 
to  express  blended  feelings*;  it  does  not  however  appear 
to  me  to  come  so  near  the  essence  of  this  question  as  to  be 
competent  to  support  the  decision  of  it.  A variety  of  soft 
images  rushed  at  once  upon  the  mind  of  Andromache:  her 
heart  was  melted  with  a recollection  of  the  many  tender 
circumstances  that  form  the  aggregate  of  domestic  happi- 
ness; and  Hector’s  perilous  station  excited  a fear  of  losing 
him  who  supported  this  happiness;  the  little  incident  of 
infant  terror  quickens  this  mass  of  tenderness;  vet  these 
several  emotions,  being  of  a kindred  nature,  easily  coalesce 
into  one  united  charity.  Mingled  tears  and  smiles  are  often 
marks  of  the  affectionate  feeling,  though  on  most  occasions 
they  denote  contrary  passions. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  he  a more  apposite  instance  : 
Junius  Brutus  is  graphically  described  by  L,i\y  as  presiding 
at  the  capital  punishment  of  his  sons,  whom  lie  had  con- 
demned to  die:  “ ct  qui  spectator  erat  amovendus,  eum 
ipsum  fortuna  exactorem  supplied  dedit quutn 


* Iu  like  wanner  “ Death  (in  Par.  Lost)  grinn’d  horrible  a ghastly  smile." 
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inter  onine  tempus  pater,  vultus  et  os  ejus,  spectaculo  esset 
” But  what  appearance  in  the  countenance  of  Bru- 
tus so  strongly  interested  the  attention  of  the  beholders? 
They  surely  saw  something  more  than  the  expression  of  a 
father’s  heart  wounded  by  the  sufferings  of  his  sons.  They 
traced  a severe  internal  conflict;  they  observed  visibly 
charactered  in  his  face  the  vigorous  but  ineffectual  efforts 
of  nature  to  burst  the  restraints  with  which  stern  republican 
justice  had  fettered  her  yearnings;  eminente  patrio  animo 
inter  publics  pccncc  minister imn. 

Were  the  great  master,  who  harrowed  our  souls  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  woes  of  Ugolino,  to  delineate  this  awful 
scene,  the  power  of  his  pencil  would  prove,  that  in  one  in- 
stance his  decision  had  been  ill-founded. 

1785,  Jan.  Rapotensis. 
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London,  June  4,  1782. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  reading  Latin  authors  we  scarcely  meet  with  any  pas- 
sages so  obscure  as  those  which  relate  to  colours.  We  see 
the  same  word  applied  as  an  epithet  to  such  opposite  things; 
and,  consequently,  we  see  such  opposite  meanings  assigned 
to  the  same  word,  that  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
the  signification  be  “ a/bus  an  ater .”  Thus  the  word  pur- 
pureus" is  applied  to  fire,  air,  and  water,  as  well  as  to  swans 
and  snow.  It  seems,  at  the  first  view,  almost  impossible  to 
settle  the  idea  which  the  ancients  intended  to  convey  by 
this  word.  I shall  endeavour  to  clear  away  part  of  this 
difficulty. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  evidently  that  purpureus  very 
often  conveyed  the  same  idea  with  our  purple : and  this  was 
its  literal  and  original  meaning.  Thus, 

“ Purpureos  llores.” 

Virg.  Geor.  iv.  54. 

“ Cum  tibi  succurrit  Veneris  lascivia  nostra; 

Purpureas  tenero  pollice  tange  gcnas.” 

Ovid.  1.  Amor,  iv.  21. 

“ Purpureus  ignis.” 

Slat.  1.  Achil.  162. 
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“ Purpureusque  pudor.” 

Ovid.  Amor.  i.  3,  14. 

Inthe  next  place,  I imagine  tlie  ancients  thought  purpureus 
properly  applied  to  that  matter  which  was  eminent  for  its 
shining  qualities,  of  what  colour  soever  it  might  be  : this  I 
take  to  have  been  its  metaphorical  or  figurative  meaning. 

“ Tempestivius  in  domum 
Pauli,  purpureis  ales  oloribus, 

Comissabere  Maximi.” 

4 Carm.  i.  9. 

On  which  passage  Baxter  has  the  following  note.  “ Pur- 
pureum  pro  pulchro  poetae  dicere  assueverunt.”  (Vet.  Schol.) 
“ Albinovano  etiam  nix  purpurea  dicitur.  Qiiicquid  late 
splendebat  et  candebat  per  catachresin  pnrpureum  diceba- 
tur:  illud  enim  in  coloribus  snmmum  erat.”  This,  I think, 
is  in  general  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  purpureus. 
Let  us  examine  it  in  two  or  three  passages.  Ovid,  speak- 
ing of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  has  these  words  : 

<e  Gemrnea  purpura'}  cum  juga  demet  equisP 

Fast.  ii.  74. 


And  in  another  place, 

<c  Carolina  sanguineoc  deducunt  cornua  lunge, 

Et  revocant  niveos  solis  euntis  equosP 

Lib.  2.  Amor.  Eleg.  i.  24. 

One  would  think  it  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two 
epithets,  purpureos  and  jiiveos,  which  are  here  applied  to  the 
same  animals  by  the  same  person.  However,  I think  the 
passages  may  be  perfectly  understood  by  considering  Bax- 
ter’s explication  of  purpureus.  I am  persuaded  that  the 
poet,  alluding  to  the  appearance  of  the  sun  itself,  meant  to 
way,  that  the  horses  made  a bright,  shining,  and  splendid 
figure  ; and  this  without  wishing  to  point  out  any  particular 
colour.  I am  the  more  inclined  to  he  of  this  opinion,  be- 
cause Val.  FJaccus,  speaking  of  the  same  horses,  calls  them 
“ nitentes  equos ,”  lib.  v.  41 5.  Ovid  has  “ diem  purpurcum , ” 
and  Virgil  and  Tibullus,  “ purpurcum  verP  (Ovid.  3 Fast. 
513;  Virg.  Eel.  ix.  40;  Tibul.  iii.  5.  4.)  I see  no  other  way, 
in  t hose  passages,  of  translating  purpureus,  except  “ splendid, 
shining.” 
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In  Persius  arc  the  following  lines: 

“ Magis  atiratis  pendens  laquearibus  ensis 
Purpureas  subter  cervices  terruit*.” 

Sat.  iii.  40. 

Did  I imagine  ensis  purpurcus  to  he  the  true  reading,  I 
should  infer  much  from  hence  in  favour  of  my  opinion, 
since  I see  no  other  reason  why  a sword,  which  is  not  stained 
with  blood,  should  be  called  purpureas , except  on  account 
of  its  shining  qualities.  But  I am  intirely  in  favour  of  the 
other  reading  of  this  passage: 

ensis 

Purpureas  subter  cervices : 

that  is,  “ the  sword  which  was  hung  over  the  head  of  Da- 
mocles, dressed  in  kingly  garments” — regio  ornatu.  amiclus. 

Horace,  speaking  of  those  heroes,  who  for  the  greatness 
of  their  actions  were  received  into  the  highest  heaven,  thus 
anticipates  the  deification  of  Augustus: 

“ Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar.” 

3 Carm.  iii.  11. 


It  is  well  known  that  Augustus’s  vanity  led  him  to  imagine 
that  his  eyes  beamed  forth  light  after  the  manner  in  which 
Apollo  is  described.  This  weakness  Horace  here  flatters: 
the  purpureum  os  means  that  radiant  countenance,  that 
“ quiddam  divini  vigoris,”  which  Augustus  imagined  he  so 
peculiarly  possessed.  In  the  same  strain  of  flattery  Virgil 
speaks  of  /Eneas,  the  representative  of  Augustus: 


— “ Haud  illo  (Apollo)  segnior  ibat 
./Eneas;  tuntum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore.” 

iv.  149. 


And  again; 


“ Os  liumerosque  deo  similis.  Namque  ipsa  (Venus)  de- 
corum 

Gesariem  nato  genitrix,  lumenque  juvent* 

Purpureum;  ct  ketos  oculis  afllarat  honores.” 

i.  5S9. 


* Persius  here  alludes  ti;  the  well  known  story  of  Damocles,  over  whose 
1‘tad  a naked  sword  was  hung  by  a singly  horsehair,  by  order  of  Dionysius 
dig  tyrant,  Sec  Cic.  i'uso.  purest.  lib.  v. 
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In  these  passages  purpureus  seems,  as  before,  to  signify 
splendid,  shining.  With  the  same  signification,  Ovid, 
speaking  of  Minos,  calls  him  purpureus. 


“ Cum  vero  faciem  demto  nudaverat  a:re, 

Purpureusque 

Terga  premebat  equi.” 


Met.  viii.  32. 


To  the  above  examples,  which  I have  brought  to  prove  the 
meaning  of  purpureus , I shall  add  an  argument  from  Ro- 
dellius.  Why  should  not  purpureus , says  he,  signify  shining, 
since  “ simili  ratione  multa  vocamus  aurea,  in  quibus  auri 
nihil  est,  prater  pulchritudinem  et  nitorem? 

Having,  in  some  measure,  pointed  out  by  the  foregoing 
examples  the  meaning  of  purpureus , I shall  here  attempt  to 
account  for  its  figurative  signification.  The  word  “ pur- 
pureus ” is  derived  from  purpura , and  was  originally  applied 
to  that  which  possessed  the  qualities  of  the  purpura.  This 
purpura  was  a species  of  shell-fish,  within  whose  head 
is  the  liquor  used  in  dying  purple.  Now  purple  garments 
were  the  marks  of  the  highest  dignities,  and  were  worn 
by  princes  and  kings,  and  also  by  the  chief  Roman  ma- 
gistrates. It  is  hence  their  writers  use  purpurce  to  ex- 
press the  highest  offices,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  were 
dignified  with  these  offices*.  When,  therefore,  purpura 
thus  deviated  from  its  literal  to  a figurative  sense,  it  was 
likely  that  purpureus  should  also  alter  its  signification; 
and  that  when  purpura  came  to  signify  that  which  was 
splendid  and  remarkable  for  its  superior  distinctions,  pur- 
pureus also  would  then  be  applied  to  that  which  was  pos- 
sessed of  these  distinctions.  Hence  I think  the  reason  why, 
among  the  Latins,  purpureus  was  applied  to  such  different, 
nay  opposite  things,  since  it  was  rightly  said  of  whatever  had 


* Thus  “ BcptimS  purpura”  is  u.od  Ijy  Florus  for  “ septimo  consulatu,” 
3.  xxi.  17.  Pliny,  lib.  x.  ‘21,  has  “ Romana  purpura”  for  “ Romani  magis- 
tratus.”  Mart.  lib.  viii.  8. 


“ Purpura  te  felix,  te  colit  oinnis  honos.” 


And  Ovid  ; 


“ Jatrujue  novi  prieeunt  fusees,  nova  purpura  fidget.” 


1 Fast.  31. 


Flexit.” 

From  whence  the  expression  “ attingere  pnrpurara, 


“ Ilium  non  populi  fasces,  non  purpura  regum 


Virg.  2 Georg.  <195. 
“sumcie  purpuram,”  &e. 
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a splendid  and  shining  appearance.  “ Quicquid  late  splen- 
debat  purpureum  dicebaturj  illud  enim  in  coloribus  sum- 
nunn  erat.” 


1785,  July. 


O.  E. 


LXXXIII.  Critical  Remarks  on  Pope’s  Homer. 


Mr.  Urban, 


July  27. 


A LAD\  of  my  acquaintance,  a person  of  fine  understand"- 
and  taste,  and  conversant  from  her  youth  with  the  best 


glish  writers,  having  lately  amused  herself  with  Pope’s  trans- 
lation ot  Homer,  which  she  had  not  looked  into  for  many 
Jems,  at  the  close  ot  her  employment  desired  my  opinion 
ot  tnat  performance,  expressing  at  the  same  time  no  small 
degiee  or  disappointment.  She  was  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  original  has  always  and  univer- 
sally been  held  among  the  learned,  and  gave  me  a broad 
hint  of  her  suspicions,  that  prejudice  iiad  operated  not  a lit- 
tle m favour  of  it,  having,  as  she  asserted,  perused  many 

poems  from  winch  she  at  least  had  conceived  much  treater 
pleasure.  ' & 

boi  my  own  part,  I have  ever  been  among  the  warmest 
admirers  ot  trie  Grecian,  whose  works,  in  my  mind,  in  point 
ot  variety  and  sublimity  of  conception,  and  di<rnitv  of  ex- 
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is  evident  tliat  he  did  not  intend  it;  for  he  admitted  others 
to  a participation  with  him  in  the  labour,  and  consequently  in 
the  honour  of  that  attempt ; a condescension  to  which,  with  his 
abilities,  he  would  never  have  stooped,  had  fame  been  his. 
principal  motive  to  the  undertaking.  His  connexions  were 
many  ; his  avocations  were  frequent;  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  assistance;  sometimes  to  write  hastily,  and  rather 
carelessly,  himself;  and  often,  no  doubt,  either  through  deli- 
cacy or  precipitance,  to  admit  such  lines  of  bis  coadjutors  as 
not  only  dishonoured  Homer,  but  his  translator  also.  You  will 
observe,  Sir,  that  if  I censure  him,  I am  equally  ready  to 
make  his  apology,  which,  in  a case  that  to  many  will  seem 
to  need  one,  will,  I hope,  amount  to  somewhat  of  an 
apology  for  myself.  I know  that  the  learned,  who  have  al- 
lowed themselves  leisure  to  consider  the  matter,  are  on  my 
jiide ; but  1 do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have  given  it  a 
minute  examination  in  print;  and  though  I be  far  from 
ranking  myself  in  the  number  of  those  who  properly  come 
under  that  description,  yet,  after  the  pains  that  I have  taken 
with  the  author,  I account  not  myself  altogether  unqualified 
for  the  service. 

Pope  was  a most  excellent  rhymist ; that  is  to  say,  he  had 
the  happiest  talent  at  accommodating  his  sense  to  bis- 
rhyming  occasions.  To  discover  homotonous  words  in 
a language  abounding  with  them  like  ours,  is  a task  that 
would  puzzle  no  man  competently  acquainted  with  it.  But 
for  such  accommodation  as  I have  mentioned,  when  an  author 
is  to  be  translated,  there  is  little  room.  The  sense  is  already 
determined.  Rhyme,  therefore,  must,  in  many  cases,  oc- 
casion, even  to  the  most  expert  in  the  art,  an  almost  un- 
avoidable necessity  to  depart  from  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal. For  Butler’s  remark  is  as  true  as  it  is  ludicrous,,, 
that 

“ Rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 

“With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses.” 

Accordingly,  in  numberless  instances,  we  may  observe  in 
Pope  a violation  of  Homer’s  sense,  of  which  he  certainly 
bad  never  been  guilty,  had  not  the  chains  with  which  he 
had  bound  himself  constrained  him.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
worth  while  to  mention,  the  awkward  effect  that  the  barba- 
rous abridgment  of  proper  names  produces  in  his  work  ; an 
effect  tor  which  he  was  intirely  indebted  to  his  rhyme:  for 
blank  verse,  being  of  loftier  construction,  would  have 
all’orded  sufficient  room  tor  Idomcneus  and  Meriuoes,  with 
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several  others,  to  have  stood  upright,  while  the  two  heroes 
whom  I have  specified,  being  shortened  by  the  foot,  and 
appearing  under  the  appellations  of  Idomen  and  Morion, 
lose  much  of  their  dignity,  and  are  hardly  to  he  known  for 
the  same  persons.  But  rhyme  has  another  unhappy  effect 
upon  a poem  of  such  length.  It  admits  not  of  a sufficient 
Aariety  in  the  pause  and  cadence.  The  ear  is  fatigued  with 
the  sameness  of  the  numbers,  and  satiated  with  a tune, 
musical  indeed,  hut  for  ever  repeated. — Here,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  error  in  the  out-set,  which  could 
never  afterwards  he  corrected.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  but 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  For  who  can  wonder,  since  all  men 
are  naturally  fond  of  that  in  which  they  excel,  that  Pope, 
who  managed  the  bells  of  rhyme  with  more  dexterity  than 
any  man,  should  have  tied  them  about  Homer’s  neck  ? 
let  Pope,  when  be  composed  an  epic  poem  himself,  under 
the  title  of  Allred,  wrote  it  in  blank  verse,  aware,  no  doubt, 
of  its  greater  suitableness,  both  in  point  of  dignity  and  va- 
riety,  to  the  grandeur  of  such  a work.  And  though  Atter- 
bury  advised  him  to  burn  it,  and  it  was  burnt  accordinglv,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  it  did  not  incur  that  doom  by  the 
want  of  rhyme.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add,  after 
what  I have  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  Homer  must 
have  suffered  infinitely  in  the  English  representation  that 
we  have  of  him;  sometimes  his  sense  is  suppressed,  some- 
times other  sense  is  obtruded  upon  him;  rhyme  gives  the 
word,  a miserable  transformation  ensues  ; instead  of  Homer 
in  the  gi aceful  habit  of  his  age  and  nation,  we  have  Homer 
in  a straight  waistcoat. 

The  spirit  and  the  manner  of  an  author  are  terms  that 
may,  I think,  be  used  conversely.  The  spirit  gives  birth  to 
the  manner,  and  the  manner  is  an  indication  of  the  spirit. 
Homei  s spit  it  was  manly,  bold,  sublime.  Superior  to  the 
piactice  of  those  little  arts  by  which  a genius  like  Ovid’s 
seeks  to  amuse  his  reader,  he  contented  himself  with  speak- 
ing the  thing  as  it  was,  deriving  a dignity  from  his  plain- 
ness, to  which  writers  more  studious  of  ornament  can  never 
attain.  If  you  meet  with  a metaphorical  expression  in 
Horner,  you  meet  with  a rarity  indeed.  I do  not  say  that 
ie  has  none,  but  I assert  that  he  has  very  few.  Scriptural 
poetry  excepted,  I believe  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  world  poetry  so  simple  as  his.  Is  it  thus  with  his  trans- 


Pope  i 


s no 


kuor  ? I answer,  no,  but  exactly  the  reverse, 
where  more  figurative  in  his  own  pieces,  than  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer.  J do  not  deny  that  his  flowers  are  beauti- 
11 » ut  they  are  often  such  ; but  they  are  modern 
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discoveries,  and  of  English  growth.The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
in  his  hands,  have  no  more  of  the  air  of  antiquity  than  if  he 
had  himself  invented  them.  Their  simplicity  is  overwhelmed 
with  a profusion  of  fine  things,  which,  however  they  may 
strike  the  eye  at  first  sight,  make  no  amends  for  the  greater 
beauties  which  they  conceal.  The  venerable  Grecian  is  as 
much  the  worse  for  his  new  acquisitions  of  this  kind,  as  a 
statue  by  Phidias,  or  Praxiteles  would  be  for  the  painter’s 
brush.  The  man  might  give  to  it  the  fashionable  colour  of 
the  day,  the  colour  of  the  Emperor’s  eye,  or  of  the  hair  of 
the  Queen  of  France ; but  he  would  fill  up  those  fine  strokes 
of  the  artist  which  he  designed  should  be  the  admiration  of 
all  future  ages.  I)o  you  ask  an  instance  in  point?  I will 
give  you  one.  At  the  assault  made  by  the  Trojans  on  the 
Grecian  wall,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Ajax  kills 
Epicles,  the  friend  of  Sarpedon,  with  a great  stone,  which  he 
cast  down  upon  him  from  the  top  of  the  fortification.  Ho- 
mer says,  simply,  that  he  raised  it  on  high,  and  that  he  cast 
it  down.  What  says  Pope  ? 

“ He  pois’d  and  swung  it  round;  then,  toss’ d on  high, 

Jt  flew  with  force,  and  labour'd  up  the  sky. 

Full  on  the  Lycian’s  helmet  tJuind'ring  down 
The  pond’ rous  ruin  crush’d  his  battered  crown.’* 

Had  the  stone  been  discharged  from  a mortar,  with  a de- 
sign that  it  should  fall  on  the  roof  of  some  distant  citadel 
besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  there  would  have 
been  great  beauty  in  the  expression  labour'd  up  the  sky; 
but  in  the  present  case  it  is  doubtless  a most  gross  absurd- 
ity ; and  yet,  absurd  as  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  its  poetical 
figure,  it  found  admittance. 

As  he  inserts  beauties  of  his  own,  so,  not  unfrequently, 
he  rejects  the  beauties  of  his  author,  merely  because  they 
were  of  a kind  not  easily  susceptible  of  that  polish  on  which 
he  insists  upon  all  occasions.  Thus,  when  Idomeneus, 
planted  in  the  Grecian  van,  is  said  to  occupy  his  station 
ith  the  sturdiness  of  a boar,  the  comparison  is  sunk.  Again, 
when  Phoenix,  who  had  been  a kind  of  foster-father  to 
Achilles,  in  order  to  work  upon  his  alfections,  and  to  prevail 
with  him,  by  doing  so,  to  engage  in  the  battle,  reminds  him 
ot  the  passages  of  his  infancy,  lie  tells  the  hero,  that  in  his 
childish  fondness  for  his  old  tutor  lie  would  drink  from  no 
cup  but  his  ; “ and  often,”  says  he,  “ when  thou  hast  filled 
tb\  mouth  with  wine,  sitting  upon  my  knee,  thou  hast  re- 
turned it  into  my  bosom,  and  Hast  wetted  all  my  raiment.” 
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The  delicacy  of  Pope  seems  to  have  been  shocked  at  this  idea, 
for  lie  has  utterly  passed  it  over;  an  omission  by  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  whether  he  has  more  dishonoured  Homer 
or  himself.  A more  exquisite  stroke  of  nature  is  hardly  to 
be  found,  I believe,  in  any  poet. 

The  style  of  Homer  is  terse  and  close  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  ; insomuch  that  his  introductory  iines  ex- 
cepted, in  which  the  same  adjuncts  or  ascriptions  of  wis- 
dom, strength,  or  swiftness,  constantly  recur,  as  Ulysses, 
Diomede,  or  Achilles,  happen  to  be  mentioned,  it  were  not 
easy  to  find,  in  many  lines,  perhaps  in  any,  a single  word 
that  could  be  spared  without  detriment  to  the  passage.  He 
has  no  expletives  except  such  as  he  uses  avowedly  for  that 
purpose.  I cannot  pay  the  same  compliment  to  his  trans- 
lator. He  is  so  often  diffuse,  that  he  is  indeed  seldom 
otherwise,  and  seems  for  the  most  part,  rather  to  write  a 
paraphrase  than  to  translate.  The  effect  of  which  manage- 
ment is  a weakness  and  flimsiness  to  which  Homer  is  com- 
pletely a stranger.  The  famous  simile  at  the  end  of  the 
8th  book,  in  which  the  fires  kindled  in  the  Trojan  camp  are 
compared  to  the  moon  and  stars  in  a clear  night,  may  serve 
as  a specimen  of  vvliat  I blame.  In  Homer  it  consists  of  five 
lines  ; in  Pope,  of  twelve.  I may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the 
translation  is  nevertheless  beautiful,  and  I do  not  deny  it; 
but  I must  beg  leave  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  more 
beautiful,  had  it  been  more  compressed.  At  least  I am 
sure  that  Homer’s  close  is  most  to  be  commended.  He 
says  simply,  “ The  shepherd’s  heart  is  glad  — a plain  as-* 
sertion,  which  in  Pope  is  rendered  thus  : 


“ The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light.” 


Whence  the  word  conscious  seems  to  be  joined  with  swain , 
merely  by  right  of  ancient  prescription,  and  where  the  bles- 
sing is  perfectly  gratuitous,  Homer  having  mentioned  no 
such  matter.  But  Pope,  charmed  with  the  scene  that  Ho- 
mer drew',  was  tempted  to  a trial  to  excel  his  master,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  simile,  which  in  the  original  is 
like  a pure  drop,  of  simple  lustre,  in  the'  copy  is  like 
that  drop  dilated  into  a bubble,  that  reflects  all  the  co- 
lours of  the  bow.  Alas!  to  little  advantage ; for  the  sim- 
plicity, the  almost  divine  simplicity,  of  Homer  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  glare  and  glitter  that  can  be  contrived. 

1 fear,  Sir,  that  I have  already  trespassed  upon  your  pa- 
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hasten,  as  fast  as  possible,  to  a conclusion,  observing  only, 
as  I go,  that  the  false  delicacy,  of  which  I gave  a proof  in 
the  instance  of  Phoenix,  has,  in  other  particulars  also,  oc- 
casioned a flatness  in  the  English  Homer  that  never  occurs 
in  the  Greek.  Homer’s  heroes  respected  their  gods  just  as 
much  as  the  papists  respect  their  idols.  While  their  own 
cause  prospered  they  were  a very  good  sort  of  gods  ; but  a 
reverse  of  fortune  taking  place,  they  treated  them  with  a 
familiarity  nothing  short  of  blasphemy.  These  outrages 
Pope  has  diluted  with  such  a proportion  of  good  Christian 
meekness,  that  all  the  spirit  of  the  old  bard  is  quenched 
entirely.  In  like  manner  the  invective  of  his  heroes  is  often 
soothed  and  tamed  away  so  effectually,  that,  instead  of  the 
smartness  and  acrimony  of  the  original,  we  find  nothing  but 
the  milkiness  of  the  best  good  manners.  In  nice  discrimi- 
nations of  character  Homer  is  excelled  by  none;  but  his 
translator  makes  the  persons  of  his  poems  speak  all  one  lan- 
guage; they  are  all  alike,  stately,  pompous,  and  stiff.  In 
Homer  we  find  accuracy  without  littleness,  ease  without 
negligence,  grandeur  without  ostentation,  sublimity  w ithout 
labour.  1 do  not  find  them  in  Pope.  He  is  often  turgid, 
often  tame,  often  careless,  and,  to  what  cause  it  was  owing 
I will  not  even  surmise,  upon  many  occasions  has  given  an 
interpretation  of  whole  passages  utterly  beside  their  mean- 
ing- 

If  my  fair  countrywomen  will  give  a stranger  credit  for 
so  much  intelligence,  novel  at  least  to  them,  they  will  know 
hereafter  whom  they  have  to  thank  for  the  weariness  with 
which  many  of  them  have  toiled  through  Homer;  they  may 
rest  assured  that  the  learned,  the  judicious,  the  polite, 
scholars  of  all  nations  have  not  been,  to  a man,  mistaken  and 
deceived  ; but  that  Homer,'  whatever  figure  he  may  make  in 
English,  is  in  himself  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  that  his 
most  sanguine  admirers  have  bestowed  upon  him.  Pope 
resembles  Homer  just  as  Homer  resembled  himself  when 
he  was  dead.  His  figure  and  his  features  might  be  found, 
but  their  animation  was  all  departed. 

1785,  August. 


Alethks. 
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LXXXIV.  Virgilian  Account  of  the  Separation  of  Sicily  from  Italy. 
Mr.  Urban, 

Heec  loca,  vi  quondam  et  vasta  convulsa  ruina, 
(Tantum  aevi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetustas) 
Dissiluisse  ferunt,  cum  protinus  utraque  tellur 
Una  foret : venit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undis 
Hesperium  Siculo  latus  abscidit,  arvaque  et  urbes 
Litorc  diduct  as  angusto  interluit  aestu. 

III.  414. 

The  poet,  you  observe,  is  speaking  of  the  separation  of 
Sicily  from  Italy,  which,  in  very  ancient  time,  were  con- 
joined. But,  as  the  text  now  stands,  there  is  a manifest 
contradiction  in  his  narrative.  He  says  the  fields  and  cities 
of  the  two  countries  were  l i to  re  diductas , parted  by  a shore , 
whereas  this  is  not  only  contrary  to  matter  of  fact,  but  he 
himself  tells  us,  the  separation  was  made  by  water,  or  the 
sea,  venit  medio  vi  pontus;  that  Hesperia,  i.  e.  Italy,  was 
severed  from  Sicily,  undis;  and  that  the  sea  ran  between 
them,  angusto  <estu,  by  a narrow  strait.  Now  if,  by  the 
alteration  of  a single  letter,  you  will  read  litora  diductas , 
every  thing  will  be  right  and  consistent,  as  the  sense  will 
then  be,  “ that  the  sea  flowed  in  by  a narrow  strait  between 
the  fields  and  cities  of  the  two  countries,  they  being  sepa- 
rated by  it,  quoad  litora,  i.  e.  in  respect  of  their  several 
shores;”  as  in  truth  they  are. 

As  to  the  fact  that  Sicily  was  once  united  to  Italy,  and 
by  a violent  earthquake,  vi  quondam  et  vasta  convulsa  ruina , 
was  dismembered  from  it;  that  the  sea  thereby,  and  by  that 
•agent,  was  forcibly  introduced  between  them,  and  formed 
the  strait  of  Messina,  appears  extremely  credible.  The 
author  imputes  this  astonishing  revolution  to  an  earthquake, 
insinuates  that  there  was  a tradition  of  such  an  event,  and 
that  a very  ancient  one;  and  I am  of  opinion,  that  who- 
ever considers  the  nature  of  these  countries,  the  gift  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanos,  as  shewn  and  verified  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  his  Observations  on  Vesuvius,  See.  -,  and 
by  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his  Travels  into  these  parts,  will  find 
every  reason  in  the  world  to  believe,  that  such  an  extra- 
ordinary convulsion  of  nature  did  once  happen  here,  though 
we  know  not  the  time  when.  The  remarks  of  these  philo- 
sophical gentlemen  are  of  importance,  even  in  this  view- 
ftud,  in  regard  to  this  curious  passage  in  the  /Enqid,  since' 
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as  aforetime,  many  have  been  inclined  to  consider  the  lines 
as  a flight  of  poetry,  or  a mere  embellishment  in  that  noble 
poem. ’they  now  can  view  it  both  in  that  light,  and  as  a cir- 
cumstance substantiated  and  founded  in  nature  and  truth, 
which  certainly  adds  great  beauty  to  the  lines,  and  evinces 
at  the  same  time  the  art  and  learning  of  the  poet. 

John  Twine,  the  Kentish  antiquary,  in  his  elegant  dialogue 
de  Rebus  Albionicis,  &e.  seems  to  have  been  fully  persuaded 
that  our  island  of  Britain  was  formerly,  viz.  long  before  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  united  to  Gaul,  Twine,  p.  8,  seq.  See 
also  Canid.  Brit.  col.  J.  of  Gibson’s  Translation,  and  the  note 
there.  But  this  case  appears  to  me  very  different  from  that 
of  Sicily  and  Italy ; an  adequate  efficient  cause  is  here  wanting ; 
the  strait  is  too  large  to  be  brought  about  by  the  supposed 
cause,  viz.  the  workings,  or  tides,  of  the  Germanic  and  Gallic 
oceans,  Twine,  p.  9 ; too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  words  divisus 
and  diductas,  used  by  the  classics  on  the  occasion,  Twine,  pp. 
22,  23;  and  lastly,  present  appearances  do  not  much  favour 
or  corroborate  the  conjecture  ; insomuch,  that  one  has  not 
that  plausible  ground  for  assenting  to  the  detachment  of 
Britain  from  Gaul,  as  we  have  for  that  of  Sicily  from  Italy. 

The  subject,  Mr.  Urban,  of  the  emerging,  formation,  and 
detachment  of  islands,  is  very  copious;  but  as  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  dilate  upon  it,  but  only  to  confer,  in  few  words, 
the  two  cases  of  Sicily  and  Britain,  for  the  illustration  of  the 
known  and  celebrated  lines  of  Virgil,  I shall  pursue  it  no 
further.  Yours,  8c  c. 

17S5,  Nov.  T.  Row. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  10,  1786. 

V.  it 1 1 regard  to  the  criticism  on  Virgil,  by  your  ingenious 
correspondent  T.  Row,  I beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  Heyne’s 
edition  of  Virgil,  4 vols.  Svo.  Lips.  1771,  vol.  II.  p.  303. 
“fir  ductus  Britannus,  Gent!.  Magazin.  1764,  p.  464. 
Utora  diductas  emendabat,  h.  e.  quoad  litora,  refutatus  mox 
ab  alio,  p.  5.56.  Neuter  viderat  litore  diductas  esse  idem  ac 
man,  quod  intervenerat,  diductas;  nam  ubi  litus,  ibi  mare.” 
The  learned  and  ingenious  professor,  therefore,  in  his  Per- 
pet  iiu  Adnotatio , explains  litore  by  these  words, — Mari  jam 
facto. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Urban,  this  shews  that  your  useful  pub- 
lication is  not  unknown  to  the  learned  of  foreign  nations. 

Yours, 


1785,  Sttppl. 


T.  S. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

A RESPECTABLE  literary  friend  of  mine  on  the  continent, 
having  requested  me  to  inform  him,  how  I have  shewn  in 
my  work  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  which 
had  not  come  to  his  hands,  that  Ideas  which  have  no  bodily 
forms  may  become  perceptible;  in  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest, I made  the  following  concise  analysis  of  what  I 
have  advanced  on  that  head,  which,  on  account  of  its  brevity, 
may  procure  a place  in  your  valuable  Miscellany,  and  be 
acceptable  to  your  readers. 

Yours,  &c. 

Battersea  Rise , Dec.  2.  Two.  Astle. 


All  Characters  whatever  must  necessarily  be  either  Hiero- 
glyphic or  Symbolic.  The  former  are,  in  their  nature 
imitative ; the  latter  kind  are  aibitrari/  marks  for  Sounds* 
called  Letters , which  become  significant  by  compact  or 
agreement.  1 hese  marks  do  not  derive  their  powers  from 
their  forms,  but  from  the  sounds  which  men  have  agreed  to 
annex  to  them;  they  admit  oi  so  great  a variety  of  combi- 
nauons  and  arrangements,  that  a small  number  of  them  are 
sufficient  for  making  visible  all  words  in  all  languages  : and 
although  much  has  been  said  by  writers  of  different  ao-es 
and  countries,  concerning  the  forms  of  Letters,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  characters  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  lines  or 
curves,  or  of  both.  The  art  of  writing  has,  by  many  re- 
spectable persons  of  different  nations,  been  supposed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  human  mind,  unless  assisted  by  an 
immediate  communication  from  heaven  ; yet  I conceive  I 
have  demonstrated,  that  mental  conceptions,  which  have 
no  corporeal  forms,  may  become  perceptible  to  the  si<>ht 
by  adapting  a sufficient  number  of  marks  to  the  sounds  of 
any  language,  and  by  arranging  and  combining  them  pro- 
perly. J3y  these  marks  we  are  enabled  to  transfer  ideas  from 
the  ear  to  the  eye,  and  vice  versa.  For  example:  if  I dic- 
tate to  an  amanuensis,  my  ideas  are  conveyed  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  sounds  significant,  which  he  draws 
into  vision,  by  means  of  marks  significant  of  those  sounds. 

i read  aloud  to  an  audience  from  any  author,  his  ideas  are 
impressed  on  my  mind,  through  the  medium  of  sfiffu,  by 
the  marks  for  Sounds,  or  Letters,  and  these  ideas  are 
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likewise  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  audience  throimfc 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

From  these  proofs  results  the  following  definition  which  I 
have  <riven  of  this  wonderful  art: 

“ Writing  may  lie  defined  to  be  the  art  of  exhibiting  to 
the  sight  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  by  means  of  marks 
or  characters,  significant  by  compact  of  the  sounds  of  lan- 
guage” 

1785,  Dec. 


LXXXVI.  Parallel  Passages  and  Remarks  on  Shakespeare, 
Mr.  Urban, 

PLEASE  to  insert  the  inclosed  parallel  passages,  and  re- 
marks on  Shakespeare,  and  you  will  oblige  your  correspon- 
dent, 

T.  IL  W. 


Tempest. — Act  IV.  Scene  1. 

Pros For  I 

Have  giv’n  you  here  a third  of  mine  own  life, 

Or  that  for  which  I live. 

“ To  ya ^ -if* lav  rat; 

**  Z a rav  aa.ii  $tav.” 

4 

Theocrit.  Id.  29.  v.  5. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. — Act  I.  Scene  1. 

Slcn.  She  has  brown  hair,  and  speaks  small * like  a wo- 
man. 

“ Then  the  company  answered  all, 

With  voices  sweet  entuned,  and  so  small , 

That  me  thought  it  the  sweetest  melody.” 

Chaucer.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

tl  At  last  she  warbled  forth  a treble  small, 

And  with  sweet  lookes,  her  sweet  song  enterlac’d.” 

Fairfax's  Tasso.  L.  15.  stanza  62. 


* 


lu  Haumcr’s  edition,  l2mo.  1747,  this  emphatical  word  is  omitted.  Vit. 
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Measure  for  Measure. — Act  lit.  Scene  1. 

Claud.  ....  The  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice. 


The  epithet  delighted  seems  to  he  so  misplaced,  that  dif- 
ferent commentators  have  proposed  to  read  dilated,  benighted 
delinquent ; but  Shakespeare  took  delighted  from  the  follow- 
ing uncouth  passage. 

“ But  round  about  the  island,  for  the  space  of  seven  or 
eight  moneths  in  the  yere  there  floatetli  ise,  making  a miser- 
able kind  of  mone  not  unlike  to  man’s  voice,  by  reason  of 
the  clashing  together.  The  inhabitants  are  of  opinion  that 
in  Mount  Hecla,  and  in  the  ise,  there  are  places  wherein 
the  soules  of  their  countrymen  are  tormented. 

“ No  doubt  a worthy  augmentation  of  the  history,  con- 
cerning the  hel  of  Island,  shut  up  within  the  bottome  of  one 
mountaine,  and  that  no  great  one;  yea  at  some  times,  (by 
fits  and  seasons)  changing  places;  namely,  when  it  is  weary 
of  lurking  at  home  by  th efre's-side  within  the  mountaine 
it  delighteth  to  be  ranging  abroad,  and  to  venture  to  sea,  but 
without  a ship,  and  to  gether  itself  round  into  morsels  of  yceP 

Ilaekluyt's  Voyages,  Vol.  I.  p.  56 2. 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost. — Act  V.  Scene  2. 

Riron 

To  shew  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale  his  bone. 


T he  white  whale  his  bone,  which  is  now  superseded  by 
ivory,  was  the  tooth  of  the  horse-whale , morse,  or  walrus  as 

appears  by  King  Alfred’s  preface  to  his  Saxon  translation  of 
Urosius. 


Song. — Act  Y.  Scene  2. 

. . . Nightly  sings  the  staring  owl 

To-vvhit!  to-whoo ! .... 

“ To- whit,  to-whoo,  the  owle  does  cry.” 

Rally's  Mother  BombieP 
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Midsummer- Night' s Dream. 

Johnson  doubts  whether  Shakespeare  in  this  play,  or 
Drayton  in  his  Nimphidia,  first  produced  the  system  of  the 
fairy  empire.  But  if  Drayton  wrote  the  Nimphidia  after 
the  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream  had  been  acted,  he  could 
with  very  little  propriety  say, 

“ Then  since  no  muse  hath  bin  so  bold. 

Or  of  the  LATTER,  or  the  ould, 

Those  elvish  secrets  to  unfold. 

Which  lye  from  others  reeding. 

My  active  muse  to  light  shall  bring 
The  court  of  that  proud fayry  king 
And  tell  there  of  the  revelling, 

Jove  prosper  my  proceeding  l” 

5 

Act  II.  Scene  I. 

P*  UCk.  . a • . . . . * 

When  I a fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile. 

Neighing  in  likeness  of  a silly*  foal. 


Scene  2. 

Queen. 

The  childing  autumn. 

“ An  hundred  plants  beside  (even  in  his  sight) 
Ckilded  an  hundred  nymphes,  so  great  so  flight.” 

Fairfax's  Tasso , B.  18.  Stan.  26. 

Chilcling  is  also  an  old  term  in  botany,  when  a small 
flower  grows  out  of  a large  one,  “ The  childing  au- 
tumn,” i.  e.  producing  flowers  on  those  of  summer.  Florists 
have  a childing  rose,  a childing  daisy,  and  a childing  sca- 
bious. 


Act  III.  Scene  7. 


Hel 

But  you  must  join  in  soulsf,  to  mock  me  too. 


* Filly  * 


f Shoals  f 
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Macbeth. — Act  II.  Scene  2. 

Macb 

Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ? No 

“ Non  si  Neptuni  fluctu  renovare  operam  des; 

Non,  mare  si  totum  velit  eluere  omnibus  undis.” 

Lncret.  1.  6.  v.  1074* 

Act  III.  Scene  2. 

Macb 

The  shard-born  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums 
Hath  rung  night’s  yawning  peal.  . , . . 

As  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  shard-born  is  yet  unsettled, 
I give  the  following  from  Dryden : 

“ Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things. 

As  only  buzz  to  heaven  with  evening:  winsrs.” 

w O o 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther . 
Act  V.  Scene  1. 

JDoct 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz’d  my  sight. 


<e  ^ et  with  these  broken  reliques,  mated  mind. 

And  what  a justly-grieved  thought  can  say.” 

Scoty  to  Drayton. 

King  John. — Act  I.  Scene  1. 

Gur.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

Phil.  Philip  ! Sparrow  ! James, 

There’s  toys  abroad.  ..... 

The  sparrow  is  called  Philip  from  its  note. 

“ Cry 

Phip phip  the  sparrowes  as  they  fly.” 

Lytly's  Mother  Bombie . 

The  second  part  of  King  Henry  IV.— Act  III.  Scene  2. 

Bard.  . . . Accommodated;  that  is,  when  a man  is,  as 

they  say,  accommodated  ; or  when  a man  is,  being  whereby 
ne  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated,  which  is’an  excel- 
lent thing. 

The  following  is  a parallel  explanation  of  the  word  ob- 
noxious, 
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“ Quis  adeo  tarn  linguae  Latince  ignarus  est,  quin  sciat 
eum  dici  obno.vium,  cui  quid  abeo,  cui  esse  obnoxius  dicitur, 
incommodari  et  noceri  potest,  et  qui  habeat  aliquem  noxae, 
id  est  culpae  suae  conscium.” 

Aul.  Gcll.  Noct.  Aitic.  1.  7.  c.  17. 

Cymbcline. — Act  II.  Scene  3. 

Song. 

Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate  sings 
And  Phoebus  ’gins  arise. 


Imitated  from  Lylly. 

Song. 

“ The  larke  so  shrill  and  cleare, 

How  at  heaven’s  gates  she  claps  her  wings, 

The  morne  not  waking-  till  she  sing's,” 

t> 

Alexander  and  Campaspe. 


Hamlet. — Act  V.  Scene  1. 


Laer.  Lay  her  i’  the  earth ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring ! 


“ Nunc  non  e tumulo,  fortunataque  favilla 
Nascentur  violse?” 

Pers.  Sat.  i.  v.  39. 


1785,  April. 


Mr.  Urban, 

Your  learned  correspondent  T.  H.  W.  has  not  shewn  his 
.usual  attention  to  the  lines  from  Theocritus,  cited  as  a 
parallel  passage  to  the  following  clause  of  Prospero’s  address 
to  Ferdinand  respecting  Miranda.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  Scene 
i.  i nit. 

For  I 

Have  giv’n  you  here  a third  of  my  own  life; 

Or  that  for  which  I live: 

the  words  in  the  Greek  poet  being  — “ the  half 

of  life.”  There  is,  however,  an  expression  in  Othello  that 
ns  very  similar,  viz.  Act  i.  Scene  ii.  where  Iago,  alarming 
Brabuntio  with  the  elopement  of  his  daughter,  tells  him, 

Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul; 
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and  as  Theobald  has  remarked,  dimidium  aninuc  mcae  was 
the  current  language  with  the  Latins  on  such  occasions. 

To  the  manner  of  reading  the  above  passage  quoted  from 
the  Tempest,  though  allowed  to  be  the  same  in  all  the  im- 
pressions, Mr.  Theobald  objected,  because  he  did  not  con- 
ceive how  Miranda  could  be  only  a third  part  of  her  father’s 
life,  when  he  had  no  wife  living,  nor  any  other  child  to  rob 
her  ot  a share  in  his  affection.  He,  therefore,  in  the  true 
spirit  ot  a critic,  substitutes,  without  any  authority,  the 
word  thread  tor  third.  And  though  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
his  valuable  edition  of  Shakespeare,  has  restored  the  ancient 
reading,  he  certainly  did  not  comprehend  the  full  purport 
of  the  lines,  from  his  adding  this  observation,  “ that  Pros- 
per0 in  his  reason  subjoined,  why  he  calls  her  a third  of  his 
life,  seems  to  allude  to  some  logical  distinction  of  causes, 
making  her  the  final  cause.”  But  if  I am  not  mistaken,  this 
obscurity  may  be  dispelled  by  a little  attention  to  the  cha- 
racter ot  Prospero,  and  to  a like  mode  of  speaking  used  by 
him  towards  the  end  of  the  play. 

He  is  represented  by  the  Poet  to  be  a person  of  a philo- 
sophical and  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  as  such  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  employed  his  thoughts  upon  that  future  state 
of  existence,  which  will  succeed  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
visible  fabric  of  the  universe,  described  by  him  in  those  ad- 
mirable lines,  that  are  so  Weil  known  as  to  render  a repeti- 
tion ot  them  unnecessary.  In  the  words  under  examination,. 
Prospero  then  may  be  conceived  to  have  intimated,  that  to 
consult  and  provide  tor  the  happiness  ot  his  daughter,  for 
his  own  temporal  welfare,  and  for  his  spiritual  concerns,  was- 
the  whole  business  of  his  life,  or  that  for  which  he  lived  ; 
and  that  to  each  of  these  interesting  articles  he  allotted  an 
equal  portion  of  his  time  and  thoughts. 

U ith  the  view  of  satisfying  your  readers  that  this  is  not  a 
vague  interpretation,  I will  refer  them  to  the  last  speech  ex- 
cept one,  delivered  by  Prospero,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  fifth  Act,  where  he  appears  to  have  resumed  the  same 
train  of  ideas,  and  has  adopted  the  same  word  as  expressive 
of  his  sentiments  : for  he  says. 

I’ll  bring  you  to  your  ship;  and  so  to  Naples; 

Where  I have  hope  to  see  the  nuptials 
Of  these  our  dear  beloved  solemniz’d  ; 

And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Happy  as  the  old  man  knew  he  should  be  with  leavino- 
Miranda  married  to.  the  Prince  of  Naples,  he  Was  very  sen- 
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sible  that  his  beloved  daughter  would  continue  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affectionate  care  ; and  having  been  before  deprived 
of  his  dukedom,  in  some  measure  through  his  inattention  to 
the  duties  of  that  high  station,  he  was  determined  in  his  own 
mind,  on  his  return  to  Milan,  not  to  neglect  his  worldly 
affairs  : but  it  was  also  his  fixed  purpose,  still  to  appropriate 
a third  part  of  his  time  to  meditating  upon  his  last  momen- 
tous change ; or,  that 

Every  third  thought  should  be  his  grave. 

1785,  May.  W.  and  D. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  8. 

If  I have  not  already  overloaded  you  with  remarks  on 
Shakespeare,  please  to  insert  the  following. 

i T.  H.  W. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. — “ I remember  (says  Barckley)  a 
pretie  experiment  practised  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  upon  a drunkard.  As  this  Emperour  on  a time  entered 
into  Gaunt,  there  lay  a drunken  fellow  ouerthwart  the 
stretes,  as  though  he  had  bene  dead  ; who,  least  the  horse- 
men should  ride  ouer  him,  was  drawen  out  of  the  way  by  the 
legges,  and  could  by  no  means  be  wakened ; which,  when 
the  Emperour  saw,  he  caused  him  to  be  taken  vp  and  carried 
home  to  his  pallace,  and  vsed  as  he  had  appointed.  He  was 
brought  into  a faire  chamber  hanged  with  costly  arras,  his 
. clothes  taken  off,  and  laid  in  a stately  bed  meet  for  the 
Emperour  himselfe.  He  continued  in  sleepe  vntil  the  next 
day  almost  noone.  When  he  awaked  and  had  lyen  wondring 
a while  to  see  himself  in  such  a place,  and  diuerse  braue 
gentlemen  attending  upon  him,  they  took  him  out  of  the 
bed,  and  apparelled  him  like  a prince,  verie  costly  gar- 
ments, and  all  this  was  done  with  verie  great  silence  on 
everie  side.  When  he  was  ready,  there  was  a table  set  and 
furnished  with  verie  daintie  meats,  and  he  set  in  a chaire  to 
cate,  attended  vpon  with  braue  courtiers,  and  serued  as  if 
the  Emperour  had  bin  present,  thecupbcord  full  of  gold  plate 
and  diuerse  sortes  of  wines.  When  he  saw  such  preparation 
made  for  him,  he  left  any  longer  to  wonder,  and  thought  it 
not  good  to  examine  the  matter  any  further,  but  took  his 
fortune  as  it  came,  and  fell  to  his  meate.  His  wayters  with 
great  reucrance  and  dutie  obserued  diligently  his  nods  and 
becks,  which  were  his  signes  to  call  for  that  he  lacked,  for 
words  he  vsed  none.  As  he  thus  sate  in  his  maieslie  eating. 
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and  drinking,  he  tooke  in  his  cups  so  freelie,  that  he  fell  fast 
asleepe  againeas  hesate  in  his  chaire.  His  attendants  stripped 
him  out  of  his  fresh  apparel,  and  arrayed  him  with  his  ownc 
ragges  againe,  and  carried  him  to  the  place  where  they 
found  him,  where  he  lay  sleeping  vntil  the  next  day.  After 
he  was  awakened,  and  fell  into  the  eompanie  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, being  asked  where  he  had  bene;  he  answered  that  he 
had  bene  asleepe,  and  had  the  pleasantest  dream  that  ever 
he  had  in  his  life;  and  told  them  all  that  passed,  thinking 
l“at  had  been  nothing  but  a dreame.” — A Discourse  of  the 
t elicit ic  of  Man,  by  Sir  Richard  B arc k ley,  Kilt.  1598,  p.  24. 

This  frolic  seems  better  suited  to  the  gaiety  of  the  gallant 
Francis,  or  to  the  revelry  of  the  boisterous  Henry,  than  to 
the  cold  and  distant  manners  of  the  reserved  Charles,  of 

\\hose  private  character,  however,  historians  have  taken 
Jittle  notice. 

Macbeth.— The  J!  itch,  an  unpublished  tragi-coomodie,  bv 
lhomas  Middleton,  whence  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to 
ha\e  taken  the  songs,  and  some  hints  for  the  incantations,  in 
Macbeth,  must,  from  the  evidence  of  the  following  passage, 
have  been  written  after  the  39th  of  Elizabeth  (1597),  when 
the  act  was  made  against  minstrels,  fiddlers,  and  pipers. 


’Twill  be  a worth ie  work, 

o put  down  all  theis  pipers  (smokers):  ’tis  great  pity, 
I here  should  not  be  a statut  against  them, 

Act  2.  sc.  1. 


As  against  fullers. 


But  it  is  probable,  from  the  familiar  mention  of  tobacco,  to 
winch  Shakespeare  hath  no  allusion,  that  this  performance 
did  not  appear  till  several  years  after  the  accession  of  James, 
iliddleton,  in  his  dedication  to  this  play,  says,  it  was  “ 
norantly-i ll-fu ted,  which  seems  to  he  a mild  or  tender  way 
ot  owning  that  it  was  damned  by  an  ignorant  audience. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.— Acl  II.  Scene  7. 

] oinp  I his  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 

Ant.  It  ripens  toward  it.  Strike  the  vessels,  ho. 

Here  is  to  Ctcsar. 

ZPSJ\  probably  mean  kclth-drwm,  which  were  heater, 
ten  the  health  of  a person  of  eminence  was  drunk;  imtne- 
d atelj  after,  we  have,  “ make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the 
loud  music.  1 hey  are  called  kettles  m Hamlet. 

Give  me  the  cups; 

AnJ  let  the  kettle  to  t lie  trumpet  speak 

VOL.  II.  v 1 [ 
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Johnson’s  explanation,  “ try  whether  the  casks  sound  a<3 
empty,”  degrades  this  feast  of  the  lords  of  the  whole  world 
into  a rustic  revel. 

Kins  Lear. — Act  II.  Scene  2. 

Kent.  Stand,  rogue,  stand,  you  neat  slave,  strike. 

Does  “ neat  slave”  mean  any  thing  more  than  cowherd  ? 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  3.  sc.  5. 

The  mountain  larke,  daie’s  herald,  got  on  wing. 

Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  I . sc.  3. 

Now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground  nest. 

Milton's  Par.  Reg.  book  2.  v.  27 9. 

27am,  a sea  of  troubles. 

Hamlet,  Act  3.  sc.  I« 

Warburton’s  emendation  is  needless,  as  Menander  uses 
the  very  same  expression. 

Eis  TreXstyos  avion  su(3cc?.£u;  yu.%  •argaypxTvi/, 

Fragm.  p.  22.  Amstcl.  1719. 

In  marc  molestiarum  te  conjicies. 

You  will  throw  yourself  into  a sea  of  troubles . 

Osr.  The  king,  Sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a dozen  passes  be- 
tween yourself  and  him,  he  (Laertes)  shall  not  exceed  you 
(Hamlet)  three  hits;  he  (Laertes)  hath  laid  on  (out  of) 
twelve  for  nine.  Act  5.  sc.  2. 

Laertes,  being  the  most  expert  fencer,  was  to  give  Ham- 
let nine  hits  out  of  twelve  passes.  Johnson’s  note  seems 
more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  the  passage  itself.  But 
this  learned  annotator,  employed  in  unravelling  such  trivial 
entanglements,  is  Hercules  spinning: 

Ft  maim,  clavam  uiodo  qua  gerebat, 

Fila  deduxit. 


17S7,  June. 


T.  H.  W. 
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LXXXVII.  Imitations  and  accidental  Resemblances  of  Milton,  See. 

Mr.  Urban,  /)ec.  26. 

” HEN  it  suits  you,  please  to  insert  a few  remarks  which 
I have  made  in  looking  over  Newton’s  edition  of  Milton. 
It  some  of  them  appear  minute,  let  it  be  considered,  that 
whatever  gives  the  least  light  into  any  obscure  passage  in 
Chaucer,  .Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  or  Pope,  should 
not  he  esteemed  trivial;  neither  will  imitations  or  acciden- 
tal resemblances  he  neglected  by  those  who  are  desirous  of 
seeing  in  what  manner  different  authors  express  the  same 
thought.  The  works  of  these  our  greatest  masters  are 
growing  every  day  darker  from  the  shades  which  time 
gradually  spreads  over  them,  and  which  it  is  much  beyond 
the  power  of  any  one  man  to  clear  oil  effectually,  I there- 
fore throw  my  mite  occasionally  into  your  valuable  collection. 

Yours,  &c. 

T.  H.  W. 

NOTES  ON  MILTON. 

Paradise  Lost. 

Instruct  me,  for  thou  know’st;  thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present, 

B.  i.  v.  IP. 

Copied  from  Homer’s  invocation  of  the  Muses : 

EcrTTih  vvv  f4oi,  Macrcci,  oXvfATTi a.  S'ujf/.al 

Oech  ecIe,  Travels  te,  ijtIe  te  ttoivtcc.” 

II.  ii.  v.  4S4. 

“ Instruct  me  now,  O ye  Muses ! who  have  celestial 
mansions; 

for  ye  are  goddesses,  and  are  present,  and  know  all 
things.” 

That  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  h is  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  th’  ocean  stream: 

Him,  haply  slumb’ring  on  the  Norway  foam, 

1 he  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder’ d skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 

With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 

Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee. 


Ver.  200. 
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“ It  sometimes  falleth  out,  that  mariners,  thinking  these 
whales  to  he  islands,  and  casting  out  ankers  upon  their  hacks, 
are  often  in  danger  of  drowning.  The  Bishop  of  Breme, 
in  old  time,  sent  certaine  legates  with  a convent  of  friers  to 
preach  and  publish  in  the  north  the  popish  faith  ; and  when 
they  had  spent  a long  journey  in  sailing  towards  the  north, 
they  came  unto  an  Hand,  and  there  casting  their  anker,  they 
went  ashore,  and  kindled  fires,  and  so  provided  victuals  for 
the  rest  of  their  journy.  But  when  their  fires  grew  very 
hote,  this  iland  sanke,  and  suddenly  vanished  away,  and  the 
mariners  escaped  drowning  very  narrowly  with  the  boater 
that  was  present.”  Hackluyt' s Voyages , I.  568. 

His  pond’rous  shield, 

the  broad  circumference 

Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon, — 

Ver.  2S4-. 

“ And  on  her  shoulder  hung  her  shield, — 

As  the  fair  moon  in  her  most  full  aspect.” 

Spenser's  F.  2.  B.  V.  Cant.  v.  St.  S. 

While  over-head  the  moon , 

they  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent, — V.  784. 

“ Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus,  imminente  Luna ; 

Juncta>que  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 

Alterno  terrain  quatiunt  pcdeR 

Hor.  L.  I.  Od.  iv.  v.  5. 

Like  a comet  burn’d, 

and  from  his  horrid  hair 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war. 

B.  II.  v.  708. 

So  Spenser: 

u AH  as  a blazing  star  doth  far  out-cast 
His  hairy  beams,  and  flaming  locks  dispred. 

At  sight  whereof  the  people  stand  agast.” 

F.  2 . B.  III.  Cant.  i.  st.  15. 

And  Sylvester: 

“ 1 here,  with  long  bloudy  hair,  a blazing  star 
1 hreatens  the  world  with  famin,  plague , and  war.” 

Again: 
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il  That  hairy  cornet,  that  long  streaming  star, 

Which  threatens  earth  with  famine,  plague  and  war.” 

Du  Barias,  2d.  Day,  l st.  Week. 

Pope  hath  introduced  this  passage  from  Milton  into  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad , where  Homer  only  says,  * $ 
like  a star. 

Like  the  red  star,  that  from  his  flaming  hair 
Shakes  down  diseases,  pestilence,  and  war.” 

B.  xix.  v.  412. 

As  when  a prowling  wolf, 

W horn  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  held  secure, 

Leaps  o’er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold — 

B.  IV.  v.  1 S3. 

te  Like  as  a wolfe  about  the  closed  fold 
Rangeth  by  night  his  hoped  prey  to  get, 

Enrag’d  with  hunger,  and  with  malice  old, 

Which  kinde  twixt  him  and  harmlesse  sheepe  hath  set.” 

Fa i fax' s Tasso,  xif\\  35. 

Bentley,  in  a note  on  verse  303  of  this  book,  is  surprised 
' that  Milton,  in  his  description  of  the  person  of  Adam, 
should  omit  his  beard.  Newton  imagines  it  was  because 
the  painters  never  represent  our  first  parent  with  one.  But 
neither  the  critic  nor  the  good  bishop  were  aware  of  the 
ignominy  which  the  beard  of  man  lies  under.  Hehnont 
gravely  asserts,  that  Adam  was  created  a handsome  youm>- 
man,  without  a beard;  but  that  his  face  was  afterwards  de- 
graded with  hair,  like  the  beasts,  for  his  disobedience;  and 
that  Eve,  being  less  guilty,  was  permitted  to  retain  her 
smooth  face.  The  fantastic  philosopher  also  adds  this  extra- 
ordinary remark  ; that,  if  an  angel  appears  with  a beard,  you 
may  depend  on  it  that  he  is  an  evil  one,  for  no  good  angel 
ever  wore  a beard.  ,c  Adam  creabatur  juvenis,  imberbis , 
floridus;  quamobrem  ut  primus  verecundke  infractor  enotes- 
ceret,  Dens  mento,  genis,  atque  labris  Adami  pilos  obnasci 
voluit,  ut  multorum  quadrupedum  com  par,  socius  et  similis 
esset:  Evam  vero,  pudoris  et  pudicithu  tenaeiorem,  vultu 


* Nature. 
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polito  decoram  retinuit.  Inter  signa  qui'ous  angeli  in  appara- 
tionibus  distinguuntur  ununi  capitale  est:  si  apparuit  bar- 
batus  angelus,  inalus  esto;  Eudaemon  enim  nunquam  barba- 
tus  apparuit.” 

Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even 
On  a sun  beam,  swift  as  a shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night, — 

IV.  555. 

The  angel  Michael  thus  descends ; 

O 7 

“ Or  in  the  stillnesse  of  a moone-shine  eaven, 

A falling  star  so  glideth  down  from  heaven.” 

Fairfax's  Tasso,  B.  ix.  St.  62. 

Neither  various  stile 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounc’d  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flow’d  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse, 

More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness- — 

B.  V.  v.  146. 

On  the  contrary,  a modern  writer  on  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  Language,  hath  laboured  much  to  prove  what  Lu- 
cretius had  said  in  fewer  words,  that  the  first  men  were 
mute,  and  that  it  was  several  ages  before  they  could  speak 
distinctly.  The  feelings  of  Lord  M.  would  have  been  much 
hurt,  if  he  had  known  that  he  was  flatly  contradicting  a per- 
son of  so  amiable  a character  as  St.  Hildegardis,  as  well  as 
Milton;  for  she  tells  us,  that  the  voice  of  the  first  man  was 
so  extensively  harmonious,  that  it  contained,  the  whole  art 
of  music,  and  was  so  powerful,  that  it  would  have  been  too 
much  for  degenerate  ears;  nay,  that  it  was  so  sonorous,  that 
when  Adam  began  to  sing,  it  frightened  even  the  devil  him- 
self But  take  the  very  words  of  this  virgin-saint  and  pro- 
phetess, in  the  sermon  which  she  preached  in  Latin  to  the 
good  people  of  Mentz  in  the  twelfth  century.  “ Adam — in 
cujus  voce  sonus  omnis  harmoniae  et  totius  musicre  artis, 
antequam  delinqueret,  suavitas  erat;  ita  ut  si  in  illo  statu, 
quo  formatus  erat,  permauisset,  infirmitas  mortalis  homiuis 
virtutem  et  sonoritatem  vocis  illius  ferre  non  posset.  Cum 
autem  deceptor  ejus  audisset,  quod  homo, — 4am  sonore 
cuntare  ccrpisset, — exterritus  est.” 
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Who  shall  decide  when  lords  with  saints  contend? 

Hear  all  ye  Angels,  progeny  of  light, 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers, — 

V.  600. 

The  mighty  regencies 
Of  Seraphim  and  Potentates  and  Thrones 
In  their  triple  degrees ; — 

V.  748. 

u Those  hierarchies  that  Jove’s  great  will  supply, 
Whose  orders  formed  in  tripl icitie. 

Holding  their  places  by  the  treble  trine, 

Make  up  that  holy  theologike  nine: 

Thrones , Cherubin,  and  Seraphin,  that  rise 
As  the  first  three  ; when  Principalties , 

With  Dominations,  Potestates , are  plac’d 
The  second ; and  the  Epiphonian  last, 

Which  V ertues , An  gels,  and  Archangels  bee.1’ 

Drayton's  Man  in  the  Moone. 

Every  eye 

Glar’d  lightning  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  tli’  aceurs’d,  that  wither’d  all  their  strength. — 

B.  VI.  v.  848. 

This  animated  description  resembles  a passage  in  .<Eschy- 
ius,  Prometheus  Vinctus.  v.  356. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly, — 

B.VII.  v.  433. 

“ The  jealous  swan,  there  swimming  in  his  pride, 

With  his  arch'd  breast  the  waters  did  divide.” 

Drayton's  Man  in  the  Moone. 

A^ain : 

“ Swanne, — 

Which  like  a trumpet  comes  from  his  long  arched  throat .” 

Polyolbion , Song  25, 

Mantling  is  a term  in  falconry. 

Ne  is  there  hawk  which  mantleth  heron  pearch.” 

Spenser's  P.  £.  B.  VI.  Cant.  ii.  St.  32. 

That  milky  wray, 

Which  nightly  as  a circling  zone  thou  seest 
Powder'd  with  stars.  " V.  579, 
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“ Poudred  u'lt/i  stars  streaming  with  glorious  light.” 

.Silvester's  Du  Bartas , 4/A  Day , 15/  Week. 

Again  : 

“ With  glistering  stars  imbost,  and  poudred  rich,” 

Fourth  Part  of  2d  Day  of  2d  Week. 

Jortin,  in  his  note  on  book  XI.  v.  56.5,  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing remark : 

“ Quod  superest,  aes  atqueaurum,  ferrumque  repertum  est, 
Et  simul  argent i pondus,  plumbique  potestas  ; 

Ignis  ubi  ingentes  silvas  ardore  cremarat 
Montibus  in  magnis.” 

Lucret.  lib.  V.  v.  1240. 

il  These  verses  want  emendation.  P Iambi  potestas  is  non- 
sense. 1’he  stop  should  be  placed  thus: 

“ Et  simul  argenti  pondus  plumbique,  potestas 
Ignis  ubi  ingentes,”  &c. 

“ Argenti  pondus  plumbique,  as  in  Virgil,  argenti  pondus  et 
auri.  Potestas  ignis  expresses  the  consuming  power  of  fire. 
We  have  potentia  solis  in  Virgil,  and  potestas  herbarwnP 

Jortin. 

If  Dr.  Jortin  had  examined  the  whole  passage  in  Lucre- 
tius relating  to  the  discovery  of  metals  and  the  uses  men 
first  applied  them  to,  he  would  not  have  thought  any  altera- 
tion necessary  in  the  pointing. 

‘c  Et  terebrare  etiain,  ac  pertundere,  perque  forare. 

Nee  minus  argento  facere  luce  auroque  parabant, 

Quam  validi  primum  violentis  viribus  airis  : 
Nequiequam:  quoniam  cedebat  victa  potestas, 

Nec  poterat  pariter  durum  sutferre  laborem, 

Nam  fuit  in  pretio  magis  a:s,  aurumque  jacebat 
Propter  inutilitatem  hebeti  mucrone  retusum.” 

V.  v.  1267. 

No  doubt  the  potestas  plumbi  in  the  former  quotation  hath  the 
same  meaning  as  the  potestas  auri  et  argenti  in  this.  The 
plain  import  ot  this  description  of  the  poet  is,  that  metals 
were  first  discovered  by  the  burning  of  forests,  and  that  men 
valued  the  difierent  sorts,  in  early  ages,  according  as  they 
lound  them  more  or  less  hard,  when  they  attempted  to  use 
them  in  such  tools  and  instruments  as  their  occasions  re- 
quired. 
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Paradise  Regained. 
Sea  or  shore, 

Freshet , or  purling  brook, - 


B.  IT.  344. 


“With  fragrant  smells  and  fine 


A freshet  runs.” 


Hackluyt's  Voyages , I.  566. 


Shot 


Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showirs  against  the  face — 

III.  323. 


u 


Biphajse.” 


Telorum,  autgrandinis  instar 
Slat.  Theb.  L.  i.  v.  419. 

“ They  were  ymet 

With  a sharp  showre  of  arrowes,  which  them  staid.” 

Spans.  F.  2.  B.  V.  Cant.  iv.  St.  3S. 
1 786,  Jan.  T.  H.  W. 


Mr.  Urban, 

IP  the  following  remarks  are  worth  insertion  in  your  use- 
ful Miscellany,  they  are  much  at  your  service. 

Sure  he  that,  made  us,  with  such  large  discourse , 
Rooking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  God-like  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unused. — - 

Act  4.  sc.  4.  Ham.  Shak. 

Theobald  produces  two  passages  from  Homer,  where  this 
thought  occurs.  See  Iliad,  r.  109.  Iliad  s.  249.  Mr  Gray 
in  the  fragment  of  a most  beautiful  Ode  on  Vicissitude,  has 
the  same  idea.  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  edition,  has  not  remarked 
it  amongst  his  other  imitations.  See  p.  95.  Vol.  I. 

“Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow 
No  yesterday,  nor  morrow  know; 

d is  man  alone  that  joy  descries, 

With  forward,  and  reverted  eyes."' 

i he  breezy  call  ol  incense  breathing  morn. 

Elegy  in  C.  C.  Yard, 
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This  epithet  is  suggested  by  Milton  and  unnoticed  by' 
Mr.  Mason.  See  P.  Lost. 

“ Now  when  a sacred  light  began  to  dawn, 

In  Eden,  on  the  humid  flowers  that  breath'd 
Their  morning  incense, ” 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear. 

Eton.  ColL 

“ The  fury  passions  from  that  flood  began 
And  turn  on  man,  a fiercer  tyrant,  man. — ■” 

Pope's  3d.  Eth.  Ep. 

The  painful  family  of  death. 

Gray. 

“ Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain.” 

Pope’s  2d.  Eth.  Ep. 

When  Gray  wrote  his  Church-yard,  his  mind  seems  to 
have  been  much  tinctured  with  reading  Tickell’s  Poem  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  were  difficult  to  produce  passages 
that  were  immediately  parallel.  I must  refer  your  readers, 
therefore,  to  the  two  pieces ; the  following  imitations  are 
amongst  the  most  striking. 

“ Proud  names  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held.” 

TiCKELL. 

ie  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  held.” 

Gray. 

“ What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire. 

The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir  !” 

Tickell. 

” The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.” 

Gray. 

Gray  appears  to  have  been  a most  attentive  reader  of 
Cowley,  as  he  has  adopted  many  of  his  occasional  brilli*. 
ances,  which  Dr.  Hurd  lias  pointed  out  in  his  edition;  this, 
however,  seems  to  have  escaped  him.  Cowley  beautifully 
exclaims  : 

“ 't  e fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say 
11  axe  you  not  seen  us  walking  every  day  ?”  ike. 

Hurd's  Edit . Vol.  I.  p.  1 IT. 
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“ Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  liast  seen,”  Sec. 

Gray. 

“ Hence  ’twas  a master  in  those  ancient  days, 

&c. 

Father  itself  was  but  a second  name.” 

Hurd's  Edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  1 14. 

These  lines  are  an  imitation  of  Juvenal’s  fine  apostrophe. 

“ Dii  majorum  umbris  tenuem  et  sine  pondere  terrain, 
Spirantesque  crocos,  et  urna  perpetuum  ver, 

2ui  preeceptorem  sancti  voluere  parentis 
Esse  loco,” — 7 Sat. 

To  me  the  sun  is  more  delightful  far, 

And  all  fair  days  much  fairer  are,  &c. 

CO  tV  LEY. 

“ Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Affulsit  populo,  gratior  it  dies, 

Et  soles  melius  nitent." 

Hot.  5 Od.  4 B. 

Edwards’s  Sonnet  upon  a Family  Picture,  has  as  much 
merit  as  any  sonnet,  perhaps,  can  be  entitled  to;  there  is  a 
passage  in  one  of  Pope’s  letters,  that  reminds  us  of  the 
leading  idea  that  pervades  the  sonnet. 

It  seems  that  like  a column  left  alone, 

Th  e tottering  remnant  of  some  splendid  fane, 

’Scap’d  from  the  fury  of  the  barbarous  Gaul, 

And  wasting  time,  which  has  the  rest  o’er  thrown. 
Amidst  our  houses’  ruins  I remain 
Single,  unpropp’d,  and  nodding  to  my  fall. 

Edwards. 


“ Nothing,  says  Seneca,  is  so  melancholy  a circumstance 
in  human  life,  or  so  reconciles  us  to  the  thought  of  our  death, 
as  the  reflection  and  prospect  of  one  friend  after  another 
dropping  round  us ! IV ho  would  stand  alone,  the  sole  remaining 
ruin,  the  last  tottering  column  of  all  the  fabric  of  friendship, 
once  so  large,  seemingly  so  strong,  and  yet  so  suddenly 
sunk  and  buried. — Letter  10th,  to  Hon.  R.  Digby.  Vol.  VI. 
p.  87. 

In  support  of  the  usage  of  the  word  tale  in  Milton,  which 
an  anonymous  writer  suggested  to  Mr.  Warton  in  his  late 
edition,  perhaps  the  following  passage  may  be  adduced; 
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nor  the  vale 

Of  Alsbury,  whose  grass  seems  given  out  by  talc .” 

Drayton,  Nexv  Edit.  p.  369,  col.  I. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  a great  reader  of  Phineas 
Fletcher,  and  Drayton.  I shall  refer  your  readers  to  a few 
instances.  See  Fletcher,  p.  173,  sect.  58.  “ to  try  what  may 
be.”  See  Par.  Lost,  b.  1,  270.  “ eyes  that  sparkling 
blazed.”  Milton,  193.  b.  1.  See  Fletcher,  sect.  61,  174. 
See  Par.  Lost,  b.  1,  48.  See  Fletcher,  sect.  54,  p.  174, 
“ troop  to  the  infernal  jail,”  Ode  on  Ch.  Nativity.  “Troop 
the  poor.”  Fletcher,  p.  131.  “ numbers  numberless.”  Flet- 
cher, P.  Island,  123.  “ shapeless  shapes.”  Fletcher, 
166,  “ Hummed  soul.”  Fletcher,  83,  “ imparadised.” 
Fletcher,  P.  Island,  p.  4.  The  expressive  alliteration  of 
Milton’s  combinations  is,  in  some  instances,  to  be  found 
in  both  Fletcher  and  Drayton  “ valleys  dark  and  deep." 
Drayton,  Fob  Edit.  p.  279,  col.  1.  “ Ryedale  dark  and  deep.” 
378,  col.  1.  “ rude  resort.”  Drayton,  337,  305,  col.  2.  “waste 
of  waters.”  Drayton,  349,  col.  1.  Married  applied  to  music, 
see  Drayton,  Fob  Ed.  p.  52.  cob  2.  “ whilst  she  sat  under 
an  estate  of  lawn.”  Drayton,  p.  73,  cob  1.  Milton  uses  state 
in  this  sense.  “ saily  wings,”  Drayton,  p.  368,  cob  2.  “ flag- 
gy sails,”  Fletch.  P.  Island,  173.  See  Milton’s  Par.  Lost, 
b.  1,  225.  Drayton’s  I 5th  Sonnet  seems  suggested  by  the 
story  of  Coucy,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Howell’s  Letters, 
and  in  Baron’s  Cyprian  Academy.  Drayton  has  an  idea 
which  I never  saw  exceeded,  though  we  frequently  find 
common-place  ideas  of  the  kind;  perhaps,  notwithstanding 
its  beauty,  it  has  something  the  cast  of  a conceit. 

“ Whilst  in  their  crystal  eyes  he  doth  for  Cupids  look.” 

The  two  following  iines  are  a specimen  of  line  imagery, 
not  easily  to  be  equalled  : 

“ Her  mantle  richly  wrought  with  sundry  flowers; 

Her  moistful  temples  bound  with  quivering  reeds.” 

Drayton , 326,  cob  1. 

Lord  Rochester’s  verses  on  Nothing,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
supposes  might  have  been  suggested  by  a Latin  Poem,  on 
that  subject,  by  Passerat,  might  have  arisen  from  some 
verses  of  P.  Fletcher,  on  the  same  subject,  see  p.  70;  or 
he  might  have  found  the  idea  in  Crashaw,  p.  14.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Upton  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
mngnilicent  edition  of  Spenser;  he  has  left  all  the  minor 
poems  unpublished.  Spenser’s  incongruities,  as  well  as  ilia 
beauties,  are  without  end.  See  Shop.  Cab  April. 
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I see  Calliope  speed  her  to  the  place. 

Where  my  Goddess  shines  ; 

And  after  her  the  other  Muses  trace 
With  their  violines. 

See  likewise  Shep.  Cal.  June. 

I saw  Calliope  with  Muses  moe, 

Soon  as  thy  oaten  pipe  began  to  sound 
Their  ivory  lutes  and  tamburins forego. 

From  the  ridiculous  insignia  of  violins  and  tamburins,  that 
are  here  assigned  to  the  muses,  we  might  almost  be  led  to 
imagine  that  Spenser  had  seen  a painting  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  who  has  very  facetiously  drawn  Apollo,  playing  on  the 
fiddle,  surrounded  by  the  nine  muses.  The  imitations  of 
Spenser,  which  we  find  in  Shakespeare,  are  not  unfrequent; 
the  following  instance  (if  it  comes  under  the  head  of  an 
imitation)!  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  remarked.  Cassius 
says  of  Caesar,  to  Brutus: 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  this  narrow  world. 

Like  a Colossus,  and  we,  petty  men, 

Walk  under  his  hirne  leas. 

O O 

Jul.  C/es.  Scene  3. 

See  F.  Queen,  B.  4.  Cant.  10. 

“ But  I,  tho’  meanest  man  of  many  moe, 

Yet  much  disdaining  unto  him  to  lout, 

Or  creep  between  his  legs.” 

“This  bold  had  man,”  occurs  in  Shakesp.  Hen.  VIII. 
Act  2.  sc.  4.  a mode  of  expression  every  where  to  be  met 
with  in  Spenser,  “ like  a pined  ghost,”  Spenser,  B.  3.  Cant.  2. 
^1.  Shakespeare  has  this  word  m one  ot  his  most  exqui- 
site sonnets,  “ hanging  her  pale  and  pined  head  beside.” 

With  you  bring  triumphant  Mart. 

Spens.  hit  red.  b.  1.  Stan.  3. 

This  usage  of  the  word  Mart  for  Mars  we  find  in  Massin- 
ger’s Bashful  Lover.  Mason’s  Edit.  p.  289. 

1786,  Feb. 
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LXXXVIII.  Remarks  on  Warton’s  Edition  of  Milton’s  Juvenile 

Poems. 


Mr.  Urban, 

Having  received  pleasure  and  information  from  Mr. 
Warton’s  edition  of  Milton’s  Juvenile  Poems,  I venture  to 
send  you  a few  remarks  which  were  made  when  1 perused 

it. 

T.  H.  W. 

Yet  once  more,  O ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 

I come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude. 

And,  with  forc’d  fingers  rude, 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Lycjdas,  ver.  1. 

“ Et  vos , 0 laari,  carpam , et  te,  proxima  myrteP 

Virg.  Eel.  2.  v.  54. 

&a.(pva. i,  in  the  note  translated  Myrti,  is  a remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  editor’s  neglecting  to  revise.  “ The  mellowing 
year,”  that  is,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  is  not  very  properly  ap- 
plied by  the  poet  to  Laurels,  Myrtles,  and  Ivy,  which  are 
all  ever-greens,  and  change  their  leaves  in  the  spring. 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

ver.  22. 

It  is  observable  that  Shakespeare’s  shroud  agrees  with  the 
modern. 

“ White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow.” 

Hamlet , Act  4.  Sc.  5. 

Whence  did  Milton  and  Mallet  take  their  sable  shrouds ? 

“ Clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand 
That  held  her  sable  shroud P 

Margaret's  Ghost. 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear’d 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn, 

We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Batt’ning  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 
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Mr.  Warton,  in  his  concluding  criticism  on  this  poem, 
imagines,  that  by  “the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn,”  the 
Poet  describes  “ the  sun-set  by  the  buzzing  of  the  chafer .” 
But  morning,  noon , and  night,  I apprehend,  are  here  dis- 
tinguished; sultry  agrees  much  better  with  noon  than  with 
sun-set.  The  horn  of  the  gray-fly  is  probably  the  peculiarly 
distinct  tone  of  the  gnat*.  The  chafer  which  flies  in  the 
evening,  the  Scarabaus Melolontha,  emerges  from  the  ground 
at  the  first  expansion  of  the  leaves,  when  the  weather  is 
seldom  sultry  at  any  time  of  the  day;  the  flight  of  the  sol- 
stitial chafer  is,  as  its  name  implies,  at  Midsummer,  and  is 
not,  like  the  other,  confined  particularly  to  the  evening; 
but  the  appearance  of  both  these  insects  is  too  local  and 
temporary  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  our  poet  in  such  <re- 
jseral  terms. 

The  pansy  freakt  with  jet. 

v.  144.. 

Or  beauteousyimtf  with  many  a mingled  hue.” 

Thomson's  Winter,  v.  824. 

Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  erroneously  supposes  freakt. 
to  be  a Scottish  word,  brought  into  England  by  Thomson. 

He  touch’d  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills. 

v.  188. 

By  this  imaginary  pipe  of  various  quills , the  Doric  flute, 
or  the  pipe  of  Pan,  is  intended,  which  the  shepherd  in  The- 
ocritus forms  of  nine  points  of  equal  length,  placed  by  the 
side  of  each  other.  (Idyl.  8.  v.  21  .y  But  that  of  Virgil  is 
composed  of  seven  which  are  unequal.  (Ed.  2.  v.  SG.J 
Milton  in  his  fifth  elegy,  follows  Virgil. 

“ Nunc  quoque  septena  inodulatur  arundine  pastor. 

v-.  118. 


L’  Allegro. 


Heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a birth, 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
do  ivy-crowned  f Bacchus  bore  : 


* “ Her  waggoner,  a small  grey-cuated  gnat.” 

Rom.  and  JitL 

+ ” Atojvrei'.”  llomer.  '•  Kitra-oj -ep«w.”  Greek  Epig. 
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Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 

The  frolick  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing.  v.  13. 

As  some  sager  sing.  By  this  expression  it  appears  that 
Milton  is  of  opinion,  that  Mirth  is  rather  the  offspring  of 
Zephyr  and  Aurora,  that  is,  a temperate  climate,  and 
early  hours,  than  of  Bacchus  and  Venus:  in  this  light  I 
always  understood  the  passage,  and  with  deference  think 
the  alteration  of  sager  to  sages  unnecessary. 

Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine. 

v.  47. 

Sweet-briar  and  Eglantine  are  the  same  plant;  by  the 
epithet  twisted,  the  poet  seems  to  intend  the  honeysuckle 
or  woodbine. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite.  v.  91. 

(t  Secure  delight,”  “ At  secura  quies.”  Virg.  G.  1.  2.  v.  467. 
Upland  means  rude  or  uncultivated,  and  is  used  in  that  sense 
to  this  day  in  Essex.  Rustic  festivities  were  anciently  held 
at  the  borders  of  forests. 

Mr.  Warton  cites  in  a note  on  v.  126,  from  the  “ Poetical 
Miscellanies  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  Cambr.  1633,  4to.  p.  58.” 

“ Clad  with  a saffron  robe,  in’s  hand  a torch." 

But  the  real  line  of  Fletcher  is, 

“ Clad  with  a saffron  coat,  in’s  hand  a light."* 

It  is  a pity  the  learned  author  suffers  his  works  to  be  dis- 
graced by  inaccuracies  so  easily  to  be  avoided. 

Married  to  immortal  verse. 

v.  137. 

“ To  marry  mine  immortal  Layes  to  their’s.” 

Sylvester's  Du  Bart  as.  5 day,  l week. 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 

li.  Pen.sero.so.  V.  49. 


i*  This  error  is  corrected  in  the  second  edition.  E J 
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Retired  leisure  is  the  Epicurean  philosophy  personified. 
“ Inscriptum  hortulis  (Epicuri):  Hospes  heic  bene  mane- 
bis,  heic  suuimum  bonum  voluptas  est.”  Renee.  Epist.  21. 

u Epicurum 

exigui  lietum  plantaribus  hortiP 

J avert.  Sat.  1 3,  v.  1 22. 

However  just  the  commentator’s  remarks  may  be  on  the 
quaint  gardens  of  former  centuries,  there  seems  to  be  little 
foundation  for  fixing  this  taste  on  Milton  in  any  part  of  his 
life ; he  does  not  place  his  chearful  man  among  clipped  and 
distorted  ever-greens,  but, 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green; 

and  the  prospect  which  entertains  him  is  perfectly  free 
from  artificial  decoration.  Our  poet’s  pensive  man  retreats 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 

Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow’d  haunt. 

If  there  are  any  allusions  to  the  topiary  art  in  Arcades , they 
were  intended  as  a compliment  to  his  patroness  at  Harefield, 
where  the  gardens  were  probably  in  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  times.  That  “ trim  gardens”  does  not  necessarily  imply 
■unnatural  ornament,  is  plain  from 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 

L'  Allegro, 

While  the  bee  with  honied  tliie. 

That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 

And  the  waters  murmuring 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep, 

Entice  the  dewy-feather’d  sleep. 

V.  142. 

“ See  the  small  brookes 

With  the  smooth  cadence  of  their  murmuring. 

Each  bee  with  honey  on  her  laden  thye.” 

Drayton's  Ou'le. 

“ Fontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibus; 

Somnos  quod  invitet  loves.” 


VOL.  If. 
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Approach,  and  kiss  her  sacred  vesture's  hem. 

Arcades,  v.  83. 

“ Fairfax,  in  the  metrical  dedication  of  his  Tasso  to 
Queen  Anne , commands  his  Muse  not  to  approach  too  boldly, 
nor  to  soil 

Her  vesture's  sacred  hem." 

Warton* 

What  Queen  Anne  does  Mr.  Warton  mean,  and  from  what 
f>dition  of  Fairfax’s  translation  does  he  quote  li  her  vesture’s 
sacred  hem?”  The  edition  before  me  is  dedicated  “ To  her 
high  Majestie,”  concluding,  “ Your  Majesties  humble  sub- 
ject," and,  as  it  was  printed  in  1600,  can  be  applied  to  no 
other  queen  but  Elizabeth.  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen 
of  James,  did  not  come  into  England  till  the  year  1603,  and 
the  verse  is, 

“ Her  hand,  her  lap,  her  vesture's  hem." 

Poor  Anne,  her  vesture's  hem  was  not  held  very  sacred  by 
her  craven  consort,  or  his  minions. 

O thievish  night, 

Why  should’st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, — 

Com  us,  v.  195. 

'*  7>  fv$t  Tvi&y  aXisEktflK  to  paf." 

Eurij).  JphSg.  in  Taur.  v.  1226. 

This  might  be  rendered  thus  in  old  English;  “ the  night  ft 
for  thieves,  but  the  day  for  true  men." 

The  folded  flocks  penn’d  in  their  wattled  cotes. 

V.  345. 

“ Claudensque  te.rtis  cratibus  la:tum  pecus.” 

Hor.  Epod.  2.  v.  45; 

Whence  Milton, 

“ Dum  solus  teneros  claudebam  cratibus  hardos." 

Epitaph.  Damon,  v.  141. 

Thyrsis  ? whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay’d 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 


V.  494. 
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■ “ Orphea — 

Arte  materna,  rapidos  morantem 
Fluminum  lapsus.” 

II or.  lib.  1.  Od.  12.  v.  8. 

I hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 

r.  760. 

Bolting  meal  at  the  mill  is,  I believe,  a modern  invention; 
and  bolting  would  not  so  often  have  been  alluded  to  by  our 
ancient  writers,  if  that  process  had  been  only  carried  on  in 
the  mill;  but,  a century  ago,  almost  every  family  had  a 
bolting-hutch,  the  use  of  which  was  consequently  familiar  to 
the  poets  of  those  times.  Modern  refinement  hath  obscured 
•many  allusions  in  our  old  authors,  by  consigning  spinning, 
weaving,  dying,  and  other  formerly  domestic  employments, 
to  different  trades. 

She  wcos  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow.'* 

Odes.  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  v.  39. 

Hath  not  this  Cowleyan  conceit  an  impropriety  in  bringing 
snow  so  far  south  as  Bethlehem,  nearly  in  latitude  thirty-one ? 

The  winds  with  wonder  whist 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whisp’ring  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 

Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 

V.  64. 

“ Perqne  dies  placidos  hiberno  tempore  septem 
Incubat  Halcyone  pendentibus  agquore  nidis. 

Turn  via  tuta  mans;  ventos  custodit,  et  arcet 
Soltis  egressu.” 

Ovid.  Met.  lib.  11.  v.  74 5. 

Thy  age,  like  our’s,  O soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 

Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 

\\  hen  thou  taught’st  Cambridge,  and  King  Edward  Greek. 

Sonnet  i l.  v.  12. 

“ In  Cambridge  also,  in  St.  Johns  Colledge,  in  my  time,  I 
doe  know,  that  not  so  much  the  good  statutes,  as  two jen- 
tlemcn  of  worthy  memory,  Syr  John  Cheke  and  Doctour 
Kedman,  by  their  onelv  example  of  excellencie  in  learning, 
oi  godliness  in  lyving,  of  diligence  in  studying,  of  counsel! 
in  exhorting,  by  good  order  in  all  things,  did  brede  up,  su 
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many  learned  men,  in  that  one  colledge  of  St.Johns,  at  one 
tyme  as  I beleeve,  the  universitie  of  Louaine,  in  many 
"cares  was  never  able  to  affourd.”  Aschams  Scholemaster 9 
1 st  booke , 1576. 

1786*  March. 


LXXXIX.  Critical  Remarks  on  Milton. 

Mr.  Urban, 

If  the  following  remarks  on  Milton  are  worth  insertion,  they 
-are  much  at  your  service. 

C — T — O. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  entertaining  and  masterly  remarks  on 
Spenser,  very  properly  takes  occasion  to  censure  an  expres- 
sion in  Milton,  in  the  following  words : 44  Milton,  perhaps, 
?is  more  blameable  for  a fault  of  this  kind. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work,  by  wondrous  art 

Pontifical.  10  B.  P.  Lost. 

As  the  ambiguous  term  pontifical  may  be  so  easily  con- 
strued into  a pun,  and  may  be  interpreted  popish  as  well  as 
bridge-making,  besides  the  quaintness  of  the  expression.’'’ 
To  this  remark  of  Mr.  Warton  let  me  add  the  following  epi- 
gram from  the  Poems  of  Sannazarius : 

“ De  Jucundo  Architecto. 

Jucundus  geminos  fecit  tibi,  Sequana,  pontes. 

Jure  tuum  kune  possis  dicere  pontijicemP 

Milton’s  idea  of  Sin  and  Death’s  creeping  from  the  mouth 
of  Error  is  generally  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Spenser,  1 
C.  1 B.  16.  It  might  have  had  its  origin  from  P.  Fletcher, 
of  whom  Milton  was  equally  a borrower.  See  P.  Island,  12. 
Cant.  27. 

44  The  tirsL  that  crept  from  his  detested  maw 

Was  Hamartia,  &c.  ike.” 

There  is  a passage  of  great  sublimity  in  Milton’s  Vacation 
exercise. 

The  deep  transported  mind  may  soar 
Above  the  wheeling  poles,  and.  at  ktavaPs  door 
Look  in. 
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Molinaeus,  Milton’s  old  antagonist,  has  an  idea  somewhat 
Similar.  See  his  Pads  eeriest  is  Antidpatio. 

“ Quo  tendis  anime?  Tene  dum  carnis  scapha 
Vectus  laboras  in  procelloso  mari, 

Penetrare  ccvlos,  et  fores  celsissima 
Serenitatis  pulsitarefas  putas  V 

The  following,  amongst  Milton’s  many  obligations  to 
Ariosto,  seems  to  have  been  unnoticed: 

As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabacan  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleas’d  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a league, 
Chear’d  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiies. 

Par.  Lost,  B.  iv.  v.  159. 

“ Dal  mar  sei  miglia,  o sette,  a poco  a poco 
Si  va  salendo  in  verso  il  colle  ameno. 

Mirti,  e cedri,  e naranci,  e Jauri  il  loco, 

E mille  altri  soavi  arbori  ban  pieno. 

Serpillo,  e persa,  e rose,  e gigli,  e croco 
Spargon  dalf  odorifero  terreno 
Tanta  soavita,  che’n  mar  sentire 
La  faogui  vento,  cbe  da  terra  spire.” 

Cant,  xviii.  133. 

I hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 

Com  us,  7 GO. 

Of  this  plain,  and  seemingly  intelligible  passage,  I have 
heard  it  observed  (and  I believe  Mr.  T.  Warton  has  sheltered 
the  opinion  under  his  authority)  that  the  word  bolt  here  is 
an  expression  taken  from  the  boulting  mill,  and  means,  to 
sift,  to  clear.  But  surely  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  Milton 
intended  it  to  convey.  The  word  here  seems  simply  to 
convey  the  idea  of  darting,  and  is  a borrowed  term  front 
archery.  It  is  thus  literally  used  by  B.  Jonson  in  his  “ Vol- 
pone 

“ But  angry  Cupid  bolting  from  his  eyes 
Hath  shot  himself  into  me.” 

Act  ii.  scene  4. 

Ip  Shakespeare  it  is  thus  metaphorically  used  in  Miltons 

x ,'i 
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?enae,  where  Imogen  awakes  and  finds  herself  near  the 
dead  body  of  Cloten  : 

“ I hope  I dream, 

For  so  I thought  I was  a cave-keeper, 

And  cook  to  honest  creatures;  but  ’ tis  not  so, 

’Twas  but  a bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing, 

Which  the  brain  makes  ol  fumes.” 

Cymb. 

.See  likewise  Marston’s  “ What  you  will,”  1607 : 

“ Ignorance  should  shoot 
Her  gross-knobbed  bird  bolt .” 

This  last  passage  I found  in  a quotation,  and  am  unable 
therefore  to  determine  whether  the  meaning  is  literal  or 
metaphorical. 

It  is  hoped  the  following  passages,  which  are  intended  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  still  further,  will  not  be  deemed  un- 
necessary. 

“ Orator  quoque  maximus  etjaailator .” 

Juv.  Sat.  vii.  193, 

Jaculator  here  must  mean  arguer. 

“ Ant  curtum  sermone  rotato 
Torqueut  enthymema.” 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  448. 

“ Quis  color,  et  quod  sit  causae  genus,  atque  ubi  summa 
Q.uaestio,  quae  veniant  di versa  parte  sagiitce .” 

Juv.  Sat.  vii.  155. 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount,  See.  &c. 

Lycidas , 161. 

Mr.  T.Warton  has  most  happily,  and  most  poetically, 
explained  this  passage.  It  seems  to  have  been  called  the 
mount  by  way  of  eminence.  See  Daniel’s  Panegyrick  on 
the  King’s  Majesty,  19  stun. 

“ Could’st  thou  but  see  from  Dover  to  the  mount , 

From  Totness  to  the  Orcadcs; — ’’ 

Their  iean  and  Jlashy  songs. 


Lycid.  123. 
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Flashy  is  here  used  in  a bad  sense,  as  indeed  it  always  is  in 
English.  The  word  vibrans  in  Latin  is  used  in  a good  sense 
when  applied  to  composition.  See  Cicero  de  Oratore,  “ et 
erat  oratio  cum  incitata  et  vibrans  turn  etiam  accurata  et  po- 
lita,”  speaking  of  Hortensius. 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o’ergrown. 

Lye Ul.  40. 

This  epithet  of  gadding  is  singularly  expressive.  He  has  an. 
expression  equally  happy  in  Comus,  see  545,  “ flaunting 
honey-suekle.”  This  Thomson  has  adopted,  and  applies  tq 
the  woodbine ; 


“ nor  in  the  bower 

Where  woodbines  flaunt.”  Spring,  976. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clos’d  o’er  the  head  of  your  lov’d  Lycidas  ? 50. 

This  idea,  which  is  taken  originally  from  Theocritus,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  is  likewise  in  Spenser’s 
Astrophel. 

“ Ah  where  were  ye,  this  while,  Iris  shepherd  peers. 

To  whom  alive  was  nought  so  dear  as  he? 

And  ye,  fair  maids,  the  matches  of  his  years. 

Which  in  his  grace  did  boast  you  most  to  be? 

Ah ! where  were  ye,  when  he  of  you  had  need, 

To  stop  his  wound  that  wond’rously  did  bleed  ?” 

Spenser. 

Weep  no  more,  woe  fid  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 

For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead. 

Lycidas,  1C.?. 

Spenser  thus  finely  exclaims : 

“ O what  is  now  of  it  become,  aread : 

Aye  me  ! can  so  divine  a thing  be  dead  ? 
rili,  no,  it  is  not  dead,  ne  can  it  die, 

But  lives  for  aye  in  blisful  paradise.” 

In  Cleaveland’s  Poems,  edit.  1G65,  there  are  some  bad 
verses  “ on  the  memory  of  Mr.  Edward  King,  drowned  in 
fhe  Irish  seas;”  the  same  probably  whom  Milton  laments, 
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The  idea  of  Uriel’s  descending  on  a sun- beam , Par.  Lost, 
book  IV.  which  lias  been  proved  to  be  borrowed  in  Milton, 
seems  to  have  given  a hint  to  Dr.  Young,  when  he  said, 


“ Perhaps  a thousand  demigods  descend 
On  e-dry  beam  we  see , to  walk  with  men.” 

Night  9. 


See  Par.  Regained,  b.  II.  293. 


And  enter’d  soon  the  shade 
High  roof’d,  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown. 
That  open’d  in  the  midst  a woody  scene ; 

Nature’s  own  work  it  seem’d,  (Nature  taught  Art) 
And,  to  a superstitious  eye,  the  haunt 
Of  wood-gods  and  wood-nymphs. 

See  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  26  song. 


‘‘And  in  a dingle  near  (even  as  a place  divine, 

For  contemplation  fit)  an  ivy-ceiled  bower, 

As  Nature  had,  therein  ordain'd  some  Sylvan  power.” 

Surging  waves,  Par.  Lost,  lib.  VII.  214.  Drayton  has 
unsurging  seas.  See  folio  edit.  p.  200,  col.  2.  This  word, 
which  seldom  occurs  in  any  of  our  later  poets,  is  to  be  found 
likewise  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  edit.  1610.  Sir  Nep- 
tune’s surging  seas,  p.  197.  Amongst  Milton’s  Latinisms 
we  find  facile  gates,  Par.  Lost,  b.  IV.  967.  This  word  oc- 
curs in  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  see  p.  85.  facile 
means. 


In  full  harmonic  number  join’d,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Par.  Lost,  b.  IV.  687. 


“ Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven.” 


Shakjesp.  Hen.  VIII. 


Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 

Waters  th’  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue,  &c. 


Com  us,  992. 
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Blow  is  here  used  neutrally  for  makes  to  blow,  like  assio'uo 
Tesonat  cantu,  see  Virgil,  lib.  VII.  12. 

See  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  b.  II.  The  character  of  Moloch 
seems  to  have  given  Addison  many  hints  in  bis  formation  of 
the  character  of  Sempronius.  The  same  boisterousness  and 
impetuosity  is  the  prominent  feature  of  both  characters. 
Moloch  exclaims. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war.  Line  51. 

In  Cato,  Sempronius  says, 

<l  My  voice  is  still for  war. 

See  what  Addison  says,  Spectator,  Vol.  IV.  No.  309. 

“ (Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd  like  a meteor  to  the  troubled  air.)" 

Gray’s  Bard. 

This  simile  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a passage  in 
Milton,  Par.  Lost,  b.  I.  where  AzazeJ  unfurls  the  standard, 

which,  full  high  advanced, 

Shone  like  a meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 

In  the  same  Ode  Gray  goes  on, 

“ Girt  with  many  a baron  bold,  &c.” 

Milton  says, 

And  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther’s  son 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights.  580. 

For  who  would  lose, 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being,  &c.  &c. 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  b.  II.  146. 

Though  the  thought  is  much  finer  in  Gray,  and  very  different 
the  cast  ol  this  passage  is  not  unlike  his  well  known 

“ For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e’er  resign’d.” 

As  when  from  mountain-tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,  &c. 

11  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 
Extends  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive,  &c.  &c', 

MUton,  Par.  Lost,  b.  II.  4S8. 
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This  beautiful  expression  is  to  be  found  in  a rather  obscure 
passage  of  Shakespeare.  See  Henry  VI.  act  II.  sc.  i.  part  3. 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 

And  takes  her farewell  of  the  gionous  sun.” 

Mr.  Gray  has  an  expression  of  this  sort  in  a most  exquisite 
stanza,  very  justly  commended  by  Mr.  Mason,  which  is  not 
inserted  in  his  £legy: 

“ Him  have  we  seen  the  greenwood  side  along. 
While  o’er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  done. 

Oft  as  the  woodlark  pip’d  her  farewell  song , 

With  wistful  eyes  pursue  the  setting  sun.” 

If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I think  I recollect 
a more  immediate  imitation  of  the  passage  in  Milton  in  a 
beautiful  little  poem  of  Dr.  J.  Warton’s,  but  for  the  want  of 
the  book  am  unable  to  quote  it.# 

Gray,  who  hardly  ever  borrows  ideas  from  any  author 
whatever  of  his  own  country,  has  occasionally  honoured 
Milton  by  imitating  him.  He  has  taken  a whole  line  from 
feu  L’AIleg  ro,  line  60. 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 

When  the  great  sun  begins  his  state. 

“ Right  against  the  eastern  gate 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate.” 

Descent  e/Odin. 

He  has  adopted  an  attribute  from  Miltqn’s  Penscroso:  see 
his  Description  of  Melancholy. 

There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a siul  leaden  downward  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as fast. 


[*  It  is  in  the  last  line  of  his  Ode  to  Evening: 

O modest  Evening!  oft  let  me  appear 
A wand’ ring  votary  in  thy  pensive  train, 

Eist’ning  .to  every  wildly-warbling  note, 

That  (ills  with  Jurtnv«ii  s wst'i  thy  uark’uing  plain.  Jt  J 
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“ And  melancholy,  silent  maid, 

With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ground.” 

Gray’s  Ode  to  Adversity. 

At  best  the  expression  is  a very  unpoetical  one,  and  hardly 
worth  borrowing.  In  Milton  it  is  stiil  worse,  from  its  con- 
trast with  the  foregoing  image  o (forgetting  herself  to  marble. 

Milton  describes  Sabrina  with  amber-dropping  hair , Comus, 
863.  We  find  the  same  attribute  given  to  the  daughters  of 
Sabrina  in  Withers’s  Epithalamia,  edit.  1622.  Locks  of  amber 
are  given  to  the  Sun  in  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  p.  140. 

“ Where’s  Sabrina  with  her  daughters 
That  do  sport  about  her  waters; 

Those  that  with  their  locks  of  amber 
Haunt  the  fruitful  hills  of  Camber  ?” 


Milton  a little  further  on  talks  of  diamond  rocks,  881.  G. 
Fletcher,  in  his  Christ’s  Victorie,  part  I.  st.  61,  edit.  1610. 
has  “ maine  rocks  of  diamound.”  To  Mr.  Warton’s  note  on 
Comus  837,  I beg  leave  to  add  the  following  similar  passage 
from  Bion  'ray.nQov.  Idyll,  ix.  3. 

X^ie»  £ xf^otriri  xsii  viv.ra.^ i,  yjpiv  a.Traira.v 
SlreiXciv.  Motga*<ri  £ umXQiix.  urai/Ta,” 

“ Ungebat  etiam  ambrosia  et  Hectare,  ungebat  totun\ 
Vuinus  : sed  Parcis  omnia  remedia  vana  sunt.” 


To  the  note,  5 Eleg.  p.  462,  in  which  Mr.  Warton  observes 
the  circumstance  of  Milton’s  composing  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I beg  leave  to  add  the  following  passage  from  Horace, 
B.  II.  Ep.  1,  1.  1 12. 


“ prius  orto 

Sole,  vigil  calamum,  et  chartas,  et  scrinia  posco.” 

These  intimations,  which  we  discover  in  great  writers 
themselves  relative  to  their  lives  or  their  works,  are  always 
acceptable  to  well-directed  curiosity.  Milton  uses  a com- 
pound epithet  that  might  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
Spenser. 

The  sun-clad  power  of  chastity. 

Comus  7S2. 


“ Sun  bright  honour.” 

Shop.  Galen.  October. 

To  Mr.  Warton’s  excellent  note  on  “ the  great  vision  of 
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the  guarded  mount,”  Lycid.  161,  let  me  add,  that  S'pense? 
had  introduced  this,  probably  for  the  first  time,  into  our 
poetry.  See  Sliep.  Calend.  July,  where  Monel  says, 

u In  evil  hour  thou  henst  in  bond 
Thus  holy  hills  to  blame; 

For  sacred  unto  Saints  they  stood, 

And  of  them  ban  their  name. 

St.  Michel's  Mount  who  does  not  knowt 
That  wards  the  Western  coast  ?"  ike. 


Compare  this  with  the  old  rhymes  quoted  by  Mr.  Warton 
from  Carew. 

Milton  calls  the  song  of  the  nightingale  love-labour' d,  Par. 
Lost,  book  V.  41.  Spenser  has  something  like  this  when 
lie  talks  of  “ the  birds  love-learned  song,”  vol.  V.  p.  95, 
Hughes’s  edit.  Milton  says  of  the  birds, 

but  feather’d  soon  and  fledg’d 
They  sutnm'd  their  pens. 

Par.  Lost,  b.  VII.  420. 

"Drayton  has  this  phrase  : 


* The  Muse  from  Cambria  comes,  with  pinions  summyd  and 
sound.” 


Poly- Olb.  Song  1 1. 


It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  adduced  bv  his  several 
commentators,  that  Milton  was  not  averse  to  borrowing  hints 
from  the  popular  poets  of  his  day;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  many  of  his  finest  images  were  originally  sug- 
gested by  passages  so  much  inferior  from  his  improvement 
on  them  as  to  be  now  scarcely  discernible.  He  must  have 
been  an  attentive  reader  of  “ The  Purple  Island.”  I men- 
tion it,  therefore,  in  order  to  observe,  that  the  earliest  per- 
sonification of  Contemplation,  I know  of  in  our  poetry,  is  to 
be  found  there,  where  it  is  stiled, 

still-musing  Contemplation. 

Cant.  9.  st.  12. 

Pope  has  his  “ever-musing  Melancholy.”  Milton’s  “cherub 
Contemplation’’  is,  I believe,  the  next  that  we  find.  Milton 
describes  the  lark  as  “ startling  the  dull  night,”  Alleg.  42. 
He  might,  previously  to  his  writing  the  passage,  have  been 
struck  with  a very  lively  description  of  the  same  subject  in 
the  above-mentioned  Canto  of  Fletcher; 
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“ The  cheerful  lark,  mounting  from  early  bed. 

With  sweet  salutes  awakes  the  drowsie  light. 

The  earth  she  left,  and  up  to  heaven  is  tied, 

There  chants  her  Maker’s  praises  out  of  sight.” 

Stan  2^ 

Browne  had  been  beforehand  with  them  both  in  one  of  ho 
.Pastorals : 

“ Here  danc’d  no  nymph,  no  eavly-Hsing  larkc 
Sung  up  the  ploughman  and  his  drowsie  mate.” 

Vol.  II.  Book  II.  Song  1.  p.  23. 

Compare  Drayton’s  Description  of  Elysium  from  p.  1443 
to  1448,  Oldys’s  edit.  vol.  IV.  with  Milton,  from  240  to 
268,  Par.  Lost,  book  IV. 

Dr.  J.  Warton  has  observed  on  Mr.  T.  Warton’s  edition  of 
Milton’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  159,  that  our  great  Bard  lias- 
coined  many  beautiful  compound  epithets.  Among  many 
that  he  instances,  he  mentions  love-darting  eyes.  Milton 
no  doubt,  has  enriched  our  language  with  some  epithets  of 
the  kind  of  ii  is  own  coinage;  but  in  general  he  had  recourse* 
to  Sylvester’s  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  a very  fertile  store- 
house for  materials  of  this  kind,  and  he  might  there  probably 
have  found  love-darting,  as  it  there  occurs : 

“ Whoso  beholds  her  sweet  love-darting  e.ynti 

P.  1 86,  ed,  1641. 

I will  lay  before  the  reader  many  epithets  of  much  merit, 
extracted  from  the  before-mentioned  Translator.  “ Honev- 
steeped  style,”  64;  “ ligure-llovving  pen,”  124;  “ soule- 
charm  image,”  124;  “ lleaven-tuned  harp,”  124;  “ rose- 
crowned  Zephyrus,”  123;  “ forest-haunting  heards,”  123; 
“ opal-coloured  morn,”  121;  “ ghastly-grim,”  applied 
to  Death,  50;  “bright-brown  clouds,”  127;  “ milde-eyd 
Mercy,”  141;  “ bane-breath’d  serpent,”  13:5;  “ inanv- 
towred  crest,”  128:  but  I have  already  enumerated  more 
than  perhaps  are  necessary.  Peck  also  had  been  before- 
hand with  Dr.  \V.  on  this  particular  in  Milton;  see  pp.  1 17, 
18,  19,  of  his  Memoirs.  But  I think  our  divine  Bard  is 
under  higher  obligations  to  Sylvester  than  for  an  occasional 
epithet.  From  a very  exuberant  description  of  Sleep,  his 
eejl,  attendants,  & c.  the  following  is  transcribed  : 

“ In  midst  of  all  this  cave  so  dark  and  deep, 

On  a still-rocking  ccueli  lies,  blear-ey’d  Sleep. 
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Oblivion  lies  hard  by  her  drowsie  brother, 
Who  readily  knowes  not  her  selfe  nor  other: 
Then  solitary  Morpheus  gently  rockt: 


Confusedly  about  the  silent  bed 
Fantastic k swarms  of  Dreams  there  hovered. 

Green,  red,  and  yellow,  tawny,  black,  and  blue: 

Some  sacred,  some  profane  ; some  false,  some  true; 

They  made  no  noyse,  but  right  resemble  may 
TIC  unnumber'd  moats  which  in  the  sun  do  play , 

When  (at  some  cranny)  with  his  piercing  eye 
He  peepeth  in  some  darker  place  to  spy. 

Thither  th’  Almighty  (with  a just  intent 
To  plague  those  tyrants  pride)  his  angels  sent, 

No  sooner  entred,  but  the  radiant  shine 
Of’s  glistring  wings,  and  of  his  glorious  eyn, 

As  light  as  noon  makes  the  darke  house  of  night, 

The  gawdy  swarm  of  dreams  is  put  to  flight,  & c.’* 

This  page  of  Du  Bartas  was  before  Milton  when  he  wrote 
AS  follows: 

Hence  vain  deluding  joys 


Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 

As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  ynotes  that  people  the  sun- beams, 

Or  likest  hovering  dreams 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 

II  Pens. 

When  Milton  wrote, 

part  huge  of  bulk 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gate, 

Tempest  the  ocean  : there  Leviathan, 

Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretch'd  like  u promontory , sleeps  or  swims, 

And  seems  a moving  land. 

P.  Lost,  b.  VIL  410. 

lie  had  the  following  lines  of  Sylvester  before  him: 
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w When  on  the  surges  I perceive  from  far, 

Th1  ork,  whirl-poole  whale,  or  huffing  physetcr, 
Methinks  I see  the  wand' ring  isle  again 
(Ortygian  Delos)  floating  on  the  main. 

And  when  in  combat  these  fell  monsters  cross 
Me  seems  some  tempest  all  the  seas  doth  toss.” 

P.  4a 

Dr.  Young  has  borrowed  Milton’s  term  **  to  tempest" 
(which  was  suggested  by  Du  Bartas)” 

“ those  too  strong 

Tumultuous  rise  and  tempest  human  life.” 

Night  7. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  a note  p.  186,  vol.  IT.  “ History  of  English. 
Poetry,”  says,  that  Milton,  when  he  mentions  the  swan,  the 
cock,  and  the  peacock,  together,  Par.  Lost,  b.  VII.  438, 
had  his  eye  upon  a passage  in  Douglas,  a fine  old  Scotch 
poet:  but  I am  inclined  to  believe  him  mistaken,  and  rather 
to  have  had  his  eye  on  a passage  in  Du  Bartas,  who  mention* 
the  crane,  peacock,  and  cock,  together: 

the  crested  cock , whose  clarion  sounds 
The  silent  hours ; and  th’  other,  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him,  colour’d  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starry -eyes, 

Milton. 

“ There  the  fair  peacock,  beautifully  brave, 

Proud,  portly-strouting,  stalking,  stately-grave. 
Wheeling  his  starry-trayn , in  pomp  displayed 
His  glorious  eyes  to  Phoebus’  golden  rayes. 

Close  by  his  side  stands  the  courageous  cock , 
Cmf-peoples  king,  the  peasant's  trusty  clock , 

True  morning  watch,  Aurora’s  trumpeter,  &c.** 

Sylvester,  p.  46.  ed.  1641. 
Milton  had  just  before  mentioned  the  crane. 

1786,  May  and  June.  C.  T.  O. 

1787,  Dec. 
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XC.  Parallel  Passages  in  Authors  of  Note. 

Mr.  Urban, 

THE  following  miscellaneous  observations  are  much  at  your 
service. 

C.T.  O. 

MALLET,  who  is  by  no  means  despicable  as  a minor 
poet,  deserves  more  credit  for  his  Edwin  and  Emma  than 
for  any  other  of  his  works.  He  seems  to  have  had  Shake- 
speare in  his  eye  in  the  following  stanza: 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 
This  charmer  of  the  plains ; 

That  sun  which  bids  their  diamond  blaze 
To  deck  our  lily  deigns. 

Ed.  and  Em. 

See  Shakespeare’s  Winter’s  Tale,  scene  7. 

“ The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike ” 

The  following  passage  from  Daniel,  which  forms  a part  of 
a very  beautiful  and  pathetic  speech  of  Richard,  during  his 
confinement  at  Pomfret,  is  not  unlike  a passage  in  Shake-* 
speare. 

Thou  sitt’sf  at  home,  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire, 

And  hear’st  of  others  harms,  but  feelest  none; 

And  there  thou  tell’st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire, 

Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan — 
Perhaps  thou  talk’st  of  me. 

LXVI.  Book  iii.  Civil  Wars. 

See  Shakespeare, — 

“ let’s  away  to  prison: 

We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i’  th’  cage; 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I’ll  kneel  down, 

And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness:  so  we’ll  live, 

And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk,  of  court  news  ; and  we’ll  talk  with  them  too, 

Who  loses,  and  w ho  wins;  who’s  in,  who’s  out ; &. c.  &c.” 

Lear,  Act  5.  sc.  2. 
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M.  Drayton,  in  the  following  passage,  reminds  us  of  a 
most  spirited  description  in  Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV. 

Prince  Edward  all  in  gold,  as  he  great  Jove  had  been, 

T he  Mountlords  all  in  plumes,  like  ostriches  were  seen. 

Page  342.  fol.  edit. 

— all  furnish’d,  all  in  arms, 

All  plum’d  like  estridges,  and  with  the  wind 
Baiting  like  eagles  having  lately  bath’d  ; 

Glittering  in  gulden  coates  like  images  ; 

As  lull  ol  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 

And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  Midsummer; 

W an  ton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 

I saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  up, 

His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm’d, 

Fuse  from  the  ground  like  feather’d  Mercury. 

Shakespeare. 

Drayton,  in  a passage  where  he  personifies  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  has  the  following  idea,  which  reminds  us  of  a 
very  sublime  passage  in  Shakespeare  that  becomes  ridiculous 
lrom  a single  vulgar  expression,  as  has  been  before  remarked 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Rambler: 

0 )e>  my  lovely  joys,  my  darlings,  in  whose  eyes 
Horror  assumes  her  seat,  from  whose  abiding  flies 

1 hick  vapours,  that  like  rugs  still  hang  the  troubled  aij\ 

Polyolb.  song  % 6. 

l^ee  Macbeth  where  he  talks  ol  the  blanket  of  the  night. 
Spensei  seems  to  have  suggested  the  leading  idea  in  that 
well-known  song  in  Cymbeline,  beginning 

Hark  ! the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate  sings; 

My  lady  sweet  arise — 

without  the  hyperbole  ol  heaven’s  gate — 

H ake  now  my  love,  awake;  for  it  is  time  ; 

The  rosy  morn  long  since  left  Tithon’s  bed, 

All  ready  to  her  silver  coach  to  clime, 

And  I hoeb us  gms  to  shew  his  glorious  head. 

Hulk,  how  the  chearlul  birds  do  chaunt  their  laves. 

And  carol  of  love’s  praise. 

1 he  merry  lark  her  mattins  sings  aloft, 
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Parallel  Passages  in  Authors  of  Note, 

Ah  ! my  dear  love,  why  do  ye  sleep  thus  long, 

When  meeter  were  that  ye  should  now  awake  ? 

Hughes’s  Spen.  V.  p.  95. 

It  is  singular  that  this  passage  should  not  be  quoted  ii\ 
Johnson’s  and  Steevens’s  Shakespeare. 

There  is  a similarity  in  the  following  expressions  of 
Shakespeare  and  Cowley. 

that  but  this  blow 

Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 

But  here,  on  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time — 

Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  7. 

Cowley,  speaking  of  this  world- — 

Vain  weak-built  isthmus,  which  does  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities. 

Cowley’s  Life  and  Fame. 

What  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  of  Akenside,  Life,  p.  442,  re- 
minds us  of  the  following  passages  : 

The  words  are  multiplied  till  the  sense  is  hardly  perceived; 
attention  deserts  the  mind , and  settles  in  the  ear.  Johnson. 

And  call  the  listning  soul  into  the  ear. 

Oldham’s  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia* 

None  was  so  marble;  but,  whilst  him  he  hears, 

His  soul  so  long  dwelt  only  in  his  cars. 

Elegie  on  Dr.  Donne,  by  Sir  L.  Cary. 

And  here  a female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

Johnson’s  London. 

Nay,  fly  to  altars;  there  they’ll  talk  you  dead. 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Crit. 

Celestial  themes  confess’d  his  tuneful  aid ; 

And  heaven  that  lent  him  genius  was  repaid. 

Goldsm.  Epit.  on  Dr.  Parnell. 

This  last  line  contains  the  same  thought  with  a stanza  in  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Elegy  on  Levett : 

His  virtues  walk’d  their  narrow  round, 

Nor  made  a pause,  nor  left  a void; 

And  sure  th’  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employ’d. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  that gloriosus  is  never  used  in  a good 
sense:  we  lind  it,  however,  used  in  a good  sense  by  a very 
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old  poet,  if  that  is  sufficient  authority  to  justify  such  a 
usage.  See  Naevius,  quoted  by  Aldus  Gellius: 

Etiam  qui  res  magnas  manu  saipe  gessit  gloriose, 

Cujus  facta  viva  nunc  vigent 

There  is  probably  no  imitation  in  the  following  passages — • 
they  express,  however,  somewhat  the  same  sentiment: 

Nor  are  our  powers  to  perish  immature, 

But,  after  feeble  effort  here,  beneath 
A brighter  sun,  and  in  a nobler  soil, 

Transplanted  from  this  sublunary  bed, 

Shull  flourish  fair,  and  put  forth  all  their  bloom. 

Young’s  Complaint. 

Believe  the  Muse:  the  wintry  blast  of  death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue;  no,  they  spread 
Beneath  the  heavenly  beams  of  brighter  suns, 

Through  endless  ages  into  higher  powers. 

Thomson’s  Summer,  1.  580. 

Discord  in  parts  makes  harmony  in  the  whole. 

Daniel’s  Queen’s  Arcadia,  sc.  3. 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood. 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man. 

This  is  the  t**  Aio?  a>  of  yEschylus.  See  Prometh.  Vinct. 
553. 

I7S6,  Sept. 


XCI.  On  Pope’s  Imitations  of  our  early  Poets. 

Mr.  Urban, 

If  the  following  remarks  on  Pope  are  worth  insertion  in 
your  Magazine,  they  are  much  at  your  service. 

O si  sic  omnia  ! 

From  the  great  merit  of  the  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  the  Tem- 
ple of  Fame,  part  ol  the  Windsor  Forest,  and  the  Elegy 
upon  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Pope’s  mind  was  so  little  accustomed  to  the  simpler  beau- 
ties and  distinct  imagery  of  our  earlier  models;  they  would 
9iave  taught  him  a more  frequent  use  of  compound  epithets, 
an(l>  instead  of  that  general  cast  which  is  too  much  the 
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characteristic  of  many  of  his  lines,  we  should  have  had  j lister 
personification,  and  imagery  more  appropriate,  of  course 
more  poetry  and  less  versification — that  fastidious  eye  of 
correct  judgment,  with  which  he  surveyed  both  men  and 
manners,  seduced  him  from  the  fablings  of  fancy,  the  pic- 
turesque scenes  of  animated  nature,  and  the  latent  beauties 
of  antiquity; — perhaps  his  bodily  infirmities,  added  to  a 
considerable  share  of  constitutional  bile,  might  have  had 
great  influence  in  directing  the  pursuits  of  his  mind;  at 
least  by  embittering  it,  they  led  him  to  carping,  satire,  and 
dry  morals — absti  verbo  invidia  / — 1 would  not  be  understood 
to  detract  from  his  great  and  almost  superior  merits  as  a 
moralist;  but,  I mean,  dry  as  opposed  to  poetry  addressed 
to  the  imagination — it  must  give  concern  to  every  feeling 
reader  to  find,  so  large  a portion  of  a valuable  life  given  to 
translations  and  imitations,  to  the  lavish  abuse  of  his  Dunciad, 
and  the  insipid  innocence  of  his  pastorals.  In  adopting  oc- 
casional phrases  from  our  older  poets,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve  what  art  Pope  has  shewn  in  the  selection  ; and  in  his 
imitations  of  passages,  what  improvement  he  has  made  on  his 
originals. — The  ingenious  Mr.  T.  Warton  has  before  noticed 
his  obligations,  in  this  way,  to  Milton. — It  appears  from  his 
letters  that  he  was  a reader  of  Crashaw  ; with  what  attention 
he  read  him,  the  following  instances  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
cover.— It  is  to  he  lamented,  that  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  late 
edition  of  Crashaw,  has  omitted  the  Poems  upon  Theologi- 
cal subjects  ; many  of  his  beauties,  by  this  means,  are  lost ; 
and,  unluckily,  those  passages  which  seem  more  immedi- 
ately to  have  dwelt  upon  the  mind  of  Pope  : surely  the 
whole  volume  might  have  been  republished  with  great 
safety.  Readers,  who  concern  themselves  with  Crashaw, 
concern  themselves  with  him  not  as  a Divine,  but  as  a Poet. 

See  Crashaw,  Edit.  1570,  p.  204.  Description  of  a reli- 
gious house,  and  condition  of  life  (from  Barclay).  Pope’s 
mind  seems  to  have  caught  many  hints  from  this  when  lie 
wrote  his  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

A hasty  portion  of  prescribed  sleep, 

Obedient  slumbers  that  can  \ wake  and  weep. 

Crashaw. 

Labour  and  rest  that  equal  periods  keep. 

Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep. 

POPK. 

An  roofs  of  gold  o’er  riotous  tables  shining, 

Whole  days  and  suns  devoured  with  endless  dining  ; 
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No  sails  of  Tyrian  silk  proud  pavements  sweeping 
&c.  &c. 


But  Walks  and  unshorn  woods; 

CftASilAW. 

No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father’s  stores 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors, 

No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  given, 

Here  bribe  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heaven. 

But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise. 

Pope. 

In  these  lone  walks.  Pope. 

Crashaw,  oddly  describing  the  woods  that  surround  the 
Religious  House,  says, 

. the  natural  locks 

Of  these  loose  groves,  rough  as  th’  unpolished  rocks — 

This  is  what  Pope  means  when  he  says, 

Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  thorn. — 

The  most  tender  circumstance  in  all  Pope’s  Epistle,  is, 
perhaps,  the  idea  beginning  at  the  347th  line. — 

If  ever  chance  two  wandering  lovers  brings,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  evidently  suggested  by  a passage  in  the  Alexias, 
the  complaint  of  the  forsaken  wife  of  St.  Alexis,  1st  Elegy. 

And  sure  where  lovers  make  their  watery  graves, 

The  weeping  mariner  will  augment  the  waves, 

For  who  so  hard,  but  passing  by  that  way, 

Will  take  acquaintance  of  my  woes,  and  say, 

Here  ’tvvas  the  Roman  Maid  found  a hard  fate, 

While  through  the  world  she  sought  her  vvand’ring  mate. 
Here  perish’d  she,  poor  heart!  Heavens  be  my  vows 
As  true  to  me  as  she  was  to  her  spouse. — 

Crashaw. 

If  these  lines  are  deficient  in  elegance,  they  make  it  up 
in  sentiment  and  simplicity: 

For  thee  I talk  to  trees,  with  silent  groves 
Expostulate  my  woes  and  much  wrong’d  loves, 

y 3 
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Hills  and  relentless  rocks,  or  if  there  be 
Things  that  in  hardness  more  allude  to  thee. 

Crash  aw,  2 Elegy. 

This  epithet  Pope  has  taken  : 

Relentless  walks,  whose  darksome  round  contains,  &c.  &c. 

How  sweet  the  mutual  yoke  of  man  and  wife, 

When  holy  fires  maintain  love’s  heavenly  life! 

Crashaw,  3 Elegy. 

Pope,  though  his  idea  is  different,  has  an  exclamation 
somewhat  similar — 

Oh  happy  state!  when  souls  each  other  draw, 

When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature  law. — ■ 

Crashaw  says  most  beautifully  of  Hope  what  Pope  has 
transferred  to  Faith — 

Fair  Hope!  our  earlier  Heaven,  by  thee 
Young  time  is  taster  to  eternity. — 

Fresh  blooming  Hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky, 

And  Faith  our  early  immortality. 

Pope. 

Whether  Pope  was  a reader  of  the  poetry  of  Phineas 
Fletcher,  I know  not;  in  his  Eloisa  to  Abelard  he  has  the 
following  phrase,  which  we  find  likewise  in  Fletcher: 

See  my  lips  tremble  and  my  eye-balls  roll, 

Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul . 

Pope. 

And  by  his  side,  sucking  his  fleeting  breath, 

His  weeping  spouse,  Elisa. 

Fletcher. 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Languerre, 

is  a line  in  Pope’s  Epistles,  which  Dr.  Warton  has  noticed 
for  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  word  sprawl : it  is  used  with 
the  same  felicity  and  force  by  Drayton,  B.  Warrs,  6 B.  XLH. 
where  he  describes  the  painted  roof  of  the  tower  of 
Mortimer — 

Where,  as  among  the  naked  Cupids  sprawl, 

Some  at  the  sundry-coloured  birds  do  shoot, 

Some  swarming  up  to  pick  the  purple  fruit. 

We  find  a passage  in  Drayton,  B.  Warrs,  5 B.  XI. III.  not 
unlike  lines  from  the  211  to  the  244Epist.  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
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See  likewise  a passage  in  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  1 Night, 
beginning  with, 

’Tis  past  conjecture,  all  things  rise  in  proof — 

Drayton  has  the  word  touch,  in  the  same  sense  Pope  has 
used  it,  in  the  invocation  to  his  Muse — Polyoib. — 

Touch  my  invention  so  with  thy  true  genuine  heat.— 

Had  Pope  been  a reader  of  Quarles,  which  possibly,  by 
the  bye  he  might  have  been,  notwithstanding  lie  has  given 
him  a niche  in  the  Dunciad,  he  would  have  taught  him  the 
art  of  reasoning  in  verse  much  better  than  Blackmore,  whom 
I)r.  Johnson  has  recommended  for  that  purpose;  there  is  an 
energy  and  compression  in  some  of  Quarles  lines,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  his  contemporaries;  but,  as  to  versification 
- — what  could  Dr.  Johnson  mean  by  supposing  him  to  stand 
in  need  of  any  instruction  on  that  head  ? — There  is  a moral 
and  philosophical  cast  in  some  passages  of  Quarles  not  unlike 
Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man.  See  the  whole  of  the  11th 
Meditation,  Job  Militant: — 

Since  thou  art  dead  (Lord),  grant  thy  servant  roome 
Within  his  breast  to  build  thy  heart  a toombe. 

These  lines  of  Quarles,  p.  75,  edit.  1630,  contain  the  same 
idea  with  that  in  Gay’s  Epitaph,  upon  which  so  much  has 
been  said : 

But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  may  say, 

Striking  their  pensive  bosoms,  “ here  lies  Gray.” 

Pope. 

The  thought  is  old;  it  is  said  of  Sir  P.  Sidney,  by  Spenser, 

In  worthy  hearts  sorrow  hath  made  thy  tomb. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  criticism  on  this  line  of  Pope  is  equally  as 
destitute  of  common  sense  as  of  common  feeling. — See  Dr. 
J.  Warton,  likewise,  on  Pope,  vol.  1.  p.  .95.  who  calls  the  idea 
forced  and far-fetched — for  which  1 see  no  tolerable  reason.* 

1736,  April.  T— C— O. 


We  cannot  help  subscribing  to  Dr.  Wartou’s  opinion.  £.] 
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XCII.  Critique  on  a Passage  in  Virgil. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  13. 

Virgil,  in  his  praises  and  commendations  of  a country 
life,  hath  the  following  verse  : 

Fundit  humo  facilem  victum  justissima  tellus. 

Georg.  2.  V.  460. 

The  peculiar  epithet  justissima  is,  I apprehend,  copied 
from  the  succeeding  fragment  of  Philemon  :*  though  it  hath 
escaped  the  observation  of  Macrobius  and  Ursinus,  and  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  literary  dirt  which  Bentley  and  Le 
Clerc  amused  themselves  with  exchanging  in  their  publica- 
tions concerning  Menander  and  Philemon. 

AIKAIOT ATON  y%j  if iv  oevfipWTroK  ccygos, 
ni/i]  (pvens  SWlsa  ya. g sTnpaXw?  (pigei, 

“ A field  is  the  justest  possession  which  a man  can  have,  for 
it  diligently  produces  those  things  which  nature  requires.” 

As  the  above-mentioned  dramatic  writers  were  contem- 
poraries and  competitors  for  theatrical  fame,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  following  passage  of  Menander  was  intended 
to  ridicule  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Philemon  : 

A ygov  i v<7iQn!rsf>rjV  yiuifyynv  tihva. 

Oifiaa’  (pi/>n  yst^  us  © eoi?  a»6 >)  y.a.\ot., 

Kcrlor,  xjiSa;  'S  ictv  ermpu  I1ANT 

AIKAIOE  uTrJcoy.iv  to?  orcr  an  xarcdsaAa/. 

“ I am  sure  no  one  ever  cultivated  a more  religious  field 
that  mine;  for  it  bears  beautiful  flowers,  ivy,  and  laurel,  as 
if  to  adorn  the  altars  of  the  Gods;  but  if  I sow  it  with  barley, 
this  very  just  field  is  sure  to  return  me  exactly  as  much  as  I 
sowed.” 

There  is  a vein  of  elegant  irony  in  this  passage  which 
makes  us  much  regret,  that  we  have  not  the  works  of  this 
comic  writer  complete.  We  could  well  have  spared  all  the 
coarse  jests  of  Aristophanes,  which  degrade  the  Athenian 
audience  who  could  endure  them,  for  a few  plays  written 
with  the  same  taste  and  spirit  as  this  quotation.  It  is  parti- 
cularly unfortunate  that  Terence,  who  is  said  to  have  done 
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little  more  than  translate  Menander,  should  have  neglected 
and  omitted  every  spark  of  his  humour  and  pleasantry.  As 
it  is  the  distinguishing  criterion  of  genuine  wit  to  bear  trans- 
ferring  from  one  language  to  another,  what  could  induce 
•Scipio  and  Laslius,  when  they  assisted  Terence,  to  patronize 
this  defect,  which  Julius  Caesar,  within  a century  afterward, 
in  his  well-known  epigram,  laments  so  emphatically  ? 

Vis 

Comica 

Unum  hoc  maceror  et  doleo  tibi  dcesse,  Terenti, 

Yours,  &.c, 

17 $6,  June.  T.  II.  W. 


XCIII.  Strictures  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  Criticism  on  Milton’s  Latinity. 

Fragili  qiuerens  illidere  dent  an 

Offcndet  solido, 

Hor. 

Milton’S  supreme  pleasure,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  is  to  tax 
his  adversary  (Salmasius),  so  renowned  for  criticism,  with 
vicious  Latin.  “ He  opens  his  book  with  telling  that  he 
has  used  persona,  which,  according  to  Milton,  signifies  only  a 
mask,  in  a sense  not  known  to  the  Romans,  by  applying  it 
as  we  apply  person.  But  as  Nemesis  is  always  on  the  watch, 
it  is  memorable  that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  solecism 
by  an  expression  in  itself  grossly  solecistical,  when  for  one 
of  these  supposed  blunders  he  says,  Propino  te  grammatistis 
tuis  vapulandum.  from  vapulo,  which  has  a passive  sense, 
vapulandus  can  never  be  derived.”  Lives  of  English  Poets. 

I will  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  Doctor’s  criticism  is  to- 
tall  v without  foundation. 

We  find  “ vapulando  et  somno  pereo”  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  act  of  Plautus  s Curcutio.  In  the  second  scene  of 
the  fourth  act  of  the  Pacnulus , we  have, 

Ut  enim  mihi  vapulandum  cst , tute  corium  sufferas. 

And  in  the  Adelphi  of  Terence  (act  II.  sc.  2.)  we  read. 

Ego  vapulando,  verberando  illc,  usque  ambo  defessi  sumus. 

I his  critic,  finding  the  word  gloriosissinius  in  a pas- 
sage  he  quoted  from  Milton’s  Second  Defence  of  the 
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People,  tells  us  in  a note,  that  “ it  may  he  doubted  whether 
gloriosissimus  be  here  used  with  Milton’s  boasted  purity. 
lies  gloriosa  is  an  illustrious  thing*,  but  vir  gloriosus  is  com- 
monly braggart,  as  in  miles  gloriosus." 

That  it  is  sometimes  so  used  cannot  be  denied  ; but,  if 
there  is  proper  authority  for  its  being  used  otherwise.  Mil- 
ton  will  be  justified.  In  the  Pseudolus  of  Plautus  (act  II- 
sc.  3.)  the  Doctor  might  have  found. 

Atque  ego  nunc  me  gloriosum  faciam,  &.c. 

And  in  Valerius  Maximus  we  read,  “Tarquinium  Priscum  ad 
Romanura  imperium  occupandum  fortuna  in  urbem  nostram 
advexit;  alienum,  quod  ortum  Corintho;  fastidiendum,  quod 
mercatore  Damarato  genitum ; erubescendum,  quod  etiam 
exule.  Caeterum  tarn  prospero  conditionis  suae  eventu  in- 
dustriosum  pro  ignominioso,  pro  inviso  gloriosum  reddidit. 
Dilatavit  enim  imperii  fines,  cultum  deorum  novis  sacerdo- 
tiis  auxit,  numerum  senatus  amplificavit,  equestrem  ordinem 
uberiorem  reliquit : qmeque  laudum  ejus  consummatio  est, 
prseclaris  virtutibus  effecit,  ne  haec  civitas  poenitentiam 
ageret,  quod  regem  a finitimis  potius  mutuasset,  quam  de 
suis  legisset.”  (Lib.  III.  cap.  iv.  ii.)  “ Quod  si  eum  dii  im- 
mortales  victoriis  suis  perfrui  passi  essent,  sospes  gloriosior 
patriae  mfienia non  intrasset.”  (Lib.  III.  cap.  ii.  5.)“  Conspicuie 
felicitatis  Arpinam  unicum  ; sive  literarum  gloriosissimum 
contemptorem,  sive  abundantissimum  fontem  intueri  velis.” 
(Lib.  II.  cap.  ii.  3.) 

In  the  fragments  of  Petronius  found  at  Traw  in  Dalmatia, 
the  word  is  twice  used,  as  it  seems,  in  a good  sense.  “ Oves, 
quia  lana  illae  nos  gloriosos  faciunt.”  (Ed.  Bosch.  Amstelod. 
1677,  p.  109.)  “ Ut  totus  mihi  populus  bene  imprecetur, 

ego  gloriosus  volo  efferri,”  p.  156.  The  philosophic  Boethius 
gives  us  a passage  that  is  directly  in  point.  “ Sed  cum  plures 
geutes  esse  necesse  sit,  ad  quas  unius  fama  hominis  nequeat 
pervenire,  fit,  ut  quern  tu  sestimas  gloriosum,  proxima  parte 
terrarum  videatur  inglorius.”  (De  Consol.  Philosoph.  lib.  iii. 
pros.  6.)  And  gloriosa,  gloriosum,  gloriosissima,  gloriosissimus, 


* Not  always — for  though  we  find,  Populi  nostri  honores  quondam  fuerunt 
rari  ct  tenues,  ol>  camque  eansam  gloriosi ; (Corn.  Nepos,  in  vita  Miltiad.  cap. 
vi.)  yet  in  the  same  author  we  have,  (in  vita  Tiniol.  cap.  iv.)  Nihil  umpiam 
neque  insolens  neque  gloriosum  ox  ore  ejus  cxiit.  And  in  Cicero  wo  road,  Qua 
est  igitur  causa  istarum  angustiarum  ? Gloriosa  ostentatio  constitucndi  sum- 
mum  bonum.  (Dc  I’in.  lib.  iv.  ’25.)  Primum  genus  quod  rismn  vel  maxime 
rnovet,  non  est  nostrum  morosum,  sqpcrstitiusum,  suspiciosmn,  gloriosum, 
stultum.  (De  oratore,  lib.  ii.  6'2.) 
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and  glonosissime , occur  in  the  Codex,  lib.  i.  tit.  1.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  these  are  sufficient  authorities  for  Mil- 
ton's  use  of  it.  The  word,  as  we  have  seen,  was  used  in  a 
good  sense  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  if  not  of  Plautus  ; and 
it  did  not  cease  to  be  so  used  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

It  seems  not  altogether  impertinent  to  add,  that  Suetonius 
has,  “Non  minus  gloriosi  quam  civilis  animi”  (in  vita  Claudii, 
sect.i. ) ; andValerius  Maximus,  “ Gloriosum militis spintum” 
(lib.  viii.  c.  14.);  and  that  it  would  be  difficult,  as  I appre- 
hend, to  give  a solid  reason  why  we  may  not  say,  vir  glorio- 
sus,  as  well  as  gloriosus  animus,  or  gloriosus  spiritus  viri. 

P)i.  Johnson  has  told  us,  that  Salmasius,  in  his  reply  to 
Milton,  (which  was  published  by  his  son  in  the  year  of  the 
Restoration)  being  probably  most  in  pain  for  his  Latinity, 
endeavours  in  the  beginning  to  defend  his  use  of  the  word 
persona  : “ But  if  I remember  right,”  says  the  Doctor,  “ he 
misses  a better  authority  than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of 
Juvenal  in  his  fourth  satire: 

—Quid  agas,  cum  dira  et  fcedior  omni 
Crimine  persona  est  ?” 

But  the  old  scholiast  has,  “ Non  homo  sed  persona  ,-”and  he 
would  not,  I think,  be  much  out  of  the  way,  who  should  as- 
sert, that  the  word  persona,  in  this  place,  answers  to  our 
vvord  character.  “ Qui  de  personis  Horatianis  scripserunt, 
aiunt  Maenium  scurrilitate  notissimum  Romas  fuisse.”  (Vet. 
Schol.  in  Hor.  lib.  i.  sat.  3.)  But  the  satire  would,  I think, 
je  heightened,  it  we  consider  the  word  in  Juvenal  as  ex- 
pressive of  rank  and  dignity  : 

Nd  fuerit  mi,  inquit,  cum  uxoribus  unquam  alienis ; 

Verum  est  cum  mimis,  est  cum  meretricibus  ; unde 

Fama  malum  gravius,  quam  res  trahit.  An  tibi  abunde 

Personam  satis  est,  non  iilud  quidquid  ubique 

Officit,  evitare? 

Hor.  1.  Sat.  ii.  57. 

“ Persona  dignitatis  est  nomen  ; sic  et  Cicero  dicit  esse  qui 
sentiant  philosophiam  indignant  ess c persona.  Cornelius  Celsus 
plene  splendidum  dicit  personam  ; modo  matronam  dicit  per- 
sonam ; praesertim  vero  honoratiorem.”  (Baxter,  ad  locum.) 

fence  undoubtedly  the  word  parson  ; which  is  now  (such  is 
the  mutability  of  language  !)  almost  a term  of  reproach. 

I have  never  seen  Sahnasius’s  Reply,  and  therefore  do 
not  know  what  authorities,  for  his  use  of  persona,  he  may 
have  quoted ; but,  upon  looking  into  Valerius  Maximus  on 
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this  occasion,  I have  met  with  four  passages  which  an  inat- 
tentive reader  might  think  much  to  his  purpose;  which, 
however,  in  my  judgment,  do  not  come  up  to  the  point. 

il  Suspecta  matris  familiac  persona .”  Ill),  viii.  c.  1.  Here  the 

word  signifies  character. “ Neque haustumsui cum  aliquo 

personarum  discrimine  largum  malignumve  pricbet,  &.c.”  lib. 
iii.  cap.  3,  ad  fin.  Here  it  means  rank  or  condition. — “ Ne  ego 
in  tuarn  personam  et  accusatoris,  et  testis,  et  judicis  partes 
egisse  videar.”  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  Here  also  it  seems  to  signify 

rank  or  condition. “Ac  ne  quid  in  persona  sua  novaretur,” 

ibid.  And  here  it  may  very  properly  be  translated,  one  of  his 
rank  and  quality. 

Ainsworth  has  given  two  instances  in  which  he  thought 
persona  was  used  for  person ; and  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  either  of  frhem  fully  answers  his  purpose.  “ Prospi- 
cias — ecqua  pacifica  persona  desideretur,  an  in  bellatore 
sint  omnia.”  (Cic.  ad  Attic,  viii.  12.)  “ Heroic*  persona  Me- 
dea et  Atreus.”  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  29.)  I see  no 
reason  why  the  word  may  not  be  interpreted  character  in 
both  places. 

At  first  sight  one  is  struck  with  the  following  passage  as 
an  unexceptionable  proof  of  this  word  in  Salmasius’s  sense : 


Qui  illam  Persam,  atque  omnes  Persas,  atque  omnes  per- 
sonas. 

IMale  dii  omnes  perdant. 

Plauti  Pers. 


And  yet  it  is  possible,  after  all,  that  the  author  meant  no 
more  than  the  dramatis  persona. 

Seneca  will,  however,  furnish  us  with  a passage  that  will 
undeniably  prove  that  Milton  was  mistaken  if  he  meant  to 
insinuate  that  persona,  was  never  applied  as  we  apply  the 
word  person.  “Inmeatamen  persona  non  protedolet.”  Consol, 
ad  Helviam,  c.  xvii. 

It  is  clear  that  Milton  has  not  said  that  persona  signifies 
only  a mask.  His  words  are,  “Quidenim,  quaiso,  est  parri- 
cidunn  in  persona  regis  admittere,  quid  in  persona  regis  ? 
quic  unquam  Latinitassic  locuta  est  ? nisi  aliquem  nobis  forte 
Pseudophilippum  narras,  qui  personam  regis  indutus  nescio 
quid  parricidii  apud  Anglos  patraverit ; quod  verbum  verius 
opinione  tua  ex  ore  tibi  excidisse  puto.  Tyrannus  enini 
quasi  histrionalis  quidam  rex,  larva  tantum  et  persona  regis, 
non  verus  rex  est.”  (Prtef.)  In  persona  regis  does  not  ne- 
cessarily signify  in  the  king's  person.  Salmasius  might  have 
defended  liimselt  by  saying,  he  only  meant  in  one  of  royal 
rank.  And  Milton  may  possibly  have  intended  no  more  than 
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to  express  his  doubts  whether  parricidium  admittere  in  p.  r, 
was  gooff  Latin  for  to  commit  a parricide  on  one  of  royal  rank. 
**  Ne  quid  turpe  in  se  admittere,”  is  the  language  of  Terence; 
but,  “ Ne  quid  turpe  in  alio  admittere,”  if  sucli  a passage 
could  be  found,  would,  I suppose,  be  generally  understood 
to  signify  conniving  at  a crime,  not  committing  it,  or  indeed 
suffering  under  it. 

Pcenas  reponit  Nemesis.  Catul. 

1786,  July.  Ne.mesil^. 


XCIV*  On  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  Articles  a and  ah. 


Mr.  Urban, 


March  1, 


As  your  Miscellany  will  probably  survive  as  long  as  the 
English  language  itsell  shall  exist,  you  will  not,  I presume, 
receive  with  indifference  any  communication  which  may 
conduce  to  its  propriety,  or  tend  to  its  improvement. 

There  is  an  inconsistency,  frequently  practised  by  our 
best  writers,  which  deforms  our  language,  and  greatly 
embarrasses  foreigners  who  wish  to  learn  it;  and  this  is — 
the  promiscuous  use  of  the  particles  a and  an,  before  words 
which  begin  with  the  letter  h.  The  confusion  arising  from 
this  inaccuracy  is  the  greater,  because  it  is  not  occasioned 
solely  by  different  authors  varying  from  each  other,  but  by 
the  same  author  not  unfrequently  differing  from  himself  in 
this  matter. 

I will  beg  leave  to  state  a list  of  examples  in  proof  of 
what  I have  just  advanced  : and  will  request  your  permission 
to  subjoin  to  that  list  some  remarks  and  reflections  upon  the 
subject  at  large. 


HAIR. 


Estimation  of  a hair 

Shakes. 

At  an  hair-breadth. 

Breadth  of  a hair 

Swift. 

Breadth  of  an  hair 

Judges  to  a hair 

Dryden. 

Esau  an  hairy  man 

HAND. 

However  strict  a hand 

Locke. 

To  have  an  hand  in 

In  a hand  benumbed 

Young. 

Not  an  hand  touch  it 

Of  u hand-bell 

Bacon. 

Never  was  an  hand 

As  a handmaid 

Bacon. 

Abo  it  an  handful 

A hand’s-breadth 

Johnson. 

Of  an  hand-breadth 

Was  u hand-breadth 

B.  T.  King 

s Was  un  hand-breadth 

A handful  of  oats 

Addison. 

With  an  handful 

Bib.  Tr.  Judges. 
Swift- 

Bib.  Tr.  Gen. 


South. 

Bib.  Tr.  Exod. 
Bacon. 

Bacon. 

Bib.  Tr.  Exod. 
Bib.  Tr.  Kings. 
Robertson. 
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A handful  of  men 

Clarendon. 

An  handful  of  men 

Robertson. 

Upon  a hand  gallop 

Dryden. 

An  hand  was  sent 

Bib.  Tr.  Ezek. 

As  good  a band 

Swift. 

Form  of  an  hand 

Bib.  Tr.  Ezek. 

HERO,  &c. 

Proceeds  a hero 

Swift. 

Such  an  hero 

Pope. 

Way  of  a hero 

Johnson. 

Suitable  to  an  hero 

Johnson. 

A hero  in  learning 

Johnson. 

Character  of  an  heio 

Jotmson. 

A heroine 

Johnson. 

To  an  hero 

Johnson. 

Pronounced  by  a hero 

Hawkesw. 

Choice  of  an  hero. 

Young. 

HIGH,  &c. 

To  be  a high-flier 

Swift. 

To  an  highwayman 

Swift. 

A high-red  tincture 

Boyle. 

An  high  hand 

Bacon. 

A high-priest 

Johnson. 

An  high-priest 

Johnson. 

Upon  a heighth 

Swift. 

To  an  height 

Young. 

In  a high  rank 

Robertson. 

Such  an  high  price 

Robertson. 

HISTORY,  &c. 

Writing  a history 

Beattie. 

An  historian 

Swift. 

In  such  a history 

Beattie. 

An  historian 

Johnson. 

A historian 

Travis. 

An  historian 

Gibbon. 

HOLY. 

Know  a holy  man 

Shakes. 

Is  an  holy  man 

Bib.  T.  Kings. 

A holy-day  kind 

Dryden. 

Of  an  holy-day 

Bib.  T.  Coloss. 

HOUSE. 

Place  in  a house 

Johnson. 

Furniture  of  an  house 

Johnson, 

Two  of  a house 

Dryden. 

Was  not  an  house 

Bib.  T.  Exod. 

If  it  were  a house 

Swift. 

Build  me  an  house 

Bib.  T.  Sam. 

Becoming  a housewife 

Johnson. 

As  good  an  housewife 

Addison. 

If  a house  be  divided 

B.  T.  Mark. 

We  have  an  house 

Bib.  Tr.  Cor. 

HUNDRED. 


A hundred  leagues 

Robertson. 

An  hundred  manors 

Johnson. 

Above  a hundred  yards 

Addison. 

Consisting  of  an  hund. 

Johnson, 

A hundred  examples 

Pope. 

From  an  hundred 

Pope. 

A hundred  times 

Pope. 

An  hundred  things 

Pope. 

A hundred  friends 

Pope. 

An  hundred  sons 

Pope. 

l’eruse  a hundred 

Swift. 

Above  an  hundred 

Swift. 

In  a hundred  places 

Swift. 

That  an  hund.  mortals 

Swift. 

A hundred  times 

Swift. 

An  hundred  tricks 

Swift. 

A hundred  noisy  curs 

Swift. 

An  hund.  tradesmen 

Swift. 

This  list  of  examples  might  be  extended  to  an  enormous 
length.  Many  of  them  are  contradictions  of  the  same  author 
to  himself.  Those  which  I will  venture  to  subjoin,  shall  be 
wholly  such. 

Dr.  SWIFT. 

Two  feet  and  a half  Sixteen  feet  and  an  half 

Only  a heap  Into  an  heap 

To  want  a heart  An  hearty  fit 

l.ike  u human  creature  Resembling  an  human  creature. 
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JOHNSON. 


From  a hedge  or  hedge-born  man 
A hogshead  holds  6;J  gallons 
To  catch  with  a hook 
Covered  with  U husk 


Like  thorns  in  an  hedge 
Qualities  of  an  hog 
To  fasten  with  an  hook 
Bearing  an  husk. 


TOPE. 

Ride  on  a horse 
A horse-laugh 

WATTS. 

The  notion  of  a humourist  An  humourous  conduct-. 


Shoed  an  horse 
Maketh  of  an  horse. 


YOUNG. 


A Homer  casts  them  away  Giving  us  an  Homer. 

Your  readers,  Mr.  Urban,  will  wish  to  see  the  question 
determined  as  to  the  comparative  propriety  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding and  opposite  columns.  They  cannot  both  be  right : 
unless  it  be  right  that  the  English  nation  should  use  a con- 
fused and  incongruous  jargon,  rather  than  a regular  language 
defined  by  known  and  precise  rules. 

In  order  to  lead  to  this  determination,  let  it  be  remarked, 
that  the  letter  H is  in  the  English,  as  in  other  languages,  “a 
note  of  aspiration,  sounded  only  by  a strong  emission  of  the 
breath,  without  any  conformation  of  the  organs  of  speech.” 
If  this  definition  be  just  (and  1 see  no  reason  to  distrust  its 
correctness),  it  seems  that  the  usage  of  the  particle  a (and 
notem),  immediately  before  words  beginning  with  the  letter  h, 
ought  universally  to  prevail  in  our  language.  I will  beg 
leave  to  state  two  cases,  in  which  it  seems  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  observe  this  regulation,  viz.  (1st)  of  those  who 
are  to  read  aloud  in  public , and  (2dly)  of  all  public  speakers 
whomsoever. 

For  first,  as  to  him  who  is  to  read  aloud  in  public,  in  order 
that  he  may  produce  this  strong  emission  of  the  breath,  it 
seems  necessary  that  he  should  make  a short  pause  before 
lie  pronounces  such  words  as  require  this  aspiration.  Now 
the  words  which  require  this  aspiration  are,  accordi  to 
the  definition  just  stated,  those  which  begin  with  the  letter 
A.  But  if  the  experiment  shall  be  made,  it  will,  I believe, 
be  found  much  more  difficult  to  afford  this  strong  emission 
of  the  breath  in  reading  loud,  and  of  course  much  less  prac- 
ticable to  give  due  force  to  this  note  of  aspiration,  in  cases 
where  an  author  has  placed  the  particle  an  immediately  be- 
fore the  words  in  question,  than  it  would  be  were  the  other 
particle  a made  the  prefix  to  them.  In  the  former  case,  the 
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reader  slides  on  the  succeeding  word  without  effort,  and 
without  impression.  In  the  latter,  he  finds  himself,  in  some 
degree,  compelled  to  pause  in  his  enunciation  ; and  the  very 
hiatus , caused  by  the  utterance  of  the  particle,  assists  the 
succeeding  aspiration. 

If,  therefore,  the  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  letter  Ii 
be  such,  as  to  require  the  person  who  reads  aloud  to  aspirate 
the  words  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  and  to  “ sound  them  with 
a strong  emission  of  the  breath,”  it  seems  requisite  that 
every  author  should  prefix  to  those  words  the  particle  a only. 
The  indiscriminate  use  of  these  particles  by  our  authors 
might  perhaps  be  tolerated,  were  their  works  never  to  be 
read*,  save  in  silence,  and  in  the  closet.  But  he  alone  can 
be  said  to  write  for  the  public  with  correctness,  who  may 
be  read  aloud  to  the  public  with  propriety. 

But  if  it  be  thus  requisite  for  an  author  to  adopt  this  rule, 
for  the  sake  of  his  reader,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  public  speaker  to  confine  himself  to  it  for  the  sake  of  his* 
hearer.  The  indiscriminate  use,  by  him,  of  the  particles  in 
question,  immediately  before  such  words  as  begin  with  the 
letter  H,  will  render  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  make 
that  momestary  pause  in  speaking,  which  is  requisite  for 
this  li  note  of  aspiration.’’  Habituated  to  slide  onwards,  in 
speaking,  without  aspiration,  in  the  words  an  airy , an  art , 
an  edge,  an  arm,  &c.  he  will  be  in  the  utmost  danger,  if  he 
shall  use  the  same  prefix,  of  making  no  distinction  in  his 
enunciation  between  those  and  such  other  phrases  asfl  hairy, 
a hart,  a hedge,  a harm,  &c.  which  requires  a marked  dis- 
crimination from  the  others.  In  which  case  his  hearers  will 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  scope  of  that  part  of  his 
argument,  but  by  retaining  in  their  memory  the  whole  sen- 
tence in  which  those  phrases  stood,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  context  of  his  speech,  as  lie  proceeds  to  unravel  it.  But 
this  is  a drudgery  to  which  few  hearers  will  submit  for  any 
length  of  time.  Rather  than  bear  a frequent  imposition  of 
this  task,  they  will  suffer  their  thoughts  to  expatiate  some 
other  way,  and  will  lose  the  speaker,  and  his  subject,  in 
equal  inattention. 

None  of  the  authors,  from  whom  I have  selected  the 
foregoing  examples,  are  clear  from  this  error,  one  alone 
excepted.  It  was  indeed,  the  perusal  of  this  treatise, 


Where  this  supposition  possible  in  fact  (which  it  is  not)  yet  the  confusion* 
the  want  of  uniformity,  the  inconsistency,  and  the  embarrassment,  of  foreign* 
ei  '.  arising  from  this  promiscuous  use,  would  still  remain. 
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which  led  me  to  bestow  some  thought  on  the  subject.  And 
it  seems  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  effecting  a com- 
plete reformation  of  this  abuse,  (as  it  appears  to  be),  save  in 
a very  few  words.  A honest , a habitual,  and  a honour,  will* 
sound  a little  uncouthly  for  some  time.  But  practice  and 
perseverance  (which  have  surmounted  much  greater  diffi- 
culties than  these)  will  at  length  reconcile  these  sounds  to 
the  most  fastidious  ear.  And  the  credit  of  the  speaker,  the 
ease  of  the  hearer,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  learner, 
of  our  language,  as  well  as  the  consistency,  the  uniformity, 
the  beauty,  of  the  language  itself,  seems  to  demand  the 
eifort  to  be  made  without  delay,  and  to  be  pursued  with  un- 
ceasing resolution. 

1787,  March.  Kuster. 

Mr.  Urban,  june 

My  old  friend  and  constant  companion  Kuster  has  for  once 
stolen  the  march  upon  me.  I knew  not  a syllable  of  his  in- 
tentions, or  should  have  made  him  contract  his  disquisition 
upon  a and  an,  to  make  room  for  less  arid  strictures.  The 
rogue  knew  very  well  that  a is  used  before  substantives  be- 
ginning with  a consonant;  as,  a droll,  a slyboots,  a circum- 
locutiomst ; and  that  an  is  applied  before  such  substantives 
as  begin  with  a vowel,  as  an  idler,  an  Aristarchus,  an  oddity ; 
or  with  the  unasperated  /i,  as  an  htiv , an  hour  ; and  also  be- 
lore  adjectives  so  circumstanced  ; as  a clever  fellow,  an  in- 
genious critic  ; a hearty  friend  ; an  honest  soul  ; &c.  &c.  I 
do  not  blame  him  for  his  aim,  but  for  shooting  at  so  many 
errors,  where  few  would  have  done,  from  writers  like 
.Shakespeare,  Johnson,  &c.  &c.  He  well  knew  that  such 
men  dash  out  their  ideas  currente  calamo  ; and  if  they  ever 
display  a slip  of  the  pen,  we  can  only  re-echo  Ovid’s mate- 
nem  superabat  opus  : for  men,  like  these, 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  wild  disorder  start, 

And  snatch  a grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art! 

The  fault,  therefore,  lay  with  Pick-letter  the  compositor: 
and  no  inference  is  to  be  drawn  against  our  language,  or 
those  who  have  visibly  thought  m it,  from  such  trivial  inac- 
curacies as  the  superintendents  of  the  press  should  have  at- 
tended to.  Sua  res  agitur  ; and  they  are  to  look  to  accuracy 
after  a good  copy  is  furnished  them  for  publication.  Sir,  I 
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declare  that,  in  the  rapidity  of  writing,  I should  not  wonder 
if  you  or  I,  or  any  other  man  of  genius,  was  to  overlook  the 
orthography  of  his  own  name.  Shakspear,  Shakspur,  Shak- 
spere,  will  do  in  common  talk;  but,  for  Heaven’s  sake!  let 
us  be  so  decent  as  to  give  our  immortal  bard  his  genuine 
name,  when  his  ideas  are  too  much  engaged  in  better  busi- 
ness to  tell  us  that  his  name  is  Shakespeare. 

Another  word  or  two  and  I have  done.  How  Mr.  Gibbon 
— for  so  it  is — should  have  written  a universal,  a union,  & c. 
and  how  Mr.  Wraxall  and  others  should  have  talked  about  a 
uniform,  a unicorn,  a ugly  face,  8tc.  is  past  my  comprehension 
on  any  other  grounds,  than  that  they  were  writers  of  things, 
and  forgot,  in  their  career,  the  mechanical  affair  of  letters 
whether  vowels  or  consonants. 

Joking  apart,  however,  these  little  things  are  not  to  be 
neglected  ; and  a Johnson,  who  was  to  castigate  others, 
should  have  been  peculiarly  correct  himself.  We  want  not 
a standard  in  our  language,  but  some  one  to  erect  and  dis- 
play the  standard  ; and  we  may  say  of  verbal  deductions,  as 
of  greater  matters,  that  he  who  despises  small  things  may  fall 
by  little  and  little. 

My  compliments  to  brother  Ivuster, 

Front  yours, 

1787,  June.  L’Abbe. 


XCV.  Melancholy,  Despair,  and  Grief,  as  described  by  the  Poet*. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  6. 

The  passions  of  the  mind,  like  the  appetites  of  the  body, 
are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  adapted  to  their  gratifi- 
cation. Nor  is  this  natural  propensity  peculiar  to  passions 
of  the  more  chearful  kind,  as  Love,  Joy,  Hope  ; those  which 
are  of  a darker  complexion  and  more  serious  cast,  are  equally 
prompt  in  searching  out  means  of  self  indulgence.  We 
dwell  with  fondness  on  circumstances,  which  may  tend  to 
heighten  the  force  of  that  impression  by  which  we  are  im- 
mediately influenced.  Hence  in  a state  of  Melancholy 
most  welcome  are, 

Folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes; 

A sigh,  that  piercing  mortifies  ; 

A look  that’s  fasten’d  to  the  ground ; 

A tongue  chain’d  up  without  a sound; 
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Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves, 

Places  which  pale  Passion  loves; 

Moon-light  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls. 

(See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Nice  Valour.) 

The  more  distracted  and  forlorn  condition  which  brings  on 
Despair,  is  finely  drawn  by  Spenser,  in  the  passage  which 
allegorizes  that  passion.  Whoever  is  the  victim  of  that  woe- 
ful and  irresistible  tyrant,  is  found, 

low  sitting  on  the  ground 

Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind; 

His  grisly  loekes  long  growen  and  unbound 
Disorder’d  hang  about  his  shoulders  round, 

And  hide  his  face,  &c. 

Spenser,  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  C.  9.  35. 

Few,  however,  are  those  who  suffer  extremely  from  these 
violent  perturbations  of  mind,  in  comparison  with  the  many 
who,  in  this  “ Vale  of  Tears,”  are  afflicted  with  Moderate 
Grief.  This  passion  also  has  its  gratifications,  and  indulges 
its  feelings  by  modes  of  the  following  kind.  It  weeps  for 
the  lost  object  of  its  affection — hence  says  MOSCHUS, 

E yu  J tir i trtyOii  ruS'i 
Aay.gv%iay  Ttoy  01  Toy  o^v/JOfACtt. 

And  Horace,  in  that  pathetic  eulogy  on  QuiNTlLIUS  Varus, 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor,  aut  modus 
Tam  cari  capitis?  Prascipe  lugubres 

Cantus,  Melpomene 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit. 

Hor.  B.  I.  Od.  24. 

It  takes  a melancholy  pleasure  in  recollecting  scenes  at 
which  the  lost  person  lamented  was  present,  and  employ- 
ments in  which  he  was  engaged  with  us.  Hence  MlLTON, 
passionately  and  poetically, 


Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear’d 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn. 

We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray- fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Batt’ning  our  Hocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright. 
Toward  Heaven’s  descent  had  slop’d  his  west’rmg  wheel. 

Lycidas. 
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The  contrast,  which  soon  after  follows,  is  wonderfully 
striking.  How  could  Dr.  Johnson  be  such  an  apathist  as  to 
slight  this  first  Monody  in  our  language !-— Tickell,  in  his 
verses  on  the  death  of  Addison,  anti  Lord  Lyttelton,  in 
his  truly  elegiac  Monody,  have  not  forgotten  to  introduce 
the  effect  of  scenes  once  frequented,  and  employments  once 
pursued,  by  the  “ dear  lost  companion.” 

It  gratifies  Moderate  Grief  to  shew,  speak  of,  admire, 
and  prize  any  thing  which  may  have  been  left  by  the  de- 
ceased, whether  it  be  a work  of  the  departed  person’s  own 
ingenuity,  or  a garment,  or  other  relick,  which  the  lamented 
relation  or  friend  once  frequently  used.  There  is  no 
where  a more  beautiful  or  pathetic  instance  of  this  than 
in  the  fact  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  C.  ix.  39. 

avTu  wacrat  as i xXaiacrat,  xat  i’KiSttKVVf/.iyou  ^tuvx$  xas» 

iyxTix  o ax  E7roi«  y.fl  xvtIuv  ucra.  b A o^xa;.  A poet  Or  painter,  who 
would  wish  to  interest  the  attention  and  gain  the  heart,  must 
be  careful  to  select,  and  place  in  proper  point  of  view,  the 
little  circumstances  of  real  life. 

Among  all  the  aggravations  of  grief,  there  is  no  one  more 
powerful  than  the  sight  of  things  worn  by  the  deceased.  It 
added  to  the  sorrow,  and  heightened  the  rage,  of  ElecTRA, 
that  she  saw  ./Egysthus  wearing  the  very  garments  of  Aga- 
memnon : 

Eorwra  wot  a;  b\ oct^a?  ^oxw?  y 
Orcty  Bgoyoif  AiytcrSov  ttQaxutr  t S'u 
• Toiciv  war^wot;  ; nai$v  b icrSrj^iaTgt 
fpogttyr  txetyv  Tafia  % 

Soph.  Elect, 

On  the  latter  words  the  scholiast  remarks,  ov%  oyot*  jWtX.xa, 

mlKKol  rot,  iKewH*  Grccvv  ya(>  TtfTo  CD-ig*wa0i$,  xa»  v7rop.rnau  ayo * t tji 

fUKCC  Ttf  G TCCT^OC, 

It  is  well  imagined  by  Virgil,  to  make  Dido  dwell  some 
few  moments  on  the  sight  ot  the  Trojan  robes,  which  had 
been  received  from  ./Eneas: 

Iliacas  vestes,  notumque  cubile 

Conspexit,  paullum  lachrymis  et  mente  morata. 

;En.  IV. 

The  circumstance  of  the  “ Notum  Cubile,”  and  the  affect- 
ing speech,  “ Dulces  Exuvia:,”  &c.  are  manifestly  imitations 
of  Euripides,  in  his  Alcestis,  and  of  Sophocles,  in  his 
Trachinle. 

The  belt,  which  Pai.i.as  had  once  worn,  was  no  sooner 
accidentally  observed  by  ./Eneas,  than  the  humanity,  which 
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had  bugnn  to  incline  the  Trojan  hero  to  compassion,  was 
converted  into  rage,  mixed  with  sorrow,  for  the  death  of 
that  brave  youth : 

Et  jam  jamque  magis  cunctantem  flectere  sermo 
Coe pe rat ; Infelix  humero  cum  apparuitalto 
Balteus,  et  Notis  fulserunt  cingula  Bullis 
Pallantis  Pueri;  victum  quern  vuluere  TurnDs 
Straverat,  atque  humeris  inimicum  iusigne  gerebat. 

Ille,  oculis  postquam  SjeVI  monumenta  Doloius 
Exuviasque  hausit,  furiis  accensus,  et  ira 
Terribilis,  &c. 

Mn.  XII. 

That  these  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  the  more 
gloomy  passions  gratify  themselves,  may  be  turned  to  some 
end  more  useful  than  barren  speculation,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  the  Deity  has  abundantly  furnished  the  human  mind 
with  sources  of  happiness.  If  Melancholy,  Despair,  and 
Grief,  can  find  a peculiar  pleasure  in  self-indulgence,  and 
can  delight  in  seeking  objects  congenial  with  their  immedi- 
ate feelings,  then  are  men,  who  apparently  to  spectators 
are  plunged  into  the  deepest  distress,  not  in  reality  so 
miserable  as  inexperienced  judges  may  imagine.  God  of 
his  mercy  hath  provided  a remedy  which  may  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  sorrow;  he  hath  ordained  that  the  very  passion, 
which  “ harrows  the  soul,”  should  have  in  it  some  ingredi- 
ents not  altogether  unpleasant  to  the  subject  which  that 
passion  affects.  It  is  thus  the  Almighty  vouchsafes  to  con- 
sult for  the  Good  of  Man;  amidst  clouds  and  darkness 
there  yet  shineth  a light;  amidst  storms  and  tempests  there 
is  still  a saving  plank;  amidst  affliction  and  woe  there  is 
even  a “ sad  luxury”  in  giving  way  to  tears,  and  in  review- 
ing again  and  again  objects  which  tend  to  aggravate  our 
distress  of  mind. 

1787,  April.  H.  I.  C. 


XCYI.  Strictures  on  the  use  of  the  Interjection  oh! 

Mr.  Urban, 

I RECOLLECT  that  many  years  ago,  on  reading  in  Dr. 
Johnson’s  criticisms  upon  Pope’s  epitaphs,  this  assertion, 
‘ the  particle  O ! used  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence, 
always  offends,”  several  instances  suggested  themselves  to 
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me  which  prevented  my  acquiescence  in  the  justness  of  the 
remark.  I have  since  seen  it,  however,  adopted  by  other 
writers  of  reputation;  and  enforced  by  general  observations 
on  the  bad  effects  of  exclamatory  sentences,  which  are  re- 
presented as  the  poor  artificers  of  frigid  and  tasteless  rheto- 
ricians, inconsistent  with  true  chastity  of  style,  and  un- 
authorized by  the  best  models  of  antiquity.  But,  upon  ex- 
amining these  positions,  I could  not  discover  any  other 
foundation  for  them,  than  that  bad  writers  most  commonly 
expose  themselves  by  an  injudicious  imitation  of  beauties; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  produce  extraordinary  efforts 
should  be  employed  sparingly,  and  only  upon  suitable 
occasions. 

The  interjection  O,  common  to  so  many  languages,  seems 
applicable  to  exactly  the  same  purposes  in  all.  It  is  a sort 
of  intonation , by  which  some  extraordinary  energy  or  emo- 
tion of  the  mind  is  expressed.  The  propriety  of  its  use, 
therefore,  depends  entirely  upon  the  correspondence  of  the 
subject  and  accompanying  words  with  the  affection  thus  de- 
noted; and  may  be  compared  with  the  connection  of  sound 
and  sense  in  musical  compositions.  If  Dr.  Johnson’s  obser- 
vation of  its  ungraceful  effect  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence 
have  any  foundation,  it  is,  that  the  mind  not  being  yet  suf- 
ficiently prepared,  it  cannot  at  once  strike  into  the  senti- 
ment of  which  this  interjection  is  the  mark  or  note.  And  this 
is  really  the  case,  where  the  immediately  subsequent  words 
are  not  clearly  expressive  of  the  occasion  which  is  to  excite 
the  emotion.  Thus,  in  the  particular  passage  which  leads 
him  to  the  remark. 

O born  to  arms ! O worth  in  youth  approved! 

O soft  humanity  in  age  belov'd! 

These  clauses  are  not  at  all  indicatory  of  the  sorrowful 
event  to  which  the  exclamation  is  directed.  The  first  of 
them,  especially,  has  no  obvious  connection  whatever  with 
pathetic  emotion.  But  where  the  proper  cause  of  the  men- 
talaffection  immediately  appears,  the  whole  readily  coalesces 
into  one  effect,  and  the  mind,  without  difficulty,  follows 
the  impression  first  raised. 

Dr.  Johnson  asserts,  “ that  exclamation  seldom  succeedsin 
our  language.”  Yet  its  use  is  just  the  same  in  ours  as  in  any 
other:  vve  employ  it  abundantly  in  common  conversation; 
and  it  is  to  us,  as  to  other  people,  the  natural  vent  of  strong 
emotion.  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  feelings  may  be  more  cold 
and  sluggish  than  those  of  the  southern  nations;  or  a stern 
philosophy  may  have  made  us  unyielding  to  attempts  to 
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move  us;  so  that  we  do  not  readily  give  ourselves  up  to 
the  writer  who  would  excite  our  sympathy.  That  this  was 
the  case  with  the  critic  in  question,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  some  of  his  observations  on  the  English  poets;  but  men 
so  constituted  should  reflect,  that  their  incapacity  of  follow- 
ing the  ardent  expressions  of  a feeling  mind  only  renders 
them  unfit  judges  of  such  expressions,  and  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  faulty  or  improper. 

I shall  now  proceed,  by  a few  examples,  selected  from 
an  infinite  number  which  may  easily  be  found,  first,  to  show 
how  familiarly,  and  with  what  happiness,  this  mode  of  speech 
was  used  by  the  best  Latin  writers;  and,  then,  to  establish 
an  appeal  to  the  reader’s  taste,  from  Dr.  Johnson’s  judgment 
of  its  disagreeable  effect  in  English. 

The  greatest  of  the  Roman  orators,  in  one  of  his  finest 
efforts,  the  peroration  of  the  speech  for  Milo,  thus  redoubles 
his  exclamations : 

O frustra,  inquit,  suscepti  mei  Jabores!  o spes  fallaces! 
o cogitationes  inanesmeic! — O me  miserum,  o infeliceml 
— O terrain  iilam  beatam,  qua;  liunc  virum  cxceperit! 

And,  e\ en  in  his  cooler  philosophical  works,  we  have 
such  sentences  as  these; 

O vita;  philosophia  dux!  O virtutis  indagatrix,  expul- 
trixque  vitiorum ! O praeclarum  diem,  cum  ad  illud  divinum 
aniuiorum  concilium  cuetumque  proficiscar! 

The  philosophical  poet,  Lucretius,  breaks  out,  near  the 
beginning  of  one  of  his  books,  in  the  following  manner; 

O miseras  hominum  mentes,  o pectora  caca  ! 

And  Ovid  thus  nobly  introduces  a long  passage  of  united 
poetry  and  philosophy: 

O genus  attonitum  gelidae  formidine  mortis! 

Virgil  begins  his  beautiful  praises  of  a country  life  with 

O fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 

Agricolas ! 

which  Thomson  imitates  (as  far  as  I can  see,  without  anvbad 
effect)  by  J 

O knew  he  but  his  happiness;  of  men 

The  happiest  fie ! 
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Indeed,  were  all  the  preceding  passages  translated,  I 
cannot  discover  why  the  obnoxious  interjection  might  not  be 
retained  with  acl  van 'age,  at  least  in  the  greater  part. 

To  come  to  our  own  authorities,  I shall  begin  with  some 
drawn  from  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures;  the  stile 
of  which  will  scarcely,  I suppose,  be  charged  with  affecta- 
tion. Who  would  alter  any  of  the  following  exclamatory 
strains  of  devotional  ardor? 

Ogive  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good! — O sing 
unto  the  Lord  a new  song! — O magnify  the  Lord  with  me! 
— O fear  the  Lord,  ail  ye  his  saints! — O how  I love  thy  law! 

• — O the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God ! 

The  language  of  the  drama,  from  its  impassioned  subjects, 
abounds  with  similar  expressions.  It  will  be  sufficient,  in 
order  to  judge  of  their  effect,  to  read  these  lines  from 
Hamlet: 

Oh  what  a rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 

Oh  what  a noble  mind  is  here  o’erthrou  n! 

Oh  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ! 

Oh  wretched  state  ! oh  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 

Oh  limed  soul ! 

Milton,  whose  stile  and  manner  were  rigorously  formed 
on  the  ancient  models,  very  often  prefixes  the  interjection 
to  his  speeches: 

O pri  nee,  O chief  of  many  throned  powers! 

O myriads  of  immortal  spirits!  O powers 

Matchless,  but  with  th’  Almighty! 

O progeny  of  heaven,  empyreal  thrones! 

And  he  begins  one  of  his  books  with 
O for  that  warning  voice  ! 

Lastly,  the  author  who  has  given  occasion  to  Dr.  Johnson’s 
censure,  in  the  most  eloquent  piece  of  poetry  perhaps 
extant,  his  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  has  multiplied  this 
form  of  exclamation,  in  such  lines  as,  I think,  Johnson 
himself  could  not  have  condemned  or  improved. 

Oh  name,  for  ever  sad!  for  ever  dear! 

Oh  happy  state!  where  souls  each  other  draw. 

O curst,  dear  horrors  of  all-conscious  night! 

O death,  all  eloquent! 

Oh  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  lov’d! 
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If  your  readers,  Mr.  Urban,  are  convinced  by  these  quo- 
tations, that  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  rash  and  un- 
founded, it  may  usefully  admonish  them  not  to  admit  too 
hastily  a sentiment,  merely  because  it  has  the  sanction  of  a 
great  name;  and  not  to  condemn  particular  modes  of  ex- 
pression because  they  are  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  prac- 
tice of  bad  writers. 

1787,  June.  J.  A. 


XCVII.  Langelande,  Author  of  Pierce  Plowman’s  Visions. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  12. 

Our  poet  Chaucer  lately  met  with  a commentator  who 
hath  done  him  ample  justice;  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
say  I allude  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt ; but  the  Visions  of  Pierce 
Plowman , the  work  of  Langelande,  a bard  of  the  same  earlv 
day,  have  hitherto  lain  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  in  de- 
plorable confusion.  If  Mr.  Warton  had  not  taken  notice  of 
him  in  the  highly  valuable  History  of  English  Poetry,  and 
in  the  Observations  on  Spenser,  even  his  name  would  have 
remained  still  unknown  to  the  generality  of  readers. — 
Though  Langelande  will  by  no  means  bear  a comparison  with 
Chaucer  for  wit,  pleasantry,  or  discrimination  of  character, 
yet  the  inquirer  into  the  origin  of  our  language  will  find  in 
him  a greater  fund  of  materials  to  elucidate  the  progress  of 
the  Saxon  tongue,  which  Chaucer  is  accused  of  vitiating 
with  discordant  Gallicisms.  The  diction  and  versification, 
indeed,  of  these  two  poets,  are  as  widely  distant  as  those  of 
Milton  and  his  contemporary  Waller.  This  consideration 
should  teach  the  critic  how  little  dependance  is  to  be  placed 
on  style  and  manner  in  fixing  the  a;ra  of  an  uncertain 
composition. 

Mean  as  the  structure  of  the  verse  in  these  Visions  must 
appear  to  modern  eyes,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Lange- 
Jande  was  the  Ennius  of  Milton.  What  this  Anglo-Saxon 
poet  attempted  by  uncouth  alliteration  only,  the  immortal 
hard  perfected  by  elevated  expression  and  metrical  cadence. 
But  our  language  was  much  longer  ripening  than  the  Roman. 
Little  more  than  a century  passed  between  Ennius  and  Vir- 
gil, whereas  Langelande  preceded  Milton,  and  Chaucer 
flourished  before  Dry  den,  full  three  centuries. 

This  now-forgotten  satire  was  formerly  so  much  admired 
that  it  went  through  three  editions  in  one  year.  So  favour- 
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able  a reception  at  such  an  early  period  of  printing  in  our 
country  as  1550,  was  probably  owing  to  its  falling  in  with 
the  prevailing  temper  of  the  times  in  the  reign  of  young  Ed- 
ward, and  in  some  sort  justifying  the  Reformation,  by  ex- 
posing the  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church. 

This  poem,  in  common  with  other  publications  of  those 
days,  hath  suffered  greatly  both  from  licentious  and  negli- 
gent transcribers,  and  from  careless  and  unskilful  printers. 
To  instance  no  farther  than  the  passage  cited  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  work.  One  of  the  editions  in  1550  reads. 

It  is  not  long  passed 

Ther  was  a careful  como,  whe  no  cart  came  to  town 

With  bread  from  Stratford,  tho  gan  beggers  wepe 

And  workeme  were  agast  a litle,  this  wol  be  thought  longe. 

In  date  of  our  brygbt,  in  a drye  Apriell 

A thousand  and  thre  hundred,  twyse  twenty-e  and  ten 

My  wafers  ther  wer  geise  wha  Chichester  was  Mair. 

Imprinted  by  R.  Cowley.  Passus  dccimus  tercius. 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  informs  us,  that  bread 
was  regularly  brought  to  the  city  for  sale  from  “ Stratford 
the  Bow,”  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. — 
Many  years  ago  I had  corrected  bryght  to  dright,  Saxon  for 
lord,  and  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Warton  adopts  that 
emendation  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lye.  However,  brytta 
also  means  lord  according  to  Lye’s  Dictionary,  if  the  word 
be  not  a literal  error  in  the  authorities.  For  when  we  con- 
sider in  what  low  estimation  the  Saxons  held  the  Britons,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  would  use  brytta , a 
Briton,  as  a term  of  honour  likewise.  Gcisen  is  probably 
misprinted  for  geifen,  given.  Wafers  signify  cakes,  bread. — 
It  appears  by  Stow’s  list  of  mayors,  that  Chichester  did  not 
serve  that  office  more  than  once,  and  that  was  during  part  of 
the  years  1369  and  1370;  soon  after  which  time,  by  the  ex- 
pression “ it  is  not  long  passed,"  it  is  plain  that  this  poem  was 
composed.  So  that  “ twyse  twentye  and  ten”  should  either 
he  “ thrice  twentye  and  ten,”  or,  as  Stow  gives  it  in  the 
succeeding  quotation,  “ twice  thirty  and  ten.”  “ In  the 
44th  of  Edward  the  third,  John  Chichester  being  Maior  of 
London,  1 read  in  the  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  a book  so 
called,  as  follovveth  ; 7 'her  was  a car  (full  commune , when 
no  cart  came  to  towue  with  basket  bread from  Stratford  : tho  gan 
beggers  weepe,  and  workemen  were  agasst  a little,  this  will  bee 
thought  long  in  the  date  of  our  Dirte,  in  a dry  Aver  ell  a thou - 
sund  and  three  hundred,  twice  thirty  and  ten."  p.  169. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above,  that  Stow  had  a copy  of  tins 
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work  written  without  the  distinction  of  verses,  as  was  often 
the  practice  formerly,  and  that,  like  Moliere’s  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,  who  talked  prose  and  did  not  know  it,  the 
honest  antiquarian  was  not  aware  that  he  was  transcribing 
poetry;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  even  the  meanest  attempt 
at  monumental  metre  stands  throughout  his  compilation  in 
regular  lines.  The  reading  of  commune  ( debate ) explains 
common  in  my  edition.  “ This  will  be  thought  tong ” js  un- 
intelligible in  both  extracts.  Dir  to  for  d right  or  bryght  could 
convey  no  idea.  In  such  labyrinths  oi  error  hath  this  book 
been  in  many  places  involved  for  ages  ; and  through  such 
entangled  passages,  and  depraved  and  distorted  texts,  were 
our  ancestors  frequently  obliged  to  search  for  a meaning. 

Is  there  then  no  Tyrwhitt  left  to  rescue  the  father  of 
English  blank  verse  from  his  present  wretched  plight,  and 
place  him  by  the  side  of  Chaucer,  the  father  of  our  rhyme? 

1787,  Nov.  T.  H.  W. 


XCVIII.  Remarks  on  Dryden’s  Ode  in  Memory  of  Mrs.  Killigrew. 


Among  the  various  extraordinary  judgments  contained 
in  Dr.  Johnson’s  “ Lives  of  the  Poets,”  which  may  be  attri- 
buted either  to  the  force  of  prejudice,  or  to  vitiated  and  de- 
fective feelings  respecting  poetical  beauty,  none  has  struck 
me  more  ’than  the  superlative  praise  he  bestows  on  a compo- 
sition of  Dryden’s,  which  was  scarcely  known  by  the  great- 
est admirers  of  that  poet  till  he  brought  it  forward  to  notice. 
“ His  poem  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Killigrew,”  says  this  emi- 
nent critic,  “ is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  that  our  lan- 
guage ever  has  produced.”  On  reading  this  decisive  sen- 
tence, I flew'  with  impatience  to  a poem,  of  which  I had 
never  before  heard,  as  to  a newly  discovered  treasure.  I 
perused  it  over  and  over  with  strong  partialities  in  its  favour; 
but  the  result  was  so  much  disappointment,  nay  disgust, 
that  I should  not  satisfy  myself  without  sitting  down  and  en- 
tering on  a particular  exposition  oi  those  delects  which 
caused  me  to  feel  so  differently  from  its  warm  encomiast. 

It  may  be  supposed,  considering  Dr.  Johnson’s  turn  of 
mind,  that  this  predilection  for  this  poem  was  partly  owing  to  its 
religious  cast;  yet  he  has  elsewhere  explicitly  declared  his 
opinion  of  the  inadequateness  of  poetry  to  give  due  dignity 
to  subjects,  in  their  own  nature  too  high  lor  artificial  eleva- 
tion, and  which  cannot  be  illustrated  by  any  thing  so  great 
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as  themselves.  The  very  beginning  of  this  ode  might  have 
served  him  as  a proof  of  this  truth: 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 

Made  in  tiie  last  promotion  of  the  biest ! 

Who  does  not  feel  a debasement,  approaching  to  the  lu- 
dicrous, in  this  allusion  to  a gazette  list  of  promotions,  by 
which  the  reception  of  a soul  into  the  celestial  mansions  js 
imaged  ? He  goes  on. 

Whose  palms,  new-pluck’d  from  Paradise, 

In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 

Rich  with  immortal  green,  above  the  rest. 

It  is,  surely,  a false  thought,  that  in  a state  of  eternal  and 
increasing  felicity,  the  honours  of  a newly-admitted  guest 
should  be  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  all  the  former 
inmates. 

The  remainder  of  this  first  stanza,  with  which  Dr.  Johnson 
is  particularly  transported,  has  that  mixture  of  grandeur  and 
meanness  in  conception,  which  appears  in  so  many  of  the 
efforts  of  this  poet.  After  having  supposed,  in  some  very 
lofty  and  melodious  lines,  that  her  present  residence  is  either 
in  some  planet,  fixed  star,  or  other  more  exalted  region  of 
Heaven,  he  bids  her  for  a time  cease  her  celestial  song — • 
and  why?  to  hear  him  sing.  A most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  ! 

The  next  stanza  touches  upon  the  metaphysical  question, 
whether  souls  are  derived  from  parents  to  children,  ex  tra- 
duce, or  whether,  from  a pre-existent  state,  they  have  suc- 
cessively passed  through  different  bodies  ? If  the  latter  was 
the  case,  he  says,  hers 

— did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore ; 

a compliment  much  too  hyperbolical  for  the  reader  to  acqui- 
esce in,  even  if  he  were  not  to  reflect  that  several  of  these 
poets  were  contemporaries. 

In  the  third  stanza  he  supposes  that  all  heaven  kept  holi- 
day on  his  heroine’s  birth;  an  idea  which  gives  occasion  to 
a most  extravagant,  and  almost  impious,  piece  of  bombast  r 

And  it  no  clust’ring  swarm  of  bees 

On  thy  sweet  mouth  distill’d  their  golden  dew, 

Twas  that  such  vulgar  miracles 

Heaven  had  no  leisure  to  renew; 
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For  all  thy  blest  fraternity  of  love 

Solemniz’d  there  thy  birth,  and  kept  thy  holy-day  above. 

Certainly  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  admire  such  passages  as 
these  at  the  time  he  criticised  Donne  and  Cowley! 

A very  just  and  feeling  censure  of  himself,  and  the  other 
poets  of  that  vicious  age,  for  perverting  their  sacred  art  to 
the  most  licentious  purposes,  next  succeeds,  to  which  no- 
thing can  be  objected,  but  the  offensiveness  of  the  images 
expressed  in  a line  or  two. 

The  following  stanza,  describing  the  poetical  and  moral 
character  of  the  lady,  is  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  con- 
tains lines  of  exquisite  beauty,  though  rather  of  the  Ovidian 
than  Pindaric  strain: 

E’en  love  (for  love  sometimes  her  Muse  exprest) 

Was  but  a lambent  flame  which  play’d  about  her  breast, 

Light  as  the  vapours  of  a morning  dream  ; 

So  cold  herself,  whilst  she  such  warmth  exprest, 

’Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana’s  stream. 

The  sixth  stanza  relates  to  the  skill  in  painting  possessed 
by  this  extraordinary  fair-one.  The  poet  begins  by  consi- 
dering what  he  calls  paintu re  as  an  additional  province  ex- 
posed to  her  inroads,  where  she  establishes  a chamber  of  de~ 
pendencies;  and  he  runs  this  fancy  quite  out  of  breath,  in 
Clowley’s  manner.  He  proceeds  to  give  views,  rather  pretty 
than  masterly,  of  her  various  productions  in  landscape-paint- 
ing; summing  up  the  whole  in  a couplet  which  looks  like 
burlesque,  and  certainly  will  not  convey  a high  idea  of  Dry- 
den’s  taste  in  this  art,  notwithstanding  he  translated  Fresnoy : 

So  strange  a concourse  ne’er  was  seen  before, 

But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  whole  creation  bore. 

We  are  next  presented,  in  some  spirited  lines,  with  pic- 
tures of  the  king  and  queen,  as  painted  by  Mrs.  Killigrew. 
A simile  is  then  introduced,  which,  whether  perfectly  just 
or  not,  is  at  least  very  poetically  expressed  : 

Thus  nothing  to  her  genius  was  denied, 

But,  like  a ball  of  tire,  the  further  thrown, 

Still  with  a greater  blaze  she  shone, 

And  her  bright  soul  broke  out  on  ev’ry  side. 

At  the  close,  he  resumes  the  idea  of  a conqueror  in  a 
most  extravagant  hyperbole  : 
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What  next  she  had  design’d,  heaven  only  knows: 

To  such  immod’rate  growth  her  conquest  rose, 

That  fate  alone  its  progress  could  oppose. 

In  the  succeeding  stanza,  he  seems  to  have  forgot  that 
what  he  had  before  been  celebrating  were  charms  of  the 
mind  only,  for  it  is  the  loss  of  so  much  beauty  that  he  now 
deplores,  with  some  ingenious  turns  relative  to  her  being 
robbed  of  her  beauties  before  she  lost  her  life. 

The  sentiment  which  follows,  respecting  her  “warlike 
brother  on  the  seas,”  is  natural  and  pathetic;  but  its  effect 
is  injured  by  the  artificial  idea  with  which  it  concludes,  of 
his  recognizing  his  sister  in  a new-kindled  star,  among  the 
Pleiades. 

The  finishing  stanza  presents  a picture  of  the  last  judg- 
ment; a scene,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  “ so  awful  in  itself, 
that  it  can  owe  little  to  poetry.”  That  it  may,  however, 
easily  be  debased  by  poetry,  Dryden  has  taken  care  to  prove. 
These  are  some  lines  on  the  subject  in  this  paragon  of  odes: 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehosophat, 

The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate  ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep  : 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  sky; 

When  sinews  o’er  the  skeletons  are  spread,  &c. 

At  the  general  resurrection,  he  says,  the  poets  shall  rise 
first, 

For  they  are  cover’d  with  the  lightest  ground. 

Was  it  from  this  Ode  that  Johnson  thought  himself  war- 
ranted to  speak  of  Dryden,  as  “ shewing  the  rectitude  of 
his  mind  by  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts?” 

That  the  piece  possesses  great  variety  of  imagery,  a splen- 
dor of  diction  and  brilliance  of  fancy  in  various  parts,  and 
elevation  in  some  others,  may  be  safely  acknowledged ; at 
the  same  time,  it  seems  to  want  throughout  that  warmth  of 
pathos,  and  sublimity  of  conception,  which  are  requisite 
to  the  perfection  of  lyric  compositions;  and  if,  to  this  con- 
sideration, we  add  the  deductions  for  so  many  false  and  ex- 
travagant thoughts,  inadequate  and  trivial  images,  we  may 
surely  be  authorized  to  assert,  that  nothing  but  the  grossest 
prejudice  could  have  caused  the  critic’s  unqualified  prefer- 
ence of  this  poem  to  many  others  of  the  same  class  in  our 
language. 
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It  may  be  observed  as  a remarkable  instance  either  of  ca- 
price, or  of  singularity  in  judgment,  that,  while  Dr.  Johnson 
is  so  extremely  partial  to  Dryden’s  poetical  merit  in  pieces 
which  readers  in  general  pass  over  with  neglect,  he  has 
hardly  deigned  to  bestow  a single  sentence  of  approbation 
on  his  Fables,  which  by  other  critics  are  supposed  to  contain 
the  richest  vein  of  poetry  to  be  found  in  all  his  works,  the 
Feast  of  Alexander  alone  excepted. 

1787,  Nov.  J.  A. 


XCIX.  Union  of  Imagination  and  Judgment  indispensably 

required  in  Poetry. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  6. 

It  is  asserted  by  Aristotle,  that  “ Poetry  is  the  produc- 
tion either  of  the  Man  of  Genius  or  the  Enthusiast,”  Evtpvvs 
7i  rioi7)T*K»)  «r»>  7)  Manx«,  cap.  XVII.  Winst.  Ed.  Arist.  Poet. 
His  imitator,  Horace,  also  allows  the  distinguished  title  of 
Poet,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  him  only  “ ingenium  cui  sit, 
cui  mens  divinior,”  Sat.  1.  4.  43  : and  yet  the  same  author, 
in  another  passage,  affirms,  without  any  qualification  of  his 
assertion,  that  “ scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium 
et  fons.”  A.  P.  309.  Let  us  see  how  these  two  passages 
of  the  Roman  critic  may  be  reconciled,  and  shew  with 
what  propriety  good  sense  or  Judgment  may  be  called  the 
source  of  excellent  composition. 

The  offices  of  Imagination  and  Judgment  are  not  only 
distinct,  hut  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  the  business  of 
Imagination  either  to  collect  ideas  already  adopted,  or  to 
create  new  images;  but  the  work  of  Judgment  is  to  sepa- 
rate what  may  have  been  collected,  and  to  reject  many  con- 
ceptions of  a productive  genius.  Yet,  with  this  diversity  in 
their  operations,  they  are  both  necessary  to  the  True  Poet; 
jso  necessary,  that  without  Imagination  the  productions  of 
sober  Judgment  would  be  tame  and  insipid;  without  Judg- 
ment, the  works  of  Imagination  would  be  absurd  and  in- 
consistent: where  they  both  unite,  is  excellence;  where 
either  is  separated  from  the  other,  must  be  defect. 

If  we  examine  the  writings  of  the  best  poets,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern,  we  shall  find  that,  in  those  unfavourable 
moments  when  Judgment  neglected  to  guide  Imagination, 
they  fell  into  gross  errors.  Particular  instances,  in  proof  of 
this  assertion,  may  be  adduced  from  the  allegorical  person- 
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ages  and  metaphorical  figures  of  the  poets.  Though  alle- 
gories and  metaphors  are  justly  styled  the  lights  of  compo- 
sition, yet,  without  extreme  circumspection  in  the  use  of 
them,  writers  are  wont  to  confound  their  imaginary  concep- 
tions with  real  circumstances,  and  to  introduce  ideas  not 
congruous  to  each  other.  Even  Virgil  is  not  without  fault 
on  this  account,  as  the  following  lines  will  shew : 

• Jamque  volans  apicem  et  latera  ardua  cernit 

Atlantis  duri,  caelum  qui  vertice  fulcit; 

Atlantis,  cinctum  assidue  cui  nubibus  atris 

Piniferum  caput  et  vento  pulsatur  et  imbri; 

Nix  humeros  infusa  tegit;  turn  flumina  mento 

Precipitant  sen  is-  - — Virg.  ^En.  iv.  246. 

From  the  whole  of  this  passage  we  are  to  conceive  Atlas 
a person  ; but  if  so,  how  can  rivers  flow  from  his  chin  ? 
What  should  we  think  of  his  taste,  who  should  form  a moun- 
tain statue  in  imitation  of  Farnese  Atlas,  and  contrive  to 
make  real  water  run  out  of  its  chin  ? Thus,  by  a failure  of 
Judgment  in  one  circumstance,  a description,  in  other  re- 
spects noble,  loses  much  of  its  beauty. 

In  the  representation  which  Horace  gives  of  the  river 
Tiber,  B.  1.  Od.  ii.  we  see  the  same  confusion  of  imaginary 
personage  and  literal  circumstance  : 

Iliac  dum  se  nimium  querenti 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa,  Jove  non  probante, 

Uxorius  Amnis. 

Here,  in  the  same  passage,  Tiber  is  introduced  as  an 
avenging  deity,  and  as  an  overflowing  river.  If  the  Tiber 
be  a deity,  then  how  could  he  overflow?  but  if  a river,  how 
could  he  console  Ilia  by  threatening  vengeance  on  the  mur- 
derers of  Julius  Caesar?  It  will  be  no  excuse  to  plead  that 
Homer  has  taken  the  same  unwarrantable  liberty  in  the 
twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad.  Scamander  there  expostu- 
lates with  Achilles,  appearingavs§»  eictj^eco?  ; and  yet  presently 
we  find  him  supplanting  the  hero,  t*rai0*  ptvv,  “ by  flow- 
ing on  under  his  feet.”  The  speaking  god  and  flowing  river 
are  here  confounded  together;  and  it  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed that  in  this  allegorical  fiction  “ Dormitat  Homerus.” 

By  a single  word  has  Horace  debased  an  allegory,  other- 
wise poetical  and  bold.  He  promises  himself  immortality, 
and,  under  the  figure  of  a swan,  says,  in  a strain  very 
animated. 
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Jam  Dacdaleo  ocyor  Icaro 
V'isam  gementis  littora  Bosphori, 

Syrtesque  Grctulas,  Canorus 
Ales,  Hyperboreosque  campos: 

Me  Colchus,  ctqui  dissimulat  metuui 
Marsaj  cohortis  Dacus,  et  ultimi 
Nosce.nt  Geloni;  me  peritus 
Discet  iber,  Rhodanique  potor. 

Not  to  enlarge  on  the  frigidity  of  discet,  we  must  ob- 
serve at  once  how  incongruous  it  is  with  what  precedes.  If 
the  poet  is  transformed  into  a Canorus  Ales,  how  can  he 
apply  the  word  discet,  or  the  epithet  peritus,  to  the  Iberian  ? 
The  image  of  a bird  being  once  adopted,  should  have  been 
pursued  throughout;  whereas,  after  beginning  with  the  flight 
of  a bird,  the  poet  ends  with  the  reading  of  his  works. 

When  such  writers  as  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  have 
not  always  been  sufficiently  guarded  in  delineating  allego- 
rical figures,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Ovid  vicious  in 
the  same  particular.  “ Ovidius  lascivire  in  Metamorphosi 
solet  “ nimium  amator  ingenii  sui,  laudandus  ta.men  in 
partibus  pra?stare  potuerit,  si  ingenio  suo  temperare,  quam 
indulgere,  maluisset.”  Ouinctil.— The  writings  of  Ovid  shew 
evident  marks  of  luxuriant  imagination,  but  no  signs  of  su- 
bact judgment.  These  alone  abundantly  prove  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Horatian  maxims  we  are  endeavourin  g to  re- 
concile. A true  poet  must  possess  not  only  genius  but 
sound  sense  also.  We  need  but  look  into  Ovid’s  description 
of  Tellus,  Metam.  Book  II.  Fab.  I.  to  be  convinced  how 
little  capable  be  was  of  avoiding  incongruities.  The  allego- 
rical figure  rELLUS  is  introduced  as  complaining  to  Jupiter 
of  the  conflagration  occasioned  by  Phaeton  : 

Tostos  en  aspice  crines, 

Inquc  oculis  tantuin,  tantum  super  ora  favillce. 

Here  is  a person  with  hair  burnt,  and  face  covered  with 
burning  embers,  who  thus  proceeds, 

Hosne  mihi  fructus,  hunc  fcrtilitatis  honorem 
Officiique  refers  ? 

Finis  far  all  is  consistent;  but  now  comes  the  literal  cir- 
cumstance : 

quod  ad  unci  vulnera  aratri 

Rastrorumque  fero 

Here  is  the  confusion  of  a complaining  goddess  and  the 
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earthy  sod  blended  together:  a goddess  could  not  bear  the 
“ vulnera  aratri the  earthy  sod  could  not  have  “ tostos 
crines”  and  “ tantum  super  ora  favillse,’’  or  make  complaint 
to  Jupiter. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Lord  Halifax  on  Dryden’s  “ Hind 
and  Panther,”  that  in  carrying  on  this  allegory  “ it  should 
always  be  a church,  or  always  a cloven-footed  beast ; for  we 
cannot  bear  his  shifting  the  scene  every  line.”  It  was  an 
unpardonable  absurdity  to  speak  of  the  church  as  feeding  on 
lawns,  or  of  a panther  as  reading  the  Bible.  The  images 
with  their  appropriated  attributes  should  ever  be  kept  dis- 
tinct; and  in  a composition  of  considerable  length  it  is  ex- 
traordinary that  Drydf.n  should  not  perceive  the  incongruity 
of  ideas  which  had  been  brought  together.  It  is  easy  to  be 
conceived,  that  where  a poet  by  the  force  of  imagination 
is  hurried  away  to  express  a sublime  thought,  he  may  not 
immediately  discover  that  he  has  violated  simplicity,  which 
is  more  severe  than  to  bear  conceit  or  puerility  ; for  this 
reason, 

• 1 Omne  quotannis 

Terque  quaterque  opus  evolvendum,  verbaque  versis 

yEternum  immutanda  coloribus;  omne  frequenti 

Sa*pe  revisendum  studio  per  singula  carmen. 

Vidte  A.  P.  iii.  494. 

The  lovers  of  Gray  (and  such  must  all  be  who  can  feel  the 
power  of  vigorous  and  animated  poetry)  have  regretted  his 
admission  of  the  real  and  figurative  thought,  which  this 
stanza  contains : 

Nor  second  He,  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph- wings  of  Ecstacy, 

The  secrets  of  th’  Abyss  to  spy. 

He  pass’d  the  flaming  bounds  of  Place  and  Time : 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze, 

Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw  : BUT,  BLASTED  WITH  EXCESS  Of  LIGHT, 

Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Gray’s  Prog,  of  Poesy. 

The  former  part  of  this  stanza  is  highly  poetical,  being 
strongly  imagined  and  forcibly  expressed.  But  the  impu- 
ting of  Milton’s  real  blindness  to  his  ecstatic  view  of  celes- 
tial objects  is  a vicious  mixture  of  fiction  and  truth,  and  too 
much  like  an  Ovidian  conceit.  The  passage  cited  from  Ho- 
mer, by  Gray  himself,  is  no  vindication  of  this  unnatural 
sentiment:  the  Muse  is  said  by  Homer  to  have  deprived 
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Df.modocus  of  sight,  and  to  have  given  him  the  art  of  min- 
strelsy  in  recompence: 

Toe  ®-£pi  M tier  sipi Av)<te,  SsSu  S ayocflov  te,  xocxov  te, 

O^fiaA [a.uv  fxtv  apiEgj-E,  SJa  S tiSetav  aoidV. 

Hom.  Od.  viii.  63. 

In  this  there  is  no  antithesis,  because  no  opposition  be- 
tween seeing  and  singing. 

As  in  the  allegory,  so  in  the  metaphor  should  be  observed 
the  Horatian  precepts,  “ Denique  sit  quidvis  simplex,  dun- 
taxat  et  unum,”  and  “ Servetur  ad  imum  qualis  ab  incepto 
processerit,  et  si  hi  constet.”  The  idea,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  order  to  illustrate  a subject,  should  be  uniformly 
pursued,  and  the  terms  applied  to  it  should  be  suitable. 
\ et  even  Milton  is  not  always  on  his  guard  in  appropriating 
his  language  to  the  first-conceived  image;  for  instance,  in 
these  lines: 

As  one  whose  drouth 

\et  scarce  allay’d  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 

Par.  L.  vii.  66. 

The  application  of  eyes  to  drouth  is  improper.*  Sophocles 
indeed  has  Aa^a,  and  sAa^E  (pxmax  (papa.,  in  his  CEd. 
T}i.  196  48 1.  -iTscin  LUS  also  lias  xIuttov  StSo^xoc^  v.  103.  Sept, 

adv.  1 heb.;  in  both  which  passages  the  sense  of  seeing  is 
applied  for  that  of  hearing.  But  as  both  these  senses  are  ex- 
ternal, the  exchange  of  one  for  the  other  is  not  so  violent; 
drouth  is  an  internal  sensation,  and  on  no  account  can  pro- 
perly be  said  to  eye  the  passing  stream. 

Pope,  though  the  poet  of  Reason  more  than  of  Imagina- 
tion, with  all  his  cold  correctness,  fails  into  confusion  of 
metaphors.  Thus,  in  the  following  line, 

In  Folly’s  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  Joy. 

Essay  on  Man,  ii.  288. 

“ Folly’s  cup,”  taken  by  itself,  is  poetical;  “ laughs  the 
bubble,”  in  allusion  to  the  common  expression  of  sparkling 
wine,  is  also  poetical.  But  what  means  “ the  bubble  Joy 
laughs  in  lolly’s  cup?”  Joy  is  there  made  a person  or  pas- 
sion, and  a bubble  at  the  same  time. 

Another  instance  may  be  adduced  from  the  “ Essay  on 
Criticism.”  The  Poet  speaks  to  Walsh  : 


t*  Does  not  t,le  verb  eyes  refer  to  une  instead  of  drouth  f E.  J 
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The  Muse,  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing, 
Prescribed  her  heights,  and  prun’d  her  tender  wing. 

Ver.  7 3 5* 

The  PRUNING  of  a wing  is  a term  inapplicable,  and  intro- 
duces an  idea  foreign  to  the  purpose. 

Poets  have  indeed  a world,  sentiments,  and  language,  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  They  must  give  body  and  attributes 
to  beings  of  their  own  creation,  personifying  natural,  moral, 
intellectual  objects.  Tims  far  it  is  true,  that  “ Pictoribus 
atque  poetisQoidlibetaudendi  semper  fuitaequa  potestas.” — 
But  good  sense  requires  that  this  power  of  Imagination, 
either  in  poetry  or  painting,  should  not  combine  absurdi- 
ties or  connect  incoherences.  Genius  and  Judgment 
should  never  be  separated;  their, union  will  produce  sim- 
plicity and  propriety  amidst  the  most  sublime  conception? 
of  fancy  : their  separation  may  occasion,  if  not  the  extrava- 
gances of  an  Ariosto,  or  such  violations  of  the  costume  a? 
are  notorious  in  the  paintings  of  Rubens  and  Tintoret;  yet 
such  errors  as  will  not  bear  the  examination  of  sound  criti- 
cism. 

1787,  Nov.  R.  O,  P. 


C.  Bourn,  whence  probably  derived. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  2. 

I AM  inclined  to  think  that  Bourn  is  generally  used,  not  for 
a rivulet,  as  your  correspondent  supposes;  but  for  the 
ground  bordering  on  a stream.  In  the  North  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  it  is  common  to  say, — “ Walk,  or  gang, 
down  the  bourn  or  burn.”  As  one  instance  out  of  many, 
take  this  expression  from  a Scotch  song  : 

“ Gang  down  the  burn,  Davy  love, 

“ And  I will  follow  thee.” 

All  towns  and  villages,  the  names  of  which  end  in  bourn , 
are  situated  near  water.  I could  instance  many,  by  rivers  of 
different  names.  I therefore  believe  bourn  to  be  a contrac- 
tion of  bij-eau-run,  i.  e.  by  the  water  course. — The  same 
may  be  said  of  places  ending  in  cm,  as  Tintern,  Malvern, 
Mintern,  &c.  which  may  also  be  derived  from  cau-run. — • 
Ewage,  in  our  old  writers,  is  the  toll  of  a water  passage; 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  French,  can:  and  ewer  is  a 
water-vessel.  For  both  these  words  see  Chambers’s  Dicti- 
onary. Numberless  examples  may  be  cited,  in  which, 
by  contraction,  rapid  pronunciation,  und  consequent 
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mis-spelling,  words  have  lost  their  original  meaning,  if  not 
all  meaning.  I shall  specify  a few:  “ Sammodithu , a form  of 
salutation,  signifying  ‘ tell  me  how  you  do,’  rapidly  pro- 
nounced. Say  me  hoy.'  doest  thou “ To  berry , to  thresh, 
i.  e.  to  beat  out  the  berry  or  grain  of  the  corn;  hence  berry  ~ 
ing-stead,  the  threshing-floor^-:”  now  contracted  to  barn. 
Barton , I derive  from  birthing,  the  place  near  a house 
where  the  young  are  brought  forth  of  cows,  hogs,  fowls, 
&c. — The  meaning  of  butler  is  certainly  bottler,  the  person 
whose  office  it  is  to  bottle  and  take  care  of  the  liquors. — In 
a letter  of  Lord  Burleigh,  which  is  introduced  in  a note  on 
his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  the  word  achates  re- 
peatedly occurs.  I imagine  this  word  originates  from  the 
French  acheter.  In  those  days,  when  all  the  great  and  the 
wealthy  raised  all  common  tilings  on  their  own  estates,  of 
course  what  was  bought  was  considered  as  costly , and  as  a 
delicacy.  So  that  in  time  achats  (or  achates  by  corruption) 
might  be  generally  used  in  that  sense  as  an  English  word. 
From  hence  also  may  he  derived  cates  (dainties)  and  cater 
(to  provide  for  the  table.) 

Yours,  &c. 

1788,  Nov.  E.  P. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  writers  among  the  ancients 
transcribed  each  other’s  works,  sometimes  without  the  least, 
acknowledgment,  and  with  little  alteration ; for  this  practice 
was  inviting,  from  the  small  hazard  of  detection,  and  in 
some  degree  pardonable  before  typography  was  known, 
when  to  multiply  copies  of  a book  was  so  laborious  and  costlv 
that  they  were  of  necessity  circulated  among  very  few. 
We  are,  therefore,  induced  to  forgive  Terence,  Solinus, 
and  Apulcius,  their  depredations  on  Menander,  Pliny,  and 
Lucian.  But  since  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  press; 
and  the  noble  art  of  printing,  the  most  beneficial  invention 
that  the  mind  of  man  ever  produced,  hath  diffused  litera- 
ture so  universally,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  apologise 
for  the  innumerable  plagiarisms  which  are  daily  obtruded 
on  the  public. 


* Ray’s  Collection  of  English  words,  &c. 
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That  writers  on  science,  who  are  constrained,  from  the 
nature  of  their  subject,  to  confine  t hemselves  strictly  to  the 
narrow  track  of  truth,  should  sometimes  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  earlier  authors,  is  perhaps  excusable;  but  that  the 
novelists  and  poets,  who  are  allowed  to  range  at  large  over 
the  boundless  regions  of  fancy,  and  who  in  many  cases,  did 
not  think  themselves  restrained  even  within  the  limits  of 
probability,  should  so  often  servilely  follow  their  predeces- 
sors in  a beaten  path,  betrays  an  imbecility  of  imagination 
truly  wonderful.  A cavern  inhabited  by  a troop  of  robbers, 
to  mention  no  other  instance,  hath  been  looked  on  as  such 
a favourable  scene  to  display  distress,  that  it  is  introduced 
into  their  fictitious  narrations  by  Lucian,  who  is  said  to  have 
taken  it  elsewhere;  by  Apuleius,  by  Heliodorus,  by  Ariosto, 
by  Spenser,  and  Le  Sage.  Apuleius  hath  not  only  stolen 
the  cave  of  banditti  from  Lucian,  but  openly  robbed  him  of 
his  ass,  and  laden  it  with  many  additional  extravagances: 
among  which,  the  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  particularly  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  reader  by  the  wildness  of  its  ima- 
gery, which  bears  striking  marks  of  an  Oriental  origin. 

The  delicate  Cervantes,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
ancients,  found  their  manners  in  general  too  coarse  to  weave 
into  the  exquisite  texture  of  his  matchless  romance,  which 
still  delights,  even  in  translation,  notwithstanding  the  cha- 
racters and  customs  vary  almost  as  widely  as  those  in  Homer 
from  our  own.  Neither  do  1 recollect  that  he  selected  any 
classical  adventure,  if  we  except  the.  encounter  with  the  wine- 
hags,  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Apuleius. — 
“ Cadavera  ilia  jugulatorum  hominuin  erant  tres  ( caprinij 
utres  injiati , variisque  secti  foraminibus,  et,  ut  vespertinum 
prtrdium  meurn  recordabar,  his  locis  hiantes,  quibus  latrones 
illos  vulneraveram.”  Me/amoiphoseon,  sive  de  Asino  aureo , 
1.  iii. 

These  borrachas  had  been  transformed  into  the  appearance 
of  men  by  an  enchantress;  anti  the  stranger,  who  destroyed 
them  by  mistake  as  thieves,  is  an  ignorant  and  unwilling  actor 
in  an  annual  ceremony  dedicated  to  a very  extraordinary 
deity  of  antiquity,  the  god  Laughter  (Deo  liisui.) 

A critic  of  great  eminence  hath  the  following  remark  on 
Petronius:  “ 1 shall  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  copy  of 
this  author,  found  some  years  ago,  bears  many  signatures 
of  its  spuriousness,  and  particularly  of  its  being  forged  by  a 
Frenchman.  For  we  have  this  expression,  ad  castf.LLA  sese 
receperunt that  is,  “ to  their  chateaux,  instead  of  ad  VILLAS.” 
Assay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  vol.  I.  p.  176. 

With  due  deference,  1 do  not  apprehend  that  this  argument 
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founded  on  the  word  castella,  is  by  any  means  conclusive. 
Since  not  to  insist  on  the  Norica  Castella  of  Virgil  (Georg, 
iii.  ver.  474,)  which  were  probably  no  more  than  sheepcotes, 
the  word  frequently  occurs  in  Apuleius,  particularly  in  the 
succeeding  passage;  <(  Sed  habitus  alicm  fallacia  tectus, 
villas  sen  castella  solus  aggrediens,  viaticulum  mihi  corrasi. 
lib.  vii. 

The  critic’s  reproof  of  Pope,  for  his  compliment  to  Petro- 
nius,  is  certainly  just.  The  scenes  of  the  private  life  ot  the 
Romans,  which  that  writer  exhibits,  would  be  highly  pleas- 
ing, were  we  not  obliged  to  wade  through  much  filth,  to 

O*  • • r 1 ° ° 

obtain  a view  of  them. 

1789,  April.  T.  H.  W. 


CII.  Turl  at  Oxford,  whence  so  named. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  10. 

EBENEZER  BARCLAY,  in  your  Magazine  of  1784,  asks 
why  a certain  narrow  street  in  Oxford  is  called  the  Turl 

A correspondent  conceives  this  word  to  be  of  Celtic  or 
Saxon  origin:  and,  if  Celtic — not  else— (for,  if  Saxon,  he 
does  not  presume  to  interpret  it) — and,  if  the  street  more- 
over be  on  a declivity— hut,  on  no  other  supposition— gives 
hun  to  understand  that  it  takes  its  name  from  that  circum- 
stance; Turl,  in  the  Celtic  signifying  a descent.  He  adds 
indeed  that,  if  again  this  same  street  be  in  the  purlieus  ol 
Oxford  (for  he  never  saw  it,  having  never  been  there,)  it 
may  signify,  but  does  not  say  why,  the  place  where  the 
country-people  used  to  alight,  as  a ford,  ox  entrance  into  the 
town. 

Again  ; — P.  Q.  from  PeshalVs  History  of  Oxford,  informs 
us  that  the  Turl  Gate  was  so  called  from  Peter  Thurold,  who 
built  and  lived  near  it : and  that  this  gate  gave  its  name  to 
the  street. 

The  truth,  Mr.  Urban,  is  this:  Turl  is  not  of  Celtic,  but 
of  Saxon  origin.  Thirl,  in  the  Saxon,  i.  e.  our  old  English 
language,  signifies  an  orifice  or  aperture.  Hence  they  had 
the  compounds,  Eag-Thirl,  Eye-Thirl,  the  aperture  of  the 
Eye;  which  was  also  used  for  a JVindow  as  an  aperture  to  look 
through — Najs-Thirl,  Nose-Thirl,  whence  our  Nos-tril— 
Nccdle-Thirl,  the  aperture,  or  as  we  call  it,  the  eye  of  the 
Needle.  Hence  also  it  was  used  to  signify  any  narrow-open- 
ing ox  passage.  And  hence  also  it  may  therefore  reasonably 
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be  presumed  that  the  angiporl,  or  narrow  passage  in  question, 
was  called  the  Thirl,  and,  by  an  easy  change  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, the  Turl. 

The  verb  was  Thirlian,  perforate. , terebrare , penetrate — to 
bore,  pierce,  ox  penetrate.  And  hence  our  verb,  to  thrill,  of 
the  same  import.  Thus,  thrilling  sounds,  thrilling  sorrows, 
i.  e.  sounds  or  sorrows  which  penetrate  or  pierce.  In  mechani- 
cal operations  we  find  it  still  in  use  in  the  word  drill,  with 
the  simple,  and  not  uncommon,  change  of  the  th  into  d.  Bv 
the  way,  this  change  of  the  th  into  d is  particularly  observ- 
able in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  motto,  Ic  dien , which  was 
originally  written  Ic  Thien,  / serve — I,  though  a Prince, 
am  a Thane,  or  a Servant,  as  being  subject  to  the  King. 

1789,  Nov.  Arch/eus  Surr. 


CIII.  An  Emendation  in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 

Mr.  Urban,  Marlborough-street,  Jan.  6. 

I DO  not  at  present  recollect,  that  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  has  been  anticipated  by  any  preceding  writer. 
If  you  are  of  the  same  opinion,  you  may  give  them  a place 
in  your  Magazine. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  R— rt — N. 

Milton,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  has  the 
following  lines: 

“ They  looking  back,  all  th’  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 

W av’d  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng’d  and  fiery  arms. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp’d,  but  wip’d  them  soon. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide.” 

“ If  I might  presume,”  says  Air.  Addison,  “ to  offer  at 
the  smallest  alteration  in  this  divine  work,  1 should  think 
the  poem  wouid  end  better  with  the  passage  here  quoted, 
than  with  the  two  verses  which  follow:” 

“They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wand’ ring  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way.” 
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“ These  two  verses,”  continues  this  excellent  critic, 
“though  they  have  their  beauty,  fall  very  much  below  the 
foregoing  passage,  and  renew,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
that  anguish  which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  this  considera- 
tion:” 


“ The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide.” 

Mr.  Addison’s  observation  is  certainly  just.  The  sentence 
of  expulsion  was  pronounced  with  some  comfortable  intima- 
tions. 

“ Dismiss  them  not  disconsolate,” 
said  the  Almighty,  when  he  gave  his  orders  to  Michael; 

“ Send  them  forth,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace.” 

Dr.  Bentley,  in  order  to  remove  the  foregoing  objection, 
corrects  the  two  concluding  lines  in  this  manner: 

(i  Then,  hand  in  hand,  with  social  steps,  their  waif 
Thro’  Eden  took,  with  heav'nh / comfort  cheat  'd.” 

No  reader  of  taste,  I presume,  would  wish  to  adopt  this 
frigid  alteration;  and  none,  I think,  would  desire  to  ex- 
punge the  two  beautiful  lines  with  which  Milton  concludes 
his  poem.  They  give  us  a lively  and  natural  representation 
of  the  melancholy  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  they  left  the  delightful  scenes  of  Paradise; 
and  as  they  must  necessarily  pass  through  Eden,  that  is,  the 
province  in  which  Paradise  was  situated,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded into  what  they  called  the  “ wild”  and  “ inhospitable 
world,”  I would,  by  all  means,  preserve  that  part  of  the 
description,  altering  only  one  word,  for  the  sake  of  a better 
connexion,  and  invert  the  order  of  the  four  concluding 
verses  in  this  manner : ° 

“ Some  natural  tears  they  dropp’d,  but  wip’d  them  soon; 

Then  hand  in  hand,  with  wand’ring  steps  and  slow. 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

I he  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  amide.” 

Or,  by  placing  a period  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  the 
personal  pronoun  they  may  be  retained;  but  the  former 
reading,  1 think,  is  preferable. 
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By  this  alteration,  the  words  of  the  Poet  remain  almost 
entirely  unviolated:  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  loving, 
wandering,  lingering,  dejected  pair,  is  preserved;  they  are 
represented  as  gradually  proceeding  from  the  garden,  through 
the  adjoining  region,  into  the  world  at  large;  and  are  finally 
left,  as  they  ought  to  be  left,  under  the  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  Providence. 

1791,  Jan.  J.  R. 


CIV.  On  the  Particle  un. 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  12. 

THE  English  language  has  of  late  years  been  so  much 
studied,  as  to  have  received  great  improvement,  and  also 
to  be  more  perfectly^  understood.  Most  of  our  writers,  con- 
sequently, that  compose  in  it,  are  found  to  acquit  themselves 
with  far  more  precision,  perspicuity,  and  grammatical  accu- 
racy, than  formerly  they  were  wont  to  do.  All  this  must  be 
admitted ; but  still  the  use  of  the  preposite  particle  un,  which, 
I presume,  never  occurs  but  in  compound  words,  seems 
to  require  some  further  consideration  and  elucidation;  and 
I beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  observations  concerning 
this  monosyllable  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  through 
the  channel  of  your  Magazine.  It  is  a business  of  greater 
importance  in  my  eye,  than  to  many,  perhaps,  at  first  sight 
may  appear,  as  it  most  materially  affects  a very  large  por- 
tion of  our  words,  substantives,  adjectives,  and  adverbs, 
as  may  be  seen  by  turning  into  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary. 

The  particle  un,  in  compound  words,  implies  a thing’s 
being  put  into  a different  state  or  condition  from  what  it 
was  in  before,  as  to  undo,  untie,  unlock,  Sic.*;  or  displaced 
from  its  former  situation,  as  unthronedf , unhorsed,  unpara - 
dised%,  Sic.  But  now,  Sir,  in  a very  large  catalogue  of  our 
words,  this  natural  and  original  idea  of  un  is  in  a manner, 
abandoned  and  lost,  by  its  being  confounded  with  nt , 
and  made  convertible  with  it,  so  as  merely  to  signify  not. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  impatient  for  impatient,  Psalm 
xxxix.  3.;  and  many  will  say  and  write  unfunded,  for  not 


* Dr.  Johnson,  v.  “ tin.” 

+ Milton. 

\ Knox,  Winter  Evenings,  toI.  U 
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funded,  and  ungrateful  for  ingrateful,  He.  whereas  impa- 
tient, and  ingrateful,  would  not  only  better  preserve  the 
etymology,  but  afford  us  a clearer  notion  of  the  thing  or 
person  meant  to  be  expressed*.  What  I propose  therefore 
is,  that  un  should  never  be  used  in  such  compounds,  but 
always  in,  either  literally  retained,  or  softened,  euphonise 
gratia,  into  im  or  il,  as  impertinent,  illiberal,  See.  and  that 
all  our  future  English  Dictionaries  should  correct  our  ortho- 
graphy in  this  respect,  the  better  to  preserve  analogy,  and 
to  give  to  readers  a truer  and  more  adequate  sense  of  the 
respective  words. 

1791,  April.  L.  E. 


CV.  Pope’s  Imitation  of  a Passage  in  Silius  Italicus. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  4. 

The  following  celebrated  passage  in  Pope’s  Temple  of 
Fame,  exhibits  a familiar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a very 
pleasing  and  poetical  image. 

“ As,  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes, 

The  sinking  stone  at  first  a circle  makes; 

The  trembling  surface,  by  the  motion  stirr’d. 

Spreads  in  a second  circle,  then  a third; 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  floating  rings  advance, 

Fill  all  the  wat’ry  plain,  and  to  the  margin  dance: 

Thus  ev’ry  voice  and  sound,  when  first  they  break. 

On  neighb’ring  air  a soft  impression  make; 

Another  ambient  circle  then  they  move; 

That,  in  its  turn,  impels  the  next  above; 

Thro’  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent, 

And  spread  o’er  all  the  fluid  element.” 

Ver.  436. 

In  his  Essay  on  Man,  the  author  introduces  the  same 
image,  with  equal  propriety  : 

“ Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 

As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake; 


* Mr.  Ivnox,  vol.  Iff.  p.  225,  writes,  anwwffending  individual;  whereas  the 
common  word  inofe/iding,  or  inojentive,  rather,  would  be  equally  as  proper. 
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The  centre  mov’d,  a circle  strait  succeeds, 

Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads; 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace; 

His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race; 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  th’  o’erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  ev’ry  creature  in,  of  ev’ry  kind; 

Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest, 

And  Heav’n  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast.” 

Ep.  IV.  363. 

In  these  two  passages  the  image  is  beautifully  enlarged 
and  extended;  is  adorned  with  many  striking  circumstances, 
and  is  not  abruptly,  but  gradually  withdrawn  from  the 
reader’s  imagination.  In  this  mode  of  conducting  a simile, 
there  is  no  poet,  I think,  superior,  or  even  equal  to  Pope. 

We  have  a ludicrous  view  of  the  same  object  in  the  Dun* 
ciad. 


“ As  what  a Dutchman  plumps  into  the  lakes, 

One  circle  first,  and  then  a second  makes  ; 

What  Dulness  dropt  among  her  sons,  imprest 
Tike  motion  from  one  circle  to  the  rest. 

So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads 
Round,  and  more  round,  o’er  all  the  sea  of  heads.” 

B.  II.  405. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  this  similitude  is  taken  from 
the  following  passage  in  Shakespeare’s  Henry  the  Sixth : 

“ Glory  is  like  a circle  in  the  water, 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 

Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought.” 

Part  I.  of  Henry  VI.  act  I.  sc.  II. 

The  circular  undulations,  described  by  Shakespeare  and 
Pope,  might  easily  occur  to  any  poet,  accustomed  to  derive 
his  similitudes  from  natural  objects;  yet  it  is,  l think,  very 
e\  iden.t,  that  Pope  has  imitated  the  following  passage  in 
Silius  Italicus : 

“ Signa  reportandi  erescebat  in  agmine  fervor. 

Sic  ubi  perrmnpit  stagnantem  calculus  undam, 

Exiguos  format  per  prima  volumina  gyros; 
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Mox  tremulum  vibrans  motu  gliscente  liquorem, 
Multiplicat  crebros  sinuati  gurgitis  orbes; 

Donee  postremo,  laxatis  circulus  oris, 

Contingat  geminas  patulo  curvamine  ripas.” 

Lib.  XIII.  25, 

The  classical  reader  will  observe,  that  Pope  has  followed 
the  Latin  poet  more  closely  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  than  in  the  two  other  citations.  This  was 
natural.  The  Temple  of  Fame  was  written  in  1711,  when 
the  author  was  only  23  years  of  age;  and  had  been  ac- 
customed “ not  so  much  to  strike  out  new  thoughts  of  his 
own,  as  to  improve  those  of  other  men”  by  an  easy  and 
elegant  versification. 

The  Dunciad  was  written  in  1726;  the  Essay  on  Man,  in 
1729.  It  is  said,  that  Pope  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  Works  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  by  the  translations  of  Ogilby 
and  Sandys.  If  this  be  true,  we  may  naturally  imagine, 
that  he  would  have  the  curiosity  to  read  the  Translation  of 
Silius  Italicus,  by  Thomas  Ross,  Esq.*  printed  in  1662.  I 
shall  present  the  reader  with  this  gentleman’s  humble  ver- 
sion; 


• “ Desire  in  ev’ry  breast 

To  bear  their  ensigns  back  again,  inereast: 

As  when  a stone  the  water  breaks,  it  makes 
At  first,  small  rings;  but  as  its  motion  shakes 
The  trembling  liquor,  while  it  still  descends, 

The  numerous  orbs  increase,  till  it  extends 
The  curling  circle,  every  way,  so  wide, 

That  it  may  touch  the  banks  on  either  side.” 

While  I have  Silius  Italicus  before  me,  I cannot  forbear 
citing  another  beautiful  passage,  in  which  the  author  des- 
cribes the  martial  spirit  of  young  Hannibal,  when  he  formed 
the  idea  of  penetrating  into  Italy,  and  avenging  the  cause 
of  his  country  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  His  father,  who 
carried  him,  when  lie  was  but  nine  years  old,  into  Spain, 
made  him  solemnly  swear,  at  the  foot  of  an  altar,  that  he 
would  never  be  reconciled  to  tire  Romans.  In  the  mean 
tjme,  says  the  poet, 


* Ross  stiles  himself  “ Keeper  of  his  Majesty’s  Libraries,  and  Groom  of 
his  moat  honourable  Privy- chamber.” 
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u Dat  mentem  Juno,  ac  laudum  spe  corda  fatigat. 
Jamque  aut  nocturno  penetrat  Capitolia  visu; 

Aut  rapidis  fertur  per  summas  passibus  Alpes. 

Saepe  etiam  famuli,  turbato  ad  limina  somno, 

Expavere  trucem  per  vasta  silentia  vocem, 

Ac  largo  sudore  virum  invenere  futuras 
Miscentem  pugnas,  et  inania  bella  gerentem.” 

Lib.  I.  63. 

These  two  quotations  may  serve  to  shew,  that  Silius 
Italicus  is  not  so  despicable  a poet  as  the  elder  Scaligcr  and 
others  have  represented  him ; and  that  there  are  passages 
in  his  poem  D£  Bello  Punico,  which  would  not  disgrace 
the  2£neid. 

Yours,  &c. 

1792,  Jan.  J.  R — RTS— N. 


CVI.  Pen  and  Pin  defined. 


Mr.  Urban, 

PEN  and  Pin  seem  to  be  the  same  word;  a pen  is  an  in- 
closure of  any  kind,  a shippen , a cow-house  in  Lancashire, 
quasi  sheep  pen ; a hen-pen,  to  keep  and  fatten  fowls  in  here. 
As  to  pin,  it  is  used  in  Derbyshire  of  impounding  such  cat- 
tle as  are  found  trespassing;  and  the  pound  is  called  the 
pinfold,  and  the  petty  officer  that  is  appointed  to  the  service, 
the  pindar,  i.  e.  pinner,  d being  inserted  euphonic  gratia ; 
and  so  a pin,  acicu/a,  is  named  from  its  fastening  whatever 
it  is  used  for.  A pen  in  Jamaica  is  a farm  or  plantation,  but 
that  I esteem  to  be  of  a different  original;  the  Spaniards 
once  occupied  that  island ; so  that  I take  it  to  be  the  Spanish 
word  Pennas,  Rapes,  Collis,  (Stevens,  Diet,  or  Du  Fresne  in 
v.) ; as  these  plantations  are  chiefly  on  the  hills,  and  distant 
from  the  bays  and  coasts  frequented  by  the  merchants,  and 
inhabited  by  the  settlers,  or  proprietors. 

Yours,  &c. 


1792,  June. 


L.  E. 


Etymology  of  Pontifex. 
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CVII.  Etymology  of  Pontifex, 


Mr.  Urban, 


Sep.  IQ. 


It  seems  to  be  far  more  easy  to  discover  what  was  not,  than 
to  determine  what  was,  the  etymology  of  pontifex*.  Against 
the  opinion  of  its  originating  from  the  Pontifices  of  Home 
having  built  the  bridge  Sulpitius,  pursuant  to  the  directions 
of  an  oracle,  possibly  it  may  be  deemed  an  objection,  not 
destitute  of  weight,  that  in  the  derivatives  from  this  word 
there  is  not  any  allusion  to  the  constructing  of  a bridge.  I 
write  this  upon  the  credit  of  Ainsworth  and  Stephens  ; and 
if,  in  their  Dictionaries,  there  are  omissions  of  passages 
that  ought  to  have  been  specified,  I doubt  not  of  their  being 
supplied  by  some  of  your  learned  correspondents.  The  like 
observation  will  hold  good,  though  not  be  of  equal  force, 
with  respect  to  derivatives  used  "by  Latin  authors  of  the 
middle  ages.  Pontifico,  pontificatio , pontifeium,  pontificalia , 
and  others,  all  denote  the  episcopal  office,  dignity,  habit* 
&c.  without  the  least  reference  to  the  building  or  repairing 
of  bridges,  or  to  taxes  imposed  for  that  work.  By  an  un- 
warrantable Latinism,  if  in  this  instance  the  term  may  be 
allowed,  Milton,  in  his  description  of  the  bridge  raised  over 
the  chaotic  expanse  by  Sin  and  Death  (Paradise  Lost,  book 
X.),  has  applied  two  derivatives  as  pertinent  to  bridge- 
making, viz.  pontifical,  v.  313,  and  pontifice,  v.  348.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  believes  that  this  sense  of  the 
words  was  peculiar  to  Milton,  and  perhaps  was  intended  as 
an  equivocal  satire  on  Popery.  Dr.  Warburton  (Newton’s 
edit,  not.)  properly  styles  it  a bad  expression,  adding,  “ yet 
to  suppose  a pun  would  be  worse,  as  if  the  Roman  priesthood 
were  as  ready  to  make  the  way  easy  to  hell,  as  Sin  and  Death 
did.”  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  whole  paragraph,  I 


* “ Latinis  placuit  ct  pontifeem  appellare  cum  qui  rebus  sacris  prieesset : ct, 
cum  plures  essentapud  veteres,  ununi  qui  omnibus  praeerat  maximum ponuficem 
dixerunt.  Unde  vero  deductum  nornen  pontijicis,  non  satis  constat.  Q.  Mutius 
ScKvola  a posse  et  facers  appellatos  existimat  pom  iliccs  : at  Mar.  Varro  a pvnte 
el  facia  maluit,  eo  quod  alt  his  primum  pons  sublitius  (aclos  ac  stepe  restilutus 
esse  perhibeatur,  ut  refurl  F'enestella,  lib.  1.  He  Jiumanvrum  Magistratibus.” 
H\perius/«  I'.pist.  lauli  ad  lleb.  cap.  ri.  vcr.  1.  “Nomen  ambiguum  est,  et  in- 
terdum  stride  similar,  interdum  tale:  stride  designat  summum  sacerdotum  qualis 
fuit  Aaron,  et  qui  ei  suoeesscre  in  sacro  hoc  inunere.  l.ate,  et  sic  illi  vocantur 
f clul  erant  capitu  fumiliarum  sucerdotaiatm.”  Spunhemnis  dc  ditbiis  l '.-jan- 
gdicis.  Vide  Grotiumin  Mat.  ii.  5.  priuccps  sacerdotum  pontifex  maxitnus  * 
princeps  etiain  aive  caput  familiar  am  sucerdotulium Gcrh.  in  Harm. 
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must  own,  I see  no  ground  for  concluding  that  any  sarcastic 
stricture  was  levelled  at  the  Roman  pontiff.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a manifest  pun,  i.  e.  a distortion  of  the  word  from  its 
primary  and  universal  acceptation;  and,  that  Milton  did  not 
forbear  complying  with  this  taste  of  the  age,  there  is  a glaring 
proof  in  the  punning  speech  delivered  by  Satan  upon  the 
opening  of  his  new-invented  battery  against  the  good  an- 
gelic host.  But  Addison’s  remarks  on  the  allegory  of  Sin 
and  Death,  as  I am  inclined  to  believe,  will  lead  to  a plausi- 
ble surmise  of  what  might  occasion  Milton’s  thus  adapting 
the  words  pontificial  and  pontilice.  “ A reader  (observes 
this  ingenious  critic)  who  knows  the  strength  of  the  English 
tongue,  will  be  amazed  to  think  how  the  poet  could  find 
such  apt  words  and  phrases  to  describe  the  actions  of  these 
two  imaginary  persons,  and  particularly  in  that  part  where 
Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a bridge  over  the  chaos ; a 
work  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Milton.”  Milton,  however, 
from  a want  of  apt  words,  in  their  ordinary  signification,  was, 
it  appears,  at  length  constrained  to  give  a novel  meaning  to 
one  word,  and  to  coin  another,  before  the  ideal  bridge  could 
be  completed  with  chimerical  materials  by  visionary  archi- 
tects. And  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  same  defect  that, 
in  a preceding  verse  (310),  he  slipt  into  a deviation  from  a 
part  of  speech,  by  forming  a particle  out  of  a noun  sub- 
stantive in  the  simile  of  Xerxes: 

Over  Hellespont 

Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  join’d  ; 

for,  was  not  the  verb  to  bridge  till  then  unknown  in  the 
English  language  ? 

Yours,  &c. 

1723,  Nov.  ' W.  and  D. 


CVIII.  A List  of  Local  Expressions,  with  Illustrations. 

Mr.  Urban, 

AS  a knowledge  of  local  expressions  may  frequently  be  of 
service  in  critical  inquiries,  and  is  at  least  a matter  of  curi- 
osity, the  following  list  is  at  your  service.  You  may  depend 
on  its  authenticity  ; a circumstance  which  ought  always  to  bar 
examined  in  information  of  this  kind;  since,  either  for  want 
ot  frequent  inquiries  about  the  same  word,  or  through  the 
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dishonourable  fiction  of  little  wits,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  many  errors  have  been  admitted  into  vocabularies  of  this 
kind. 

Aunt.  It  is  common  in  Cornwall  to  call  all  elderly  per- 
sons Aunt  or  Uncle,  prefixed  to  their  names.  The  same 
custom  is  said  to  prevail  in  the  island  of  Nantucket,  in 
North  America.  In  some  parts  of  England  Gammer  and 
Crqffer  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Anunt.  Opposite  to.  Gloucestershire.— Gr.  ham. 

A custis,  A school  master's  ferula.  North  of  Cornwall. 

Clome.  Earthen-ware;  and  a dome  shop ; and  aclomen 
oven,  and  the  like.  General  through  Devonshire. 

Cavvch.  A nasty  place.  Nastiness.  Devonshire.  In  other 
places  called  a mess. 

A Donky,  or  A Dicky.  An  ass.  Essex  and  Suffolk.— 
The  colliers  of  Kingswood  call  the  same  animal  a Neddy-ais 
but  more  usually  a Neddy.  'y  ' ’ 

Called  Home.  Asked  in  church  bv  banns;  and  this 
eithei  the  fiist,  second,  or  third  time.  King’s  Sedoemoor. 

To  Don,  and  To  Doff.  To  put  on,  and  put^of.  the 
clothes.  M 

Dull.  Hard  of  hearing.  Somerset. 

An  Errjsh.  A stubble-field.  Devon. 

A Fescue,  pronounced  also  Vester.  A pin,  or  point,  with 
Which  to  teach  children  to  read.  Cornwall.  Probably  a cor- 
ruption of  Verse-cue ; Verse  being  vulgarly  pronounced  all 
through  the  West,  Ves. 

A Gout.  An  under  ground  drain  of  a house  or  street. 
Camden  mentions  this  word  as  peculiar  to  Bristol  in  his 
(Queen  Elizabeth’s)  time.  Gowt.es  and  gutters  occur  in  two 
deeds  (dated  1472  and  1478)  in  the  collection  of  deeds  be- 
longing to  the  library  of  Bristol.  It  is  still  the  only  word 
used  in  that  city.  J 

To  Gorge Y.  To  shake.  Lookee  how  our  chimney  do  gor- 
gey  with  the  wind.  _ King’s  Sedgemoor.  The  original  is 
probably,  to  gorge ; it  being  common  in  Somerset  to'  add  a v 
to  numberless  words,  such  as  to  droppy,  &c. 

A Good-day.  A holiday.  Staffordshire. 

A Pair  of  Jemmies.  Hinges.  Minehead. 

Lary.  Empty.  Devon 

A Lyncher.  A border  of  grass,  left  to  divide  property  in 
a ploughed  common-field.  Sedgemoor.  1 

I he  Leach-road.  I he  path  by  which  a funeral  is  carried 
o church.  Somerset  and  Devon.  It  often  deviates  from 
tne  nigh  road,  and  even  from  any  path  now  in  use;  in  which 
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rase  the  country  people  will  break  down  the  hedges,  rathe? 
than  pass  by  an  unhallowed  way. 

To  Lumpur.  To  s tumble , as  a horse.  Sedgemoor. 

To  Mooch.  To  play  truant,  to  stay  from  school.  Bristol. 

Mazed.  Deranged  in  mind.  Cornwall.  Mazed  Bet  Par- 
kin, a woman  well  known  in  Padstow  some  30  years  since. — 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  have  made  tlio 
same  observation  as  myself,  that  there  were  a surprising 
number  of  persons  of  that  description  along  the  North  coast 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Moiled.  Troubled,  fatigued.  Sedgemoor. 

Nan?  A vulgar  expression  in  the  West  of  England, 
particularly  in  Gloucestershire,  which  means  what  do  you 
say?  Ha,  or  Hai,  is  commonly  used  for  the  same.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sedgemoor,  say  ma'am — -say  sir,  is  very 
common. 

Nesh.  Soft,  tender.  It  is  applied  to  the  health,  and 
tueans  delicate.  Somerset. 

A Peel.  A pillow.  Somerset  and  Devon. 

Pillum.  Dirt.  Devon. 

A Picksey.  A fairy.  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 
Picksey-led,  bewildered,  led  astray,  particularly  in  the  night, 
by  a Jack-a-lantern,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Picksies. 

A Plough.  A waggon,  or  cart,  or  plough,  together  with 
the  team  which  draws  it,  is  called  by  no  other  name  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Somersetshire. 

'I  o drive  the  Pray.  To  drive  the  cattle  from  the  moor. 
Sedgemoor.  French,  pres,  a meadow. 

IlETt  hup,  so  pronounced,  though  the  original  is  probably 
Rightship.  Truth,  Somersetshire.  As,  there  is  no  retch  up 
in  that  child. 

A Rail.  A revel,  a country  wake.  Devon. 

A Slice.  A fire  shovel.  Bristol. 

Stive.  Dust.  Pembrokeshire.  Dust  is  there  only  used 
to  signify  sawdust. 

To  Sail  To  earn.  Sedgemoor.  As,  To  sar  seven  Shil- 
lings a week:.  'The  same  word  is  also  used  as  a corruption  of 
save;  as,  To  sar  the  pigs. 

A Scute.  A reward.  North  of  Devon. 

To  blotter.  To  slop,  to  mess,  to  dirt.  Devon. 

Sture.  Dust.  Devon. 

To  slock.  To  pilfer,  or  give  privately ; and  a Slockster, 
• pilferer.  Devon  and  Somerset-. 

To  for  at.  All  over  Devon. 
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Th  for  S in  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs.  Devon. 
As,//  rainth — He  livth  to  Parracomb — Whent  hejumpth,  all 
shalth. 

Tidy.  Neat , decent.  West  of  England. 

To  tine.  To  light , &c.  As,  Tine  the  candle.  Somerset. 
Pronounced,  in  Devon,  Tin. 

To  tine  is  likewise  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sedge- 
inoor  for  to  shut.  As,  line  the  doo>' — He  has  not  lined  his 
eyes  to  sleep  these  three  nights. 

A Tutty.  Pronounced  also,  in  other  places,  a Titty. 
A nosegay.  Somerset. 

1 wily.  Pestless.  Somerset.  Perhaps  a corruption  of 
Toily. 

1 UTT-WORK.  Job-work,  as  distinguished  from  work  by 
the  day.  Somerset  and  Devon;  and  in  the  Cornish  and 
Derbyshire  mines.  Probably  derived  from  the  French  tout. 
Unkid,  or  Uncut,  Dull , melancholy.  Somerset. 

Vi  tty  . Neat,  decent,  suitable.  Cornwall.  Perhaps  a cor- 
ruption of  Fit,  or  Fetive. 

To  yang.  To  give,  reach,  hand.  Devon.  As,  Vans  me 
the  bread. 

Vorthy.  Forward,  assuming.  Somerset  and  Dorset. — 
The  original  is,  perhaps,  forthy,  derived  from  the  adverb 
forth. 

Wisht.  Dull,  gloomy.  Cornwall. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  will  perhaps  be  able  to  in* 
foim  you,  that  the  use  of  most  of  these  words  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  is  here  set  down.  What  is  now  sent  is  from  the 
actual  observation  of  one  who  is  no  great  traveller. 

1793,  Dec.  g 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  following  illustrations  of  some  of  the  local  expres- 
sions, may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable  ; and  the  instances, 
which  I have  subjoined  of  their  usage  by  our  great  poets  of 
elder  days,  may  serve  to  evince  the  utility  of  such  collec- 
tions in  critical  inquiries,  if,  indeed,  the  thing  requires  any 
proof.  1 o the  authenticity  of  your  correspondent’s  list,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  Somerset,  I can,  and  gladly  do,  bear  tes- 
timony. 

Don  and  Doff  are  well  known  to  be  contracted  from  do 
on,  and  do  off.  From  don  is  also  formed  the  substantive  don- 
mugs.  Doff  occurs  frequently  in  Shakespeare  and  Spenser 
and  twice  in  Milton.  1 * 
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I praise  thy  resolution  : doff  these  links.” 

Samps.  Agon* 


“ Nature  in  awe  to  him 
Had  dofft  her  gawdy  trim.” 


Ode  on  the  Nativity. 


Jemmies.  Hinges.  Grose,  in  his  Provincial  Glossary, 
gives  Jimmers,  and  a North-country  word,  in  the  same 
.sense.  In  Somerset,  I believe,  the  more  common  pronun- 
ciation to  he  jimmels,  perhaps  from  the  French  jumelle , a 
ivvin,  gemellus. 

To  mooch,  to  play  truant.  Otherwise  mich,  or  meech, 
Somers.  “ Shall  the  blessed  son  of  heaven  prove  a micher, 
and  eat  black-berries.”  Shakespeare,  Hen.  IV.  Part  I.  Act 
2.  Grose  has  “ micher s , thieves,  pilferers,  Norf.” 

Moiled,  troubled,  fatigued.  Most  likely  from  vtoile,  or 
mayle,  the  ancient  mode  of  writing;  and  the  present  West 
Country  mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  that  laborious 
animal,  the  mule. 

Nesh  is  used  by  Chaucer,  I think,  though  I cannot  now 
point  out  the  particular  passage;  but  I am  certain  that  I 
have  met  with  it  in  some  old  author  of  note. 

Plough,  for  a waggon  and  horses,  comes  probably  from 
plaustrum,  or  rather  from  the  Italian,  plaustro ; the  diphthong 
(iu  being  sounded  by  the  Italians  like  the  English  on. 

Scute,  a reward.  Bp.  Fleetwood  mentions  a French  gold 
coin,  named  a scute,  of  the  value  of  3s.  4d.  current  in 
England  in  1427.  See  Chronicon  Preciosum. 

Tidy,  neat,  decent.  Dol  Tear-sheet  calls  FalstafF,  “ thou 
whoreson  little  tydie  Bartholomew  Boar-pig.”  Hen.  IV.  P. 
ji.  Act  2. 

Tine,  to  light.  As,  tine  the  candle.  Thus  Milton, 


•as  late  the  clouds 


Justling,  or  push’d  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 
Tine  the  slam  lightnin 


S' 
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Tine,  to  shut.  Verstegan  gives,  “ betined,  hedged  about,” 
in  his  list  of  old  English  words;  and  adds,  “We  use  yet  in 
some  parts  of  England  to  say  tyning  for  hedging.”  Anti- 
quities, Ed.  Ito.  1534,  p.  210.  In  Somerset  an  inclosed 
field  is  frequently  called  a titling , in  opposition  to  a down  or 
open  common. 
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Tv.’ILY.  Perhaps  a corruption  of  toiljj. — Certainly;  for 
toil  i-s  always  pronounced  by  the  Western  rustics  twite; 
spoil,  sjmile,  &c. 

Tutt-work.  From  the  French  tout.  This  <is,  probably, 
the  true  etymology;  at  least,  it  coincides  with  the  notion 
which  I have  always  entertained  of  its  derivation;  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  such  of  our  old  provincial  words  as  are 
not  Saxon  come  for  the  most  part  from  the  French.  There 
are  very  few  among  them,  I believe,  which  are  mere  barba- 
rous inventions,  devoid  of  any  signification ; as  some  authors 
are  fond  of  representing  them.  Many,  doubtless,  are  so 
corrupted,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace 
them  to  their  genuine  original;  but,  to  say  that  such  an 
original  does  not,  or  did  not,  exist,  is  not  only  to  draw  an 
undue  inference,  but  also  to  make  an  assertion  in  itself  ex- 
tremely improbable. 

Yours,  &c. 

1794,  Feb.  ft.  p. 


CIX.  Critique  on  Virgil. 

Mr.  Urban, 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  Stoical  system  of  philosophy, 
concerning  the  origin  and  rotation  of  mankind  (a  sort  of  me- 
tempsychosis different  from  the  Pythagorean  and  Indian), 
delivered  by  the  good  Anchises,  we  have  these  lines: 

Has  ornnes,  ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  perannos, 

Lethajum  ad  fluvinm  dens  evocat  agmine  magno  ; 

Scilicet  immemores  snpera  ut  com  exa  revisant, 

Ilursus  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti. 

Ain.  VI.  748. 

Put,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  last  lines  have,  by  some  means, 
been  transposed,  and  the  ut  and  et  have  consequently- 
changed  places;  and  the  forgetfulness,  induced  by  the 
River  Lethe , should  extend  as  well  to  the  torments  they  had 
seen  and  sullered  in  the  shades  below,  as  to  their  being  re- 
born with  any  innate  notions  or  ideas  of  what  they  had  known 
in  their  former  state  of  existence  here.  Their  desire  of  re- 
ft iscence  should  therefore  take  place  before  we  are  told  of 
their  being  to  be  born  without  any  remembrance.  And  so  i 
vsouid  read, 
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Has  omnes,  ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  annos, 
Lethaeum  ad  fluvium  deus  evocat  affmine  ma<rno  : 
Rursus  ut  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti, 
Scilicet  immemores  supera  et  convexa  revisant. 


A similar  transposition  has,  I think,  also  happened  in  v. 
567  of  this  same  book,  where  of  that  sovereign  judge  Rha- 
damanthus,  it  is  said, 


Castigatque  auditque  dolos;  subigitque  fateri,  &c. 

but,  stern  and  severe  as  this  judge  is  supposed  to  be,  he  must 
nevertheless  have  been  Just,  to  entitle  him  to  his  office;  and 
yet  it  would  be  highly  absurd  and  cruel  in  him,  and  extremely 
unjust,  to  punish  a person  before  he  had  heard  the  cause, 
as  Servius  notes,  and  therefore  would  read  it  thus  : 


Audit,  castigatque  dolos;  subigitque  fateri,  &c. 


for  then,  indeed,  if  after  the  conviction,  the  criminal  should 
be  made  by  torture,  or  any  other  means,  to  confess  his  guilt, 
there  would  be  nothing  much  to  be  blamed,  in  respect  to 
injustice,  or  wantonness  of  cruelty.  However,  it  must  be 
owned  at  last,  that  the  common  order  of  the  words  is  ancient, 
as  appears  from  Servius. 

1794,  Jan , L.  E. 


G’X.  Solecisms  in  the  Works  of  English  Authors. 


Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  took 
infinite  pains  to  improve  their  respective  languages.  We 
have  many  remarkable  instances  of  their  labours  to  this 
effect  in  the  writings  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the 
author  who  passes  under  the  name  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
Cicero,  Quinctilian,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  others.  The  English 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  see  with  what  exactness  they 
measured  their  periods,  analyzed  their  phrases,  arranged 
their  words,  determined  the  length  of  their  syllables,  and 
avoided  all  harsh  elementary  sounds,  in  order  to  give  grace 
and  harmony  to  their  compositions.  To  this  refinement  we 
may,  in  a great  measure,  ascribe  that  inexpressible  charm, 
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which  every  mail  of  taste  anil  learning  discovers  in  some  of 
the  classics,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  generality 
of  modern  compositions. 

Such  an  attention  to  propriety  and  elegance  of  style  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  no  production  can  be  read  with 
pleasure,  or  transmitted  to  posterity  with  applause,  if  it  is 
defective  in  this  respect.  It  should  likewise  be  considered, 
that  the  literary  character  of  a nation  will  always  depend  on 
the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  its  publications. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  English 
language  has  been  much  improved  and  refined.  Several 
able  writers  have  examined  its  principles,  and  pointed  out 
its  beauties  and  defects,  with  a critical  and  philosophical 
investigation. 

I must,  however,  observe,  that  many  enormous  solecism* 
still  appear  in  almost  all  the  productions  of  our  English 
writers,  such  as, 

You  was.  This  expression  sometimes  occurs  in  books,  is 
often  heard  in  conversation,  and  frequently  echoes  through 
the  caverns  of  Westminster-hall.  The  nominative  case  is 
the  second  person  plural;  and  the  verb,  to  which  it  is  united, 
is  the  first  or  the  third  person  singular. 

More  or  most  universal.  Its  success  was  not  more  univer- 
sal, Gibbon,  vol.  II.  p.  357.  Money  is  the  most  universal 
incitement  of  human  industry,  id.  vol.  I.  p.  356;  vol.  III.  p. 
66,  &c.  Company  more  universally  acceptable,  Zeluco, 
vol.  I.  p.  398.  That  which  pleases  most  universally  is  reli- 
gion, Blair’s  Serm.  vol.  II.  p.  168.  What  is  universal  cannot 
admit  of  augmentation. 

Of  all  others.  The  profession,  of  all  others,  for  w hich  he 
was  the  fittest.  Zeluco,  vol.  I.  pp.  75,  110.  The  most  pre- 
cious of  all  others.  Anachar.  vol.  III.  p.  288.  It  is  that  spe- 
cies of  goodness,  with  which,  of  all  others , we  are  best  ac- 
quainted. Blair’s  Serm.  vol,  II.  p.  129.  To  collect  a dictio- 
nary seems  a w'ork,  of  all  others,  least  practicable  in  a state 
of  blindness.  Johnson’s  Life  of  Milton,  p.  169.  Tnis  ex- 
pression resembles  the  following  absurdity  in  Milton. 

“ Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons  ; the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.” 

B.  iv.  323. 

I would  not  attempt  to  vindicate  Milton,  as  some  have 
done,  by  pleading,  that  this  is  a figure  of  speech,  or  a poetic 
licence ; 1 would  rather  say  with  Horace,  it  is  one  of  the 
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“ Maculae,  quas  ant  incuria  fudit, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.” 

Ar.  P.  352. 

No  apology,  however,  can  be  made  for  the  foregoing  ex- 
pression in  prose. 

Either  side.  Either  sex  and  every  age  was  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  industry.  Gibbon,  vol.  I.  452.  He  retired 
with  a multitude  of  captives  of  either  sex,  ib.  IV.  281.  Filled 
with  a great  number  of  persons  of  either  sex.  Ib.  vol.  11. 
324:  alibi  passim.  “In  that  violent  conflict  of  parties  he 
[Edward  Smith]  had  a prologue  and  epilogue  from  the  first 
wits  on  either  side.”  Johnson’s  Lives,  vol.  II.  p.  243.  Either 
signifies  only  the  one  or  the  other;  and  is  improperly  used 
instead  of  each  in  the  singular  number,  or  both  in  the  plural. 

We  meet  with  innumerable  writers  who  talk  of  looking 
into  the  womb  of  Time.  But  this  expression  suggests  a 
gross  and  indelicate  idea,  and  is  in  itself  absurd;  for,  Time, 
according  to  the  mythologists,  is  an  old  fellow,  the  Ghro- 
nos  or  Saturn  of  the  ancients,  and  consequently  has  no  womb. 
All  personifications  ought  to  be  consistent. 

An  accusative  or  objective  case  after  a passive  participle. 
He  [Thomson]  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. Johnson’s  Lives,  vol.  IV.  p.  252..  He  [Watts]  was 
taught  Latin  by  Mr.  Pin  borne.  Ib.  p.  278.  He  [Milton]  was 
offered  the  continuance  of  his  employment.  II).  vol.  1.  183. 
Thus  I have  been  told  the  story.  Telem.  vol.  I.  p.  92,  edit. 
1795.  It  would  be  better  to  say,  he  was  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  learning;  he  learned  Latin  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Pinhorne;  the  king,  or  the  ministry,  offered  to  continue 
him  in  his  former  employment;  thus  I have  heard  the  story; 
or,  thus  I have  been  informed.  The  author  of  these  remarks 
has  observed,  with  regret,  the  last  of  these  expressions  in  a 
translation,  which  he  wished  to  give  the  public  in  an  unex- 
ceptionable style.  But  he  has  been  long  convinced,  that  no 
work  was  ever  published  without  some  inadvertencies  of  the 
author  and  printer. 

Two  highwaymen  were  hung  this  morning.  This  is  a com- 
mon vulgarism.  We  should  rather  say,  two  highwaymen 
were  hanged.  This  verb  should  be  used  in  the  regular  form, 
when  it  signifies  to  execute,  and  in  the  irregular,  when  it  de- 
notes only  suspension:  as,  he  was  hanged,  and  afterwards 
hung  in  chains. 

The  eldest  of  the  two.  Her  eldest  son  Esau,  Gen.  xxvii. 
15.  When  only  two  tilings  are  mentioned,  there  cannot  be 
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what  grammarians  sometimes  call  the  third  degree  of  com- 
parison. In  this  case  we  should  say,  the  younger,  the  elder, 
the  wiser,  the  better,  ike. 

The  conjunction  nor  is  frequently  used  after  an  affirmative 
sentence  very  improperly,  in  this  manner: 

It  was  impossible  that  a soldier  could  esteem  so  dissolute 
a sovereign,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceal  a just  contempt.  Gib- 
bon, vol.  II.  5.  Modern  Europe  has  produced  several  illus- 
trious women,  who  have  sustained  with  glory  the  weight  of 
empire;  nor  is  our  own  age  destitute  of  such  distinguished 
characters.  Ib.  32.  This  treacherous  calm  was  of  short  du- 
ration; nor  could  the  Christians  of  the  East  place  any  con- 
fidence in  the  character  of  their  sovereign,  lb.  vol.  II  4S7. 
alibi  passim.  He  was  young  enough  to  receive  new  impres- 
sions; nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have  wanted  curiosity. 
Johnson  s Lives,  vol.  IV.  259.  The  Poet  leads  us  through 
the  appearances  of  things  as  they  are  successively  varied — • 
nor  is  the  Naturalist  without  his  part  in  the  entertainment. 
Ib.  p.  273.  The  versification  is  tolerable,  nor  can  criticism 
allow  it  a higher  praise.  Ib.  p.  438.  By  the  Spectator  it 
has  once  been  quoted,  nor  do  I recollect  much  other  notice 
from  its  publication  till  now.  Ib.  vol.  I.  p.  77.  To  put  their 
materials  to  practical  use  is  required  an  imagination  capable 
of  painting  nature;  nor  is  he  yet  a poet  till,  kc.  Ib.  p.  235. 
All  is  general  and  undefined  ; nor  does  he  much  interest  or 
affect  the  auditor.  Ib.  vol.  II.  p.  340.  This  ode  is  by  far 
the  best  lyric  composition  in  this  collection;  nor  do  I know 
where  to  find  it  equalled  among  the  modern  writers.  Ib.  p. 
245.  It  would,  I think,  be  much  better  to  begin  the 
latter  part  of  these  sentences  without  this  conjunction,  which 
only  seems  to  form  a connection,  but  in  reality  has  no  cor- 
responding negative.  The  simple  independent  word  not 
would  be  preferable:  he  does  not  much  interest;  I do  not 
even  know,  &c. 

Among  other  expressions,  equally  correct  and  refined,  we 
meet  with  the  following  sentence  in  the  Preface  to  Maty’s 
Sermons : “ nor  was  he  less  esteemed  than  beloved which 
is  just  as  proper  as  it  would  be  to  say,  Mr.  Maty  was  a good 
man,  nor  was  he  a bad  preacher,  in  this  passage  the  learned 
editors  of  these  discourses  have  likewise  given  us  a curious 
antithesis,  a counterpoise  of  love  and  esteem,  adjusted  with 
as  much  care  as  the  old  woman  balances  her  scales  in  the 
Iliad. 

. ^ have  been  more  particular  in  noting  this  use  of  the  con- 
junction nor,  because  it  occurs  very  frequently.  But  vulgar 
usage  can  never  justify  an  absurdity.  The  impropriety,  I 
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believe,  has  never  vet  been  observed;  and  some,  perhaps, 
may  think  the  foregoing  expressions  unexceptionable.  I 
shall  not  dispute  with  critics  who  are  so  easily  satisfied. 

1797,  July.  Eusebius. 


CXI.  Addison’s  Observation  on  Virgil’s  Achates. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sunderland,  July  17. 

IN  an  Essay  on  Friendship,  No.  385  of  the  Spectator,  the 
good  Mr.  Addison  says,  “ I do  not  remember  that  Achates, 
who  is  represented  as  the  first  favourite,  either  gives  his  ad~ 
vice,  or  strikes  a blow,  through  the  whole  AEneid.” 

The  learned  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  quotes  this  passage  in  his 
second  volume  of  Virgil,  p.  74%  but  says  nothing  thereon. 

In  the  12th  book  of  the  -Eneid,  I find,  in  line  459, 

“ Epulonem  obtruncat  Achates.” 

To  the  character  of  the  faithful  Achates,  as  a soldier,  I 
offer  this  tribute  of  acknowledgment,  not  having  noticed  it 
elsewhere  in  the  course  of  my  reading. 

1798,  July.  C.  A. 


CXII.  Latin  Preface  intended  by  Burton  for  his  History  of 

Leicestershire. 


Mr.  Urban,  Hartshorn,  Dec.  21. 

The  following  unpublished  original,  which  I promised  you 
in  my  last,  being  doubtless  intended  by  the  author  as 
a Preface  to  his  Leicestershire,  which  he  afterwards  changed 
into  the  published  English  one,  I hope  you  will  think  worthy 
preservation  in  your  Magazine. 

e‘  Will’mus  Burton,  Lindliacus,  Leicestrcnsis,  amico  lectori 

sal  utem. 

“ Cum  in  ornni  genere  cognitionis,  scientia  antiquitatum 


$ In  the  third  edition,  p.  117.  E. 
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rerumque  veterum  et  praeteritarum  sit  dignissima  et  maxime 
laudabilis,  turn,  lit  mihi  videtur,  ear  urn  conservatio,  et  ab 
imaoblivione  sive  interitu  vindicatiorcquam  meretur  laudem. 
Quurn  enim  ego  non  ita  pridem  in  libellunr  incidi  qui  anti- 
quitates,  monumenta,  ct  multa  alia  notatu  digna  commitatua 
Leicestrensis,  turn  etiam  paucorum  circumjacentium  comi- 
tatuum,  illustravit,  hoc  animoauimadvertens  meo,  nil  gratius 
quam  prodesse  multis,  ejiciens  omnem  laboris  nretum, 
aggrediendum  duxi,  quern  rudi  penna  et  pennicillo  (ut  aiunt) 
indocto  hie  depinxi,  et  ut  nemini  ingratus  viderer,  narrabo 
breviter,  per  quos  profeci  et  quorum  labore  congestus  hie 
Jibe  r sit.  Will’mus  Wyrley,  patria  Leicestrensis,  natus,  lit 
ipse  refert,  apud  Seale,  com.  Leic.  4 Eliz.  egentilitiis  Staff, 
oriundus,  et  per  matrem  e familia  de  Charnels,  de  Snares- 
ton,  com.  Leic.  homo  sedulus  et  honestus,  et  studio  heral- 
dico  multum  addictus,  circa  annum  1588,  hunc  laborem  sus- 
cepit,  nimirum  perambulandi  et  colligendi  antiquitates, 
arnra  gentilitia,  caeteraque  notatu  digna,  quae  in  quavis  ec- 
clesia,  locove  celebriori  infra  comitatum  Leicestrensem,  et 
alibi  forent  spectanda,  non  sine  impensis  et  labore  gravi  : 
saepeque  mihi  retulit  (familiariter  enim  cum  eo  egi)  se'totum 
comitatum  Leicestrensem,  topographica,  historica,  et  heral- 
dica  narratione,  descriptum  velle.  Quantum  hac  in  re  pro- 
gressus  est  pro  certo  non  habeo ; vereor  enirn  ne  impeditus 
negotiis,  vel  aliis  coactus  causis,  propositum  interiniserit : 
circa  annum  1599  profectus  est  in  Scotiam  ad  regem  Jaco- 
bum,  et,  quantum  nunc  audio,  circa  palatium  regis  moratur: 
sed  amplius  de  instituto  suo  hac  in  re  pro  comperto  non  te- 
neo.  Quocirca  quurn  tarn  commoda  et  necessaria  sit  h;cc 
descriptio  et  unicuique  perutilis,  ego  tametsi  ex  minimis  in- 
fimus,  ex  indoctis  indoctissimus,  exemplo  inductus  doctis- 
simi  et  reverendissimi  viri  Gul.  Camdeni,  cui  Britannia 
tantum  debet  quantum  orbis  Ortelio,  exemplo  etiam  Joli’is 
Nordeni  et  Ricardi  Carewe,  quorum  hie  Cornubiam,  ille 
Middlesexiam  et  Hertl'ordiam  descripsit,  turn  etiam  exemplo 
amici  mei  singulars  et  unice  colendi  viri  literatissimi  et  or- 
natissimi  Samsonis  Erdeswick,  de  Sandon,  Staffordiensis^ 
qui  accuratissime, quantum  unquam  aliquis,comitatus Stafford, 
et  Cestriae  descripsit,  opus  grande,  doctissimum,  laboratis- 
simeque  navatum  : sed,  lieu  dolendum  ! immatura  praerep- 
tus  morte,  in  lucem  non  edidit  sicut  in  animo  esset  suo,  cu- 
jus  consihi  ego  testis  etiam  esse  possim  ; quod  opus  in  cujus 
nunc  latet  mauibus  incertum  est;  audivi  nuper,  quoil  penes 
esset  Tho.  Gerrard,  militem,  utinam  in  lucem  propediem 
prodiret  in  perpetuaui  reipublicae  utilitatem.  His  egi>,  in- 
quam,  instigatus  exoniplis,  et  his  de  causis  permctus> 
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.provincial*!  Leicestrensem  illustrandam  suscepi ; collegi  quav 
dam  laceris  chartis,  et,  quantum  pro  tain  brevi  temporisspatio 
licuit,  antiquitates  quasdam  enodavi,  insignia  gentilitia  et 
stemmata  geneaiogica  comparavi ; sed  vereor  ne  quod  mihi 
proposueram  assequi  non  possitn  ; duobus  enim  fere  abhinc 
annisincidiinmorbum  dictum  phthisim  sive  tabem,  quo  nunc 
afheior,  cujus  diuturnitate  continua,  vires  corporis  ita  fvactae 
et  labefactatae  sunt,  ut  nec  mihi  facnltas  studendi,  nec  po- 
testas  investigandi  aut  scribendi,  data  sit : interim  tainen 
quibus  possim  viribus  operam  intendo,  ut  hie  comitatus, 
qui  anobilibus  praeclarissimis,  si  quis  in  Anglia  alter,  et  mul- 
tis  antiquitatibus  refertur,  inter  reliquos  emicet,  caputque 
elevet  suum,  “ quantum  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi.” 
Faxit  Deus,  ut  in  studiosorum  et  candidatorum  gratiam, 
hanc  desenptionem,  usque  ad  summum  desiderium,  quod 
avide  cupio  et  aveo,  perficiam  et  perfectis  partibus  absol- 
varn.  Interea  temporis  (amice  lector)  hoc  opus  aeque  acci- 
pito,  quod  non  sine  magno  labore  et  sumptu  collectuni  f u it, 
et  quantum  ego  pro  virili  comprehendere  possim,  mei  incu- 
via  vel  negligentia  omissuni  non  erit.  Vale. 

“ Lind  ley,  1 Apr.  1604.” 

On  the  opposite  page  is  the  following  : 

*c  Collectio  armorum,  insignium  gentilitiorum,  tumulorum, 
et  eorum  inscriptionum,  rnonumentorum,  et  Cceterarum 
antiquitatum,  in  singula  fere  ecclesia,  templo,  monasterio, 
above  loco  memorabili,  in  comitatu  Leicestrensi,  quas  tetas 
et  tempus  ad  nos  devenire  permiserunt,  hie  descripta,  la- 
bore  et  studio  plerumque  Will’mi  Wyrley  Leicestrensis. 

“ Accessit  etiam  collectio  antiquitatum  in  quibusdam 
ecclesiis  in  comitatibus  circumjacentibus,  caeterisque  ubi- 
cunque  labore  praedicti  W.  Wyrley*. 

“ Nomina  eorum,  qui  huic  cumulo  aliquid  adjecerunt. 

“ S.  E.  Sampson  Erdeswick,  de  Sandon,  Start'. 

4t  H.  P.  Humfredus  Purefoy,  de  Banvell,  Eeic. 

<£W.  B.  Will’rnus  Burton,  de  Lindley,  Lcic. 


* Wyrlcv  began  his  Survey  in  1569.  Ilis  original  MS.  containing  also 
many  churches  in  Stallordshire,  Northamptonshire,  York,  Rutland,  and  War* 
v. iek-hire,  js  now  in  thi  library  of  t ho  Heralds  college j bearing  the  mark  V. 
1 i.  It  appears  also  th  i.  he  afterwards  accompanied  Burton  in  his  Survey 
o!  the  Churches  there  in  the  years  1603,  1608,  6tc.  In  V.  No.  127,  in  th’c 
s um  library,  is  a lair  and  beautiful  copy  of  both  their  labours  in  this  way, 
nun  the  arms,  monuments,  ami  antiquities,  well  drawn,  linrf. 
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**  H.  A.  Hieronimus  Aston,  do  Leicester. 

“ T.  P.  Thomas  Purefoy,  de  Barwell,  Eeic. 

“ W.  8.  VVill’mus  Smith,  Londinensis. 

“ N.  C.  Nicholaus  Charles,  Londinensis. 

“ 11.  C.  Rohertus  Cooke,  Clarentius  Rex  Armorum. 

“ N.  D.  Nicolaus  Detliick,  Windsor  Heraldus. 

“ Edmundus  Gunter,  ALdis  Christi  in  Oxon.  scholaris. 

"■  T.  I.  Thomas  Ingram,  de  Hinkley,  Leic. 

44  W.  Bel.  Will’mus  Belcher,  de  Gildesburg,  Northampt.,, 

Yours,  &c. 

S.  Shaw,  jun. 

P.  S.  The  following  original  letter  (found  amongst  the 
same  MSS.)  may  likewise  merit  perpetuity; 

41  To  his  worthy  friend,  Wm.  Bttrton,  Esq.  at  Lindley,  these, 

“ Worthy  Sir,  Jug.  5,  163.9. 

“ I have  herewithall  safely  returned  your  deedes,  which. 
I borrowed,  with  many  thankes;  but  I hope  you  have  yet  a 
second  course  for  me  of  choiser  stuffe;  for  I assure  you, 
most  of  these  are  not  worthye  the  custodye  you  bestow  on. 
them.  I was  lately  at  Grendon,  where  1 had  sight  of  some 
evidences  of  Mr.  Chetwynd’s;  and  amongst  them  I find  the 
covenants  betwixt  Aliva,  the  widow  of  Sir  Wm.  Chetwynd, 
pf  Ingestre,  knt.  and  Wm.  Purefoy;  viz.  that  William,  the 
aonne  and  heire  of  the  said  Wm.  Purefoy,  shall  marry  Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  the  said  Aliva,  before  the  feast  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  holy  crosse  next.  Dat.  at  Church- 
waven,  on  the  feast  of  Bartholomew,  21  R.  II.  And  in  the 
church  of  Grendon,  in  a south  window,  there  are  two  pic- 
tures; the  one  of  a man  in  armour,  the  other  of  a woman, 
each  havinge  upon  their  surcotes  these  armes.  Quarterly,  1 
and  4,  Gu.  a chevron  Erin,  between  3 leopards’  faces  Or. 
2d  and  3d,  Sa.  on  a fess  Ar.  (should  be  Gu.  I thiukc)  3 leopards* 
faces  Or.  between  3 saltires  Ar.  Under  the  man  the  same  in  a 
shield;  the  scutcheon  under  the  woman  is  broken.  I find 
likewise  amongst  his  evidences  a very  fay  re  dqede,  the 
seale  perfect  in  greene  wax,  whereby  Wm.  Basset  grants  to 
Robert  Grendon,  in  frank  marriage  with  Emma  his  daughter, 
tolam  terram  de feodo  suo  in  vi//a  de  Iloudeby , cum  hoiuagio  ct 
nervicio  d'ni  Steph.  de  S’eugrave.  Amongst  others,  Tho.  de 
Esteley  is  a witnesse.  I take  it  to  be  in  the  beginning  of  II. 
111.  tyme.  The  armes  in  the  seale  are  these,  6 piles  a can- 
tou^yarie.  I auu  this  morninge  goingc  to.  my  honoured  friend 
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Sir  Chr.  Hatton,  with  whom  I thinke  I shall  stay  a monthe. 
I intreate  you  to  see  for  what  more  deedes  or  other  things 
of  consequence  you  have  to  fill  me  with;  and  after  my  re- 
turne  I shall  be  bold  to  see  you.  Thus,  wishing  you  all 
healtli  and  prosperitye,  doe  with  my  best  respects  remem- 
bered, rest,  at  your  service, 

“ Wm.  Dugdale,  Blanch  Lyon.” 

This  great  Antiquary  was  also  visiting  his  said  friend  in 
May  preceding,  as  appears  by  his  neat  copy  of  a curious 
deed  before  me,  thus  inscribed:  “Ex  autographo,  penes 
Chr.  Hatton,  miln.  bain.  Maij.  3°,  1639.”  It  is  Robert  Earl 
of  Leicester’s  grant  to  the  monastery  of  Alcester,  in  War- 
wickshire, as  printed  in  the  Monasticon,  torn.  I.  p.  471. 
This  copy  contains  several  explanatory  notes,  by  Burton, 
of  places  in  Leicestershire,  &c. 

1798,  Dec.  S.  8. 


CXIII.  On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  by  Dr.  Russell. 
Mr.  Urban, 

II  AVING  remarked  that  several  of  your  correspondents 
have  solicited  information  concerning  the  Arabic  MSS.  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  now  in  England,  and 
finding  my  name  occasionally  introduced  with  that  of  Mr. 
Professor  White,  I sit  down  to  communicate  what  I know 
of  the  matter,  in  hopes  that  the  learned  Professor,  as  well  as 
others  who  have  it  in  their  power,  may  be  induced  to  an- 
swer the  queries  of  your  correspondent  in  a manner  much 
more  satisfactory. 

In  a note,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Aleppo,  l have  asserted,  “ that  the  Arabian  Tales,  a Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,  is  a scarce  book  at  Aleppo;  that, 
after  much  inquiry,  I found  only  two  volumes,  containing 
280  Nights,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  leave  to  have  a copy 
taken.  I was  shewn  (1771)  more  than  one  complete  copy 
in  the  Vatican  library ; and  one  at  Paris  in  the  King’s  libra- 
ry, said  also  to  be  complete.”  It  may  be  proper  to  add 
here,  that  what  is  said  of  the  Vatican  and  Parisian  MSS.  of 
which  I had  only  a transient  view,  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  librarians. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  M.  Gal  land’s  translation  con- 
tains 238  Nights;  in  the  succeeding  three  volumes,  each 
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story  proceeds  uninterruptedly.  The  repetition  of  the  Dia- 
logue between  the  two  sisters  at  the  beginning  and  conclu- 
sion of  each  Night,  which  is  continued  throughout  the  MS. 
was  intentionally  omitted  by  M.  Galland,  after  the  first 
volume. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  75th  Night,  with  some  slight 
variation  in  the  division  of  Nights,  the  MS.  and  the  transla- 
tion agree.  The  story  of  the  three  Calenders  terminates  in 
the  MS.  in  the  75th  Night;  in  the  translation,  in  the  69th. 

The  story  of  Sinbad,  which  occupies  from  the  70th  to  the 
9 1st  N ight  in  the  translation,  is  entirely  wanting  in  my  MS. 
the  story  of  three  Apples  following  immediately  that  of  the 
Calenders,  and  terminating  in  the  79th  Night;  whereas  in 
the  translation,  the  story  of  the  Apples  terminates  in  the 
93d  Night,  on  account  of  the  intervening  story  of  Sinbad. 

From  the  93d  Night  in  the  translation  (MS.  80)  to  the  210th 
(MS.  200)  the  stories,  with  little  variation,  proceed  in  the 
same  series  ; but  after  that  there  is  a total  deviation  from  the 
order  preserved  in  the  MS.;  for,  the  story  of  Noureddiu 
Aly,  which  in  the  MS.  is  continued  from  Night  200  to  229, 
does  not  appear  in  the  French  translation  till  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  volume,  and  is  followed  by  the  story  of  Bider 
Prince  of  Persia,  which  in  the  MS.  commences  in  the  229th 
Night,  and  ends  in  Night  272.  Part  of  the  story  of  Cama- 
ralzaman,  from  Night  272  to  281,  finishes  the  MS.  while 
that  story,  in  the  translation,  is  found  in  the  3d  volume, 
comprehended  in  17  Nights,  from  21  l to  228.  The  stories 
related  in  the  other  ten  Nights  of  that  volume  are  not  in  the 
MS. 

From  the  foregoing  detail,  there  seems  no  ground  to 
doubt  that  M.  Galland  translated  from  a copy  similar  to  the 
MS.  now  in  my  possession.  In  the  conduct  of  the  principal 
incidents,  as  well  as  in  the  termination  of  the  tales,  there 
is  no  material  disagreement.  The  variation  remarked  in  the 
division  of  the  Nights,  and  arrangement  of  the  stories,  may 
easily  be  accounted  for. 

In  general,  with  respect  to  the  translation,  no  doubt  great 
liberty,  in  accommodation  to  French  manners,  has  been 
taken  with  the  original.  A reason  for  omitting  the  stanzas 
and  elegies,  which  occur  so  frequently  throughout  the  MS. 
has  been  assigned  in  M.  Galland’s  Preface;  and  a few  scenes, 
too  licentiously  described  in  the  original,  have  with  propri- 
ety been  softened  or  suppressed  : but  other  descriptions, 
though  expressive  of  Oriental  costume , have  with  less  reason 
been  omitted,  particularly  two  Nights  in  vol.  II.  p.  155.  It 
may  be  remarked  also,  lhatM.  Galland  is  sometimes  exuberant 
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far  beyond  the  original,  and  inserts  in  the  narrative  what  i* 
rather  a commentary  for  the  European  reader,  than  suitable 
to  the  characters  of  the  drama. 

Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  excellent  Grammar,  has  observed, 
respecting  the  story  of  the  barber’s  fifth  brother,  “ that  the 
deviation  from  the  original  is  greater  than  even  a free  trans- 
lation seemed  to  require;”  a remark  which  may  justly  be 
extended  to  many  other  parts  of  the  translation,  after  every 
allowance  is  made  for  variation  in  the  MSS. 

The  MS.  from  which  Mr.  Richardson  translated  the  story 
of  Alnaschar,  must,  like  mine,  have  wanted  the  story  of 
Sinbad,  the  story  of  Alnaschar  beginning  in  both  MSS.  in 
the  162d  Night;  butin  M.  Galland’s  translation  (on  account, 
as  before  observed,  of  Sinbad’s  adventures  intervening)  it 
begins  in  the  176th  Night. 

In  a considerable  number  of  separate  tales  which  T collect- 
ed in  the  East,  I find  but  few  contained  in  M.  Galland’s 
translation.  Among  these  are  the  first  eight  Nights  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  with  this  variation,  that  the  fable  of  the  ass, 
the  ox,  and  the  labourer,  in  Galland’s,  vol.  I.  p.  25,  is  related 
by  the  third  old  man,  instead  of  a story  in  favour  of  the  mer- 
chant. These  eight  Nights  stand  under  the  title  of  the 
Merchant  and  the  Genie;  but  the  narrative  is  uninterrupted, 
and  without  any  intimation  whence  it  was  borrowed.  There 
is  another  story,  under  the  title  of  the  Khalit  and  the  Fish- 
erman, a fragment  much  abridged  and  mutilated,  evidently 
also  from  the  Arabian  Nights;  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment. There  is  one  more,  “ The  story  of  the  fair  Persian” 
(Galland,  vol.  IV.);  which,  though  rather  more  full,  agrees 
in  general  with  the  MS.  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  but  is  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  mention  of  coffee,  which  I do  not 
recollect  meeting  with  in  any  part  of  the  Arabian  Nights; 
the  genuine  tales  being  probably  of  an  older  date  than  the 
introduction  of  the  use  of  coffee  into  Arabia. 

I suspect,  therefore,  this  last  circumstance,  as  well  as 
some  introduced  by  way  of  amplification  in  other  places, 
to  be  modern  additions;  and  this  the  rather,  from  having  re- 
marked that,  in  copies  made  from  my  own  MS.  the  scribes 
were  little  scrupulous  in  abridging  descriptions,  changing 
words,  and  adding  decorations,  as  fancy  happened  to  lead  ; 
a licence  not  assumed  in  MSS.  of  serious  import,  which  are 
always  carefully  compared  and  corrected. 

In  respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  pub- 
lished in  1792,  I find,  in  my  miscellaneous  collection 
abovementioned,  the  three  first  stories  in  the  first  volume; 
the  third  story  in  the  second;  and  the  first  and  thirteenth  ot 
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the  third  volume.  They  are  totally  unconnected,  have 
each  their  distinct  preface,  and  may  very  possibly  belong 
to  the  large  collection  mentioned  by  M.  Galland.  On  the 
supposition  of  the  French  translation  being  made  from  MSS. 
not  very  different  from  mine,  the  liberty  assumed  of  ampli- 
fication seems  to  me,  on  a cursory  perusal,  far  to  exceed 
that  of  M.  Galland  in  his  version  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Yours,  &.c. 

17 99,  Feb.  ' p.  11. 


CXIV.  Dissertation  on  Accents. 

Mr.  Urban,  IVadham  College , Oxford , June  2S. 

“ Qui  cavet,  nc  decipiatur,  vix  caret,  cum  etiam  cavet; 

Etiam  cum  cavisse  ratus  est,  stepe  is  cautor  captus  est.” 

Plaut.  Capt.  A.  2r.  s.  2. 

I KNOW  few  subjects  of  classical  inquiry  upon  which  we 
have  attained  to  less  certainty,  than  the  doctrine  of  accent 
and  quantity;  and  yet  there  are  probably  few  subjects  more 
interesting  to  the  accomplished  scholar.  Accent  and  quan- 
tity are  generally  presumed  to  be  things  totally  different  in 
themselves;  but  there  are  not  wanting  critics,  and  those  of 
high  name,  who  doubt,  this  complete  difference.  Accents 
are  these;  the  acute,  and  the  grave,  simple  signs  of  sound; 
and  the  circumflex,  compounded  of  both.  The  two  first 
are  frequently  placed  upon  short  syllables  without  altering 
their  quantity.  Yet  how  this  should  in  reality  be  the  case, 
I cannot  readily  comprehend. 

A short  syllable  is,  by  custom  and  authority,  pronounced 
in  as  short  a time  as  is  consistent  with  distinction  of  sound. 
It  therefore,  a note  of  accent  make  any  alteration  in  such 
a syllable,  what,  I would  ask,  must  the  alteration  be? 
Certainly  not  to  accelerate  the  pronunciation.  But  it  will 
possibly  be  objected,  that,  though  accents  do  not  accelerate 
the  pronunciation,  yet  they  evidently  increase  the  tone  and 
energy  ol  the  syllable.  But  can  the  tone  and  energy  of  a 
short  syllable  be  increased  without  increasing  the  time?  if 
any  learned  reader  will  try  the  experiment,  1 believe  lie 
will  find  the  undertaking  somewhat  difficult. 

1 here  are  many  words  in  the  learned  languages  of  which 
the  modern  pronunciation  appears  to  be  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  quantity.  For  reasons  well  known  to 
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scholars,  the  accent  cannot  with  propriety  be  thrown  farther 
back  than  the  antepenukima  even  in  the  longest  words. 
This,  in  polysyllables,  will  often  occasion  the  stress  or  ele- 
vation of  the  voice  to  be  placed  upon  those  members  of  a 
word  which  are  by  nature  or  position  short. 

In  the  words  Pontificcs , Ilermione , Urceolus , Filiohis, 
and,  indeed,  all  others  consisting  of  a choriambic  under  one 
combination,  accent  and  quantity  are  worse  friends  than 
becotneth  such  near  neighbours.  The  following  passage  of 
Juvenal  places  the  stress  of  the  sound  upon  a short  syllable. 

“ Frigida  circuniagunt  pigri  sarraca  Bootae.” 

Sat.  V.  1.  23. 

Again,  in  Virgil*,  we  find, 

s‘  Emicat  Euryalus , et  munere  victor  amici.” 

JEn.  V.l.  337. 

Similar  instances  every  where  abound.  What  shall  we 
say  then?  Does  the  accent  upon  a short  syllable  produce 
any  variation  in  the  time?  And,  if  so,  in  what  consists  the 
essential  difference  between  accent  and  quantity  ? This  is  a 
question  much  easier  to  propose  than  to  answer. 

Port  Royal  Grammar  upon  the  Latin  tongue,  and  Dr. 
Forster  upon  Greek  accent,  are  critics  of  unexceptionable 
merit;  and  yet  observe  how  widely  they  differ  upon  this 
subject.  The  former  says,  “ As  accents  were  invented  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  mark  the  tone  of  the  voice,  they 
are  therefore,  no  sign  of  the  quantityf  of  syllables, 


* How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  following  contradictory  quantities  of  the 
same  verb,  from  high  authority  ? 1 fear  we  must  have  recourse  to  that  power* 
fut  classic  lever,  a licence,  to  remove  the  difficulty. 

“ Stridere  apes  utero,  ct  ruptis  effervere  costis.” 

Georg.  IV.  1.  556. 

“ Cogaris,  pressoque  diu  stridere  molari.” 

Juv.  Sat.  V 1.  160. 

•\  This  reasoning  appears  close  and  conclusive;  yet  if  we  examine  it  at- 
tentively, we  shall  discover,  1 think,  a latent  fallacy.  As  the  profound  and 
excellent  author  elsewhere  admits  a variation  of  time,  conformable  with  ac- 
cent, amongst  those  syllables  that  are  marked  short,  may  not  the  same 
variation  also  exist  amongst  those  that  are  marked  long?  In  polysyllables, 
where  the  penultiina  is  long,  the  accent,  In'  observes,  lies  upon  it:  but  in 
similar  words,  where  both  penultiina  and  antepenult ima  are  short,  the  accent 
is  placed  upon  the  antcpenultimn,  because  two  short  syllables  are  equivalent 
to  one  long  one.  Here  then  the  accent  is  placed  according  to  time;  if  not 
according  to  the  outward  measure,  certainly  according  to  the’iuward  com- 
putation. 
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whether  long  or  short ; which  is  evidently  proved,  because 
a word  may  have  several  long  syllables,  and  yet  it  shall  have 
but  one  accent;  as,  on  the  contrary,  it  maybe  composed 
entirely  of  short  ones,  and  yet  shall  have  its  accent,  as 
“ Asia,  Dominus,”  &c.  P.  R."b.  II.  p.  54. 

The  latter  thus  expresses  himself,  p.  67;  “No  man  can 
read  prose  or  verse  according  to  both  accent  and  quantity; 
for  every  accent,  if  it  is  any  thing , must  give  some  stress  to 
the  syllable  upon  which  it  is  placed;  and  every  stress  that 
is  laid  upon  a syllable,  must  necessarily  give  some  extent  to 
it:  tor, every  elevation  of  the  voice  implieth  time,  and  time  is 
quantity.  Opts  t ovu  tugicrxETai,  are  -royo?  j£goi/H,” 

MS.  Bib.  Reg.  Ang.  p.  2. 

i o be  plain,  then,  there  is  much  weight  in  the  last  argu- 
ment;  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Forster,  although  made 
upon  Greek  accent,  are,  in  many  instances,  applicable  to 
Latin.  And  here  let  us  not  conceive  that  the  present  is  a 
mere  question  of  words,  and  therefore  undeserving  of  no- 
tice; since,  upon  a just  knowledge  of  the  beauties*  of  pro- 
nunciation depends  much  of  that  exquisite  pleasure  which 
we  derive  from  polite  literature.  If  we  may  judge  of  the 
difficulty  of  any  accomplishment  by  the  rarity  of  its  attain- 
ment, to  pronounce  Latin  is  more  difficult  than  to  translate  it. 
for  one  person  who  can  read  it  correctly,  even  according  to 
present  rules,  we  find  about  five  who  can  translate  it  so." 

To  what  shall  we  attribute  this  defect?  Shall  we  say  that 
men,  considering  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  as  a secondary 
and  inferior  acquisition,  pay  all  their  attention  to  the  con- 
struing of  it;  as  we  sometimes  meet  with  great  writers  who 
cannot  spell ? But  what  is  more  unworkmanlike,  or  inele- 
gant, than  to  see  scholars  by  profession  stumble  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Muses?  And  herein,  I think,  consists  one 
advantage,  amongst  many,  of  public  schools;  namely,  that 
in  such  seminaries  boys  are  well  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  quantity,  although  by  some  they  have  been  thought  to 
spend  too  much  time  upon  this  pursuit. 

Our  rules  of  quantity  give  us,  accurately  enough,  the 


* As  we  politely  accommodated  our  continental  neighbours  by  adopting 
anno  1 l5'2>  tllelr  method  of  reckoning  time,  so  of  late  we  seem  disposed  to 
accommodate  them  still  farthe  r,  by  adopting,  in  part,  then  method  of  pro- 
nouncing Latin.  Hus  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  full  and  open  enunciation 
commonly  given  to  the  vowel  A.  We  are  told  of  Milton,  that  he  affected  the 
foreign  pronunciation;  and  was  accustomed  to  observe,  that  “ to  road  Latin 
with  an  English  mouth  is  as  ill  a hearing  as  low  French.”  Lives  of  the  Poets 
vol.  I.  p,  174. 
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proportion  of  sound  that  syllables  bear  to  each  other  in  ih<; 
two  extremes  of  long  and  short ; but  this  knowledge  will 
not  give  us  the  general  time.  They  teach  us  that  two  short 
syllables  are  equivalent  to  one  long  one;  but  can  we  hence 
collect,  whether  the  whole  movement  was  quick  or  slow, 
the  tone  variable  or  monotonous  ? 

Port  Royal  conceives,  and  with  great  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  the  discriminating  cars  of  the  Romans  were 
not  contented  with  the  present  arrangement  of  long  and 
short  syllables  only,  but  that  they  had  an  intermediate  mea- 
sure, consisting  of  a time  and  half,  upon  which  the  accent 
in  polysyllables*  often  lay.  He  farther  observes,  that  there 
was  a considerable  distinction  in  pronunciation  between  syl- 
lables short  by  nature  and  short  by  position.  As  the  mattef 
at  present  stands,  it  does  not  appear  that  learners  derive 
any  material  advantage  from  mere  accents.  The  compound 
4 may  indeed  be  of  some  service,  because  it  is  now  con- 
nected with  quantity ; but  the  grave  and  the  acute  seem  but 
little  to  facilitate  true  pronunciation.  In  autographs  or  MSS. 
they  are  rarely  used,  and  readers  find  no  great  loss  of  them. 

What  then,  the  intelligent  reader  will  observe,  do  you 
altogether  reject  the  use  of  accents,  so  generally  received? 
And  would  you  reduce  pronunciation  to  one  dull  monotony  ? 
Certainly  not;  although  I conceive,  with  submission,  that 
accents,  as  they  are  now  managed,  may  in  some  cases  b<j 
nugatory,  and  in  some  detrimental.  I would  distinguish, 
however,  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  these  modern  signs 
of  sound,  and  would  assign  to  them  their  proper  merit.  It 
is  true,  I believe,  that  accents,  by  encroaching  on  quantity , 
may  enable  a judicious  Latin  reader  to  introduce  some  slight 
distinction  into  the  sound  of  his  voice  ? but  it  is  also  true, 
that  they  are  highly  inadequate  to  convey  to  us  any  just, 
conception  of  the  variety,  the  richness^  and  the  extreme 


# Is  it  lawful  to  suggest,  without  offending  Latin  ears,  that,  strictly  speak- 
jug,  there  can  be  nosueh  thing  as  a poly  syllabic  consisting  wholly  ol  short  feet, 

o « o o oovw  wuoo  « o o o 
that  is,  of  fret  of  equal  times  ? Danaides,  Periphrasis,  Hominibus,  Qpiparus. 
In  pronouncing  a word  of  many  syllables,  it  has  been  observed  that  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  foundation  for  the  voice  to  rest  on ; to  which  point 
ot  support  all  the  other  parts  of  the  sound  recur,  as  to  a common  centre. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  to  consider  any  syllable  as  absolutely  long,  which  the 
poets  have  agreed  to  consider  as  short,  would  be  to  contradict  their  authority; 
and  to  fall  into  latul  heresy.  What,  therefore,  remains  in  this  merciless  dilem- 
ma between  accent  aud  quantity,  but  to  agree  with  P.  R.  respecting  the  inter- 
mediate measure  of  a time  and  half?  Upon  these  grounds  we  shall  treat  on? 
polysyllables  and  ehoriainbics  handsomely ; and  nut,  like  Hays,  having 
'Jttruouced  them  on  the  stage,  leave  them.to  get  off  ugaiu  as' they  can. 
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accuracy,  of  tone  and  time,  with  which  the  Romans,  we  are 
informed,  pronounced  their  language. 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  our  first  proposition, 
namely,  that  accents  in  some  cases  are  nugatory,  and  in 
some  detrimental.  They  are  nugatory,  then,  when  they 
are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  excite  attention,  and  so  teach 
nothing.  They  are  detrimental  where  they  tend  to  intro- 
duce confusion  into  the  minds  of  learners,  or  lead  them  to 
make  false  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  useful 
where  they  come  in  aid  of  quantity;  they  are  useful  where 
they  serve  to  distinguish  one  word  from  another,  spelt  in  the 
same  manner,  or  different  inflexions  of  the  same  verb. 
They  are  also  useful  where  they  serve  to  mark  prepositions 
and  adverbs. 

1800,  July. 


Wenman  Langton. 
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I.  The  Causes  of  Dreams. 

Mr.  Urban,  Whitby,  Dec.  26,  1753. 

Dreams  are  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
the  human  frame  ; they  are  by  some,  perhaps,  too  little,  by 
others  too  much,  regarded:  some  are  continually  torturing 
them  into  meaning,  and  converting  them  into  presages  and 
predictions,  whilst  others  utterly  slight  them  as  the  caprici- 
ous workings  of  a wanton  fancy  let  loose  front  the  restraints 
of  reason  and  judgment. 

There  are  persons,  and  those  of  no  inconsiderable  note 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  who  have  maintained,  that  dreams 
are  not  the  creatures  of  our  owm  fancy,  nor  the  ellects  of  the 
operation  of  our  own  minds;  but  the  suggestions  and  infusions 
of  spiritual  beings  which  surround  us.  They  say,  that  the 
soul  cannot  think  or  act  without  being  conscious  of  its  think- 
ing and  acting,  and  as  all  the  various  scenes  and  adventures 
which  present  themselves  in  sleep  seem  to  us  to  be  external 
and  not  our  own  production,  it  is  therefore  impossible  that 
it  should.  They  urge  further,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  the 
soul  should  take  pleasure  in  tormenting  itself,  and  yet  in 
dreams  we  are  often  tossed,  or  pursued  by  mad  bulls  or 
wild  beasts;  we  fall  over  precipices,  sink  in  rivers,  and  are 
involved  in  a variety  of  distresses  as  exquisitely  afflictive 
for  the  time  they  last  as  if  they  were  real.  To  the  first  of 
these  arguments  it  may  be  answ  ered,  that  every  thought  is 
not  attended  with  consciousness;  every  one  who  has  been 
absent,  or  in  a reverie,  knows  that  we  often  think  without 
reflecting  that  we  do  so  ; we  fall  into  trains  of  thought  and 
eagerly  pursue  them  a long  time,  w ithout  attending  to  tine 
objects  about  us,  or  reflecting  upon  the  operations  of  ouf 
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minds;  and  if  we  are  thus  unconscious  and  unreflecting 
when  we  are  awake,  our  unconsciousness  in  dreaming,  when 
all  sensation  is  suspended,  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  can  be  no  objection  to  the  opinion,  that  dreams  are  the 
productions  of  our  own  minds.  As  to  the  other  argument 
drawn  from  the  improbability  of  our  tormenting  ourselves 
with  frightful  images,  it  will  have  no  weight  with  those  who 
consider  how  apt  our  waking  thoughts  are  to  rove  arid 
wander,  and  that  we  are  so  far  from  having  an  absolute 
command  over  them,  that,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  they  will 
often  run  out  upon  unpleasing,  and  even  horrid  and  terrible 
subjects. 

Dr.  Cheync,  I think,  somewhere  gives  us  a less  excep-. 
tionable  rationale  of  dreaming:  he  contends,  that  all  dream- 
ing is  imperfect  and  confused  thinking,  and  that  there  are 
various  degrees  of  it  between  sound  sleep,  and  being  broad 
awake  ; conscious  regular  thinking  and  not  thinking  at  all, 
being  the  two  extremes,  and  that  in  proportion  as  we  incline 
to  waking  or  to  sound  sleep,  we  dream  more  or  less ; and 
our  dreams  are  more  wild,  extravagant  and  confused,  or 
more  rational  and  consistent.  And  indeed  the  Dr.  seems  to 
have  truly  explained  the  phenomenon  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept in  supposing  the  soul  not  to  think  or  dream  at  all  in 
sound  sleep,  for  l imagine  that  in  sound  sleep  the  memory 
and  reflective  powers  of  the  soul  are  so  locked  up,  or  rather 
so  clouded  and  impeded  by  the  indisposition  and  relaxation 
of  the  bodily  organs,  that  when  we  awake  we  cannot  recol- 
lect the  least,  traces  of  the  images  which  the  soul  amuses 
herself  with  it  that  juncture.  Although  1 cannot  be  of  opi- 
nion with  the  celebrated  Des  Cartes,  that  extension  is  the 
essence  of  matter,  yet  1 cannot  but  agree  with  him,  that 
thought,  if  not  the  essence,  is  at  least  essential  to  spirit, 
and  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  though  she  is  not  always 
conscious  of,  nor  always  reflects  upon,  her  thoughts. 

The  soul  and  body  being  strictly  united,  mutually  affect 
and  act  upon  each  other,  and  we  And  that  the  powers  of  the 
soul  are  more  or  less  vigorous,  in  proportion  as  the  humours 
of  the  body  are  healthy  or  morbid.  A proper  tone  and 
vigour  in  the  corporeal  organs  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  perfect  exertion  and  operation  of  the  powers  of  the  soul; 
but  that  particular  disposition  of  the  solids  and  fluids  which 
inclines  to  sleep,  impairs  this  tone,  relaxes  tho  whole  cor- 
poreal system,  and  superinduces  a certain  cloudiness,  in- 
dolence, and  inactivity  on  the  soul.  The  more  this  sopori- 
fic disposition  prevails,  the  more  the  soul  is  indisposed  to 
thinking,  and  clogged  and  impeded  in  her  operations:  and 
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as  the  exertion  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind  requires 
more  vigorous  efforts,  so  vve  find  that  these  are  the  powers 
affected  and  suspended  by  sleep  ; judgment,  memory,  re- 
flection, and  consciousness,  gradually  ceasing,  and  the  ima- 
gination alone  being  left  awake;  which  active  faculty,  be- 
ing indeed  the  power  of  thinking  and  forming  ideas,  is  not 
to  be  overpowered  or  suspended,  for  the  soul  must  always 
necessarily  think,  although  she  may  be  so  disturbed  or  re- 
strained by  the  impressions  of  matter,  as  not  to  be  always 
capable  of  arranging  her  thoughts,  and  reflecting  and 
reasoning  upon  them.  The  state  of  the  soul  in  sleep,  there- 
fore, seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  weakest  proof  of  her  immor- 
tality and  excellence.  Sleep  is  justly  observed  to  be  the 
image  of  death,  and  this  temporary  death,  we  see,  does  not 
destroy  the  power  of  thinking;  the  soul  indeed  seems  to  be 
deprived  of  her  nobler  faculties,  but  that  is  only  caused  by 
the  still  subsisting  union  between  her  and  the  sleeping  body, 
which  clogs  and  renders  her  less  active  and  powerful.  But 
were  the  death  rendered  perfect  and  complete  by  the  dis- 
solution of  this  union,  and  the  soul  quite  disincumbered, 
then  we  might  expect  that  she  would  not  only  exert  all  her 
present  faculties  with  inconceivable  vigour,  but  perhaps 
find  new  powers  to  which  she  is  now  quite  a stranger.  Her 
nobler  faculties  are  impeded  by  the  indisposition  of  the 
bodily  organs,  and  suspended  by  her  union  with  them  whilst 
they  are  in  a dead  and  torpid  state,  and  rise  in  perfection 
and  vigour  according  as  her  material  fetters  less  incumber 
and  sit  lighter  upon  her. 

In  the  argument  I have  considered  dreaming  in  general 
as  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  as  indeed  I 
believe  it  is,  but  I do  not  absolutely  deny  that  dreams  may 
sometimes  be  suggested  by  superior  spiritual  beings.  The 
properest  time  for  such  impressions,  or  infusions,  is  certainly 
when  the  soul  is  not  conscious,  nor  under  her  own  command, 
her  powers  suspended,  and  her  most  vigilant  and  discerning 
centinels  asleep.  The  famous  Sy  11a,  a man  not  at  all  ad- 
dicted to  superstition,  gave  great  credit  to  dreams;  we  have 
instances  ol  several  extraordinary  dreams  in  holy  writ,  and 
we  find  all  antiquity  paid  a great  regard  to  them.  But 
such  predictive  inspired  dreams  must  be  very  rare,  they 
must  be  also  rational  and  consistent,  and  the  impressions 
strong  and  lively,  therefore  easily  distinguishable  from 
others,  and  not  needing  interpretation ; so  that  those  instances 
should  afford  no  encouragement  to  a weak  and  superstitious 
anxiety  and  solicitude  about  every  idle  fancy  that  passes 
though  our  heads  in  sleep,  nor  induce  us  to  pay  any  regard 
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to  the  ridiculous  and  dreaming  rules  given  by  Artemidorus 
and  other  profound  personages,  for  the  interpretation  of 
dreams. 

1754,  Jan. 


II.  Joy  and  Grief  in  Dreams,  why  superior  to  reality. 

Mr.  Urban, 

T HE  following  speculations  may,  perhaps,  not  be  thought 
unworthy  of  insertion  in  a Magazine,  which,  in  the  diversity 
of  its  contents,  appears  to  embrace  every  possible  subject 
of  research. 

That  we  are  frequently  affected  in  a much  more  lively 
manner  with  joy  and  grief  in  our  dreams  than  we  ever  expe- 
rienced when  awake,  is  a fact  sufficiently  notorious.  There 
is  often  a peculiar  glow  of  colouring  in  our  raptures,  and  in 
our  distresses,  in  these  imaginary  scenes,  which  no  power 
of  language  can  describe,  nor  any  situation  in  actual  life 
realize.  Few  persons,  I believe,  Sir,  have  ever  passed 
through  life  without  making  this  reflection.  Philosophers,  1 
know',  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
by  supposing,  that  the  soul  in  sleep,  being  more  abstracted 
front  the  body,  is  more  open  to  those  liner  sensibilities 
which  the  grossness  of  our  material  organs  either  totally  ex- 
tinguishes, or  considerably  deadens,  when  we  are  awake : 
but,  I must  confess.  Sir,  the  errors,  the  follies,  the  absurd- 
ities, of  dreams,  are  such,  that  I cannot  draw  any  inference 
from  the  superior  perfection  of  the  soul  in  that  state,  to  ex- 
plain any  phenomenon  whatever.  An  intelligent  friend, 
with  whom  I was  conversing  on  the  subject,  has  given  a 
much  more  easy,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  satisfactory, 
solution  of  the  question.  <£  When  we  are  awake,’’  says  he, 
“we  are  never  entirely  occupied  with  the  object  before  us; 
we  are  either  looking  back  on  the  past,  or  forward  to  the 
future ; and  our  attention  is  always,  in  some  degree,  more 
or  less,  diverted  from  the  direct  impression  of  the  moment; 
but,  in  sleep,  both  memory  and  foresight  are  extinguished; 
we  are  solely  occupied  with  the  object  before  us;  and  we 
receive  from  that  object  the  full  impression  it  is  capable  of 
producing  on  our  minds.” 

There  are  not  wanting  a variety  of  topics  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  this  opinion  of  my  friend.  Supposing  the  natural 
acuteness  of  feeling  the  same,  a man  possesses  sensibility 
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in  proportion  as  he  is  abstracted  from  the  cares  of  life.  A 
man  immersed  in  business  or  pleasure  can  never  be  a man 
of  sensibility.  The  man  of  sensibility  is,  if  I may  say  so,  in 
a state  of  perpetual  dream ; he  lives  and  acts  in  a world  of 
his  own  creation;  and  attends  to  external  circumstances 
little  more  than  as  they  coincide  with  his  internal  system* — 
He  feels  more  than  other  men  on  particular  subjects,  be- 
cause he  feels  on  other  subjects  less.  The  effect  of  ebriety 
is  to  make  us  forgetful  of  the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future: 
in  this  state  we  are  particularly  open  to  the  impression  of 
the  moment;  those  impressions  are  generally  pleasurable, 
and  a state  of  moderate  intoxication  is  a state  of  jollity:  but 
we  are  highly  susceptible  on  these  occasions  of  grief  as  well 
as  of  joy,  and  the  most  affecting  scenes  I ever  witnessed 
have  taken  place  after  a free  circulation  of  the  bottle.  Mad- 
ness, Sir, — that  most  dreadful  and  tremendous  calamity 
which  afflicts  the  human  species — madness  appears  often  to 
arise  from  excess  of  sensibility.  A man  of  high  and  acute 
feelings  is  deeply  struck  with  some  momentous  event;  he 
broods  over  it  day  and  night;  his  mind  at  length  becomes 
totally  occupied  and  possessed  with  this  idea  ; and  we  be- 
hold him  a maniac.  I speak.  Sir,  from  observation.  That 
there  are  “ in  madness  joys  which  none  but  madmen  know”, 
has  been  affirmed  by  one  who  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  sensations  of  that  frightful  malady  ; and  I believe  him. 
There  appear,  too,  to  be  sorrows  and  anguish  in  that  state, 
which  no  sound  imagination  can  conceive. 

I will  not  at  present,  Mr.  Urban,  occupy  any  more  of 
your  time.  The  subject  on  which  I have  touched,  appears 
to  me  as  a matter  of  mere  curiosity,  extremely  interesting; 
if  you  and  your  readers  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  I may 
possibly  resume  it  on  some  future  occasion. 

* Yours,  & c. 

1793,  May.  T.  C. 


III.  Effects  of  Imagination  on  Pregnant  Women  disproved.  In  a 
Letter  from  an  eminent  Physician  to  a married  Lady. 

Madam, 

You  remember  how  much  I astonished  you,  the  other 
day,  by  calling  in  question  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  ima- 
gination in  pregnant  women.  You  told  me,  you  had  not 
supposed,  till  then,  there  was  a man  living  who  doubted  so 
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notorious  a fact.  You  thought  it  had  never  been  denied 
that  a fright,  a longing,  and  various  other  passions  of  the  mo- 
ther, would  affect  the  embryo  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce 
a deformity,  or  preternatural  appearance,  in  some  one  part  of 
its  body.  At  the  same  time  you  declared,  how  happy  it 
would  make  you,  and  many  other  women,  could  1 explode 
this  prejudice,  if  it  were  a prejudice,  for  that  you  were  al- 
most afraid  to  stir  abroad,  lest  some  strange  object  should 
injure  your  offspring  ; and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  term  of 
Vour  pregnancy,  was  on  this  account,  a state  of  uneasiness 
and  apprehension.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  this 
Anxiety,  I shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  almost  universality  of  the  opinion,  it  is  one  of 
the  superstitious  of  ancient  times,  and  has  no  better  authority 
for  its  support  than  prescription. 

The  histories  of  monstrous  births,  where  the  imperfection 
or  deformity  is  ascribed  to  some  affection  of  the  mother, 
are  numberless  ; and  indeed  so  authenticated,  that  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  powerof  imagination  will  triumphantly  tell  you, 
facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  that  all  reasoning  is  sophis- 
try, when  opposed  to  facts : but  the  answer  to  this  kind  of 
argument  is,  that  experience  shews  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain a fact;  and  that,  when  we  coolly  and  carefully  examine 
the  truth  of  reputed  facts,  they  are  often  discovered  to  have 
been  advanced  through  hastiness  and  credulity,  and  to  have 
been  perpetuated  through  ignorance  and  servility.  Tt  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  fashion  of  scrutinizing  into  facts,  that 
the  arts  and  sciences  have  made  a greater  progress  within  these 
last  two  centuries,  than  they  had  done  the  preceding  two 
thousand  years.  Upon  this  principle,  therfore,  I shall  in- 
quire into  the  credibility  of  those  histories;  and,  if  I can  de- 
monstrate, that  they  are  incredible,  you  will  then  grant, 
that  these  boasted  facts  are  either  innocent  delusions,  or 
downright  impostures. 

The  productions  of  nature,  in  the  several  classes  both  of 
living  and  inanimate  things,  are  not  all  equally  perfect.  We 
see  in  birds,  beasts,  and  plants,  every  now’ and  then,  an  ir- 
regular or  preternatural  formation  ; but  when  the  accident 
happens  to  the  human  species,  an  opinion  has  been  adopted, 
that  a fright,  or  some  other  affection  of  the  mother,  in  the 
course  of  her  pregnancy,  has  wrought  the  change.  They 
mean,  if  they  mean  any  tiling,  that  at  the  instant  the  mother 
received  the  impression,  the  child  was  of  the  natural 
form,  but,  by  the  power  of  her  imagination,  the  structure 
of  the  parts  was  that  moment  altered,  and  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance either  suddenly  or  gradually,  with  which  the  clidd 
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Vas  born.  They  must  conceive,  that  thfc  infant  who  is  born 
with  a large  discolouration  on  any  part  of  its  skin,  had,  be- 
fore the  discolouration  took  place,  a fair  skin  : that  the  child 
who  is  born  with  six  toes,  had  originally  but  five;  and  again 
that  the  child  who  is  born  with  one  leg,  or  one  arm,  had  ori- 
ginally two;  and  so  of  every  other  preternatural  appearance, 
whether  it  be  an  increase  or  defect  of  the  parts  of  the  body. 

Now,  Madam,  to  shorten  my  letter  as  much  as  possible, 
I shall  single  out  a case,  from  the  many  narratives  publish- 
ed in  favour  of  that  opinion  ; and,  by  exposing  the  absurd- 
itv  of  this  one  example,  you  will  infer,  that  all  the  other 
wonderful  stories  of  the  same  kind,  are  equally  absurd.  It 
has  been  alleged,  that  a lady  advanced  live  or  six  months, 
in  her  pregnancy,  has  been  so  terrified  by  a beggar’s  thrust- 
ing suddenly  the  stump  of  an  amputated  arm  into  hercoach, 
that  the  child,  of  which  she  was  afterwards  brought  to  bed, 
was  born  with  a stump  of  an  arm,  resembling  that  of  the. 
beggar. 

JBe  so  good  to  pause  here  awhile,  and  consider  what  an 
operation  must  be  performed  to  work  this  effect.  A child 
at  the  term  of  five  or  six  months,  is  of  a considerable  bulk, 
and  the  arm  itself  not  small.  This  arm  must  drop  oil  by  the. 
power  of  imagination  ; there  must  be  no  blood  lost  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  child,  and  the  wound  must  be  heal- 
ed before  the  birth.  Does  not  the  mere  stating  this  propo- 
sition expose  its  ridiculousness  ? I am  almost  ashamed  to. 
urge  any  other  reasons  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  it;  but 
shall  observe,  for  argument's  sake,  that,  admitting  a limb 
conld  drop  oil'  by  the  force  of  fancy,  it  still  would  remain 
with  the  mother,  till  the  delivery  ; the  bones,  at  least, 
Would  not  putrify  and  waste  away,  though  the  flesh  should  :• 
but  it  was  never  pretended,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that  any 
part  of  the  limb  was  found  by  the  midwife  ; and,  what  is  also, 
worthy  of  observing,  the  stumps  of  all  such  imperfect  limbs 
have  a smooth  skin,  which  plainly  evinces  they  were,  front 
their  first  formation,  of  the  same  figure;  for,  had  there 
been  a wound,  there  would  have  been  a scar,  and  scars  are 
very  distinguishable  from  sound  skin. 

Perhaps  you  will  reply,  that,  in  the  instance  I have  quo- 
ted, they  committed  a mistake  who  ascribed  such  an  event 
to  such  a cause;  but  that,  probably,  though  the  power  pf 
imagination  cannot  work  on  the  large  limbs  such  great 
effects,  still  it  may  on  the  less.  In  answer  to  this  suppo- 
sition, 1 must  inform  you,  that  the  histories  of  this  kind 
stand  upon  the  same  foundation,  and  arc  equally  well  attest- 
ed with  any  of  the  others,  which  may  appear  less  marvellous ; 
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anti  if  the  evidence  of  the  one  he  given  np,  the  evidence 
for  the  rest  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Besides,  Madam,  a 
philosopher  will  instruct  you,  that  what  seems  in  your  eves 
little  and  simple,  is  as  wonderful,  in  its  organization,  as  things 
of  a larger  scale ; that  to  add  a sixth  finger,  or  a sixth  toe,  to 
a child,  is  as  great  an  instance  of  a miraculous  power,  as  to 
add  two  or  three  legs,  or  two  or  three  arms : therefore  you 
may  be  assured,  all  the  metamorphoses  said  to  be  wrought 
during  pregnancy,  are  equally  practicable,  and  equally  true. 

I believe  there  is  no  defect  more  frequent  than  that  of  the 
hare  lip,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  a woman  who  has  a 
child  with  that  deformity,  does  not  endeavour  to  recollect 
she  either  longed  for  a hare,  or  was  frightened  by  a hare,  or 
saw  somebody  with  a hare  lip,  no  matter  which.  A woman, 
already  prepossessed  there  must  have  been  some  such  cause, 
is  not  long  at  a loss;  her  memory*,  or  her  prejudice,  soon 
furnishes  her  with  a fact,  and  the  instance  of  this  child  is 
added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  forgeries  and  false  facts. 

Discolourations,  or  spots  on  the  skin,  another  veryr  com- 
mon appearance,  are  fondly  resembled,  by  some  people,  to 
certain  fruits.  I do  not  mean  to  enter  particularly  into  the 
consideration  of  this  article  ; and  should  not  have  mentioned 
it,  but  to  expose  the  great  propensity  there  is  in  the  world 
to  uphold  one  piece  of  superstition  by  another.  You  must 
have  heard,  how  much  it  is  believed,  that  these  spots  grow 
vivid,  as  the  respective  fruits  they  are  said  to  resemble, 
ripen;  and  afterwards  fade  away  during  the  winter  season  : 
now  though  the  assertion  be  false,  and  the  falshood  very 
palpable,  yet  credulity  has  hitherto  prevailed  over  truth,  at 
least  amongst  the  vulgar. 

The  preternatural  configuration  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
is  a much  more  frequent  phenomenon  than  the  generality  of 
mankind  imagine  : the  deviations  on  the  external  parts  only, 
are  the  objects  of  their  contemplation;  but  anatomists  know, 
that  the  internal  parts  are  likewise  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
orders. To  take  one  example  out  of  a hundred  : it  has  been 
observed,  in  the  dissection  of  a body,  that,  instead  of  two 
kidneys,  nature  has  only  bestowed  one,  which  she  has  en- 
larged, and  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  back-bone.  In 
this  instance,  where  the  variation  was  imperceptible,  till 
the  death  of  the  subject,  1 will  be  bold  to  say,  that  the 
mother  never  suggested  any  frights  or  longings  as  the  cause 
of  that  effect;  and  yet  the  case  was  as  extraordinary  as 
where  that,  plea  is  advanced.  Again,  it  happens  that  these 
preternatural  productions  occur  equally  amongst  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  as  much  amongst 
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those  who  have  never  pretended  to  assign  a cause,  as 
amongst  the  credulous,  who  never  want  one.  If  then  we 
grant  it  to  be  sometimes  an  event  of  nature,  why  should  we 
doubt  that  it  is  not  always  so  ? Do  we  not  smile,  when  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  seriously  says,  in  the  Spectator,  that  he 
does  not  believe  Moll  White  had  any  hand  in  the  high  wind, 
which  blew  down  one  end  of  his  barn?  Storms,  we  know, 
are  events  that  must  and  do  arise  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  ; and  therefore  we  laugh  when  weak  people  suppose 
they  are  sometimes  raised  by  witches  and  conjurers. — ■ 
Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  equally  unphilosophical 
to  admit,  that  irregularities  in  the  formation  of  a child, 
are  sometimes  events  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
and  at  other  times  are  brought  about  by  a cause  so 
very  disproportionate  to  the  elfect : I may  justly  say  dis- 
proportionate, since  a knife  and  a saw,  or  a hammer  and 
chisel,  seem  requisite  for  the  operation,  in  some  of  the 
instances  I have  alluded  to. 

I have  before  hinted,  that  not  only  in  the  animal,  but  also 
in  the  vegetable  world,  there  is  a variety  of  preternatural 
productions;  which  circumstance  alone  should  teach  us, 
that  whatever  be  the  appearance,  that  appearance  took  its 
rise  in  the  very  moment  of  its  formation  ; since  it  cannot  be 
presumed,  that  plants  are  actuated  by  any  perception  or 
fancy,  as  women  are  said  to  be : but  lest  you  should  tell  me, 
this  is  an  unfair  parallel,  and  that  you  do  not  understand 
the  analogy  betwixt  vegetables  and  animals,  I shall  beg 
leave  to  illustrate  what  I have  laid  down  by  another  consi- 
deration. 

Those  who  have  been  attentive  to  their  poultry  will  in- 
from  you,  that  chickens  are  as  liable  to  a preternatural 
structure  of  their  organs,  as  children:  this  proposition  being 
granted,  let  us  proceed  a little  farther  into  the  inquiry. — 
The  egg,  in  order  to  be  hatched,  is  placed  under  the  lien, 
the  heat  of  whose  body  gives  motion  to  the  fluids  which 
nourish  the  chick,  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  break 
the  shell,  when  it  is  produced  with  a claw  extraordinary,  or 
any  other  preternatural  appearance,  to  which  chickens  are 
liable.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  extraordinary  claw,  if  wa 
take  this  instance  for  our  argument,  must  either  have  been 
formed  in  the  moment  of  conception,  or  been  added  at  some 
period  afterwards,  when  we  suppose  the  hen  to  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  imagination.  Which 
supposition  then  do  you  admit?  If  you  grant  that  the  chick 
was  originally  framed  in  this  shape,  it  follows,  from  the  rules 
oi  analogy,  that  all  preternatural  births  have  the  same  cause: 
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if  it  was  not,  the  fancy  of  the  hen  must  have  operated  through 
the  shell  to  work  the  effect.  I flatter  myself,  however,  that, 
prone  as  we  are  to  delight  and  believe  in  the  marvellous, 
this  is  too  marvellous  and  absurd  a notion  to  gain  much  cre- 
dit from  a woman  of  your  good  sense.  But,  Madam,  an 
anatomist  will  tell  you,  that,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
communication  betwixt  the  mothera  1 the  embryo,  it  seems 
equally  incomprehensible  to  him,  t t an  embryo  should  re- 
ceive an  impression  from  the  fancy  of  the  mother,  through 
such  a labyrinth  of  vessels,  as  that  a chick  should,  through 
the  pores  of  the  egg-shell. 

If  after  what  I have  here  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  hen 
and  the  egg,  you  have  still  a secret  persuasion,  that  the  hen 
may  (in  some  wonderful  manner,  you  do  not  know  how’)  whilst 
she  is  sitting,  affect  the  chick  in  the  egg,  so  as  to  alter  its 
frame,  know,  for  a certainty,  that  eggs  hatched  in  dunghills, 
stoves,  and  ovens,  produce  as  many  monstrous  births,  aS 
those  which  are  hatched  by  hens;  which,  I should  imagine, 
proves  irrefragably,  that  the  chick  is  produced  in  the  very 
shape  in  which  it  was  formed. 

1 hope,  from  the  light  in  which  I have  placed  this  popular 
piece  of  superstition,  you  are  now  convinced  it  has  not  the 
least  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  not  more  than  a century  since 
some  men  of  learning  gave  credit  to  the  efficacy  of  sympa- 
thetic medicines  ; they  believed  that  sympathetic  medicines, 
like  other  charms,  communicated  their  virtues  to  patients 
at  a distance.  Learning  and  good  sense  have  at  length 
utterly  banished  this  visionary  conceit;  and  I do  not  doubt 
but,  in  another  century,  the  prejudice  1 have  been  here 
combating,  will  meet  with  the  same  contempt.  Men  of 
letters  do  even  now  embrace  the  doctrine  l inculcate  ; and 
it  is  to  he  hoped,  that  in  a short  time,  it  will  be  the  opinion 
of  the  common  people. 

1764,  Oct.  I am,  Madam,  &c. 


IV.  Solution  of  Optical  Phenomena.  Part  of  a Letter  from  James 
Logan,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Sir  liana  Sloarie.  From  an  original 
MS.  communicated  by  Peter  Collinson,  Esq. 

It  may  perhaps  be  needless  now  to  add  any  thing  in  confirm- 
ation of  Doctor  Wallis’s  solution  of  the  sun  and  moon  ap- 
pearing so  much  larger  at  rising  and  setting,  than  in  a greater 
altitude;  though  some  have  gone  on  very  absurdly,  and 
still  go  on  to  account  for  it  from  vapours;  which  i remember 
was  given  me  in  my  youth  for  the  true  cause  oi  it. 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  is  these  vapours  in  the  atmo- 
sphere alone,  that  make  those  bodies,  when  very  near  to 
the  horizon,  appear  in  a spheriodical  form,  by  refracting, 
and  thereby  raising  (to  sight)  the  lower  limb  more  than  the 
upper,  yet  these  can  be  no  cause  of  the  other.  Sun  or 
moon,  each  subtending  about  half  a degree,  appears  in  the 
meridian  of  the  breadth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  to  some  eyes 
more,  and  to  others  less,  and  in  the  horizon  to  be  two  or 
three  feet,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  of  ground 
they  are  seen  over. 

But  if  one  has  an  opportunity,  as  I have  here  frequently 
had,  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  or  set  over  a small  eminence  at 
the  distance  of  a mile  or  two,  with  tall  trees  standing  on 
it  pretty  close,  as  is  usual  in  woods,  without  underwood, 
his  body  will  then  appear  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  breadth, 
according  to  the  distance  and  circumstances  of  the  trees  he 
is  seen  through;  and  where  there  has  been  some  thin  under- 
wood, or  a few  saplings,  I have  observed  that  the  sun  set- 
ting red,  has  appeared  through  them  like  a large  extensive 
flame,  as  if  some  house  was  on  fire  beyond  them. 

Now  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  viz.  that  being  well 
acquainted  with  trees,  the  ideas  of  the  space  they  take  up 
are  in  a manner  fixed,  and  as  one  of  those  trees  subtends 
an  angle  at  the  eye,  perhaps  not  exceeding  two  or  three 
seconds,  and  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable,  were  it  not 
for  the  strong  light  behind  them,  the  sun’s  diameter  of  above 
thirty  inches,  takes  in  several  of  them,  and  therefore  will 
naturally  be  judged  vastly  larger.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
those  bodies  appear  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  objects 
interposed,  or  taken  in  by  the  eye  on  viewing  them,  and  to 
this  only  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  imputed. 

J.  Logan. 

Part  of  a second  Letter  from  James  Logan , to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

I observed  the  ingenious  gentleman,  Stephen  Hales,  in 
his  Vegetable  Statics,  to  mention  that  phenomenon  of  the 
streaks  or  darts  ot  lightning  in  thunder  storms  appearing 
crooked  and  angular  (I  do  not  remember  his  words)  as  a thiny 
unaccounted  for,  and  therefore  guessed  at  a solution  of  it°; 
but  it  1 mistake  not,  I sometime  since  discovered  the  true 
one,  which  was  this — Having  a sash  window,  glazed  with 
bad  or  waved  glass,  and  sitting  about  twelve  feet  distance 
from  it,  one  ot  my  people  was  carrying  by  that  window,  at 
some  distance  from  it,  a long  lath  on  his  shoulder,  which, 
through  that  glass,  appeared  to  my  view  exactly  in  the  form 
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that  those  streaks  of  lightning  are  seen,  and  as  thunder  k 
generally  pictured  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter.  And  any  one 
with  such  wavey  glass,  may  very  easily  make  the  like  ex- 
periment. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  clouds  are  generally  distinct 
collections  of  vapours  like  fleeces,  and  therefore  that  the 
rays  of  light  through  them,  must  pass  through  very  different 
densities,  and  accordingly  suffer  very  great  refractions,  as 
great  at  least  as  could  be  caused  by  one  thin  plate  of  glass, 
which,  notwithstanding,  will  very  fully  produce  the  same 
phenomenon.  From  thence,  therefore,  undoubtedly  that 
appearance  must  arise;  for  it  is  most  highly  absurd  to 
imagine  that  fire  darted  with  such  a rapidity,  can  from  any 
assignable  cause  deviate  in  fact  from  a right  line  in  the  man- 
ner it  appears  to  us ; and  this,  if  duly  considered,  may  pro- 
bably be  found  a plenary  solution. 

1767,  Nov.  J.  LOGAN'. 


V.  A surprising  Accident  which  happened  to  a Woman  at  Cesena. 

This  woman  was  62  years  of  age,  and  had  been  used  to 
wash  and  rub  herself  every  day  with  spirit  of  camphire,  to 
prevent  colds  and  coughs.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1731,  iir 
the  evening,  she  went  up  to  her  room  without  any  unusual 
symptom,  only  that  she  seemed  somewhat  melancholy.  In 
the  morning  she  was  found  near  her  bed  burnt  to  ashes,  all 
but  her  shin-bones  and  feet,  and  three  fingers  of  one  hand  : 
the  ashes  were  clammy,  and  stunk  intolerably.  The  wails 
of  the  room,  the  bed  and  other  furniture,  were  covered  with 
a fine  but  moist  dust,  which  had  penetrated  into  the  chamber 
above  it.  The  cieling  was  almost  covered  with  a sort  of 
moisture  of  a dark  yellow  colour,  which  gave  a very  offen- 
sive smeil.  Those  parts  of  the  body  that  remained  were  of 
a blackish  hue;  nothing  else  in  the  room  was  consumed; 
only  the  tallow  of  two  candles  quite  melted,  but  the  wick 
not  burnt : the  blackish  hue  of  the  remains  of  the  body,  the 
consumption  of  the  other  parts,  and  their  reduction  to  ashes, 
were  evident  proofs  of  a fire:  yet  common  fire  can  hardly 
reduce  so  large  a body  to  ashes;  for  it  has  often  appeared, 
that  in  great  conflagrations,  the  bodies  have  been  dried, 
scorched,  and  somewhat  burnt  in  the  external  parts,  but 
not  entirely  consumed.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  common 
fire  would  have  taken  hold  of  the  bed,  the  chamber,  and 
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even  the  whole  house:  besides,  there  was  neither  fire  nor 
light  in  the  chamber;  and  the  serenity  of  the  air  left  no 
room  to  suspect,  that  there  was  any  lightning  that  could 
Produce  such  an  accident;  because  there  was  not  the  least 
hole  found  in  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  It  is  therefore  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  this  poor  woman  was  con- 
sumed by  a fire  that  kindled  within  her  own  body,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  oily  particles  of  the  spirits,  excited 
by  chahng  and  the  heat  of  her  constitution.  These  are  the 
thoughts  of  Signior  Maffei  and  Father  Bellivaga,  which  are 
corroborated  by  the  examples  of  powder  magazines;  for  the 
exhalations  from  the  powder,  being  put  into  a violent  mo- 
tion by  some  external  cause,  have  sometimes  blown  up  the 
magazine,  without  the  help  of  any  apparent  fire.  A human 
body  hath  likewise  in  it  some  oleous  and  saline  particles, 
capable  of  producing  a fire:  we  even'  find,  that  the  sweat 
of  some  people  smells  like  brimstone.  Phosphoruses  are 
made  of  urine,  which  partly  kindle  of  themselves:  there- 
foie,  if  to  these  particles  of  the  body,  brandy  and  camphire 
be  added,  the  two  ingredients  which  compose  the  spirit  of 
camphire,  their  particles,  especially  by  the  means  of 
chafing,  cannot  but  cause  a violent  motion  in  the  particles 
of  the  blood  and  other  juices,  which  will  produce  a vehe- 
ment attrition  or  rubbing  against  each  other.  Such  attrition 
is  capable  of  producing  fire  even  in  cold  bodies,  as  appears 
by  the  striking  of  a piece  of  steel  upon  a flint,  and  the  rub- 
bing of  two  sticks  against  each  other:  the  sun  chaws  every- 
day from  bodies,  not  the  most  combustible,  vapours  which, 
produce  fire,  when  pent  up  in  a narrow  compass.  If  we 
cause  a quantity  of  camphire  to  evaporate  in  a close  cham- 
ber till  it  is  filled  with  the  vapour,  and  then  enter  it  with  a 
lighted  torch,  the  vapour  takes  fire  at  once,  and  causes  a 
flash  like  that  of  lightning:  besides  all  this,  the  fermentation 
°f  the  juices  in  the  woman’s  body,  may  have  contributed 
something  to  the  effect;  for  a flame  is  often  produced  bv 
the  mixture  and  fermentation  of  certain  liquors.  The  reason 
why  the  shinbones  and  the  feet  were  not  burnt,  may  be 
this,  that  she  did  not  chafe  those  parts  with  the  spirits, 
or  at  least  not  so  much  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  ami 
possibly,  she  never  used  the  three  fingers,  that  remained 
unconsumed,  in  chafing.  The  oilinessof  the  ashes,  it  is  likely, 
proceeded  from  the  fat  of  the  body.  As  the  fire  was  kindled 
at  once  in  the  veins  and  most  minute  vessels  of  the  body, 
we  may  conclude,  that  it  consumed  it  in  a moment;  which 
sudden  effects  could  not  have  been  produced  by  other  fires, 
that  were  not  so  inclosed  in  the  body.  Some  effect  of  this 
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fire  was  found  in  tlie  upper  rooms,  because  such  a sudden: 
heat  Hies  chiefly  upward;  which  was  likewise  the  cause  that 
the  floor  of  her  chamber  escaped  being  burnt,  and  that 
none  of  the  furniture  was  touched;  for  a piece  of  paper 
may  be  drawn  suddenly  through  the  greatest  flame  without 
being  set  on  fire. 

1736,  Nov. 


VI.  Account  of  Margaret  Cutting,  of  Wickham  Market,  in 
Suffolk,  who  spoke  readily  and  intelligibly,  though 
she  had  lost  her  Tongue. 

JVTr.  BODDINGTON,  Turkey  merchant,  at  Ipswich,  com- 
municated this  extraordinary  fact  to  the  lloval  Society,  July 
1,  1742,  who  thought  it  worthy  of  an  exact  inquiry,  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Boddington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norcutt,  and 
Mr.  Hammond,  a skilful  anatomist,  who  attested  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

O _ 

April  9,  1742,  We  saw  Margaret  Cutting,  who  informed 
ns  she  was  about  24  years  old;  that  when  she  was  but  4 
years  of  age  a cancer  appeared  on  the  upper  part  of  her 
tongue,  which  soon  eat  its  way  to  the  root.  Mr.  Scotch- 
more,  surgeon,  at  Saxmundham,  used  the  best  means  ha 
could  for  her  relief,  but  pronounced  the  case  incurable. 
One  day'  when  he  was  injecting  some  medicine  into  her 
mouth,  her  tongue  dropped  out;  the  girl  immediately  say- 
ing, to  their  great  surprise,  Don't  be  frighted  Mamma!  '/will 
grow  again.  In  a quarter  of  a year  afterwards  she  was  quite 
cured.  In  examining  her  mouth  we  found  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  any  tongue  remaining,  nor  any  uvula;  but  we 
observed  a fleshy  excrescence  under  the  left  jaw,  extend- 
ing itself  almost  to  the  place  where  the  uvula  should  be, 
about  a finger  broad.  This  did  not  appear  till  some  years 
after  the  cure;  it  is  not  moveable.  The  passage  to  the  throat, 
where  the  uvula  should  be,  is  circular,  and  will  admit  a small 
nutmeg.  She  performed  the  swallowing  of  solids  and  liquids 
as  well  as  we  could;  she  discoursed  as  well  as  other  persons 
do,  but  with  a little  tone  through  the  nose.  Letters  and  syl- 
lables she  pronounced  very  articulately,  and  vowels  perfectly  ; 
as  also  those  consonants  that  require  most  the  help  ot  thy 
tongue,  d,  1,  t,  r,  n.  She  read  to  us  in  a book  very  distinctly, 
and  sung  very  prettily.  What  is  still  more  wonderful,  not- 
withstanding her  loss  of  this  organ,  she  distinguishes  all  tastes 
very  nicely.  To  this  certificate  may  be  added  the  attestation 
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of  Mi.  Dennis,  tobacconist,  in  Aldersgate  street,  who  has 
known  her  many  years,  and  upon  frequent  inspections  had 
found  the  case,  before  recited,  true.  Some  few  instances 
ot  the  like  nature  have  occurred,  particularly  one  related  by 
Tul  pi  us,  ot  a man  be  himself  examined,  who  having  had  his 
tongue  cut  out  by  the  Turks,  after  three  years  could  speak 
distinctly!  r 

1743,  Jan. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Ipswich  Journal. 

S1R>  Harwich,  March  9,  1742. 

I have  seen  in  your  paper  of  the  15th  of  January,  the 
surprising  account  of  Margaret  Cutting,  of  Wickham  Mar- 
ket in  Sulfoik,  who,  though  she  entirely  lost  her  tongue, 
when  she  was  but  four  years  of  age,  by  a cancer,  yet  retained 
her  speech  ; which  has  likewise  been  set  forth  in  a letter  to 
the  Royal  Society,  who  have  given  so  much  credit  to  it  as 
to  publish  it  among  their  Philosophical  Transactions. 

This  extraordinary  account  excited  my  curiosity  to  see 
Margaret  Cutting,  and  upon  examining  her  mouth,  I found 
part  ot  a tongue,  about  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  about  half  an  inch.  It  is  seemingly  confined  by  a 
small  part  of  th e franum ; the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  is 
yeiy  thin,  but  gradually  thickens  towards  the  oesophagus ; 
it  lies  in  an  oblique  manner,  covering  part  of  the  salival 
glands  on  the  left  side  ; those  on  the  right,  for  want  of  the 
common  pressure  of  the  tongue,  appear  large  and  bulbous. 
Upon  opening  the  mouth  wide,  the  tongue  may  be  plainly 
observed  to  move  backward,  and  as  she  shuts  her  mouth,  to 
come  forward;  and  upon  introducing  my  finger  into  her 
mouth  near  the  oesophagus,  I could  move  it  either  way 
easily.  Her  speech  is  very  intelligible,  but  her  voice  low, 
and  she  speaks  a little  through  the  nose,  which  is  owing  to 
the  want  of  the  uvula  to  help  the  articulation. 

I have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  inspectingthe  mouths 
of  several  persons,  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Alge- 
rines and  Turks,  who  had  their  tongues  cutout  by  those 
barbarous  people.  One  of  them,  aged  33  years,  whom  1 
saw  some  months  since,  wrote  a good  hand,  and  by  that 
means  answered  my  questions.  He  informed  me  that  he 
could  not  pronounce  a syllable,  nor  make  any  articulate 
sound  ; though  he  had  often  observed,  that  those  who  suffered 
that  treatment  when  they  were  very  young,  were  some  years 
after  able  to  speak,  and  that  their  tongues  might  be  observed 
to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the;  body  ; but 
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that,  if  they  were  adults,  or  full-grown  persons  at  the  time 
of  the  operation,  they  were  never  able  to  utter  a syllable. 
The  truth  of  his  observation  was  confirmed  tome  by  the  two 
folio  wing  cases.  Patrick  Strainer  and  his  son-in-law  came 
to  Harwich,  in  their  way  to  Holland,  the  third  of  this  month. 
1 made  it  iny  business  to  see  and  examine  them  ; the  father 
told  me,  he  had  his  tongue  cut  out  by  the  Algerines,  when 
he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  some  time  after  he  was 
able  to  pronounce  many  syllables,  and  can  now  speak  most 
words  tolerably’wcll,  and  said,  his  tongue  was  grown  at  least 
halt  an  inch.  The  son-in-law,  who  is  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  cut  out  his  tongue ; he 
cannot  pronounce  a syllable,  nor  is  his  tongue  grown  at  all 
since  the  operation,  which  was  more  than  five  years  ago. 

I need  not  enlarge  upon  the  reason  of  the  difference 
of  these  cases,  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  skil- 
ful anatomist,  and  such  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  accretion  and  nutrition. 

Yours,  <kc. 

. 1743,  March.  T.  O. 


VII.  Surprising  Instances  of  the  Effects  of  Music  in  acute  Fevers, 
and  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula. 


Sir, 

As  the  effects  of  music  in  the  cure  of  several  disorders  are 
worthy  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  may  on  some  occa- 
sions be  of  great  use  to  mankind  ; it  will  not  be  unentertain- 
ing to  your  readers  to  see  some  well  attested  instances  of 
this  kind  upon  which  the  learned  may  comment  at  their  lei- 
sure, and  give  us  some  explanation  of  the  Phenomena , that 
must  unavoidably  surprise  those  who  are  less  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Idie  first  of  these  instances  is  attested  by  M.  Dodart*, 
whose  skill  is  too  well  known  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
whose  testimony  is  otherwise  unquestionable.  It  is  as  follows. 
A famous  master  of  music,  an  eminent  composer,  was  taken 
id  of  a fever  which  daily  increased,  till  the  seventh  day, 
when  he  fell  into  a high  delirium  almost  without  any  inter- 


* llist,  «J<;  I’ Acadeiuie  Royale  des  Sciences.  An.  1W7,  p.  #. 
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itiission,  attended  with  cries,  tears,  trembling,  and  continual 
watchings.  On  the  third  day  of  this  delirium,  by  one  of 
those  instincts,  which  teach  animals  when  sick  the  herbs 
proper  lor  their  cure,  he  desired  to  hear  a little  concert  in 
liis  room.  His  physician  with  some  difficulty  consented  to 
indulge  him  in  his"  request.  The  Cantatas  of  M.  Bernier 
were  sung  to  him.  On  hearing  the  first  notes,  his  aspect 
grew  calm,  his  eyes  lost  their  wildness,  his  convulsions 
quite  left  him,  he  shed  tears  of  pleasure,  and  shewed,  that 
music  had  never  been  so  charming  to  him  as  then.  He  had 
no  feverish  symptoms  during  the  whole  time  of  the  perform- 
ance ; but  as  soon  as  it  ceased,  he  felt  a relapse.  It  was  there- 
fore thought  proper  to  continue  the  use  of  a remedy,  the 
success  of  which  had  been  so  visibly  happy,  though  unex- 
pected, and  by  the  use  of  which  his  fever  and  delirium  still 
abated  during  the  operation ; so  that  music  became  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  patient,  that  at  night  he  made  a kinswoman 
who  attended  him,  sing  and  dance,  though  her  concern 
made  her  yield  with  pain  to  oblige  him.  One  night  when 
only  his  nurse  sat  up  with  him,  he  obliged  her  to  sing  an 
old  ballad,  which  gave  him  some  ease.  To  conclude,  in  ten 
days  by  the  continuance  of  music  he  grew  entirely  well, 
without  any  other  remedies  but  two  bleedings  in  the  foot, 
the  last  of  which  was  followed  by  a strong  purge. 

The  second  instance  of  the  extraordinary  effect  of  music 
in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  is  a fact  related  by  M.  Fontenelle*, 
who  had  it  from  M.  de  Mandajor,  Mayor  of  Alais  in  Langue- 
doc, a gentleman  of  sense  and  merit.  A dancing-master  of 
that  town,  during  the  carnival  of  1708,  had  so  over-heated 
himself  with  the  agreeable  duties  of  his  profession,  that  he 
fell  sick  the  beginning  of  Lent  of  a violent  fever,  which  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  turned  to  a lethargy  and  held  him  a long 
time.  When  this  symptom  disappeared  he  grew  sullenly 
mad,  making  constant  efforts  to  leap  out  of  bed,  threatening 
with  his  head  and  countenance  those  who  held  him  or  stood 
about  him,  and  obstinately  refusing  to  speak  or  take  any 
remedies  offered  him.  M.  de  Mandajor,  who  saw  him  in 
this  condition,  took  a fancy,  that  perhaps  music  might  com- 
pose his  disordered  imagination,  and  proposed  it  to  his  phy- 
sician, who  did  not  dislike  the  thing,  though  he  objected  to 
the  ridicule  that  might  attend  such  a remedy,  especially  if 
the  patient  should  chance  to  die  in  the  operation.  A fiiend 
of  the  dancing- master,  who  was  less  scrupulous,  and  played 


* Hist,  de  I’Acadeuoie  Royalo  des  Sciences.  An.  1708,  p.  27 
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a good  fiddle,  took  up  that  of  his  sick  friend,  which  lay  in 
the  room,  and  began  to  play  the  tunes  he  knew  lie  loved 
best.  The  company  immediately  took  him  to  be  the  greater 
madman  of  the  two,  and  began  to  elude  him.  But  the  sick 
man  suddenly  sate  up,  like  one  agreeably  surprised,  and 
by  his  motion  endeavoured  to  keep  time  with  the  airs,  but  as 
he  was  still  held  by  his  arms  he  could  only  shew  his  satisfac- 
tion by  his  head.  However  those  who  held  him  finding  him 
no  way  furious,  by  degrees  gave  him  more  liberty,  till  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  had  a crisis,  which 
put  him  past  all  danger. 

Let  us  now  see  a third  example  of  the  force  of  music, 
which  surpasses  the  two  former  in  the  surprising  manner  of 
its  effects.  Few  persons  are  strangers  to  the  Tarantula*, 
and  the  terrible  symptoms  that  attend  its  bite  ; but  the  ex- 
traordinary remedy  used  to  alleviate  and  dispel  them  is  not 
perhaps  so  well  known.  This  remedy  is  music,  applied  in 
the  manner  we  shall  describe. 

Soon  after  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula,  which  causes  a sen- 
sation like  the  stinging  of  a bee  or  ant,  the  patient  finds  in 
the  part  a very  sharp  pain,  which  in  some  hours  is  followed 
with  a tumour.  In  a short  time  he  grows  melancholy,  with 
a difficulty  of  breathing,  faint  pulse,  and  wild  look,  and  if 
not  speedily  assisted  he  loses  all  sense  and  motion,  and  dies. 
Such  are  the  symptoms  of  this  poison.  The  best  and  surest 
means  of  cure  yet  discovered  are  as  follow. 

When  the  patient  is  arrived  at  the  last  symptoms  of  being 
insensible  or  motionless,  a musician  tries  different  tunes,  till 
he  hits  on  one  whose  modulation  and  notes  suit  tire  person 
affected,  so  that  he  begins  to  stir,  to  move  his  fingers  in  ca- 
dence, next  his  feet,  and  at  last  recovers  his  limbs,  so  as  to 
rise  and  dance  to  the  air,  stdl  continuing  the  exercise  with 
greater  violence.  There  are  some  patients  will  dance  thus 
for  six  hours  without  intermission.  When  exhausted  with 
this  fatigue  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  and  after  reposing 
awhile,  he  is  awaked  with  the  same  tune  to  renew  his  danc- 
ing, continuing  this  method  for  some  days  (often  five,  six. 


# The  Tarantula  ia  a large  spider,  hairy  and  about  the  size  of  an  acorn, 
its  colour  various,  with  8 eyes  and  8 feet ; from  its  mouth  arise  2 horns  or 
trunks,  a little  crooked,  the  tips  exceedingly  sharp,  through  which  it  conveys 
its  poison;  it  is  found  near  Tarento,  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  is  to 
be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  especially  the  Isle  of  Corsica.  Those  of 
Apulia  are  the  most  venomous,  and  in  general  those  of  the  plains  are  most 
dangerous,  because  the  air  of  Calabria  is  hotter  in  the  plains  than  in  the 
mountains.  See  Hist,  dc  l’Acadcm.  Royale  des  Sciences.  Au.  1702,  p.  20. 
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or  seven)  nil  the  patient  finds  he  has  no  more  inclination  to 
dance,  which  is  a sign  of  his  cure.  For  while  the  elfect 
of  the  poison  lasts  he  would,  if  left  to  himself,  dance  with! 
out  intei mission  till  he  killed  himself.  As  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  weaned  he  recovers  by  degrees  his  senses  and  judg- 
ment, and  like  one  awakened  from  a deep  sleep  remembers 
nothing  of  what  had  passed  in  his  delirium 

Sometimes  the  patient  is  cured  on  bis  coming  out  of  the 
firs  fit.  But  if  otherwise,  he  still  is  subject  to  a deep  melan! 
choly  and  forgetfulness.  He  shuns  company,  loves  solitude 
and  if  not  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  drown  himself.  An 
aversion  to  the  colours  of  black  and  blue,  and  a fondness 
for  white,  red,  and  green,  are  some  of  the  odd  symptoms  of 
this  distemper.  It  the  patient  dies  not  in  the  interval,  the 
fit  returns  about  the  same  time  twelvemonth  the  bite  ban 
pened  and  music  and  dancing  must  again  be  called  in. 
borne  have  had  these  regular  relapses  for  20  or  30  years 
together.  Each  patient  has  his  particular  specific  tube- 
but  m general,  those  found  effectual  are  brisk  and  lively’ 
These  particulars  are  well  attested,  and  were  confirmed  to 
the  Royal  Academy  not  only  by  M.  GeoHYoy,  who  had  in- 
formed himself  on  the  spot;  but  by  the  letters  of  a father 
Jesuit  of  Toulon,  to  P.  Gouye,  in  which  he  relates  the  cure 
of  an  Italian  soldier  bit  by  a Tarantula,  whom  he  had  seen 
dance  for  several  days  successively. 

. 7^ese  -factS  ma>’  exPlain  tlie  case  of  Saul  who  found  his 
indisposition  relieved  by  the  music  of  David;  a case  which 
has  nothing  in  it  more  wonderful  or  extraordinary  than  those 
l elated.  I even  think,  that  the  effects  of  music  on  the  dis- 
ordered biam  of  a man  bit  with  the  Tarantula,  has  something 
more  inexplicable,  more  incomprehensibly  strange  in  it! 
Some  philosophers  have  attempted  to  account  for  these  phe- 
nomena; but  the  secret  causes  of  them  are  too  concealed  for 
us  to  discover.  O Nature!  Nature!  how  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  are  thy  ways!  How  feeble  and  bounded  our 
knowledge ! 

As  music  has,  in  the  above-mentioned  instances,  been  found 
to  be  a very  successful  remedy  in  the  several  disorders  in 
which  it  was  applied  ; so  it  is  not  perhaps  improbable,  that 
it  might  be  found  efficacious  in  other  disorders,  such  as  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog;  especially  if  a time  could  be  hit  upon  to 
make  the  patient  dance  and  sweat.  Since  the  evacuation  in 
this  manner  of  the  inflammatory  fluid  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Mead,  the  cause  of  cure  in  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula,  the 
vibrations  made  on  the  nerves  by  tunes  rightly  modelled, 
operating  as  really  on  the  nerves,  as  the  Imperium  Eoluntatis 
can  do.  And  M.  Geoffrey  says,  ‘ the  poisonous  juice 
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giving  the  nerves  a degree  of  tension  equal  to  that  of  some 
strings  of  an  instrument,  puts  the  nerves  in  unison  to  certain 
tones  ; and  after  being  agitated  by  the  undulations  and  vi- 
brations of  the  air  proper  to  those  tones,  obliges  them  to  shake. 

1 743,  Aug. 

A genuine  Letter  from  an  Italian  Gentleman,  concerning  (he 
Bite  of  the.  Tarantula. 

Sir, 

According  to  your  desire  I send  you  an  account  of  the 
effect  the  bite  of  a Tarantula  has  upon  the  human  body. 
I shall  only  give  a distinct  detail  of  all  the  circumstances 
that  I have  seen,  having  once  been  instrumental  to  the  cure 
of  a poor  ploughman  that  was  bit  by  that  insect. 

1 will  not  undertake  to  give  you  any  account  of  the  Taran- 
tula itself,  being  sure  you  are  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  it:  I shall  only  tell  you  what  has  happened  in  my 
country,  at  a small  village,  called  La  Torre  della  An- 
nunziata,  about  ten  miles  from  Naples,  where  I was  at  the 
time  the  affair  I am  going  to  relate  happened. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  a season  of  the  3rear  when 
all  the  students  in  Naples,  that  have  any  relations  in  the 
country,  have  leave  to  visit  them.  I was  one  of  those  that 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  place  of  my  nativity; 
and  as  I was  then  studying  music  in  the  college  of  Naples, 
whenever  I went  into  the  country,  I brought  my  violin  with  me. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a poor  man  was  taken  ill  in  the 
street,  and  it  was  soon  known  to  be  the  effect  of  the  Taran- 
tula, because  the  country  people  have  some  undoubted 
signs  to  know  it  by,  and  particularly  (they  say)  that  the  Ta- 
rantula bites  on  the  tip  or  under  lip  of  the  ear,  because  it 
generally  bites  those  who  sleep  on  the  ground,  and 
the  wounded  part  becomes  black,  which  happens  three 
days  afterwards,  exactly  at  the  hour  of  the  hurt  received  : 
and  they  further  assert,  that  if  no  person  was  to  undertake  to 
cure  him  who  had  been  bitten,  he  would  fee!  the  effect  of 
it  every  day  at  the  same  time  for  the  space  of  three  or  four 
hours,  till  it  would  throw  him  into  such  madness  as  to  de- 
stroy him  in  about  a month  ; some  (they  say)  have  not  died 
till  three  months  after  they  have  been  bit;  but  this  I cannot 
believe,  because  it  never  happens  that  any  are  suffered  to 
die  by  such  distemper,  the  priest  of  the  parish  being  obliged 
to  play  on  the  fiddle  in  order  to  cure  them;  and  none  have 
been  known,  in  the  memory  of  man,  to  have  died  of  it: 
but  to  proceed. 

A poor  man  was  taken  ill  in  the  street  (as  I said  before)  and 
{is  the  priest  was  out  of  the  way,  several  gentlemen  begged 
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of  me  to  play  to  the  poor  fellow.  I could  not  help  corner 
without  offending  a number  of  friends;  when  1 was  there  I 
$aw  a man  sti etched  on  the  ground,  who  seemed  as  if  he  was 
just  going  to  expire.  The  people  at  the  sight  of  me  cried 
out  play  play  the  Tarantella  : (which  is  a tune  made  use 
ot  on  such  occasions.)  It  happened  that  I had  never  heard 
that  tune,  consequently  could  not  play  it.  I asked  what  sort 
ot  tune  it  was  ? They  answered,  that  it  was  a kind  of  jig. 
I tiied  seteial  jigs,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  man  was  as 
motionless  as  before.  1 he  people  stiil  called  out  for  the 
t arantella;  I told  them  1 could  not  play  it,  but  if  any  would 
sing  it,  I would  learn  it  immediately : an  old  woman  pre- 
sented heiself  to  me  to  do  the  good  office,  who  sung  it  in 
such  an  unintelligible  sound  of  voice,  that  I could  not  form 
an  idea  of  it;  but  another  woman  came,  and  helped  me  to 
learn  it ; which  I did  in  about  ten  minutes  time,  it  being  very 
short:  but  you  must  observe  that  while  I was  learning  the 
tune,  and  happened  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  first  two  bars, 
the  man  began  to  move  accordingly,  and  got  up  as  quick 
as  lightning,  and  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  by 
some  frightful  vision,  and  wildly  stared  about,  still  moving 
every  joint  of  his  body;  but  as 'l  had  not  as  yet  learned  the 
whole  tune,  I left  off  playing,  not  thinking  that  it  would 
have  any  effect  on  the  man.  But  the  instant  I left  off  play- 
ing, the  man  fell  down,  and  cried  out  very  loud,  and  distorted 
his  face,  legs,  arms,  and  every  other  part  of  his  body,  scraped 
the  earth  with  his  hands,  and  was  in  such  contortions,  as 
clearly  indicated  him  to  be  in  miserable  agonies.  I was 
frightened  out  of  my  wits,  and  made  all  the  haste  I could  to 
learn  the  rest  of  the  tune;  which  done,  I played  near  him, 

I mean  about  four  yards  from  him.  The  instant  he  heard  me, 
he  rose  up  as  he  did  before,  and  danced  as  hard  as  any  man 
could  do;  his  dancing  was  very  wild;  he  kept  perfect  time 
in  the  dance,  but  had  neither  rule  nor  manner,  only  jumped 
and  ran  to  and  fro,  made  very  comical  postures,  some- 
thing like  the  Chinese  dances  we  have  sometimes  seen  on 
the  stage,  and  otherwise  every  thing  was  very  wild  of  what 
he  did;  he  sweated  all  over,  and  then  the  people  cried  out 
faster — ; faster , meaning  that  I should  give  a quicker  motion 
to  the  tune,  which  I did  so  quick,  that  I could  hardly  keep 
up  playing,  and  the  man  still  danced  in  time.  I was  very 
much  fatigued,  and  though  I h^d  several  persons  behind 
me,  some  drying  the  sweat  from  my  face,  others  blowing 
with  a fan  to  keep  me  cool,  (for  it  w'as  about  two  o clock  in 
the  afternoon)  others  distancing  the  people  that  they  might 
not  throng  about  me;  and  yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  I 
suffered  long  patience  to  keep  up  such  a long  time,  lor  I 
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played,  without  exaggeration,  above  two  hours,  without  the 
least  interval. 

When  the  man  had  danced  about  an  hour,  the  people  gave 
him  a naked  sword,  which  he  applied  with  the  point  in  the 
palm  of  his  hands,  and  made  the  sword  jump  from  one  hand 
into  the  other,  which  sword  he  held  in  equilibrium,  and  he 
still  kept  dancing.  The  people  knew  he  wanted  a sword, 
because  a little  before  he  got  it,  he  scratched  his  hands  very 
hard,  as  if  he  would  tear  the  flesh  from  them. 

When  he  had  well  pricked  his  hands,  he  got  hold  of  the 
sword  by  the  handle,  and  pricked  also  the  upper  part  of  his 
feet,  and  in  about  five  minutes  time  his  hands  and  feet  bled 
in  great  abundance.  He  continued  to  use  the  sword  for 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  sometimes  pricking  his  hands, 
and  sometimes  his  feet  with  little  or  no  intermission  ; and 
then  he  threw  it  away,  and  kept  on  dancing. 

When  he  was  quite  spent  with  fatigue,  his  motion  began 
to  grow  slower,  but  the  people  begged  of  me  to  keep  up  the 
same  time,  and  as  he  could  not  dance  accordingly,  he  only 
moved  his  body  and  kept  time:  at  iast  after  two  hours  danc- 
ing, he  fell  down  quite  motionless,  and  I gave  over  playing. 
The  people  took  him  up  and  carried  him  into  a house,  and 
put  him  into  a large  tub  of  tepid  water,  and  a surgeon  bled 
him ; while  he  was  bathing,  he  was  let  blood  in  both  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  they  took  from  him  a great  quantity  of  blood: 
after  thatthe.y  tied  upthe  orifices,  puthim  in  a bed,  and  gave 
him  a cordial,  which  they  forced  down,  because  the  man 
kept  his  teeth  very  close.  About  five  minutes  after,  he 
sweated  a great  deal,  and  fell  asleep,  which  he  did  for  five 
or  six  hours.  When  he  awoke  he  was  perfectly  well,  only 
weak  from  the  great  loss  of  blood  he  had  sustained  ; and  four 
days  after  he  was  entirely  recovered,  for  I saw  him  walking 
in  the  streets ; and  what  is  remarkable,  he  hardly  remem- 
bered any  thing  of  what  had 
felt  any  pain  since. 

This  is  what  I know  of  the  Tarantula,  which  I hope  will 
satisfy  your  curiosity,  and  as  you  are  a great  philosopher 
may  philosophize  as  you  please.  I need  not  make  any  apology 
for  my  bad  writing,  you  must  excuse  it,  considering  that  it 
was  only  to  obey  your  commands  : if  you  have  any  other, 
you  may  dispose  of, 

Sir,  Your  most  humble  servant, 

1753,  Sept.  Stephen  Storace. 


[***  Our  readers  will  make  proper  allowance  for  the  style  of  the  above  letter,  as 
it  teas  written  by  a foreigner.  A few  sentences,  which  were  almost  uui'itelligibltft 
we  huve  taken  I he  liberty  to  correct.  E J 


happened  to  him,  and  has  never 
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Mr.  Urban, 


We  were  lately  presented  in  one  of  the  public  papers  with 
a letter  from  Doctor  Cirillo,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Naples,  to  Doctor  Watson,  F.  R.  S in 
which  the  learned  Professor  refutes  the  common  opinion, 
that  the  bite  of  the  i arantula  is  only  to  be  cured  by  music 
I remember  to  have  formerly  read,  with  a good  deal  of  surprise! 
the  histones  of  several  persons,  said  to  be  so  cured,  in  the  works 
of  Baglivi,  the  celebrated  Italian  Physician,  mentioned  by 
the  Piofessor ; one  of  which,  it  I mistake  not,  (for  I have  not 
the  author  by  me)  is  to  the  following  purport.  The  person 
affected  was  seized  immediately  after  the  bite  with  a heavi- 
ness and  stupor,  and  in  a short  time  fell  down  in  a state  of 
insensibility.  Upon  this,  some  of  the  people  about  him  pro- 
cured the  first  musical  instrument  that  was  at  hand,  and 
played  several  tunes  upon  it  for  some  time  without  effect; 
till  at  last  they  luckily  hit  upon  one,  which  struck  the  man’s 
fancy,  and  raised  him  upon  his  legs;  when  he  instantly  be- 
gan dancing  to  it,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  he  sunk  down 
quite  covered  with  sweat,  and  overpowered  with  fatigue. — - 
He  repeated  the  same  exercise  three  or  four  days  succes- 
sively,  with  the  same  violence;  by  which  means  he  at  length 
got  the  better  of  the  poison,  and  was  restored  to  perfect 
health. 

The  account  which  Baglivi  gives  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  very  extraordinary  remedy  operates,  is,  if  I remember 
right,  something  like  this.  He  supposes,  that  the  quick 
motion  impressed  by  the  impulse  of  the  musical  sounds 
on  the  air,  and  from  thence  communicated  through  the  ear 
to  the  blood  and  animal  spirits,  gradually  dissolves  the  co- 
agulation which  the  poison  had  produced  in  them  ; so  that 
by  means  of  these  repeated  vibrations  the  humours  recover 
their  original  state  of  fluidity,  and  now,  circulating  duly 
through  the  fine  tubes  of  the  vessels  that  were  before  ob- 
structed, enable  them  to  perform  again  their  several  func- 
tions. Thus  the  patient  regains  the  use  of  sense  and  motion, 
is  roused  from  his  lethargy,  springs  up  upon  his  feet,  and 
continues  to  exercise  them,  till  the  great  profusion  of  sweat, 
which  the* exercise  occasions,  eliminates  out  of  the  mass  of 
blood  all  the  remaining  virulence  of  the  poison.  Now  though 
Baglivi’s  reasoning,  how  ingenious  soever,  is  ill-founded, 
as  lie  was  certainly  imposed  upon  with  regard  to  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  built;  vet  it  is  equally  certain,  that  this  doctrine 
of  the  cure  of  disorders  being  effected  by  the  powers  of  mu-, 
sic,  is  no  novel  notion.  We  find  it  mentioned  by  Macrobius, 
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who,  in  enumerating  the  several  virtues  ascribed  to  music, 
reckons  this  also  among  the  rest : Corporum  quoque  mgr. 
Bis  MEDETUR.  [In  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.]  And  Gellius 
had,  before  him,  remarked  the  great  efficacy  of  it  in  giving 
ease,  particularly  in  the  Sciatica;  adding,  that  Democritus 
speaks  of  it  as  a specific  in  most  other  diseases.  Nay,  he 
mentions  a case  perfectly  similar  to  that  under  consideration, 
namely,  the  bite  of  the  Viper;  which  he  observes  from 
Theophrastus,  finds  an  effectual  remedy  in  the  skilful 
harmonious  touches  of  the  musician : and  concludes  with 
remarking,  “ So  intimate  is  the  union  between  the  bodies 
and  the  minds  of  men,  and  consequently  between  the  dis- 
orders and  the  remedies,  by  which  each  is  affected.”— 
[Tanta  prorsus  est  affinitas  corporibus  hominum  men- 

TIBUSQUE,  ET  PROPTEREA  QUOQUE  VITIIS  AUT  MEDELIS  Afifl- 

morum  et  corporum.  Gell.  Noct.  Attic,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.] 

I am,  &c. 

1771,  Oct.  Q. 


VIII.  Dissertation  on  a Poison  of  the  Ancients  called  Bull’s  Blood, 
Mr.  Urban, 

I WAS  in  great  hopes  of  meeting  with  something,  in  Dr- 
Mead’s  book  about  the  poisons  of  the  ancients,  on  the  Cicuta 
given  to  criminals  at  Athens,*  the  Bull's  blood , Sic.  but  I am 
disappointed,  and  I lament  the  disappointment,  because  I 
labour  under  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Bull’s  blood. 

Some  have  fancied  that  by  or  Bull's  blood,  some 

drug  might  be  meant,  just  as  at  this  day  a certain  gum  is 
called  sanguis  draconis , or  dragon’s  blood ; but  that  cannot 
be  the  case,  since  in  some  of  the  instances  of  persons  dying 
by  this  means,  express  mention  is  made  of  their  receiving 
the  blood  directly  from  the  victim. 

The  persons  recorded  to  have  killed  themselves  by  drink- 
ing Bull's  blood,  are  JEson  in  Apollodori,  Lib.  I.  c.  9.  s.  27.  Midas, 
king  of  Phrygia,  Strabo,  Lib.  I.  Hannibal,  Plutarch,  in 
Flaininio;  and  Themistocles,  according  to  various  authors. 

We  are  bound  to  understand  those  passages  literally,  for 
the  reason  given  above;  and  the  question  is,  whether  Bull's 


* Plato  i n Phxilooe, 
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Mood  be  in  fact  a poison,  that  the  drinking  of  it  should  brin<* 
on  immediate  death.  I,  for  my  part,  apprehend  not,  anl 
I support  my  opinion  in  this  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  pretended  by  Curcellseus,  and 
otlier  authors  who  think  Christians  are  at  this  time  bound 
to  abstain  from  eating  of  blood,  that  one  reason  of  the 
prohibition  might  be,  because  it  is  not  wholesome.  But 
there  is  no  great  force  in  this  argument,  since,  as  far  as  I 
can  observe,  those  who  eat  blood  in  the  moderate  wav  that 
Christians  do,  are  as  long  lived  and  as  healthy  as  either 
Creeks  or  Jews  that  abstain.  However,  neither  Curcellauis 
nor  his  friends,  ever  pretend  tlxat  blood  has  any  thin**  in  it 
of  the  nature  of  poison.  J & 

2dly,  I have  heard  it  said  of  the  Rapparees  in  Ireland 
that  it  is  an  usual  custom  with  them  to  bleed  the  black  cattle 
there  in  the  night  time,  and  to  carry  off  the  blood  for  their 
use  No  doubt  but  they  take  the  blood  from  bulls,  as  well 
as  the  other  cattle,  cows  and  oxen;  and  yet  we  do  not  hear 
that  this  blood  does  them  any  harm. 

To  come  to  facts,  I do  not  find  any  instance  of  people’s 
dying  this  way  amongst  the  Romans,  and  as  to  those  Greeks 
and  Barbarians  abovementioned,  jTsoii  and  Midas,  the\- 
lived  in  the  fabulous  ages,  and  we  cannot,  I am  of  opinion 
build  much  upon  what  is  delivered  by  authors  concerning 
them.  Thucydides  was  aware  of  the  report,  that  Themis- 
tocles  had  killed  himself  by  poison,  tiyova-,  & rives  d, 
fa.pij.ux u aira$u>u>  uilo,,  quidam  autevi  aiimt,  eum  sponte  etiam 
hausto  vcneno  seeessisse,  and  the  Scholiast  very  rightly  ex- 
plains (pa.giA.uKU  by  aiy.an  ruvgtw ; but  the  author  himself  de- 
clares, that  he  died  of  some  distemper,  voo-io-a;  & Tsfat/ra 
Cov,  morbo  autem  correptus  vita  est  defunetus,  and  in  this,  Thu- 
cydides is  followed  by  Corn.  Nepos,  upon  mature  judgment; 
t De  cujus  [Themistoclis]  morte  multimodis  apud  plerosque 
script um  est.  Seil  nos  eundem  pofissimum  Thueydidem  autorein 
probamus,  i/t(i  ilium  ait  Magnesite  morbo  mortuinn,  neque  ne- 
galjuisse  famam,  venenum  sua  sponte  swnpsisse,  S(e.'  Geb- 
hardus  has  detected,  in  his  note  on  this  place,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  report  of  his  dying  by  drinking  Bull's  blood, 
namely,  that  it  was  owing  to  a mistaken  passage  in  a play  of 
Sophocles,  cited  by  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes,  where 
the  Scholiast  himself  remarks,  that  those  authors  err  who 
interpret  those  lines  of  the  death  of  Themistoeles.  The  case 
of  this  great  man,  niethinks,  is  clear  enough,  to  wit,  that 
he  did  not  die  by  means  of  Bull's  blood , and  Cicero  accord- 
ingly treats  this  matter  as  a mere  fable,  espoused  by  the 
Rhetoricians  (see  him  in  Brutus,  c.  xi .J  As  to  Hannibal, 
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the  ease  is  yet  more  improbable;  lie  is  said  to  have  carried 
poison  about  with  him  in  a ring,  in  order  to  be  ready  when- 
ever he  should  want  it,  and  that  he  accordingly  made  use  of 
it  in  Bithynia.  It  is  moreover  recorded,  that  Prusias,  King 
of  Bithynia,  invested  the  house  Hannibal  was  in,  by  which 
means,  though  the  Carthaginians  had  contrived  several  se- 
cret passages  of  escape,  yet  it  was  out  of  his  power:  judge 
then  what  opportunity  he  could  have  of  making  use  of  Bull’s 
blood  ? In  short,  the  best  authors  reckon  he  died  by 
direct  poison.  See  Corn.  Nepos  in  Hannibal,  and  the  Anno- 
tations. 

Something  has  been  said  above  in  relation  to  the  supposed 
unwholesomeness  of  blood;  here  I would  remark,  that  to 
make  Bull's  blood  deleterious,  and  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  poison,  they  suppose  it  must  be  fresh  drawn.  Taurinas 
guidam  [.wyg/m]  recens  inter  venena  est.  Plin.  xxviii.  9.  This 
is  very  strange,  for,  in  reason,  it  must  be  most  innocent 
when  fresh  drawn,  since  it  is  then  most  fluid,  most  florid, 
and  the  least  grumous  or  coagulated;  however,  the  suicides 
above  drank  it  fresh  drawn,  and  it  produced  instant  death, 
as  the  authors  believe,  for  pray  observe  the  words  of 
Val.  Maximus,  speaking  of  Themistocles,  1.  v.  c.  6.  Thcmisto- 

cles  autem , instituto  sacrificio,  exception  patera , tauri 

sanguinem  hausit , et  ante  ipsam  a ram,  quasi  qiuedam  pietatis 
clara  victima , concidit.  Surely  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe, 
that  Bull's  blood  should  occasion  such  immediate  death.  It 
is  to  me  very  plain  it  will  not,  for  Pliny  having  observed,  as 
above,  that  it  is  poison  when  new  drawn,  adds  but  not  at 
Atgira,  4 ibi  enim  sacerdos  terr<e  vatiematura  tauri  sanguinem 
bib  if  priusquam  in  specurn  descendat but  how  ridiculous  is 
it,  that  it  should  be  a deadly  poison,  in  one  place,  and  not 
in  another  ? Certainly,  if  it  might  be  taken  safely  at  yEgira, 
it  might  be  every  where. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  noxious  quality  of  Bull’s  blood  is 
owing  to  its  coagulating  so  soon  and  hardening,  4 I aurorum 
[.WH.gMw]  celerrime  co't  atquedurescit,  idea  pest  ifer  pot  u maxi  we.' 
Plin.  xi.  38.  But  this  is  very  inconsistent  with  what  the  au- 
thor has  delivered  above,  of  its  being  most  hurtful  when 
first  drawn,  neither  can  I think  it  will  coagulate  and  harden 
so  soon  in  a human  stomach,  as  to  bring  on  immediate  death, 
as  is  implied  in  these  cases;  however,  Sir,  l would  recom- 
mend it  to  gentlemen,  who  have  a good  hand  at  making 
experiments,  to  try  the  effects  of  new  drawn  hull  s blood, 
which  I apprehend  mav  be  easily  done,  by  translusing  it 
into  some  living  animals:  this,  I imagine,  must  be  the 
shot  test  way  of  penetrating  either  into  the  malignant  or 
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salutary  qualities  of  it,  ami  consequently  of  determining  this 
quest  on ; since  from  its  effects  on  other  animals,  mt'cif 
may  he  interred  concerning  us  influence  on  the  human 


frame. 


Yours,  &c. 


Paul  Gemsece. 

nP\?;  meant  by  what  is  said  above,  to  disparage 

. Mead  s book  in  the  least,  for  it  is  an  excellent  perform- 
ance; and  I cannot  but  admire  the  author’s  magnanimity  in 
altering  his  hypothesis,  and  making  a public  profession  of 
his  toimer  error,  in  his  last  edition.  In  this,  I think,  he 

at*  MiS  1G  VS  t,1C  Sreat  man-  That  envious  creature,  Dr. 

u die  ton,  who  was  always  pecking  at  great  men,  and  at  Dr. 
i lead  amongst  the  rest,  was  never  capable  of  any  thing  so 
noble  as  this.  J b 

173S,  July. 


IX.  On  Promoting  the  Growth  of  Trees. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Having  frequently  observed  that  trees  planted  in  a hard 
soil  ha\e  been  little  bigger  in  their  twentieth  year,  than 
otheis  of  the  same  kind,  planted  in  a light  soil,  have  been 
in  theii  sixth,  I conceived  a desire  that  mv  countrymen 
should  be  informed  of  a successful  method  of  treating  such 
stinted  ti  ees,  recommended  by  a man  of  great  learning  and 
ability  in  a neighbouring  nation  ; and  have  accordingly  sent 
you  an  extract  of  M.  de  Buffon’s  Memorial  on  the  culture  of 
forest  trees,  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris. 

All  soils  may  be  reduced  to  two  species;  the  clay,  or 
hard,  and  the  light,  or  sandy.  In  order  to  sow  in  a light 
soil,  the  ground  must  be  ploughed;  an  operation  which  will 
be  the  more  cheap  and  successful,  in  proportion  as  the  soil 
is  more  light ; and  which  is  the  only  labour  necessary,  for  the 
acorns  may  be  sown  by  a person  following  the  plough.  And 
as  these  soils  are  generally  dry  and  hot,  the  weeds,  which  the 
following  spring  produces,  must  not  be  plucked  up,  because 
they  retain  a moisture  and  coolness,  and  guard  the  young  oaks 
from  the  too  intense  heat  of  thesun  ; and  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  weeds  wither,  they  serve  as  straw  to  shelter  from  the  cold 
of  winter,  and  prevent  the  tender  fibres  of  the  root  from 
freezing. In  sandy  soils  nothing  more  than  this  is  re- 

quisite ; for  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  finding  a soil  light. 

vol.  u.  e e 
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and  easily  lo  be  divided,  spread  without  obstruction,  and  arc 
nourished  by  all  the  juices  and  moisture  furnished  bv  the 
earth,  rains,  and  dews,  which  quickly  penetrate  the  loose 
texture  of  this  ground. 

Butin  a hard  soil,  a very  different  method  must  be  pursued, 
and  after  all,  success  is  more  uncertain.  A previous  plough- 
ing of  this  kind  of  ground  is  not  only  useless  but  detrimen- 
tal : the  best  way  of  planting  the  acorns  here  is  with  a pricker, 
without  any  previous  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  height 
gained  by  the  young  shoots  the  first  year  must  be  carefully  re- 
jnarked;  and  it  mustbe  also  noted  whether  they  have  pushed 
out  more  vigorously  the  second  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
than  the  second  year.  While  their  growth  continues  to  in- 
crease, or  so  long  as  it  does  not  diminish,  nothing  must  be 
done;  but  it  will  generally  be  perceived  that,  on  the  third 
year,  the  growth  will  be  diminished,  and  if  they  are  suffered 
to  stand  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  their  growth  each  year  will  be, 
.Still  less  and  less  :and  whenever  this  happens,  without  having 
been  caused  by  severe  frosts,  or  other  extraordinary  acci- 
dents, the  young  tree  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  in 
the  month  of  March,  by  which  many  years  will  be  gained  in 
the  whole  of  its  growth  ; for  the  young  shoot,  left  to  itself 
in  a stiff'  and  hard  soil,  has  not  strength  to  extend  its  roots, 
which,  too  strongly  resisted,  return  on  themselves  : the 
efforts  made  by  the  small  tender  fibres,  which  are  the  proper 
canals  of  nourishment,  are  ineffectual ; the  tree,  therefore,, 
deprived  of  nourishment,  languishes,  and  its  progress  is  an- 
nually less  ; but  if  this  tree  is  cut  down,  the  whole  force  of 
the  sap  is  exerted  on  the  root;  all  the  fibres  are  expanded, 
2nd  piercing  the  soil  with  greater  force  than  they  are  re- 
sisted, open  for  themselves  new  ways,  and  by  this  accession 
of  strength,  accumulate  the  nourishing  vegetative  juices  so 
as  to  produce  a shoot  in  one  year,  more  vigorous  and  tall 
than  that  of  three  years  growth  before  it  was  cut  down. 

In  excessive  hard  and  tough  earths,  after  having  cut  away 
the  young  shoot  at  the  end  of  two  years,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  cut  it  down  again  at  the  end  of  four  other  years, 
upon  observing  it  to  languish ; and  this  method  has  on  trial 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  prove  experimentally,  that  cutting 
down  voting  shoots  at  a proper  time  is  the  best  and  only  cul- 
ture necessary  to  improve  woodland  in  the  highest  degree 
yet  known  ; and  instead  of  hindering,  it  surprisingly  accele- 
rates the  growth  of  trees,  even  so  as  to  gain  several  years 
advantage  of  those  that  have  not  been  cut. 

1748,  Mi n). 
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X.  Prolific  Nature  of  some  Vegetables. 


Wandsworth , March  6,  1752. 

There  are  some  instances  of  vegetation  that  are  really 
amazing;  nature  seems  in  many  cases  to  act  lavishly;  and 
\ et,  1 believe,  it  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  her  <>rand  de- 
signs, when  we  think  so.  But  to  come  to  examples:  Indian 
corn  is  so  prolific,  that  it  often  produces  two  thousand  orains 
from  one.  In  the  year  1732,  one  self-sown,  or  accidental 
oat-corn,  in  Mr.  John  Hope’s  garden,  in  this  town  of  Wands- 
vi oi tli,  pi oduced  six  very  large  stems  and  fourteen  smaller; 
one  of  which  measured,  from  the  root  to  the  top,  full  five 
feet,  and  the  number  of  grains  they  produced,  beiim  care- 
fully told,  amounted  to  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty -four.  The  last  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia  men- 
tions corn  being  sown,  in  a field  in  Cornwall,  after  a great 
battle  fought  there  in  the  civil-war  time,  that  brought  forth 
four  or  five  ears  on  every  stalk.  I find  in  Motte’s  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  II.  p.  290,  that 
one  M.  de  la  Pry  me  having  soaked  three  barley  corns,  and 
planted  them  about  two  feet  one  from  another,  they  had 
sixty-five,  and  sixty-seven  stalks  a-piece  from  their  single 
grains,  with  an  ear  upon  every  one,  which  had  about  forty 
corns  a-piece  in  them.  But  what  Mr.  Digby  mentions  (as 
we  are  told  in  the  aforesaid  Philosophical  Transactions)  is 
scarcely  credible,  because  it  so  far  exceeds  all  other  experi- 
ments, or  observations  of  that  nature;  that  a plant  of  barley- 
rising  from  one  corn,  by  being  steeped  in  saltpetre  dis- 
solved  in  water,  brought  forth  two  hundred  and  forty  nine 
stalks,  and  above  eighteen  thousand  grains.  In  Eame’s 
Abrid  gment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  part  II.  p. 
343,  we  have  the  following  account  of  a prodigious  increase 
from  a pompion  seed.  We  are  there  told,  that  in  the  year 
1699,  a single  pompion*  seed  was  accidentally  dropped  in 
a pasture,  in  New  England,  where  cattle  had  been  foddered 
for  some  time;  this  single  seed  took  root  of  itself,  anil  had 
but  one  stalk,  which  measured  eight  inches  round,  and  from 
it  were  gathered  two  hundred  and  sixty  pompions,  one  with 


* It  is  probable  that  this  was  that  species  of  pompion,  or  srourd,  that 
•'trikes  out  roots  at  the  joints,  which  furnish  a new  supply  of  sap  to  carry 
on  so  wonderful  a produce. 
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another  as  big-  as  a half-peek.  In  the  year  1739,  my  brother, 
John  Massey,  who  then  lived  at  Sutton,  in  the  parish  of 
Beckingham  in  Lincolnshire,  had  a turnip,  which  grew  in 
his  ground,  that,  when  the  top  was  cut  off,  weighed  just 
twenty-two  pounds;  it  was  produced  in  land  that  had  not 
been  dug  up,  or  ploughed  before,  in  the  memory  of  man. 
He  1 tad  many  other  verv  large  ones,  in  the  same  crop,  which 
he  had  not  the  curiosity  to  weigh;  and,  notwithstanding  they 
were  so  large,  yet  they  were  a soft,  pleasant,  and  good 
eating  kind  of  turnip.  I think  accounts  and  observations  of 
this  nature  ought  not  to  be  made  public  for  amusement  only, 
or  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity;  but  with  a view  to  shew  what 
great  care  divine  providence  takes  in  preserving  and  propa- 
gating (and  even  sometimes  wonderfully)  every  species  of 
production,  animal  and  vegetative  ; so  that  it  seems  impossible 
that  any  of  them  should  be  entirely  lost,  notwithstanding 
the  great  destruction  of  some,  and  neglect  of  others.  And 
also,  that  such  accounts  may  be  rendered  some  way  service- 
able to  mankind,  especially  to  the  industrious  farmer  and 
gardener;  who  may  be  prompted,  by  such  hints,  to  try 
compendious  and  saving,  and  consequently  'profitable,  ways 
of  raising  plants  and  vegetables,  by  observing  such  instances 
«is  I have  related,  by  soaking  the  seeds  in  some  proper 
liquid,  or  adapting  and  preparing  the  ground  properly. 

Yours,  &c. 

W.  Massey. 

P.  S.  About  teu  years  ago  a seed  of  woad,  supposed  to  be 
voided  by  a bird,  shot  up  and  branched  like  a little  tree, 
upon  the  chalky  bank  by  the  side  of  the  bowling-green  at 
Dunstable;  a vegetable  not  known  there:  each  branch  was 
as  big  as  most  of  the  single  plauts  cultivated  in  Kent  for  th^ 
dyers. 

1752,  March . 


XI.  No  C't  ntral  Fire  in  the  Earth. 

Mr.  U krais-, 

Dll.  Kirkpatrick  concludes  his  Reflections  on  the  causes  that 
may  retard  the  putrefaction  of  dead  bodies , with  these  words  ; 
‘The  united  experience  and  penetration  of  our  whole  spe- 
cies is  insufficient  to  inform  us,  when,  and  by  what  precise 
•means,  'thecUmient,  that  has  lately  so  often,  so  extensively 
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and  in  a very  late  instance,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  so 
destructively  struggled  towards  our  surface,  shall  at  last’tii- 
umph  over  every  impediment;  and,  utterly  efi'aeing  the  arch 
on  which  we  sport  with  such  confidence,  &c.’  By  which 
he  seems  to  insinuate  there  is  a central  fire,  as  many  other 
naturalists  before  him  have  done;  but*  no  doubt  a ->rcat 
number  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Urban,  as  well  as  myself, 
would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  him,  if  he  pleases’ 
oi  an\  other  gentleman  of  extensive  knowledge,  upon  what 
foundation  that  notion  rests.  This  earth,  at  the  final  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  may  doubtless  be  consumed  without 
such  an  agent,  by  a comet  for  instance;  consequently  that 
catastrophe  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a 
central  fire.  And  though  there  may  be  much  warmth,  and 
even  heat,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  even  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deepest  mines,  yet  I apprehend  that  those  may 
be  generated  otherwise,  to  wit,  by  the  mixture  and  collision 
of  certain  heterogeneous  bodies,  as  the  chemists  teach. 
This  accidental  spontaneous  fire,  in  concurrence  with  other 
causes,  will  account  for  the  origin  and  continuance  of  vol- 
canoes, the  phenomenon  of  earthquakes,  so  far  as  they  are 
owing  to  this  element,  the  formation  of  precious  stones, 
minerals,  hot  baths,  and  the  like  natural  appearances. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a fire,  pent  up  in  tiie  centre 
of  the  earth,  can  possible  burn  without  spiracles,  and  yet 
we  do  not  find  any  such.  The  volcanoes,  which  hid  the 
fairest,  are  all  in  general  in  mountains,  and  do  not  run  any 
considerable  depth  below  the  roots  of  their  respective  hills, 
though  perhaps  some  little  they  may,  since  some  as  I think 
have  been  of  opinion,  though  others  controvert  it,  that 
iEtna  and  Vesuvius  communicate  under  the  streights  of 
Messina.  But  what  is  this  to  reaching  down  to  the  centre, 
or  even  communicating  with  that,  when  the  semidiameter 
of  the  earth  is  not  less  than  344-0  Italian  miles  ? 

If  the  volcanoes  are  not  the  spiracles  ol  the  central  flame, 
we  know  of  no  other  fissures  that  can  pretend  to  it.  Job 
Lndolphus  tells  us  indeed,  that  in  ^Ethiopia  there  are  ‘ im- 
mense gulphs,  and  dreadful  profundities.;  which,  because 
tiie  sight  cannot  fathom,  fancy  takes  them  for  abysses, 
whose  bottoms  Tellezius  will  have  to  be  the  centres  of  ihe 
earth.’  If  they  extend  downwards,  as  far  as  the  centre,  we 
are  sure  there  is  no  central  fire;  lor  there  is  no  appearance 
of  llame  or  smoke  in  these  horrible  hiatus's.  But  the  ti  iitii 

is,  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia  are  most  prodigious ; the  Alps 

and  Pyrenees  are  nothing  to  them;  they  are  many  ol  incm 
not  declivious,  but  precipicious,  like  the  cliUsi  *w  Uuvci> 

£ t',3 
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and  therefore,  supposing  an  interstice  or  valley  between  any 
two  such  monstrous  precipices  as  these,  the  effect  to  an  eye 
at  the  top  must  needs  be  most  frightful  and  ghastly;  and  yet 
it  may  be  justly  questioned,  could  the  trial  be  made, 
whether  it  would  range  any  lower  than  the  low-water  mark 
of  the  great  ffLihiopicor  Indian  ocean.  There  is  a perpen- 
dicular opening  in  the  peak  of  Derbyshire,  called  Elden 
Hole,  which  Mr.  Cotton  plumbed  to  the  depth  of  884  yards, 
and  the  lead  still  drew;  but  he  could  never  get  the  plum- 
met so  low  afterwards*:  but,  take  it  at  the  greatest  depth, 
they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
those  parts,  will  hardly  think  the  bottom  of  this  pit  sinks  be- 
neath the  edge  of  St.  George’s  channel,  on  the  coast  of  Lan- 
cashire. But  these  hideous  chasms,  as  was  observed,  be 
they  never  so  deep,  afford  no  flames,  no  smoke,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  spiracles  to  an  abyss  of  fire  : and  as  there  are 
no  vents  on  the  dry  land,  there  can  be  none  in  those  parts 
of  the  terraqueous  globe  which  are  covered  with  water:  for 
the  fluid  would  necessarily  run  in  and  extinguish  the  tire. 
Whereupon  one  cannot  help  remarking,  that  it  is  much 
more  probable  there  should  be  an  abyss  of  water  at  the  cen- 
tre, to  which  the  scriptures  give  so  much  countenance,  or 
a Terrella  with  Dr.  Halley,  than  a globe  of  fire ; for  if  any 
chinks  were  left  at  the  formation  of  the  earth  originally,  or 
have  since  happened  by  earthquakes,  or  any  other  means, 
the  water,  (and  we  know  that  the  superfices  of  the  earth  is 
every  where  so  far  as  we  poor  mortals  have  penetrated, 
replete  with  water)  would  of  course  rush  in  and  lodge  there. 

But  what,  have  the  miners  nothing  to  say  ? Truly,  very 
little  to  the  present  purpose.  Heats  and  damps  have  been 
accounted  for  above,  and  the  mines  universally,  throughout 
the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  are  in  mountains,  it  being  a 
maxim  amona-  these  gentry  that  they  are  never  to  be  sought 
for  in  plain  champaign  countries.  Admitting  then  a shaft 
should  sink  200  fathom,  it  would  not  pass  beneath  the  high- 
water  mark;  but  the  question  ought  to  be  put,  how  far  the 
mine  has  gone  beiow  the  medium  of  low  and  high  water, 
and  supposing  the  excrescences  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  all  pared  off  in  order  to  make  a smooth  and  even  terra- 
queous sphere,  no  mines,  1 am  persuaded,  except  perhaps 
some  tin-mines  near  the  shore  in  Cornwall,  have  even  run 
deeper  than  that  term.  The  plummet,  I believe,  has  gone 


* In  the  additions  to  Camden,  col.  593,  it  is  said  to  have  been  ;ditnibe«I 
fcOu  iutboinv,  but  ti.at  is  a nnstaUt. 
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further  towards  the  centre,  than  any  thing  in  the  world  be- 
sides, and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  sea  is  no  where  above  a 
German  mile  deep,  which  is  almost  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  as  specified  above.  But 
how  are  matters  circumstanced  in  the  great  deeps?  not  at 
all  favourably  for  the  hypothesis  of  a central  fire;  there  are 
no  plants,  nor  any  fish,  those  regions  being  too  cold,  as  say 
the  philosophers,  for  the  spawn  offish  to  quicken  there. 

But  perhaps  authority  swayed  most,  and  the  moderns 
founded  their  notion  on  the  ancient  Tartarus.  This  I fear  is 
a misapprehension,  for  Hesiod  places  it  under  and  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  earth,*  and  accordingly  our  Milton  has 
judiciously  seated  it  far  without  this  terraqueous  globe. 

These  observations,  Mr.  Urban,  are  very  superficial,  and 
are  only  thrown  out  in  order  to  induce  some  able  hand  to 
give  this  question,  which  certainly  merits  it,  a thorough 
discussion,  and  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  as  I dare 
say  it  would  you,  to  see  it  undertaken  by  some  adequate 
pen. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

1753,  Feb.  Paul  Gemsege. 
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C OC  HIN  E AL  is  greatly  esteemed  throughout  Europe  for  the 
richness  and  excellence  of  its  die;  it  lias  hitherto  been  pio- 
duced  only  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  but  our  newspapers 
tell  us,  that  an  attempt  is  now  making  to  produce  it  in  Spain, 
and  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  it  are  not  very  genera  y 
known,  it  is  hoped  the  following  particular  and  authentic 
account  of  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public. 

Yours, 

AN. 


It  was  not  long  ago  believed  that  Cochineal  was  the  seed 
of  a plant;  an  opinion  which  probably  took  its  rise  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  being  found  upon,  and  gathered  from, 
the  leaves  of  a West  Indian  shrub  : but  certain  it  is  that 
Cochineal  belongs  to  the  animal,  and  not  to  the  vegetable, 


* Hesiod.  730,  731,  et  M.  L Clcrc  ad.  t.  73e. 
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kingdom.  The  grains  of  Cochineal  are  each  of  them  a little 
animal,  which,  when  alive,  greatly  resembles  a wood-louse, 
and  from  this  resemblance  it  takes  its  name;  for  the  Spaniards 
who  first  brought  it  into  Europe  and  gave  it  its  name,  call  a 
a wood-louse,  Coehini'ila.  These  animals  do  not  indeed  roll 
themselves  up,  on  being  touched,  as  the  wood-lice  do,  nor 
are  the  largest  of  them  bigger  than  a sheep-tick. 

The  plant,  or  shrub,  whereon  these  little  animals  are  bred, 
nourished,  and  brought  to  perfection,  is  called,  in  the  West 
Indies,  Nopal,  or  Nopal  era,  and  is  a sort  of  fig-tree.  It  is 
indeed  rather  a heap  of  leaves  than  a shrub.  After  the 
trunk  or  stem  has  risen  a little  above  the  ground,  it  divides 
itself  into  several  arms  or  branches,  and  the  trunk  itself  and 
its  several  ramifications  are  full  of  knots:  each  of  these  knots 
sends  out  a leaf,  and  from  the  end  of  that  leaf  springs  another, 
and  so  on  till  the  plant  arrives  at  its  full  growth.  Those 
leaves  which  spring  first  and  are  nearest  the  trunk  or  branches, 
are  the  largest:  the  leaves  are  pretty  long  and  not  flat,  but 
somewhat  rounded,  or  convex,  and  full  of  little  portube- 
rances,  and  covered  with  a thin  and  delicate  membrane  which 
always  preserves  a lively  green  colour.  Its  flower  is  small, 
and  like  a flesh-coloured  ball,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears 
the  fig;  and  as  the  fig  increases,  the  flower  decays  and 
loses  its  colour,  till  at  last  it  falls  and  leaves  the  fig  alone. 
When  the  fig  is  ripe,  its  outer  skin,  or  husk,  is  white,  but 
its  pulp  or  substance  is  of  a deep  red  : it  is  very  wholesome 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  tinges  the  urine  of  those  that 
eat  it,  and  makes  it  look  like  blood,  a circumstance  which 
has  often  given  great  uneasiness  to  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  this  property  of  the  fruit. 

The  nopal  is  propagated  thus  : a number  of  holes  are 
made  in  a line,  about  half  a yard  deep,  and  about  two  yards 
distant  from  each  other : in  every  hole  is  put  one  oi*  two 
leaves  of  the  nopal  well  spread  and  stretched  out,  and  then 
covered  up  with  earth,  and  from  each  hole  there  springs  a 
new  plant.  The  grounds  in  which  it  is  cultivated  ought  to 
be  well  weeded  and  kept  clear  of  all  other  herbs  whatever; 
for  they  deprive  it  of  its  due  nourishment.  The  plants 
should  be  pruned  soon  after  the  Cochineal  is  gathered,  and 
all  superfluous  leaves  cut  away:  they  will  put  out  fresh  leaves 
the  following  year,  and  by  these  means  will  become  more 
strong  and  vigorous.  But  it.  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Cochi- 
nillas  which  feed  upon  young  plants,  arc  larger  and  of  a better 
quality  than  those  winch  are  gathered  from  plants  which 
have  stood  some  years. 

The  Coehinillas  live  upon  the  leaves  of  the  nopal,  and  are 
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fed  and  nourished  by  sucking  their  juice.  The  juice  of  the 
leaves  is  watry  and  colourless,  but  these  animals  in  convert- 
ing it  into  their  own  substance,  change  it  to  a fine  crimson 
coloui.  One  thing  very  remarkable  is,  that  the  Cochinillas 
do  not  gnaw  nor  devour  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  nor  do 
the  leaves  sutler  the  least  perceivable  hurt  or  injure  by  their 
feeding  upon  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  little  animals 
onl>  suck  the  grossest  juices  through  the  pores  of  the  thin 
membrane  which  covers  the  leaves. 

When  the  Cochinillas  are  come  to  their  full  growth,  thev 
gather  them  into  earthen  pots,  close  stopped,  that  they  may 
not  creep  out;  and  soon  after  they  kill  them  in  order  to  pre- 
Pff.f  iera  for  sale.  The  Indians  have  three  different  ways 
ot  killing  them,  viz.  By  hot  water,  by  the  fire,  or  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  From  these  different 
methods  there  arises  a great  variety  in  the  colour  of  Cochi- 
neal, some  grains  being  of  a brighter  and  much  better 
colour  than  others.  But  whichsoever  of  these  three  methods 
is  pursued,  there  is  a proper  degree  of  heat  which  must  be 
carefully  observed  : when  water  is  used,  a sufficient  quantity 
duly  heated  is  sprinkled  upon  them:  they  who  kill  them  by- 
fire,  put  them  into  ovens  properly  heated  : but  the  best 
Cochineal  is  that  which  is  prepared  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

In  order  to  have  the  Cochineal  in  its  utmost  perfection,  it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  choose  the  best  method  of  killing 
and  preparing  the  Cochinillas,  but  also  to  know  the  right 
time  for  gathering  them  off  the  leaves  of  the  nopal;  but  the 
knowledge  of  this  is  only  to  be  attained  bv  practice  and  ex- 
perience, and  no  certain  rule  can  be  established  for  it:  and 
it  is  observed  that  the  Cochineal  of  the  several  provinces  of 
the  West  Indies  is  better  or  worse,  just  as  the  Indians  em- 
ployed about  it  are  more  or  less  skilful  and  experienced. 

The  Cochinillas  in  several  particulars  may  be  compared 
to  the  silk  worms,  and  especially  in  the  manner  of  laying  their 
eggs.  Such  of  them  as  are  destined  to  breed,  are  taken 
from  the  leaves  of  the  nopal  when  they  are  in  full  vigour, 
and  put  into  baskets  well  closed  and  lined  with  linen,  close 
wrought  and  folded  several  times,  that  none  maybe  lost; 
there  they  lay  their  eggs  and  soon  after  die.  The  baskets 
must  be  kept  close  covered  up  till  the  proper  season  of  the 
year  arrives  for  laying  the  Cochinillas  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
nopalera.  The  time  proper  for  laying  them  upon  the  leaves 
is  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  when  the  nopalera  is  in  its 
prime:  and  when  about  this  time  the  baskets  are  opened, 
the  Cochinillas  appear  about  the  size  of  small  mites,  and  by 
observing  them  attentively  you  mayjustperceivethem  move. 
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In  this  state  they  scatter  them  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants: 
a lien’s  egg  shell  full  of  them  is  sufficient  to  furnish  a whole 
plant. 

There  are  several  things  either  very  pernicious,  or  fatal 
to  the  Cochinillas.  If  strong  northerly  winds  come  on  soon 
after  they  are  laid  upon  the  leaves,  they  are  all  destroyed. 
Rains,  snow,  mists,  and  frosts,  often  kill  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  blast  the  leaves  of  the  nopalera.  The  only  remedy 
in  these  cases  is  to  warm  and  smoke  them.  Hens  and  some 
small  birds  eat  the  Cochinillas,  and  so  do  several  sorts  of 
worms  and  insects,  which  breed  in  the  places  where  the  no- 
paleras  grow.  Great  care  therefore  is  taken  to  keep  oifthc 
birds,  and  to  destroy  the  reptiles  and  insects  which  are  pre- 
judicial to  them. 

The  Cochinillas  are  bred  in  the  provinces  of  Ooxaca,  Flas- 
cala,  Chulula,  New  Galicia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
New  Spain,  and  also  in  the  provinces  of  Hambato,  Loja,  and 
Tucuman  in  Peru.  But  although  the  Cochinillas  and  nopal- 
eras  abound  in  all  these  provinces,  yet  they  are  not  properly- 
managed  and  prepared  for  sale  in  any  but  that  of  Ooxaca, 
and  there  only  do  the  Indians  make  it  their  business  to  culti- 
vate and  take  care  of  them  : in  all  the  others  the  nopaleras 
are  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  the  Cochinillas  breed  of 
themselves  without  being  looked  after,  and  therefore  the 
Cochineal  gathered  in  these  provinces  is  much  inferior  in 
goodness  to  that  of  Ooxaca:  not  that  the  nopaleras  or  Cochi- 
mllas  are  of  a worse  kind,  but  because  they  are  not  properly 
managed  and  cultivated. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia  in  Old  Spain,  there  is  a plant 
called  Tuna,  which  very  much  resembles  the  nopal,  and 
bears  a fruit  like  it.  It  only  differs  from  the  nopal  in  respect 
of  its  leaves,  which  are  broad  and  flat  and  full  of  prickles  of 
different  sizes.  It  is  therefore  thought  that  the  tuna  will  be 
as  proper  food  for  the  Cochinillas  as  the  nopal  : and  as  the 
climate  of  Andalusia  is  dry  and  temperate,  and  agreeable 
to  the  Cochinillas,  the  attempt  to  breed  them  there  will 
probably  meet  with  success, 

1753,  Feb. 
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Modern  naturalists  and  physicians  rest  the  business  of 
d.t.  ■ stion  on  these  two  queries  : l . Is  it  the  work  of  trituration 
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atone  ? 2.  Is  it  brought  about  by  the  joint  operations  of 
trituration  and  dissolvents?  Experiments  alone  must  settle 
the  controversy  ; and  birds,  l think,  for  many  reasons,  are, 
ot  all  animal  subjects,  by  far  the  properest  to  try  them  upon. 

rhe  structure  ot  the  stomach  in  birds,  is  as  various  as 
their  outward  form.  In  some  it  is  very  fleshy,  thick,  and 
of  a close  texture,  called  a gizzard ; in  others  very-thin,  though 
ot  a much  larger  capacity,  in  proportion  to  the  body,  bein<r 
a soi t ot  membianous  pouch:  m some,  the  stomach  is  par- 
titioned into  gizzard,  and  membrane;  and  lastly  in  others  it 
is  all  over  of  a middle  texture  and  thickness,  between  the 
one  and  the  other. 

The  gizzard  is  the  stomach  which  seems  the  most  favour- 
able to  the  system  of  trituration.  Its  thickness,  solidity, 
and  compact  texture,  lead  us  to  think  it  destined  to  act  with 
a mighty  force;  and  birds  that  have  it  are  known  to  swallow 
sand,  gravel,  and  small  Hints,  with  other  little  stones,  some 
of  which  are  always  found  within  them.  Such  stomachs 
therefore  seem  fitted  as  mills  for  grinding  and  brayin<>  the 
grain  they  eat  for  food.  The  experiments  of  the  Florentine 
Academy,  repeated  by  Redi  and  Borelli,  have  further  con- 
firmed this  plausible  notion.  Hollow  particles  of  glass, 
which  they  gave  to  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys,  were 
found  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  However  VaJisiiieri,  fa- 
mous for  a multitude  of  fine  observations  in  natural  history, 
and  ever  ready  to  oppose  popular  prejudices,  could  not  rest 
satisfied  with  these  facts.  He  looked  upon  the  resemblance 
between  a stomach  and  a mill  as  chimerical ; lie  could  not  but 
think,  with  a great  many  others,  that  a stomach  thus  capable 
of  grinding  corn,  must  also  grind  itself  away.  He  consider- 
ed the  reduction  of  glass  to  powder  as  the  effect  of  a power- 
ful dissolvent,  and  found  proofs  thereof  in  the  stomach  of 
an  ostrich,  which  he  judged  incontestable.  I shall  name 
one  in  particular;  lie  there  met  with  hits  of  glass  perforated 
with  a vast  number  of  holes  more  minute  than  those  of  the 
finest  silver-wire  plates. 

Having  myself  experienced  how  easily  small  glass  beads 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes  were  powdered,  without  at  all  ex- 
coriating the  gizzard,  I caused  chickens,  ducks,  and  turkeys 
to  swallow  short  tubes  of  glass,  which  were  about  five  lines 
in  length,  and  four  in  diameter,  of  which  the  bore  was  about 
two  lines.  These,  after  the  death  ol  the  fowls,  I found  no 
longer  to  retain  their  former  shape,  for  they  were  all  split 
asunder  lengthwise.  They  had  resisted  the  pressure  which 
acted  upon  them  inwards,  from  without,  which  must  have 
been  prodigious  to.  have  broken  them:  but  they  yielded 
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to  that  from  within,  outwards  ; for  it  is  certain  that  their 
splitting  was  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  some  small  stones 
acting  as  wedges  against  their  extremities.  No  dissolvent 
by  any  conceivable  action  upon  a tube,  could  have  divided 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 

1 then  got  a parcel  of  tin  tubes  made,  whose  small  diame- 
ter rendered  them  capable  of  sustaining  much  longer  efforts, 
the  diameters  of  their  hollow  being,  at  most,  but  a line  and 
three  quarters  ; and,  toadd  to  their  strength,  they  were  cover- 
ed a line  and  a half  thick  with  solder,  which  also  closed  up 
their  orifices;  they  were  about  seven  lines  long.  I caused 
a turkey  to  swallow  one  of  them;  to  another  I gave  two; 
and  to  a third  six  at  once.  When  I opened  these  birds  24 
hours,  and  two  days  after,  I could  not  find  a single  tube 
\vhose  solidity  had  been  proof  against  the  force  that  attacked 
it.  That  which  had  suffered  the  least  was  grooved  from  end 
to  end  on  two  opposite  sides;  most  of  the  rest  were  abso- 
lutely flattened,  and  some  of  them  in  part  unrolled ; the  little 
plates  that  had  been  firmly  soldered  to  their  ends,  were 
forced  away,  some  of  them  being  driven  into  the  tubes,  and 
others  pushed  outwards. 

What  a mighty  resistance  must  the  gizzard  have  been  able 
to  overcome  in  flattening  these  tubes,  and  producing  the 
other  remarkable  alterations  in  tlieir  figure!  The  result  of 
the  different  trials  I made  upon  the  like  tubes,  may  serve 
in  some  measure  to  convey  an  idea  of  it : several  of  these, 
for  instance,  1 squeezed  between  the  cheeks  of  a vice,  by 
hanging  weights  on  the  end  of  the  handle;  and  it  required 
about  437  pounds  to  flatten  them  as  the  gizzard  had  done. 

A large  nut  with  its  shell  is  easily  ground  to  pieces  in  a 
turkey’s  gizzard ; and  the  recipe  for  fattening  them  by  giving 
them  one  or  two  a day,  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  may  at  first 
appear.  I have  carried  the  point  so  far  as  to  force  four  and 
twenty  large  ones  into  a turkey’s  craw  at  once,  where  they 
might  he  heard  to  rattle,  upon  filliping  the  neck  on  the 
outside;  next  morning  they  were  all  gone,  having  under- 
gone the  operation  of  grinding,  in  the  gizzard. 

But  notwithstanding  this  amazing  force  which  the  gizzard 
exerts,  in  grinding  the  aliment  it  receives,  does  it  not  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  a dissolvent  ? And  is  not  such  a 
one  actually  to  be  found  there? — The  force  of  the  gizzard, 
great  as  it  is,  lias  its  limits;  and  1 have  cast  lead  in  moulds, 
whose  shape  it  could  not  alter.  Into  one  leaden  tube,  left 
open  at  each  end,  1 introduced  a grain  of  raw  barley,  with 
its  husk  on  ; into  another  a grain  oi  the  same  husked,  and 
'into  a third  a grain  boiled  till  it  was  ready  to  crack.  These 
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tubes  continued  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes 
dou.de  that  space,  in  a turkey’s  gizzard  ; and  the  experiment 
was  lepeated  divers  times. — The  grain*  whether  raw  and  in 
its  husk,  or  without  the  husk,  or  boiled,  perfectly  retained 
us  figure  and  solidity,  without  any  sensible  alteration,  ex- 
cept perhaps  a little  swelling,  such  as  it  would  have  acquired 
in  anv  moist  place. 

It  is  well  known  how  quickly  ducks  digest  flesh  food.  I 
caused  one  to  shallow  several  leaden  tubes,  in  each  of  which 
was  a bit  of  raw  beet  or  veal,  of  the  size  of  a barley-corn* 
When  these  tubes  were  taken  out  of  the  gizzard,  several 
hours  after,  the  bits  of  flesh  extracted  from  them  were 
found  no  ways  altered  either  in  smell,  consistence,  weight, 
©r  colour. 

It  is  therefore  fairly  demonstrated,  that  if  the  aliment 
were  not  comminuted  in  the  gizzard,  by  grinding,  it  would 
not  be  digested,  since  no  dissolvent  exists  there,  capable 
of  dividing  it;  and  that  the  comminution  it  undergoes  in 
the  gizzard,  equal  at  least  to  that  of  corn  in  a mill,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  action  of  that  viscus.  I do  not  however  ima- 
gine that  a simple  trituration  of  aliments,  like  corn  milled, 
is  a perfect  digestion  : to  that,  I think,  a seasoning  of  cer- 
tain liquids  is  requisite;  but  I have  not  now  time  to  explain 
my  idea,  much  Jess  to  recite  the  facts  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed : nor  have  I leisure  to  remot  e the  principal  difficulty 
tiiat  has  been  opposed  to  trituration,  namely,  that  a stomach 
which  can  divide  exceeding  hard  substances,  must  destroy 
itself;  nor  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  seeming  callous 
membrane  which  lines  the  gizzard  ; nor  even  to  say  any  thins1 
of  the  gizzard  of  a species  of  Indian  pigeons,  armed  with  two 
mills,  thought  to  be  stone,  butwhich  are  really  hard  horn.  I 
hasten  therefore  to  the  experiments  I have  made  on  the 
membranous  stomachs  of  birds,  of  a texture  differing  in  all 
respects  from  that  of  gizzards. 

The  partizans  of  trituration,  believing  they  had  suffici- 
ently proved  from  the  texture  of  a bird’s  gizzard,  that  diges- 
tion was  effected  by  it,  did  likewise  insist  that  it  was  per- 
formed purely  by  the  same  means,  in  the  stomachs  of  other 
animals,  even  in  the  simply  membranous,  as  well  as  in  the 
most  fleshy.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  could  not  be  brought 
to  conceive  how  membranous  stomachs  could  be  capable  of 
grinding,  would  have  it,  that,  in  such,  a dissolvent  was 
alone  sufficient  for  the  business  ol  digestion  ; and  that  it.  was 
also  accomplished  the  same  way  in  the  most  fleshy  stomachs. 
It  is  too  common  a presumption  to  imagine,  the  laws  ol  nature 
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more  uniform  than  they  really  are:  and  notwithstanding"  it 
has  been  well  proved,  that  digestion  is  done  by  trituration 
in  gizzards,  yet  it  remains  to  be  made  appear  that  it  is  brought 
about  by  the  same  mechanism  in  membranous  stomachs. 

Those  of  birds  of  prey  are  the  most  proper  for  affording 
us  information  in  this  matter,  especially  as  they  are  of  the 
kind  nearest  in  relation  to  our  own.  It  is  true  they  swallow 
large  morsels  at  a time,  without  teeth  to  chew ; in  which 
they  differ  greatly  from  the  human  species.  I was  therefore 
desirous  of  trying  them  with  variously  conditioned  tubes; 
and  this  I was  aware  I might  do  without  difficulty,  and  even 
without  taking  away  the  life  of  anyone  of  these  murderers. 

Whoever  has  looked  into  books  of  falconry  must  know, 
that  carnivorous  birds  have  a faculty  of  readily  rejecting  by 
vomit,  any  thing  that  their  stomach  cannot  digest.  If  they 
swallow  feathers,  as  they  very  commonly  do,  these  never 
digest,  nor  are  they  evacuated  through  the  passage  of  the 
excrements,  but  vomited  up.  I therefore  provided  myself 
with  a parcel  of  tin  tubes,  of  about  ten  lines  long,  and  seven 
in  bore. 

A young  buzzard  of  the  largest  size,  from  whom  I had 
plucked  some  of  the  quills  of  his  wings  to  confine  him  to  my 
garden,  was  destined  to  undergo  the  several  trials  I judged 
fit  to  be  made  on  the  carnivorous  kind:  and  the  first  that 
was  resolved  upon  was  to  make  him  swallow  one  of  the  said 
tubes,  open  at  the  ends.  Their  size  rendered  them  incapa- 
ble of  any  great  resistance,  insomuch  that  they  might  be 
squeezed  together  by  the  bare  pressure  of  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  gizzard  of  a turkey  would  not  have  only 
flattened  such  a tube,  but  broken  it  into  pieces.  The  buzzard, 
then  confined  under  a hen  coop,  vomited  it  up,  after  about 
2+  hours,  exactly  in  the  same  condition  it  was  swallowed, 
without  the  least  distinguishable  mark  of  any  friction  it  had 
undergone.  This  experiment,  which  had  convinced  me, 
that  if  the  bird’s  stomach  had  any  force  of  trituration,  it  was 
extremely  weak  in  comparison  of  that  of  a gizzard,  induced 
me  to  satisfy  myself  forthwith  if  a dissolvent  might  not  there 
be  employed  instead  of  it.  I shall  mention  the  precautions 
I made  use  of  in  order  incontestably  to  prevent  decep- 
tion. 

At  each  end  of  the  tube  I fastened  a kind  of  grate,  by 
means  whereof  the  included  food  was  secured  from  any  mo- 
tion which  could  possibly  be  produced  in  the  stomach;  so 
that  nothing  but  a dissolvent  could  act  upon  it.  All  that 
seemed  liable  to  doubt  was,  that  if  a dissolvent  did  really* 
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reside  in  the  stomach,  whether  it  might  not  be  in  too  small 

a quantity  for  enough  of  it  to  get  into  the  tube,  so  as  to  act 
successfully?  v 

The  very  slender  opinion  that  my  first  experiment  had 
impressed  upon  me  of  a force  of  pressure  in  the  buzzard’s 
stomach,  made  me  imagine  that  a grating  of  fine  linen 
thread  might  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose;  and  therefore  I 
took  a thread,  and  by  applying  it  according  to  the  length  of 
the  tube,  wound  it  round,  so  that  at  every  turn  it  passed  over 
the  centres  of  the  open  ends,  and  formed  meshes,  which 
instead  of  squares,  as  usual,  were  circular  sectors,  pointed 
at  the  centre,  and  widest  at  the  circumference  of  the  ends 
of  the  tube;  yet  so  close  there,  as  not  to  allow  a free  pas- 
sage to  any  thing  more  than  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  a 
line  in  diameter.  The  turns  which  formed  the  grates,  and 
'vhich  I call  longitudinal,  were  kept  tight  with  transversal 
ones  which  formed  a sort  of  girdle  about  the  middle  part  of 
the  length  of  the  tube. 

The  buzzard  which  I had  made  to  swallow  the  first  tube 
tided  with  flesh,  and  grated  at  the  ends,  disgorged  it  in 
about  24  hours,  without  one  of  the  threads  being  broken  or 
put  in  the  least  out  of  its  place,  or  any  of  the  meshes  stretched 
wider.  As  soon  as  I cast  my  eyes  on  one  end  of  the  tube  I 
was  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a dissolvent  in  this  bird’s 
stomach,  capable  of  itself  to  effect  digestion : for  at  first 
view,  I perceived,  within,  a very  soft  greyish  white  paste, 
a little  of  which  I took  out  with  a point  of  a penknife,  and 
squeezing  it  between  tny  fore  finger  and  thumb  found  it  ex- 
ceeding tender,  resembling  the  finest  clay,  moistened  to  an 
equal  degree.  I could  observe  nothing  grumous,  nor  anv 
diversity  of  colour  or  consistence,  that  had  the  least  resem- 
blance of  the  fragments  of  fleshy  fibres.  Having,  by  degrees, 
gotten  it  all  out,  I found  there  was  as  much  as  about  half 
filled  the  tube,  and  I discovered  therein  somewhat  of  a 
slightly  reddish  substance,  which  had  rather  a more  solid 
consistence  than  the  rest.  It  surrounded  the  remains  of  the  bit 
of  beef,  and  was  nearly  of  the  natural  colour.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  beef  I washed  gently  to  clear  it  from  the 
reddish  paste;  and  then  it  did  not  appear  to  he  above  an 
eighth  part  of  what  1 had  put  into  the  tube. 

In  making  a second  experiment  I took  care  to  weigh 
exactly  the  bit  of  beef  to  be  inclosed  in  the  tube,  which 
was  more  than  47,  but  not  quite  48  grains.  This  tube, 
which  had  a grating  at  theends,  like  the  first,  remained  in  the 
buzzard's  stomach  almost  as  long  again  as  any  oi  the  others; 
for  it  wa$  not  ejected  in  less  than,  44  or  4 > hours.  The 
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digestion  of  the  flesh  had  time  to  be  more  completely  per- 
formed. and  I made  no  doubt  of  finding  it  so.  Upon  cut- 
tin"  the  thread  and  removing  the  gratings,  I looked  through 
the  tube,  as  through  a prospect  glass,  and  perceived  it  to 
be  above  half  empty  throughout  the  whole  length  ; so  that  it 
seemed  plain  that  there  could  not  be  so  much  matter  in  the 
cavity,  as  I had  introduced.  The  greatest  part  I found  to 
he  a whitish  grey  pap  of  a much  slenderer  consistence  than 
the  paste  of  the  former  experiment.  It  was  indeed  liquid, 
and  so  far,  it  is  probable,  part  of  it  might  have  escaped 
through  the  meshes  of  the  grating. 

There  w as,  however,  a small  portion  of  the  beef  remain- 
ing under  its  first  form,  but  of  a much  paler  hue,  and  not  of 
so  firm  a consistence.  It  was  parted  into  three  so  minute 
morsels,  that  being  washed  and  gently  drained,  and  then 
weighed,  they  were  but  six  grains,  or  an  eighth  of  the 
original.  They  were  so  very  tender  as  to  manifest  an  ap- 
proaching dissolution ; for  having  put  them  in  the  palm  of  my 
hand,  and  worked  them  tenderly  with  the  top  of  a finger, 
as  with  a pestle,  they  immediately  became  as  a paste. 

In  both  the  experiments,  the  pap,  the  paste,  and  the  small 
portion  of  remaining  flesh,  had  not  the  least  ill  scent  of 
tainted  meat;  they  only  smelled  a little  faint,  but  not  at  all 
strong. 

It  w as  natural  to  desire  to  know  how  far  the  power  of  this 
dissolvent  could  exert  itself,  whose  existence  had  been 
sufficiently  proved;  and  if  it  were  capable  of  acting  effec- 
tually upon  bones.  Those  which  I first  made  trial  of  were 
of  the  softest  kind,  namely  of  a chicken  a month  old,  no 
bigger  than  a quail.  I filled  the  tube  with  six  pieces,  four 
whereof  were  of  the  wings,  the  other  of  the  thighs,  cut  to 
a fit  length  for  the  reception.  They  weighed  altogether 
but  26  grains.  The  tube  being  grated  as  before,  I made 
the  buzzard  swallow  it.  It  remained  in  his  stomach  not 
more  than  24  hours;  after  which,  upon  taking  off  the  grating 
and  looking  for  the  bones,  I could  not  perceive  the  least  re- 
mains of  them.  It  seemed  that  they  had  undergone  a quicker 
and  easier  digestion  than  the  flesji ; for  there  was  nothing 
left  in  the  tube  but  a little  gelatinous  substance,  most  of 
which  adhered  to  the  inside  of  one  of  the  gratings. 

In  another  trial  I made  use  of  one  of  the  hardest  of  bones, 
the  rib  of  an  ox  ; two  pieces  of  which  I inclosed  in  the  tube. 
There  was  none  of  the  cavernous  cellular  part  about  them, 
but  all  as  compact  as  ivory,  weighing  40  grains.  These 
resisted  the  dissolvent  more  than  the  tender  ones  had 
done;  for  after  24  hours  they  had  lost  but  18  grains,  or 
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about  half  their  weight.  Each  bone  had  a small  drop  of  ge- 
latinous matter  at  either  end,  being  doubtless  part  of  fhe 
substance  which  had  been  dissolved"  That  which  remained 
under  the  form  of  hone,  was  hard;  and  these  two  fragments 
n^eilt're,y  dissolved,  that  is,  they  were  not  reduced 
ess  ian  oui  giains,  after  having  been  twice  more  intro- 
duced into  the  bird  s stomach. 

? he  t,  ue  cll>'nivorous  birds,  such  as  our  buzzard,  feed 
only  on  the  flesh  of  other  birds,  and  that  of  quadrupeds  and 
reptiles:  no  degree  of  hunger  will  induce  them  to  swallow 
gtam  of  any  kind.  Is  this  because  the  dissolvent  of  their 
stomachs  can  act  only  upon  flesh  and  bones,  and  not  upon 
' egetable  productions  ? Nature  has  taught  animals  infallible 
lessons,  such  as  they  most  stand  in  need  of,  and  which  they 
never  omit  to  pursue.  It  was  reasonable  therefore  to  presume, 
and  curious  to  be  satisfied,  that  this  dissolvent  in  the  buz- 
zard’s stomach,  of  such  efficacy  upon  flesh  and  bones,  would 
fail  upon  substances  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  I have 
aheady  related  an  experiment,  several  times  repeated, 
which  seems  to  prove  it.  The  thread  gratings  of  our  tubes 
always  remained  entire,  without  damage  to  any  single  twist. 

The  tubes,  however,  indicated  very  easy  means  of  proving 
the  power  of  the  dissolvent  on  vegetable  substances,  which 
seemed  less  capable  of  opposing  it,  than  strong  and  dry 
fibres  of  plants.  I gave  several  tubes,  filled  with  corns  of 
wheat  and  barley,  to  the  buzzard,  both  in  the  husk  and 
without  it,  and  also  boiled.  In  others  I put  a bit  of  the 
crumb  of  bread,  as  long  as  the  tube,  and  stuck  with  different 
grains;  and  lastly,  one  half  of  another  tube  was  filled  with 
flesh,  and  the  other  half  with  corn.  None  of  these  experi- 
ments discovered  the  least  alteration  in  any  one  grain  of 
corn  by  the  dissolvent.  All  came  out  as  they  were  put  in, 
saving  a little  swelling,  such  as  would  have  been  from  a like 
continuance  in  any  damp  place.  The  crumb  of  bread  seemed 
to  have  been  a little  operated  upon,  as  though  it  had  been 
chewed,  but  it  was  not  converted  to  a paste,  as  the  flesh 
was,  that  was  included  along  with  the  grain. 

I have  reason  to  think  that  the  dissolvent  can  operate  but 
little  more  on  fruit  than  on  grain.  A piece  of  ripe  orange 
pear  weighing  29  grains,  after  remaining  24  hours  in  the 
buzzard’s  stomach,  came  out  unaltered;  appearing  only  a 
little  macerated  from  the  warmth  it  was  confined  in.  It 
tasted  somewhat  aigre  and  had  lost  only  four  grains  of  its 
weight. 

Now  wfiat  must  be  the  nature  of  this  liquor,  which  has 
the  like  power  on  flesh  and  bones  as  injua  regia  on  gold;  and 
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can  do  no  more  with  vegetables,  than  that  menstruum  cat? 
do  with  silver?  We  can  scarcely  hope  to  procure  enough  of 
this  dissolving  liquor  to  furnish  a sufficient  variety  of  trials 
to  discover  its  several  properties;  but  our  tubes  which 
have  stood  us  so  much  in  stead  in  examining  into  the  affair  of 
di  gestion,  so  far  can  supply  us  as  to  furnish  proof  enough  of 
its  nature-  II  a tube  were  Idled  with  a sponge,  a substance 
which  no  bird  of  prey  feeds  upon,  and  which,  from  what  has 
appeared  above,  Ji is  stomach  cannot  digest;  it  should  seem 
probable  that  it  would  imbibe  the  dissolvent.  In  short,  I 
introduced  several  bits  into  a tube,  taking  care  not  to  press 
them  too  close  together,  and  grated  up  the  ends.  These 
the  buzzard  swallowed,  and  rejected  as  usual.  The  sponge, 
before  it  was  put  in,  weighed  only  13  grains  ; but  taken  out 
of  the  tube  it  weighed  63.  Here  then  were  50  grains  of  the 
liquor,  which  I could  easily  squeeze  into  a vessel  proper  for 
keeping  it.  This  experiment  suffices  to  shew  that  we 
may  become  masters  of  a considerable  quantity  of  it.  A 
buzzard  may  be  made  to  swallow  two  or  three  tubes  filled 
with  sponge  in  a day.  But  if,  instead  of  a buzzard,  the  thing 
were  to  be  done  by  a vulture  or  eagle,  it  might  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a good  glass-full  of  the  dissolvent. 

1753,  July,  Jug.  and  Sept.  Dk  REAUMUR- 


XI V.  The  Cause  of  the  Lustre  or  Resplendency  of  the  Sea-water 
in  the  Night  time,  discovered  and  explained. 

THE  splendour  of  the  sea  water  during  the  night,  has  long 
been  a subject  of  admiration,  and  upon  the  coasts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Chioggia,  it  is  particularly  re- 
markable: at  first  sight  one  would  imagine  that  the  brilliant 
images  of  the  fixed  stars  were  reflected  by  the  sea,  and 
when  the  sea  is  agitated  by  winds,  or  pierced  by  the  strokes 
of  oars,  this  brightness  becomes  much  more  vivid  and  copi- 
ous, especially  in  places  abounding  with  the  alga  marina,  or 
sea  weed.  This  beautiful  phenomenon,  which  continues  in 
our  parts,  from  the  beginning  of  summer  till  autumn,  hath 
often  engaged  my  attention,  and  at  length  excited  an 
earnest  desire  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  true  cause  of  it. 

One  fine  summer  night  I walked  out  upon  the  sea-shore, 
and  after  having  observed  this  shining  water  for  some  time,  I 
took  a vessel  full  of  it  home  with  me.  I placed  it  in  a dark 
room,  and  observed,  that  as  often  as  1 disturbed  and  agitated 
the  water  with  my  hand,  a very  bright  light  issued  from  it. 
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percolation  Pm  , reti‘.!n  its  splendour  after  such  a 

in  the  most  violent  «"«T  Fi'  and,°Sitat>*d  * 
„ • • niannei,  I could  not  excite  the  lo-ist  In 

) ucid  pat  tides;  a proof  that  the  water  owed  its 
splendour  to  certain  heterogeneous  shiningcorpuades  coni 
ously  d.ssemmated  through.  These  cSrpuSes  ie  afso 

1 dn^  ^ lV01“  ] — 

theh°^dnnrkied  PV1^'  aPPear smaller  than  the  finest  hairs  ; 
he,,  colour  is  of  a deep  yellow,  and  their  substance  delicate 

mote  enHmf  r^T01;-  . ^ !'avi,,S  a ?»nd  to  examine  them 
■ J s 3 5 I fin  nished  myself  with  a good  microscope, 
and  was  soon  convinced  that  these  luminous  atoms  are  really 
ning  animals  of  a very  singular  structure;  and,  from  the 
)i igntness  of  their  lustre,  I thought  myself  authorised  to 
name  tnem  marine  glow-worms. 

These  little  animals,  similar  in  some  respect  to  caterpillars, 
and  other  insects  of  that  species,  are  composed  of  eleven 
articulations  or  annuli,  a number  which,  according  to  the 
celebrated  Malpighi , is  peculiar  to  the  whole  vermicular 
race.  Upon  these  annuli,  and  near  the  belly  of  the  animal, 
aie  a sort  of  small  fins  or  wings,  which  seem  to  be  the  in- 
struments of  its  motion.  It  has  two  small  horns  issuing  from 
the  fore  part  of  its  head,  and  its  tail  is  cleft  in  two. 

I have  already  observed,  that  these  worms  are  most  nu- 
merous where  the  alga  abounds.  Upon  this  weed  they  ap- 
peal about  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  soon  after  multiply 
prodigiously,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  waters.  It  is  probably  the  heat  of  the  season  that 
causes  these  animals  to  lay  their  eggs,  it  having  the  same  in- 
fluence upon  other  aquatic  insects,  according  to  the  disco- 
veries of  the  learned  Mr.  Derham.  We  learn  also  from  M. 
de  Reaumur’s  observations,  that  terrestrial  insects  of  this 
species,  shine  only  in  the  heighth  of  summer,  and  that 
their  shining  is  caused  by  a particular  effervescence  excited 
in  them  during  the  time  of  their  copulation. 

We  read  of  shining  flies,  which  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  give  light  to  travellers  in  the  hottest  nights  of  sum- 
mer. \\  e are  told  too  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Indies, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  shining  worms,  which,  in  very 
hot  nights,  emit  luminous  particles  so  copiously  that  the 
bushes  and  thiclu  ts  seem  to  be  on  fire.  But  in  one  respect 
our  marine  glow-worms  excel  all  their  lucid  brethren  ol  the 
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terrestrial  species,  for  these  latter  emit  light  only  at  a par- 
ticular spot  near  the  tail,  whereas  the  whole  body  of  the 
former  is  luminous.  There  is  also  one  further  particular  to 
be  observed,  with  respect  to  these  marine  animals,  which 
is,  that  they  do  not  emit  the  least  light  so  long  as  they  are 
still  and  motionless,  but  the  parts  of  their  little  bodies  are 
no  sooner  moved  and  agitated,  than  they  begin  to  sparkle 
with  a very  extraordinary  lustre.  From  hence  may  we  not 
conclude,  that  their  shining  depends  upon  their  motion, 
and  is  probably  excited  by  a strong  vibration  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  their  bodies,  since  the  luminous  effusions,  or 
corruscations,  seem  to  be  exactly  proportionable  to  the 
briskness  and  vigour  of  their  motions. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  too,  that  when  one  of  these  little 
animals  is  cut  to  pieces,  every  piece  emits  a vivid  light  for 
some  time,  probably  so  long  as  the  convulsive  motion  of  the 
dying  parts  continues;  for  we  know  that  the  parts  of  certain 
fishes  and  insects  will  continue  to  move  some  time  after  they 
have  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

After  this,  we  need  not  wonder  that  mariners  and  fisher- 
men foretel  a storm,  or  change  of  weather,  when  they  see 
the  sea  and  lakes  shine  in  an  unusual  manner;  for  at  such 
times  it  may  beexpected  that  these  little  animals  are  agitated 
and  disturbed  more  than  common.  The  same  thing  is  ob- 
servable in  flies  and  other  winged  insects,  which  are  strongly 
affected  upon  an  approaching  alteration  of  the  weather,  and 
fly  about  in  great  disorder. 

Many  philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  have  imagined  that 
the  luminousness  of  the  sea-water,  in  the  night  season,  is 

occasioned  by  some  electric  matter, ‘The  surface  of  the 

?ea,  say  they,  having  been  exposed  all  the  summer  to  the 
impulse  and  action  of  the  solar  rays,  when  it  begins  to  be 
agitated  by  the  autumnal  winds,  throws  out  luminous  sparks 
perfectly  similar  to  those  which  issue  from  electrical  bo- 
dies.’ But  ocular  demonstration  now  convinces  us  that  this 
brightness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  these  little  animals.  The 
shining  of  these  animals  may  indeed  proceed  from  electric 
matter  contained  in  them,  and  agitated  by  vibration  or  some 
other  internal  motion;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I will  not 
Undertake  to  determine. 

1753,  Nov. 


Electricity  in  Cats,  Xc. 
XV.  Electricity  in  Cats. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

THE  phenomena  of  electricity,  which  lias  so  many  sur- 
pi  ising  jn  operties,  seem  to  he  of  two  sorts,  natural  and  ar- 
tificial  ; the  last  is  to  be  obtained  from  all  bodies  naturally 
susceptible  of  it,  as  glass,  & c.  in  which  the  property  lies 
dormant  till  excited  to  act  by  friction,  or  some  other  violent 
motion. 

Natural  electricity  is  common  almost  to  all  animals,  espe- 
cially those  destined  to  catch  their  prey  by  night:  cats  have 
this  property  in  the  greatest  degree  of  any  animal  we  are 
acquainted  with;  their  fur  or  hair  is  surprisingly  electrical. 
If  it  be  gently  raised  up  it  avoids  the  touch  till  it  be  forced 
to  it,  and  by  stroking  their  backs  in  the  dark,  the  emanations 
of  electrical  fire  are  extremely  quick  and  vibrative  from  it, 
followed  by  a crackling  noise  as  from  glass  tubes  when  their 
electrical  atmosphere  is  struck.  It  appears  to  me  of  singu- 
lar use  to  animals  destined  to  catch  their  prey  in  the  dark; 
they  give  a sudden  and  quick  erection  to  their  fur,  which 
raises  the  electrical  fire,  and  this,  by  its  quickness  rushing 
along  the  long  pointed  hairs  over  their  eyes,  and  illuminat- 
ing the  pupilla,  enables  them  to  perceive  and  seize  their 
prey,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  all  the 
wild  sort  that  catch  their  prey  with  the  paw,  are  not  endowed 
with  the  same  vibrations  of  electrical  fire.  The  cat  is  the 
only  domestic  animal  of  that  species;  but  such  a discovery 
in  the  ferocious  kind,  would  still  be  an  additional  demon- 
stration of  that  infinite  wisdom,  so  easily  discoverable  in  the 
most  minute  operations  of  all  the  works  of  God,  and  so 
perfectly  adapted  to  a proper  end. 

I am  yours,  &c. 

1754,  March.  G. 


XVI.  Meads  for  a Natural  History  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  Queries  are  proposed  to  Gentlemen  in  the  several 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  where  they  reside,  with  a view  of  obtain- 
ing, from  their  Answers,  a more  perfect  account  of  the  An- 
tiquities and  Natural  History  of  our  Country,  than  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 

1.  W IIAT  is  the  ancient  and  modern  name  of  the  parish, 
and  its  etymology  < 

v l'  a 
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2.  By  what  parishes  is  it  bounded,  E.  W.  N.  and  S.  and 
what  is  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

3.  What  number  of  hamlets  or  villages  are  in  it  ? their 
names  and  situation  ? 

4.  What  are  the  number  of  its  houses  and  inhabitants? 

5.  What  number  of  people  have  been  married,  christened, 
and  buried,  for  the  space  of  20  years  last  past,  compared 
with  the  first  20  years  of  the  register?  When  did  the  re- 
gister begin  ? If  there  are  any  curious  remarks  made  therein, 
pie  ase  to  give  an  account  thereof. 

6.  In  what  manor,  diocese,  deanery,  and  hundred,  does 
the  church  stand? 

7.  Is  it  dedicated  to  any  saint,  and  when  and  by  whom 
was  it  built  ? 

8.  Of  what  materials  is  it  built,  has  it  a tower  or  spire  ? 

9.  What  are  its  dimensions,  number  of  aisles,  chancels, 
chapels,  and  bells,  and  the  inscriptions  thereon  ? 

10.  What  may  the  living  be  computed  to  be  worth  ? 

1 1.  Is  it  a rectory  ora  vicarage,  and  who  are  the  present 
and  past  incumbents,  as  far  back  as  you  can  trace? 

12.  Who  is  the  present  or  former  patron  ? 

13.  Are  there  anv  and  what  lands  belongin';  to  the  glebe 

J O O O 

or  vicarage? 

14.  If  a vicarage,  who  is  possessed  of  the  great  tythes, 
what  may  their  reputed  value  be,  and  is  an}-  modus  paid 
thereout,  and  to  whom? 

15.  Are  there  any  and  what  manors  in  the  parish,  and  to 
whom  do  they  belong  ? 

16.  Are  there  any  vaults  or  burial  places  peculiar  to  any 
ancient  or  other  families  ? What  are  they,  and  to  whom  do 
they  belong  ? 

17.  Arc  there  any  ancient  or  modern  remarkable  monu- 
ments, or  grave  stones,  in  the  church  or  chancel,  &c.  ? 
Please  to  give  the  inscriptions  and  arms,  if  any,  on  the 
same,  if  worthy  notice,  especially  if  before  the  16th 
century. 

18.  Are  there  any  remarkable  ones  in  the  churchyard? 
Please  to  give  an  account  what  they  are.  Are  there  any 
paintings  in  the  windows  either  of  figures  or  arms  ? Add  a 
copy  or  description. 

19.  Are  there  any  tables  of  benefactions  or  other  inscrip- 
tions which  are  worthy  notice,  on  any  of  the  walls  of  the 
church,  either  within  or  without .?  Please  to  insert  them  at 
full  length. 

20.  Are  there  any  particular  customs  or  privileges  or  re- 
markable tenures  in  any  of  the  manors  in  the  parish? 
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21.  What  number  of  gentlemen’s  houses,  farms  and  cot- 
tages, may  be  in  the  parish? 

22.  What  ancient  manor  or  mansion  house,  seats,  or  vil- 
las, are  in  the  parish  ? 

23.  Is  there  any  chapel  of  ease  in  the  parish,  how  is  it 
•supported,  and  who  is  the  present  and  late  incumbent,  and 
of  what  value  may  the  cure  he  supposed  to  he  ? 

24.  Are  there  any  annual  or  other  processions,  perambu- 
lations, or  any  hospital,  alms,  or  school  house;  by  whom 
and  when  founded,  and  who  has  the  right  of  putting  people 
into  them  ? 

25.  Have  you  any  wake,  Whitsun-alc,  or  other  customs 
of  that  sort  used  in  the  parish  ? 

26.  Is  there  any  great  road  leading  through  the  parish, 
and  from  what  noted  places  'r 

27.  What  common,  or  quantity  of  waste  land  may  be  in 
the  parish  ? 

28.  What  are  the  present  or  ancient  prices  of  provisions, 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  chicken, 
rabbits,  butter,  cheese,  Ac.  r 

29  What  is  o-enerally  a day’s  wages  for  labourers  in  hus- 
bandry anti  other  work,  and  what  per  day  for  carpenters, 
bricklavers,  masons,  tailors,  Ac.  ? 

30.  What  is  usually  the  fuel  ? Is  it  coal,  wood,  heath,  furze, 
turf,  peat,  or  what;  and  the  prices  paid  on  the  spot  r 

31.  What  distance  is  it  from  London  and  the  chief  towns 
round,  and  what  is  the  price  of  carriage  per  hundred- 


weight? 

32.  Are  there  any  crosses,  or  obelisks,  or  any  thing  ot 

that  nature  erected  in  the  parish  ? 

33.  Are  there  any  remains  or  ruins  of  monasteries  or  re- 
ligious houses  ? Give  the  best  account  thereof  you  can. 

c34.  Are  there  any  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danish  castles, 
camps,  altars,  roads,'  forts,  or  other  pieces  of  antiquity  re- 
maining ip  your  parish  ; what  are  they,  am  w mi  tiuc  luon-. 
are  there,  or  historical  accounts  of  the  m ( 

35.  Have  there  been  any  medals,  coins,  or  other  pieces 

of  antiquity  dug  up  in  your  parish;  when  and  by  whom,  an 

what  spot,  by  whom,  when,  and  what  traditions  are  thut 

relating  thereto  ? , . , , • 1 mnn 

37.  Has  the  parish  given  either  birtn  nr  ,l"  ‘ . G ; 
eminent  for  learning  or  other  remarka  > f-  01  L 1 1 1 

“TJX.-  there  in  any  of  the  gentlemen’s  .cats  in  the  parish, 
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any  remarkable  historical  pictures,  or  portraits  of  eminent 
persons,  any  curious  statues,  busts,  &c.  or  other  things 
worthy  notice  ? 

39.  Are  there  any  parks  or  warrens,  the  number  of  deer, 
and  extent  of  the  park,  &c.  any  heronries,  decoys,  or  fish- 
eries ? 

40.  Do  any  rivers  rise  in  or  run  through  the  parish,  which 
are  they  ; if  navigable,  what  sort  of  boats  are  used  on  them, 
and  what  is  the  price  of  carriage  per  hundred  or  ton,  to  your 
parish  ? 

41.  Are  there  any,  and  what  bridges,  how  are  they  sup- 
ported, by  private  or  public  cost,  of  what  materials,  what 
number  of  piers,  or  arches,  the  length  and  breadth  of  tlui 
bridge  and  width  of  the  arches  ? 

42.  Are  there  any  barrows  or  tumuli,  and  have  any  been 
opened,  and  what  has  been  found  therein  ? 

43.  Are  there  any  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  parish, 
and  what  number  of  hands  are  employed  ? 

44.  What  markets  or  fairs  are  kept  in  the  parish,  what 
commodities  are  chiefly  brought  for  sale;  if  any  of  the  ma- 
nufactures or  produce  of  the  country,  live  cattle,  or  other 
things,  what  toll  is  paid,  and  to  whom,  and  where  are  they 
kept  ? 

45.  Is  there  any  statute  fair  for  hiring  of  servants,  and 
how  long  has  it  been  established ; what  are  the  usual  wages 
for  men  and  maids,  &c.  for  each  branch  of  husbandry  ? 

46.  Are  there  in  any  of  the  gentlemen’s  houses,  or  on 
their  estates,  any  pictures  which  give  insight  into  any  his- 
torical facts,  or  any  portraits  of  men  eminent  for  any  art, 
science,  or  literature;  any  statues,  bustoes,  or  other  memo- 
rial which  will  give  any  light  to  past  transactions? 

47.  Are  there  any  and  what  dissenting  meetings  in  the 
parish,  and  what  number  of  each  sect  may  be  in  the  parish ? 


Queries  relating  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Parish. 

1.  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  the  parish, 
is  it  flat  or  hill\',  rocky  or  mountainous? 

2.  Do  the  lands  consist  of  woods,  arable,  pasture,  meadow, 
heath,  or  what  ? 

3.  Are  they  fenny  or  moorish,  boggy  or  firm? 

4.  Is  there  sand,  clay,  chalk,  stone,  gravel,  loam,  or  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  soil  ? 

f 5.  Are  there  any  lakes,  meers,  or  waters,  what  arc  they, 
their  depth,  where  do  they  rise,  and  whither  do  they  run? 
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t-  Are  there  any  subterraneous  rivers,  which  appear  in 
one  place,  then  sink  into  the  earth,  and  rise  ao-ain  ? 

7*  Are  there  any  mineral  springs,  frequented  for  the 
drinking  the  waters;  what  are  they  ; at  what  seasons  of  the 
jear  reckoned  best,  and  what  distempers  are  thev  fre- 
quented for? 

8.  Are  there  any  periodical  springs,  which  rise  and  fall 

ebb  and  now ; at  what  seasons?  Give  the  best  account  vou 
can. 


9.  Are  there  any  mills  on  the  rivers ; to  what  uses  are  thev 

employed?  J 

10.  Are  there  any  and  what  mines;  what  are  they  to 
whom  do  they  belong,  what  do  they  produce? 

11.  Have  you  any  marble,  moorstone,  or  other  stone  of 
any  sort;  how  is  it  got  out,  and  how  worked? 

J2.  hat  sorts  of  manure  or  amendment  do  they  chiefly 
use  for  their  land,  and  what  is  the  price  of  it  on  the  spot?' 

13.  What  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  lands,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  or  what? 

14.  Are  there  any  hop  or  cherry  gardens,  and  what  is  the 
price  on  the  spot? 

15.  What  sorts  of  fish  do  the  rivers  produce,  what  quan- 
tities, and  what  prices  on  the  spot,  and  in  what  seasons  are 
they  best? 

16.  Are  there  any  remarkable  caves,  or  grottoes,  natural 
or  artificial?  Give  the  best  description  and  account  thereof 
you  can. 

17.  Are  there  any  and  what  quantities  of  saffron,  woad, 
teasels,  or  other  vegetables  of  that  sort,  growing  in  the 
parish,  and  the  prices  they  sell  for  on  the  spot? 

18.  Is  the  parish  remarkable  for  breeding  any  cattle  of 
remarkable  qualities,  size,  or  value,  and  what? 

19.  Are  there  any  apple  orchards  in  the  parish,  do  they 
make  any  cyder,  of  what  sort  is  it,  and  if  sold,  what  may  it 
be  worth  a hogshead  on  the  spot  ? 

20.  Are  there  any  chalk  pits,  sand  or  gravel  pits,  or  other 
openings  in  the  parish,  and  what? 

21.  On  digging  wells  or  other  openings,  what  strata  of 
soil  do  they  meet  with,  and  how  thick  is  each  ? 

22.  How  low  do  the  springs  lie,  and  what  sort  of  water 
do  you  meet  with  in  the  several  parts  of  the  parish  ? 

23.  Is  there  any  marl,  fuller’s  earth,  potter’s  earth,  or  loam, 
or  any  other  remarkable  soils,  as  ochre,  ckc.? 

24.  Is  there  any  bitumen,  naptha,  or  other  substances 
of  that  nature  found  in  the  earth  ? 
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2.5.  Wh  at  is  the  general  price  paid  for  lands,  arable, 
meadow,  pasture,  &.c.  ? 

26.  Does  the  parish  produce  any  quantities  of  timber,  of 
what  sort,  and  what  are  the  prices  on  the  spot,  per  load  or 
ton  ? 

27.  What  are  the  methods  of  tillage,  what  sorts  of  ploughs, 
&c.  are  used  ? 

2S.  Are  any  quantities  of  sheep  raised  or  fed  in  the  pa- 
rish, and  on  what  do  they  chiefly  feed  ? 

29.  Are  the  people  of  the  country  remarkable  for  strength, 
size,  complexion,  or  any  bodily  or  natural  qualities  ? 

30.  What  are  the  diversions  chiefly  used  by  the  gentrv, 
as  well  as  the  country  people  on  particular  occasions? 

31.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  air;  is  it  moist  or  dry, 
healthy  or  subject  to  produce  agues  and  fevers,  and  at  what 
time  is  it  reckoned  most  so  ? And,  if  you  can,  account  for 
the  causes. 


32.  Are  there  any  petrifying  springs  or  waters  that  incrust 
bodies,  what  are  they  ? 

33.  Are  there  any  liot  waters  or  wells  for  bathing,  and  for 
what  distempers  frequented? 

34.  Are  there  any  figured  stones,  such  as  echinitae,  be- 
lemnitaj,  &c.  Any  having  the  impression  of  plants  or  fishes 
on  them,  or  any  fossil  marine  bodies,  such  as  shells,  corals, 
ike.  or  any  petrified  parts  of  animals:  where  are  they  found, 
and  what  are  they  ? 

35.  Js  any  part  of  the  parish  subject  to  inundations  or 
land  floods?  Give  the  best  account,  if  any  things  of  that  na- 
ture have  happened,  and  when. 

36.  Hath  there  been  any  remarkable  mischief  done  by- 
thunder  and  lightning,  storms,  or  whirlwinds,  when  and 
what  ? 

37.  Are  there  any  remarkable  echoes;  where  and  what 
are  they  ? 

38.  Have  any  remarkable  phenomena  been  observed  in 
the  air,  and  what? 


If  the  Parish  is  on  the  Sea  Coast. 

39.  What  sort  of  a shore,  flat,  sandy,  high,  or  rocky  * 

40.  What  sorts  of  fish  arc  caught  there,  in  what  quantity, 
at  what  prices  sold,  when  most  in  season,  how  taken,  and  to 
what  market  sent? 

41.  What  other  sea  animals,  plants,  sponges,  corals,  shells, 
&c.  are  found  on  or  near  the  coasts  ? 
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42.  Are  there  any  remarkable  seaweeds  used  for  manure 
ot  land,  01  curious  on  any  other  account  ? 

43.  What  are  the  courses  of  the  tides  on  the  shore,  or  off 

at  sea,  the  currents  at  a mile’s  distance,  and  other  thin*** 
worthy  remark  ? lt>5 

44.  What  number  of  fishing  vessels,  of  what  sort,  how 
navigated,  and  what  number  of  hands  are  therein  the  parish  > 

45  How  many  ships  and  of  what  burthen  belong  to  the 
parish  ? ° 

46.  Are  there  any  and  what  light-houses,  beacons,  or 
land-marks  ? * 


47  What  are  the  names  of  the  creeks,  bays,  harbours, 
headlands,  sands,  or  islands  near  the  coasts  ? 

48.  Have  there  been  any  remarkable  battles  or  sea  fights 
near  the  coasts,  and  when  did  any  remarkable  wrecks'  or 
accidents  happen,  which  can  give  light  to  any  historical 
facts  ? 

49.  If  you  are  in  a city,  give  the  best  account  you  can 
procure  of  the  history  and  antiquity  of  the  place  ; if  remark- 
able for  its  buildings,  age,  walls,  sieges,  charters,  privileges, 
immunities,  gates,  streets,  markets,  fairs,  the  number'  of 
churches,  wards,  and  guilds,  or  companies,  or  fraternities,  or 
dubs  that  are  remarkable;  how  it  is  governed ; if  it  sends 
members  to  parliament,  in  whom  does  the  choice  lie,  and 
tvhat  number  of  votes  may  there  have  been  at  the  last  poll 


1755,  April. 


XVII.  Account  of  an  Inflammable  Well. 

Mr.  Urban,  Coalb rook dale , Jane  25,  1755. 

In  consequence  of  your  inquiry  after  natural  curiosities,  T 
shail  endeavour  to  give  you  as  exact  an  account  as  possible 
of  one  in  our  neighbourhood,  leaving  the  physical  causes 
to  be  assigned  by  those  who  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of 
such  phenomena. 

About  40  years  ago  a burning  well  was  discovered  not  far 
from  hence.  It  was  situated  about  60  yards  from  the  river 
Severn,  in  the  parish  of  Broseley,  and  county  of  Salop,  at 
the  foot  of  a gently  rising  hill,  encompassed  on  every  side 
with  coal-works,  though  none  very  near  it. 

This  remarkable  curiosity  first  made  its  appearance  about 
the  year  171 1,  being  discovered  by  a poor  man  living  near 
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the  place,  who  being  alarmed  with  an  uncommon  noise  in  the 
night,  arose,  and  went  to  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded, 
with  a lanthorn  and  spade:  upon  digging  a little,  the  water 
gushed  out  with  violence,  and  (to  the  man’s  surprize)  took 
fire  at  the  candle.  In  order  to  reap  some  benefit  from  the 
discovery,  he  afterwards  inclosed  it  with  a frame  and  door, 
leaving  a hole  to  collect  the  flame,  by  which  he  might  light, 
and  extinguish  it,  at  pleasure  ; by  this  means  he  made  con- 
siderable profit  from  the  company  resorting  thither  to  see  it. 
Thus  it  continued  in  fame  some  years,  but  the  store  of  in- 
flammable matter  being  exhausted,  the  fire  grew  weaker, 
and  would  burn  no  more. 

But  in  the  year  1747,  the  same  old  man,  by  a like  notice 
as  before,  once  more  gave  the  struggling  vapours  vent,  at  a 

{dace  about  ten  yards  distant  from  the  old  well,  where  it 
jurnt  as  formerly.  At  that  time  I published  a short  account 
of  it  in  the  Birmingham  paper,  for  the  discoverer’s  benefit, 
and  numbers  of  strangers  from  different  parts  were  gratified 
with  so  rare  a sight.  Amongst  other  ladies  and  gentlemen 
whose  curiosity  drew  them  thither,  was  Mr.  Mason,  F.  R.  S. 
and  Woodwardian  professor  at  Cambridge,  who  afterwards 
inserted  a little  Memoir  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  on  this  subject, 
addressed  to  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.  but  as  it  is  a vague  ac- 
count, wanting  that  precision  necessary  to  gratify  a natu- 
ralist, I shall  here  attempt  a more  distinct  narration. 

The  well,  on  application  of  a candle,  immediately  took 
fire,  and  flamed  like  spirits  of  wine,  to  the  height  of  18  or 
20  inches ; the  heat,  was  so  intense  as  to  boil  a common  tea 
kettle  in  about  nine  minutes;  mutton  stakes,  and  slices  of 
bacon,  were  broiled  very  soon,  and  with  an  excellent  fla- 
vour. The  old  man  sometimes  boiled  his  family  pot  over  it, 
and  had  the  adjacent  neighbourhood  abounded  less  with 
fuel,  it  might  have  been  applied  to  culinary  purposes,  with 
great  advantage. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  flame  was  emitted  with  a rum- 
bling noise,  and  alternate  gulpings  of  the  water,  which, 
though  boiling  like  a pot,  always  remained  cold,  and  the 
ebullition  still  kept  it  rnuddv.  I do  not  suppose  there  was 
any  inflammable  quality  in  the  water  itself,  which  proceeded 
only  from  the  morassy  grounds  above;  doubtless  the  igneous 
vapours  were  collected  in  the  lower  cavities  of  the  earth,  and 
hollows  of  old  coal  mines,  which  generally  produce  very 
sulphurous  exalations,  and  particularly  in  the  works  near 
this  place,  where  the  subterraneous  ductsof  air  force  through 
the  fissures  of  coal  and  rock,  so  strongly,  as  to  blow  out  a 
can. Me.  These  currents  of  air,  in  their  passages  to  the  vacant; 
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hollows,  are  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  salt,  where  be- 
ing pent  down  and  confined,  they  at  last  force  a passage  through 

the  interstices  which  drain  off  the  superficial  water  and 
thereby  occasion  that  pulsation  in  the  flame,  resembling  a 
smith’s  forge.  0 

1 am  farther  confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  last,  and  probably,  its  final  cessation ; 
101  about  three  years  ago  a gentleman  determined  to  sink  a 
coal-pit  neai  the  spot,  but  the  undertaking*  proved  expen- 
sne,  and  hazaidous  ; the  workmen  were  greatly  annoyed  by 
wildfire,  and  when  they  had  sunk  to  the  depth  of  88  yards, 
and  began  to  get  coals,  a subterraneous  reservoir  of  brine 
suddenly  burst  into  the  work,  and  filled  it  to  the  level  of  18 
yards,  which  proved  to  be  only  a stagnant  lake,  and  not  a 
brine  spring,  although  it  was  so  strong  that  an  egg  swam 
high  in  it.  The  pit  was  afterwards  drained,  but  the  sulphur 
remaining  excessively  strong,  it  was  judged  proper  to  fire  it, 
which  caused  so  terrible  an  explosion  as  alarmed  all  the 
neighbourhood,  they  imagining  it  had  been  an  earthquake.  It 
shook  their  windows,  pewter,  and  even  the  casks  in  the  cel- 
lars. This,  however,  seemed  like  a dying  groan  of  the 
burning  well,  which  since  that  time  has  entirely  ceased  to 
burn. 

Had  such  a curiosity  appeared  near  London,  the  dis- 
coverer would  probably  have  got  a fortune  by  it ; but  now  we 
cun  only  perpetuate  its  memory  by  inserting  this  account, 
which  you  may  depend  upon  as  authentic. 

Yours,  &c. 

17 55,  July.  G.  Perry. 


XVIII.  Fire  from  the  Bowels  of  a Beast. 

TflF.  latter  end  of  October,  17 51,  an  inhabitant  of  Esnans, 
near  Neufchatel,  in  Franche-compte,  who  had  a beast  that 
had  been  sometime  sick  and  extremely  swoln,  gave  it  about 
the  quantity  of  an  ordinary  charge  ot  gunpowder  in  cold 
water,  upon  which  the  swelling  presently  subsided  ; but 
it  soon  returning,  the  remedy  was  again  repeated,  but  pro- 
duced only  a transitory  effect.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
kill  the  creature,  and  several  of  the  neighbourhood  came  out 
of  curiosity,  at  the  opening  of  it,  to  see  in  what  condition 
the  flesh  was.  As  a butcher  was  forcibly  drawing  out  the 
stomach,  or  paunch,  he  tore  it,  and  there  instantly  issued 
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forth,  with  some  noise,  a flame  that  rose  above  five  feet, 
high,  which  burnt  his  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  affected  his 
eyes  to  that  degree,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  light  lor  a 
long  time.  A young  girl  who  held  a lamp  to  light  him,  had 
all  her  hair  burnt  oil,  and  would  probably  have  been  a fur- 
ther sufferer,  had  not  her  mother  thrown  her  apron  over  her 
head,  and  so  smothered  the  tire.  This  flame  continued 
decreasing  two  or  three  minutes,  the  paunch  contracting  all 
the  while,  but  an  intolerable  stench  remained  in  the  cow- 
house. 

As  singular  as  this  fact  appears  to  be,  it  is  not  the  only 
one  we  have  upon  record.  Fortunius  Licetus,  in  his  book 
Dc  lucernis  antiquorum  reconditis , reports,  that  a professor 
of  anatomy  at  Pisa  dissecting  a body  in  the  public  amphi- 
theatre, and  a candle  standing  near  him,  there  burst  forth 
from  the  stomach  a vapour  which  kindled  at  the  candle. 
This  accident  appears  to  be  near  a-kin  to  that  above  related, 
and  both  seem  to  prove,  that  vapours  easily  inflammable 
may  be  formed  in  animal  bodies,  for  it  is  very  unlikely, 
that  the  gunpowder  which  the  beast  had  swallowed  several 
days  before,  could  any  ways  contribute  to  such  an  event. 

1755,  Oct. 


XIX.  Earthquakes,  how  produced. 

In  order  to  form  the  most  probable  system  of  earthquakes, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  all  readily  inflammable  substan- 
ces, as  gunpowder,  and  nitrous  or  sulphureous  minerals,  in 
their  ignition  generate  a large  quantity  of  air,  and  that  the 
air  thus  produced  is  in  a state  of  very  extraordinary  rare- 
faction, and  if  compressed  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
cannot  but  occasion  very  violent  effects.  Suppose,  there- 
fore, that  at  the  depth  of  loo  or  200  fathoms  there  be  lodged 
pyrites,  or  other  sulphureous  matters,  and  that  by  the  fer- 
mentation produced  from  the  filtering  of  waters,  or  other 
causes,  these  happen  to  take  fire,  what  will  most  likely  be 
the  result  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  known  that  those  substances  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata ; on  the 
contrary,  they  are  contained  in  perpendicular  fissures,  and 
in  caverns  at  t in  ir  bottoms,  as  also  in  other  places  into  which 
waters  can  penetrate.  These  substances  coming  to  lake  tire 
upon  imbibing  water,  will  generate  a large  quantity  ot  air. 
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spring  of  which,  compressed  in  a little  room,  will  not  only 
shake  the  superior  ground,  but  seek  for  passages  whereby 
to  extricate  itselh  such  are  the  canals  formed  by  subterra- 
neous rivulets,  where  a furious  wind  will  be  formed,  whose 
noise  will  be  heard  at  the  earth’s  surface;  and  this  wind  will 
throughout  its  whole  extent  cause  an  earthquake,  more  or 
less  violent,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  new  kindled  fire,  or  rushes  through  passages  more  or 
less  narrow.  This  explication  seems  to  agree  with  the  se- 
veral phenomena  of  earthquakes. 

Chemistry  furnishes  a method  of  making  artificial  earth- 
quakes, whose  effects  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
of  the  natural  ones.  As  it  fully  illustrates  the  process  of  na- 
ture upon  the  very  principles  I have  advanced,  I here  give 
it,  though  pretty  well  known,  from  Boerhaave. 

To  20  pounds  of  iron  filings,  add  as  many  of  sulphur; 
temper,  mix,  and  knead  the  whole  with  a little  water  into  a 
stiff'  mass,  which  bury  some  feet  deep  in  the  ground.  In 
six  or  seven  hours,  time  this  will  produce  a prodigious  effect; 
for  the  earth  will  begin  to  tremble,  crack,  and  stnoak,  and 
actual  fire  and  flame  will  at  length  burst  through.  Such  is 
the  effect  of  two  cold  bodies  in  the  cold  ground,  from  the 
bare  intermixture  of  a little  water:  there  wants  but  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  mass  to  produce  a true  volcano. 

It  has  been  observed  for  ages  past,  that  p laces  near  the 
sea  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  terrible  disasters  of  earth- 
quakes; on  which  account,  doubtless,  it  was  that  Neptune 
was  called  by  the  ancients  i^fW,  as  also  e 

ya and  T naxlopoyam;,  by  all  which  epithets  they  denoted  his 
power  of  shaking  the  earth.  Cast  your  eyes  to  those  parts  of 
the  globe  where  volcanoes  most  abound,  and  you  will  find 
them  all  situated  in  islands,  or  near  the  sea  coast,  and  where 
these  are,  earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  Alps  are  not  sub- 
ject to  them,  but  those  parts  of  Italy  which  are  farthest  ad- 
vanced into  the  Mediterranean  are  ; and  the  like  holds  good 
in  America. 

The  season  of  the  year  seems  to  have  some  share  in  these 
tremendous  events.  The  first  great  overthrow  of  Lima  was 
indeed  in  July  1586,  but  the  other  two,  of  1GS7  and  1746, 
happened  both  in  October,  probably  alter  the  equinoctial  high 
tides,  in  conjunction  with  the  western  winds,  had  intro- 
duced much  water  into  the  subterraneous  cavities.  Lima 
has  bet'n  considerably  shaken  by  two  other  earthquakes,  in 
1630  and  1655,  both  which,  like  the  lute  dreadful  one  at 
Lisbon,  were  in  November. 

1755,  Dec. 
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NX.  Account  of  a moving  Hill. 


Mr.  Urban, 

GlVE  me  leave,  by  your  means,  to  communicate  to  the 
public  what  seems  highly  to  deserve  their  notice,  and  what 
you  may  depend  on  the  truth  of,  having  been  myself  an  eye 
witness. 

At  a place  called  Toys  Hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Westerham  in  Kent,  about  two  acres  and  a half  of  ground  (part 
ploughed  and  part  turnips)  has  since  Christmas  last  under- 
gone a great  and  surprising  alteration.  The  situation  is  on 
the  side  of  a hill,  inclining  to  the  south,  and  the  land  has 
been  continually  moving  in  that  direction,  imperceptibly 
indeed  at  the  time,  but  now  the  effect  is  very  apparent. 
The  upper  or  northern  side,  now  planted  with  turnips,  is 
sunk  two  or  three  feet,  and  is  full  of  clefts  or  chasms,  some 
of  them  a foot  deep,  and  many  of  them  filled  with  water. 
Two  or  three  are  as  large  as  ponds,  being  six  or  eight  feet 
deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  square.  Part  of  a hedge,  which  di- 
vided the  fields,  is  moved  about  three  roods  to  the  south- 
ward, so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  two  ends  which  it  wras 
upon  a line  with  before.  Another  hedge  is  broken  asunder, 
and  there  is  now  a gap  of  eight  feet  where  before  it  was 
contiguous.  Between  the  fields  is  a large  coppice,  which 
is  also  full  of  cracks  and  pits  of  w ater,  and  a large  oak  therein 
is  apparently  falling.  The  southern  part,  which  has  been 
ploughed  this  winter,  and  was  then  on  a level  with  the  rest 
of  the  field,  now  overhangs  it  like  a precipice  about  the 
height  of  twelve  feet,  and  is  rendered  quite  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing,  as  is  all  the  rest  for  pasture  or  tillage. 
That  land  on  each  side  which  has  not  moved,  is  covered  by 
the  rest,  which  folds  over  it  at  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet. 

Numbers  of  people  daily  resort  to  see  it,  and  where  it 
will  end  nobody  knows,  as  in  two  or  three  days  time,  espe- 
cially after  great  rains  or  snows,  fresh  alterations  are  still 
perceived.  The  History  oi  England  makes  mention  of  a 
similar  case  happening  at  Westerham  in  the  reign  of  Queen’ 
Elizabeth. 

As  the  best  verbal  description  must  be  inadequate,  if  this 
imperfect  one  should  induce  some  of  your  ingenious  corres- 
pondents to  visit  the  place,  and  take  a sketch  of  it  in  its 
present  form  (and  I assure  him  the  strangeness  of  the  sight 
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will  highly  reward  his  trouble)  it  might  further  contribute 
to  the  satisfaction  of  your  readers,  and  thereby  answer  the 
design  of  your  constant  purchaser, 

1756,  March.  Granticola. 


To  Granticola. 


Sir, 


Though  a physical  solution  of  the  appearance  at  Toy’s 
Hill,  as  described  by  you  in  last  Magazine,  might  come 
more  plausibly  from  one  that  had  had  an  opportumty  of  in- 
specting it,  and  that  something  perhaps  might  be  gathered 
from  the  nature  of  the  stratum  in  the  part  described  ; yeti 
shall  venture  to  oiler  you  a hint  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
ambuiation  of  tins  portion  of  solid  earth,  not  only  not  in- 
adequate to  the  fact,  but  also  confirmed,  as  I think,  by  ex- 
perience. I suppose  then  there  must  be  an  even  and 
smooth  layer  of  some  kind,  probably  of  clay,  underneath 
this  floating  field,  to  the  North  at  the  depth  “of  three  feet 
and  to  the  South  at  the  depth  of  twelve,  with  a small  vein 
of  water  upon  its  surface,  just  enough  to  moisten  it.  Now 
as  the  last  summer  was  remarkably  wet,  and  the  winter 
rather  so  than  otherwise,  and  the  declivity  of  the  hill  would 
give  a propensity  to  slide,  a very  small  matter,  it  is  appre- 
hended, in  such  circumstances,  might  serve  to  put  the  mass 
in  motion ; and  when  I consider,  that  an  earthquake  was 
felt  in  the  South  of  England,  on  the  1st  of  November  last, 

I incline  to  believe,  that  the  concussion  of  this  island,  thono-fi 
so  slight,  might  be  sufficient  to  set  this  ground  in  motion. 
rI  his  is  my  conception  of  the  matter,  and  I think  it  greatly 
supported  by  an  incident  at  Pillingmoss,  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  reason  commonly  assigned  for  that;  ‘In  February  1745, 
on  the  East  side  of  G'orlew  Hill,  a part  of  Pillingmoss 
floated  down  Hanson’s,  or  Wild  Boars  Dales,  and  drove  be- 
fore it  a vast  quantity  of  mud,  loose  turfs,  and  black  water, 
and  covered  with  that  kind  of  matter  near  50  acres  of  ground 
(almost  20  of  which  was  improved  ground)  to  a great  thick- 
ness; and  sliding  on,  it  reached  as  far  as  Dr.  Danson’s  house, 
and  pressed  it  down.’  This  account  I have  from  a pamphlet, 
published  on  the  occasion,  where  it  is  observed  there  had 
happened  two  such  slips  of  the  same  moss  before,  one  that 
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the  author  had  seen  about  the  year  1708  or  1709,  and 
another  which  he  hati  heard  of  from  old  people.  The 
fluxion  of  the  moss  was  very  slow,  on  account  of  the  thick— 

the  said  matter  was  in  a liquid 
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ness  of  the  matter,  though 
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state;  but  the  matter  floating  at  Toy’s  Hill,  being  mare 
fixed,  one  has  reason  to  expect  it  would  be  still  slower, 
as  we  find  it  was,  to  wit,  imperceptible.  There  was  a 
declivity  in  both  cases,  and  in  both  much  rain  had  fallen  to 
facilitate  the  defluxion;  tor  as  to  the  cause  of  the  motion 
at  Pillingmoss,  it  is  entirely  attributed  to  the  abundance  of 
rain  and  snow  that  had  fallen,  and  had  softened  it,  upon 
which  it  was  very  natural  for  the  liquified  matter  to  descend 
and  slide,  upon  the  clay  underneath,  from  a higher  to  a 
lower  place;  1 see  no  difference  in  the  two  cases,  only  that 
here  the  sliding  matter  was  liquid,  whereas  at  Toy’s  Hill  it 
is  fixed;  but  this  will  make  no  alteration  in  any  other  respect, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  ; the  moss  would  slide  in 
its  own  nature,  as  a fluid,  but  the  field  at  Toy’s  Hill  would 
require  a first  mover,  and  this,  as  was  mentioned,  1 take  t* 
have  been  the  earthquake. 

Yours,  &c. 

1*756,  April.  Paul  Gemsege. 
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Armorum  sortition  toto  Germania  cado 
A ud  iit. 

Virg.  Georg,  i.  474. 

Mn.  Urban, 

I f is  a vulgar  opinion,  tha£  the  Aurora  Borealis , or  the 
northern  lights,  were  never  seen  in  England  till  the  6th  of 
March,  1715.  indeed  the  lights  that  appeared  then  were 
very  extraordinary,  and  happened  at  a very*  critical  time, 
which  occasioned  their  being  much  taken  notice  of,  as  also 
their  being  mentioned  by  our  historians,*  to  which  I may 
jvc  11  add,  that  none  so  copious  or  remarkable  had  probably 
happened  for  many  years  before.  It  is  not  my  present  busi- 
ness to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
.may  be  learned  from  other  authors ;f  but  for  the  rectifying 
this  mistaken  notion  of  their  first  appearance,  which  can 
tend  to  nothing  but  superstition,  as  generally  all  philosophical 


* Salmon’s  Chronolog.  Historian.  Whiston’s  Memoirs,  p.  608.  &e. 

-i.  Dr.  lluJloy,  m Phil.  Trans.  Dr.  Gawin  Knight,  on  Attraction  and  KopuJ- 

sH>n. 
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«.Tors  do,  I shall  recite  a few  examples  of  their  bcim? 
even  before  the  NoT  ^ before  the  date  abovemerifionec? 

« “i^S?  t0Which  period  1 ihaii 

TuT!ie  fiAVeXample  1 nieet  with  is  A.  D.  555,  when  as 
Matth.  of  \Y  estminster  relates  it,  ‘ quasi  species  lancearmn 

aere  vi«  sunt  a Septentrione  usque  ad  Occidentem  ’ 
that  is,  certain  appearances  of  lances  were  seen  in  the  air 
horn  the  north  to  the  west  * Whereupon  you  will  please 

Darts^nf'lL that  these  coruscations  were  in  the  northern 
parts  ol  the  world,  1 presume,  chiefly  in  the  north-west 
and  that  the  people  called  the  streamers  lances , as  they  did 
in  the  year  1715.  J 

The  same  author  tells  us,  that  in  567,  ‘ Hast®  ignete  in  aere 
Jisce  sum,  portenJentes  lrruptionem  Longobardorum  in 
ltaiiam,  that  is,  that  fiery  spears  were  seen  in  the  air,  por- 
tending the  incursion  of  the  Lombards  into  Italy.  The  no- 
tion of  arms  still  prevails,  the  radiations  being  here  called 
spears,  and  moreover  they  are  supposed  to  be  predictive  of 
a grand  future  event,  as  on  other  occasions  these  lights  are 
generally  supposed  to  be;  which  calls  to  my  mind  that  line 
in  the  first  Georgic  of  Virgil,  which  I have  chosen  for  the 
motto  of  this  paper,  where  the  poet,  enumerating  the  seve- 
ral prodigies  that  preceded  and  betokened  the  death  of 
Julius  Cmsar,  mentions  a sound  of  arms  in  the  sky, 

Armorum  sonitum  toto  Germania  ecelo 
Audi  it  i - 


which  noise  or  clashing  of  arms  was  heard,  you  observe,  not 
in  Italy,  but  in  the  more  northern  regions  of  Europe. 

Matth.  of  Westm.  remarks  again  on  the  year  743,  ‘Visi 
sunt  in  aere  ictus  ignei,  quales  ntinquam  mortales  i Hi  us  a°vi 
viderunt,  Kal.  Jan.’  that  on  the  first  of  January,  certain 
fiery  streamers  were  seen  in  the  air,  such  as  the  men  then 
living  had  never  beheld  before :f  and  then  he  immediately 
subjoins,  that  the  same  year  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
died,  as  if  he  intended  it  to  be  understood,  that  these  lights 
then  portended  his  death. 

In  the  year  776,  Matthew  writes,  ‘Visa  sunt  in  coelo  ru- 
bra signa,  post  occasum  solis,  et  horrenda,’  that  in  the  even- 
ing red  signs,  and  horrible  to  behold,  were  seen  in  the 


* Matth.  Westm. 


p.  101. 


f Ibid.  p.  1*0, 
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Ileavens;*  and  it  is  well  known,  that  these  lights  are  often 
so  strong  as  to  be  of  a deep  red. 

In  the  lOthyearof  the  reign  of  Brightrick,  King  of  Wessex, 
which  corresponds  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  794,  another 
appearance  of  this  kind  was  seen,  of  which  I shall  here  ex- 
hibit Mr.  Speed’s  account : ‘ In  the  daies  of  this  Brightrick 
many  prodigies  appeared,  and  more  perhaps  than  will  he 
believed,  for  it  is  reported,  that  in  his  3d  yeare  a shower  of 
bloud  rained  from  heaven,  and  bloudy  crosses  fell  on  men’s 
garments  as  they  walked  abroad.  And  in  his  tenth  yeare  were 
seen  fiery  dragons  flying  in  the  ay  re;  which  wonders  some 
took  to  be  presages  of  the  miseries  following,  both  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Pagan  Danes,  that  in  these  times  were  first 
seene  to  arrive  in  this  island,  and  the  extreme  famine  that 
afterwards  happened.’t  They  were  reckoned,  you  see, 
among  the  prodigies  of  the  times,  as  anciently  they  always 
were,f  and  also  to  be  predictive,  as  all  prodigies  were  then 
thought  to  be,  of  some  disastrous  event.  The  like  concep- 
tion the  common  people  now  have  of  the  lights  in  1715. 

Florence  of  Worcester  informs  us,  that  A.  D.  996,  ‘ Ignei 
per  totam  Angliam  visi  sunt  radii  in  Septentrional!  plaga 
cceli,  ncc  multo  post  Northanhinbrorum  rex  Sihtricus  vitar 
decessit;’  fiery  streamers  in  the  north  were  seen  all  over 
England,  soon  after  which  Sihtric,  king  of  Northumberland, 
died§.  These  evidently  were  sti earners,  and  in  the  common 
quarter,  and  in  this  author’s  opinion  they  presaged  the  death 
of  the  then  king  of  Northumberland. 

Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Florence  of  Worcester,  both 
testify  of  the  lights  A.  D.  979;  the  former  relates,  that  soon 
after  the  prophecy  of  St.  Dunstan,  (who  at  the  coronation  of 
Ethelred  the  2nd,  had  foretold  the  grievous  evils  that  should 
befal  this  land  from  the  Danes,  on  account  of  the  murther 
of  his  brother,  St.  Edward)  ‘ Nubes  per  totam  Angliam, 
nunc  sanguinea,  nunc  iguea,  visa  est,  dehinc  in  radios  di- 
versos,  et  varios  mutata  colores, ||  circa  auroram  disparuit 
that  a cloud,  sometimes  red,  and  sometimes  of  the  colour  of 
lire,  was  seen  all  over  England,  which  afterwards  being 
parted  into  several  rays  of  various  colours,  disappeared  to- 
wards morning. The  account  Florence  gives  is  verbatim 


* Mutlh.  West.  p.  HI. 

+ Speed’s  History,  p.  130UQ. 

| Mariana’s  History  of  Spain,  p,  21,22,  and  t tie  passage  above  cited  from* 
the  (Jeorgic  of  Virgil. 

^ Flor.  Vig.  p.  002. 

;|  An  Hemistich. 

5 Matth.  West.  p.  W 
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*hr  same,  only  that  the  cloud  was  seen  at  midnight.*  Those 
lights,  it  seems,  were  seen  all  over  England,  and  lasted  till 
very  late  in  the  night;  that  at  first  it  was  one  body  of  lio-l.t 
vuttes,  but  changed  its  colour  from  red  to  white,  "or  rather 
lire-colour,  afterwards  was  disparted  into  rays  or  streamers 
of  various  colours,  just  as  the  aurora  borealis  is  known  very 
•often  to  do.  J 

Mr.  Whiston  would  insinuate,  in  his  Memoirs,  p.  608,  that 
the  northern  lights  are  much  more  frequent  since  1715,  than 
the}  were  before,  and  are  intended  to  foreshow  the  grand 
event  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  millennial.  But  all  I can  allow  is,  that  since  those 
"very  remarkable  lights  in  1715,  the  generation  then  living, 
and  still  going  on,  have  observed  them  the  more  ; that  before, 
a brightness  more  than  common  in  the  north  was  disregarded, 
unless  when  now  and  then  it  arose  to  any  great  degree; 
and  that  otherwise  in  reality  and  truth  of  fact,  they  have  not 
been  more  frequent  since  the  date  he  mentions  than  before, 
it.  1 hat  so  far  north  as  Greenland,  it  is  known  they  happen 
almost  every  night,  are  copious,  and  very  useful  to  the  in- 
habitants; (see  Egede’s  account  of  Greenland,  p.  56,  162,) 
and  I have  been  informed  they  are  not  much  less  frequent 
in  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland.  From  all  which  I must  in- 
fer, against  Mr.  Whiston,  that  there  is  nothing  of  a predic- 
tive nature  in  these  appearances,  since  they  have  at  all  times 
been  seen,  and  that  the  occasion  of  their  beiusr  taking  notice 
of  more  at  one  time  than  another,  is  entirely  owing  to  men’s 
greater  or  less  attention  to  them,  on  account  of  some  inter- 
esting conjuncture  in  human  affairs,  in  concurrence  with  na- 
tural causes,  such  as  a peculiar  constitution  of  the  air  at 
such  times  when  they  are  most  glaringly  conspicuous ; for 
it  is  well  known  how  very  different  the  disposition  of  tiie  air 
is,  in  these  respects,  at  one  time,  from  what  it  is  at  another. 
These  lights  are  seen  all  over  the  north,  and  in  some  coun- 
tries almost  perpetual Iv,  how  then  can  it  be  known  to  what 
state  or  kingdom  they  predict  the  impending  evil?  or  when 
the  said  ev  il  is  to  happen  ? Are  those  nations  where  they  are 
so  constant,  to  be  visited  as  constantly  ? Are  they  always 
visited  when  these  signs  appear  ? The  fact  is  quite  otherwise, 
and  that  not  only  now,  but  even  at  such  times  as  the  lights 
have  been  so  extraordinary  as  to  merit  the  regard  of  our 
historians,  for  nothing  tragical  followed  them  in  the  years 
555  and  776,  at  least,  historians  are  silent  therein,  and 


* l'lor.  Vig  js.  (308. 
(J  g \i 
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consequently  could  find  no  public  calamity  whereunto  tp 
apply  them  In  short,  there  are  few  of  those  arguments 
which  Monsieur  Bayle  has  urged  against  the  predictive  nature 
of  comets,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  that  subject,  but  what 
will  bear  as  hard,  and  a|en  much  harder,  against  any  such 
interpretation,  which  so  many  of  the  vulgar  incline  to  put 
upon  these  northern  lights.  No  longer  then  let  us  be  misled 
by  men  of  warm  heads  and  enthusiastic  minds,  to  imagine, 
that  these  appearances  are  signs  from  heaven , (Luke  xxi.  1 1.) 
or  any  certain  tokens  of  the  divine  displeasure  ; but  regard 
them  as,  what  they  really  are,  the  ordinary  and  unmeaning 
phenomena  of  nature,  to  be  ranked  with  comets,  meteors, 
and  mock  suns, 

— et 

Sic  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revellas. 

Pers.  Sat.  v.  92. 

1756,  April.  Paul  Gemsege. 


XXII.  Curious  Discoveries  in  making  new  Roads  in  Northampton- 
shire. 

Mr.  Urban,  Northamptonshire , Sep.  10,  1756. 

As  many  things  of  great  antiquity  have  been  lately  disco- 
vered in  making  the  turnpike  roads  in  this  county,  it  will, 
we  presume,  be  an  agreeable  entertainment  to  the  curious, 
if  a still  more  particular  account  be  given  of  them,  than  that 
which  we  venture  to  relate  upon  credible  testimony. 

The  ancient  custom  of  burning  human  bodies  after  their 
.decease,  before  Christianity  was  planted  in  this  island,  is 
visible  to  the  eye  of  every  traveller,  on  each  side  of  the 
turnpike  road,  betwixt  the  north  end  of  Higham  Ferrers, 
and  the  windmill,  where  the  earth  appears  to  have  been  dug 
in  several  places  for  the  reception  of  the  ashes  of  human 
bodies,  which  had  been  burned  there,  wherein  bits  of  coals 
are  yet  to  be  seen,  mixed  with  ashes  and  common  mould, 
which,  by  length  of  time,  differ  very  little  in  colour  from  the 
natural  ground.  On  the  west  side  of  the  said  road,  there  is 
only  one  of  these  places  of  interment  at  present  discernable, 
wherein  some  stones  at  the  depth  of  about  one  foot  appear 
discoloured  by  fire;  it  was  from  this  place  we  took  a small 
fragment  of  a Roman  urn,  wherein  the  heathens  commonly 
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put  the  lelies  of  the  deceased  after  they  had  been  consumed 
by  fire. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  persons,  whose  ashes  have 
been  interred  in  any  of  these  receptacles,  were  persons  of 
any  great  note  or  distinction,  because  it  does  not  yet  ap- 
peal that  the  bodies  of  any  brute  creatures  had  been  burned 
"with  them  ; for  had  they  been  persons  of  distinguished  for- 
tune or  lame,  such  company  would  not  have  been  wanting 
here,  any  more  than  in  other  places  of  the  like  kind,  as 
particularly  in  that  very  remarkable  burying  place  of  the 
ancient  Homans  lately  discovered  in  d]ggm<>-  for  <rravel  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lordship  of  Tich marsh,  at  a small  dis- 
tance from  the  river  Nine,  where  the  surface  of  a large  tract 
of  ground  appeared  much  discoloured  by  the  great  number 
of  funeral  piles,  which  have  been  lighted  there  ; here  we 
found  the  bones  of  various  cattle,  as  oxen,  goats,  swine,  Sec. 
which  had  been  burned  with  human  bodies,  agreeable  to 
the  account  Virgil  has  left  us  of  the  manner  of  burning  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased  in  the  Trojan  army. 

Whole  herds  of  offered  bulls  about  the  fire, 

And  bristled  boars,  and  woolly  sheep  expire. 

Am.  xi. 


In  the  aforesaid  place  have  been  discovered  several  pieces 
of  Roman  coin,  which  bear  the  image  of  different  emperors, 
one  whole  urn  containing  a few  small  bones  and  ashes,  and 
the  fragments  of  urns  without  number,  several  of  which 
were  made  of  red  earth,  resembling  coral,  with  inscriptions 
and  hieroglyphics  upon  them. 

But  leaving  these  extraordinary  relics  tor  the  farther  re- 
marks of  curious  beholders,  wc*  will  proceed  to  our  observa- 
tions made  in  and  near  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  I lirap- 
ston  to  Market  Harborough. 

At  the  opening  of  a gravel  pit  Qn  t^ie  south  side  or  the 
said  road,  in  Islip  field,  were  discovered  three  01  tom  collec- 
tions of  human  hones,  thrown  into  heaps  without  any  order: 
amongst  some  of  them  were  found  some  small  bits  ol  Roman 


Betwixt  a place  called  Peter’s  Cabin,  and  nyweR 
Field,  was  found,  on  the  north  side  ol  the  said  road,  an  entire 
human  skeleton,  with  an  iron  helmet  and  speiu. 

In  digging  materials  in  a scaly  ground  the 1 nppci  enc  o 
Twywell  Field,  near  u footway  leading  to  Cranford,  were, 
■discovered  several  round  holes  in  the  shape  ot  a < one,  " ae  > 

u <t  4 
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were  partly  filled  up  with  the  same  kind  of  rubbish  which 
had  been  taken  out  of  them  ; most  of  them  were  about  three 
or  four  yards  diameter  near  the  surface,  and  near  two  deep; 
at  the  depth  of  about  one  foot  and  a half  from  the  surface  of 
each,  appeared  a dark  mould  impregnated  with  small  bits  of 
coals  and  some  bones  of  hogs  and  other  beasts.  From  one  of 
these  receptacles,  (even  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  edge  of  a 
stone  pit  in  the  place  abovementioned)  we  took  a small  piece 
of  stag’s  horn,  with  a fragment  of  a heathen  urn,  which 
plainly  shew  that  these  receptacles,  like  those  near  Higham 
Ferrers,  were  the  burying  places  of  the  ancient  heathens. 

In  forming  the  said  road  on  the  east  side  of  the  parish  of 
Cranford  St.  John,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  furlong,  in 
a scaly  ground,  we  discovered  some  ashes  and  bones  of  a 
beast  consumed,  it  is  supposed,  with  some  human  body  : 
rear  this  place  was  also  found  a piece  of  coin,  bearing  the 
image  of  Constantine. 

We  are  assured,  from  sacred  and  profane  history,  that  it  was 
a general  custom  to  bury  human  bodies,  not  within  the  walls 
of  any  city  or  town,  but  in  fields  adjacent ; but  this  custom  was 
not  always  observed  by  persons  of  high  rank  and  fortune, 
who,  according  to  Servius,  buried  in  their  houses  This 
remark  was  verified  a few  years  ago  in  digging  some  rubbish 
from  the  floor  of  a great  and  ancient  dwelling  house  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  where  the  workmen  discovered  a large 
heathen  urn  with  bones  and  ashes,  which  they  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  rector  of  the  place. 

As  to  the  pieces  of  money  we  find  scattered  among  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
were  the  halfpennies  called  Nauhim  Clutronis,  which  the  Ro- 
mans superstitiously  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  deceased, 
for  the  payment  of  Charon,  the  supposed  ferryman  of  hell, 
who  was  to  carry  men’s  souls  in  his  boat  over  the  Stygian 
Lake  after  their  decease. 

, But  leaving  these  things  for  a while,  we  will  proceed  to 
some  other  kind  of  remarks  we  made  in  a large  gravel  pit, 
lately  opened  on  the  south  side  of  Kettering  field,  where  we 
discovered  things  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  more 
worthy  the  notice  of  all  men,  than  any  thing  relating  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  the  invaders  of  our  properties,  and  the 
cut-throats  of  mankind;  for  here  we  discovered  a tooth, 
vertebra,  and  jaw-bone  of  some  animal  of  an  enormous  size, 
and  of  a species  different  from  any  creature  that  is  now  bred 
and  supported  in  our  climate;  these,  with  the  thigh-bone 
of  a beast  of  a more  moderate  size,  were  found  in  the 
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aforesaid  gravel  pit,  at.  the  depth  of  about  seven  feet  in  nhee* 
u hich  never  before  had  been  opened,  the  strata  K- m*> 
their  natural  order  ; from  whence  we  infer,  that  the  animals 
to  which  these  reltcs  did  belong , were  th  ing  before  the  fountains 
ot  the  gi eat  deep  were  brohen  lip>  wjien  the  whole  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  perished  by  water. 

We  find  nothing  remarkable  in  our  progress  from  this 
place,  till  we  come  to  a gravel  pit,  opened  for  the  benefit 
ot  the  turnpike,  on  the  north  side  of  the  parish  of  Desbo- 
i ougli,  where,  at  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  were  disco- 
vered several  entire  human  skeletons,  with  several  amber 
and  glass  beads  lying  near  the  breast-bones  of  one  of  them  • 
as  likewise  one  iron  ring,  with  several  brass  clasps,  which 
we  suppose,  connected  the  garments  in  which  the  deceased 
had  been  buried.  In  the  same  pit  were  found  two  urns  with 
bones  and  ashes  in  them.  ’ 

In  a gravel  pit  lately  opened,  near  a place  called  the  Her- 
mitage, at  the  depth  of  about  14  feet,  we  found  a piece  of 
petrified  wood  resembling  oak,  about  10  inches  long  and  <5 
wide,  the  strata  also  lying  in  their  natural  order. 

In  the  gravel  pit  on  the  north  east  side  of  little  Bowden 
field,  near  the  river  Welland,  we  found  several  fragments 
of  urns,  with  four  or  five  pieces  of  copper  coin  not  legible  ; 
as  also  some  little  bits  of  brass  of  an  uncommon  form,  used 
we  suppose,  about  the  garments  of  the  deceased. 

Many  ot  the  aforementioned  antiquities  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  M.  Day,  late  surveyor  of  the  aforesaid  turnpike 
road. 

We  have  been  the  more  inclined  to  give  this  short  account 
of  the  aforementioned  antiquities,  discovered  in  or  near  the 
turnpike  road  leading  from  Thrapston  to  Market  Harborough, 
because,  we  imagine,  the  like  occasion  will  not  again  be 
given  for  such  discoveries  in  that  part  of  our  kingdom. 

Yours,  &c. 

1757,  Jan,  A.  B. 
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Mu.  Urban, 

It  may  he  of  use  to  many  of  your  ingenious  readers,  who 
have  occasion  to  travel  during  the  ensuing  summer,  to  be 
informed  where  natural  curiosities  are  to  be  found  ; I have 
therefore  pointed  out  some  remarkable  places  wheio  cuiious 
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and  rare  fossils  abound  ; and  T doubt  not  but  some  who  shall 
examine  them  will  favour  the  public,  by  your  means,  with 
accounts  of  their  discoveries. 

Hordel  Cliff,  in  the  parish  of  Hordel,  in  Hampshire,  is 
situated  upon  the  sea  coast  between  Lymington  and  Christ- 
chu  rch. 

This  Cliff  is  in  perpendicular  height  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  sea,  at  high  water  mark,  and  extends  about  a mile 
and  a half  along  shore;  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  red  gravel, 
to  about  18  or  20  yards  below  the  surface,  but  amongst  the 
gravel  very  few  shells,  or  remains  of  marine  bodies  are  to  be 
found. 

In  many  parts  of  this  Cliff  there  are  large  veins,  or  rather 
masses,  of  a mouldering  soft  blue  clay,  through  which  land 
springs  are  continually  trickling  down,  which  by  degrees 
loosen  the  clay,  and  cause  it  to  slide  away  in  great  beds, 
one  below  another,  and  perhaps  the  frosts  may  not  a little 
contribute  to  produce  this  effect.  So  that  the  surface  has 
in  a few  years  been  greatly  worn  away. 

When  this  fall  of  the  Cliff  happens,  then  there  is  found 
perhaps  the  greatest  variety  both  of  the  turbinated  and  bi- 
valve shells,  that  ever  were  met  with  in  any  one  place  in  the 
world,  in  their  original  state,  and  have  suffered  no  change 
For  innumerable  ages  past ; this  so  remarkable  a circum- 
stance may  be  daily  verified  by  inspecting  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious. 

Many  of  these  shells  are  the  natural  inhabitants  of  very 
distant  regions,  and  some  of  them  entirely  unknown,  either 
in  their  natural  or  fossile  state. 

Towards  the  bottom  of  this  cliff’  there  are  frequently  found 
large  nodules  of  a hard  reddish  iron  stone,  or  marble,  being 
no  other  than  an  entire  mass  of  shells,  with  which  the  church 
and  other  edifices  are  built. 

Atherton  Cliffs  are  situated  on  the  back  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  about  five  miles  from  Newport.  At  the  bottom  of 
these  cliff’s,  on  the  beach,  are  found,  in  great  abundance, 
weighty  pyritical  substances  seemingly  moulded  in  varieties 
of  beautiful  shells. 

Sodburv,  in  Gloucestershire,  distant  from  Bristol  eleven, 
from  Bath  fourteen,  miles.  There  is,  to  appearance,  as  great 
a variety  of  natural  bodies,  within  the  compass  of  four  miles 
round  this  town,  as  can  be  found  in  any  one  spotol  that  ex- 
tent in  England.  On  the  descent  of  a steep  stony  hill,  about 
a mile  eastward  from  the  town,  the  banks  on  each  side  are 
full  of  helemnites  of  very  different  kinds,  nuutilitQs  of  the 
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smuhdnf0t}t5  and  j0tlfrS'  At  the  cntrance  of  the  town,  a little 
. uth  of  the  toad,  there  is  a large  quarry  of  hard  blue  stone 

being  composed  ot  masses  of  bivalve  shells 

Near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  are 
many  large  pits  of  shells,  called  Graigs  in  tint  coumry,  and 
some  large  veins  o shells,  but  all  found  on  the  sides  of  hills. 

. ome  pits  are  thirty  feet  deep,  containing  a variety  of 
bivalve  and  turbinated  shells.  What  is  very  remarkable  of 
one  soit  of  the  last  is,  that  their  mouths  open  to  the  left 
hand,  whereas  most  of  that  species  open  to  the  right. 

Within  these  few  years  past,  many  thousand  loads  have 
bee;,  earned  ort  to  mend  land,  to  the  very  great  advantage 
of  the  husbandmen.  0 

It  is  not  a little  surprising,  that  this  mass  of  shells  (called 
Cratg)  should  be  so  good  to  enrich  light  sandy  lauds,  even 
those  the  most  barren,  that  would  otherwise  produce 
nothing  but  heath  and  moss.  But  on  clay  lands  it  has  been 
otten  tried,  and  found  of  no  benefit. 

In  the  Isle  of  Shepey,  in  Kent.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
sma  1 tract  of  land  there  are  cliffs  of  different  strata  of  clay, 
to  about  eighty  feet  high;  they  decrease  gradually  to  the 
westward.  J 

As  these  cliffs  moulder  down  by  frosts  and  stormy  weather, 
a great  variety  of  extraneous  bodies,  saturated  with  pyritical 
matter,  are  scattered  along  the  shore;  amongst  these  are 
found  teeth,  vertebrae,  and  other  parts  of  fish,  and  many 
entire  crabs  and  other  fish  of  the  crustacepus  kind,  petrified 
wood,  variety  of  seed  vessels ; there  are  nodules  also, 
which,  broken,  contain  within  them  fair  specimens  of  the 
Nautilus  Crassus  Indieus. 

I have  been  informed,  that  at  Faringdon  in  Berkshire, 
some  remarkable  fossils  are  found  in  a reddish  gravelly  bed 
or  soil  near  that  town. 

And  in  a hill,  called  Catsgrove,  near  Beading  in  Berkshire, 
are  found  in  a bed  of  natural  sea  sand,  great  numbers  of 
oysters  entire,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumble 
into  dust. 


1757,  Feb. 
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XXIV.  Discoveries  of  Fossil  Bones  in  several  Counties. 

Extract  of  three  very  remarkable  Letters,  communicated  by 
Peter  Collmson,  Esq.  F.R.S.  concerning  Elephants’  Bones 
of  vast  size  dug  up  in  England. 

LETTER  I. 

From  Francis  Biddulph,  Esq.  to  Strickland  Mantlock,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Burton,  Sussex,  Dec.  24,  1740. 

\ OU  may  depend  on  it  for  certain  that  the  bones  of  an 
elephant  were  found  here.  They  were  nine  feet  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  discovered  in  .July  last  by  some  workmen 
digging  a trench  in  our  park  ; and  by  the  appearance  and 
disposition  of  the  earth,  all  people  judged  it  had  never  been 
•opened. 

The  first  thing  discovered  was  a large  tooth,  seven  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  and,  as  it  lay  in  the  ground,  was  whole 
and  entire,  but  in  taking  up,  it  broke  all  to  pieces. 

After  this,  several  more  were  found  in  carrying  on  the 
trench,  particularly  the  fellow  to  the  beforementiotied  ivory- 
tooth,  exactly  of  the  same  length ; which  being  taken  up 
with  more  care,  is  now  to  be  seen,  though  both  ends  were 
Broken  off;  also  two  more  shorter  tusks  of  about  three  feet 
in  length  ; a thigh  bone  forty  inches  long,  and  thirty-one 
inches  round  in  the  thickest  part. 

There  were  several  other  bones,  as  the  knee-pan;  but 
the  most  perfect  of  all  was  one  of  the  grinders  not  in  the 
least  decayed,  with  part  of  the  jaw-bone,  which  together 
weighed  above  14  pounds;  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth, 
where  it  meets  its  opposite,  was  six  inches  and  a half  long, 
and  three  inches  broad.  There  were  several  other  bones} 
not  here  mentioned. 

But  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  these  teeth,  bones, 
£cc.  did  not  lie  close  together,  as  one  might  suppose  those 
of  a skeleton  to  do,  but  at  some  distance  asunder;  and  the 
larger  tusks  were  full  twenty  feet  apart. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Langwith,  minister  of  Petworth,  has  most 
of  them,  excepting  one  of  the  largest  tusks,  and  one  large 
bone.  He  was  here  at  taking  them  up,  and  reasonably 
concludes,  they  were  not  thrown  in  by  hand,  but  buried  in 
the  universal  deluge. 
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P.S.  In  the  past  hard  winter  there  was  killed  a swan  -t 
Emsworth,  between  Chichester  and  Portsmouth,  lying  0na 
creek  of  the  sea,  that  had  a ring  round  its  neck,  with  the 
King  of  Denmark’s  arms  on  it. 


LETTER  II. 


From  Mannock  Strickland,  Esq.  to  *«**. 

April  4,  1741. 

A few  months  after  the  foregoing  letter  was 

written,  being  near  Mr.  Biddulph’s,  I paid  him  a visit,  where 
I saw  the  greatest  part  of  one  of  the  great  teeth:  it  was 
seven  leet  and  half  a long;  and  at  Dr.  Langwith’s  I saw  thQ 
other,  with  therestof  the  bones  mentioned  in  Mr. Biddulph’s 
letter,  all  things  agreeing  exactly  with  his  descriptions.  I 
saw  also  the  pit  it  was  digged  out  of,  and  observed  the'va- 
rious  strata,  which  run  parallel,  and  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed. 

Within  a quarter  of  a mile  south  runs  a vast  mountainous, 
ridge  of  hills,  called  the  South  Downs  of  Burton  Hills,  fronr 
the  name  of  the  parish  Mr.  Biddulph  lives  in. 


Extract  of  'Letter  HI.  from  a Rev.  Clergyman  to  Peter  Collinson 

Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

Bristol,  October  23,  1756. 

1 had  also  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a noble  acquisition, 

since  my  tour  to  Wales.  A gentleman  who  was  digging  upon, 
a high  hill  near  Mendip,  for  ochre  and  ore,  found  at  the 
depth  of  52  fathom,  or  315  and  half  feet  (as  he  measured 
himself  by  direct  line)  four  teeth,  not  tusks,  of  a large  ele- 
phant (which  I think  is  the  whole  number  the  creature  has) 
and  two  thigh-bones,  with  part  of  the  head;  all  extremely 
well  preserved  ; for  they  lay  in  a bed  of  ochre,  which  I could 
easily  wash  off.  When  they  were  brought  to  me,  every 
crevice  was  filled  with  the  ochre,  and  as  I washed  it  off 
from  the  outside,  a most  beautiful  white  appeared;  and  they 
make  a fine  show  in  my  cabinet.  I propose  going  down  into 
the  pit  myself  soon;  for  the  men  have  left  several  small 
pieces  behind,  which  they  did  not  think  worth  bringing  up, 
and  I make  no  doubt,  if  that  be  the  case,  but  I shall  procure 
the  whole,  or  great  part  of  the  animal. 

I have,  also,  since  1 saw  you,  got  part  of  an  immensely 
large  stag’s  horn,  undoubtedly  fossil,  dug  up  ten  miles 
from  Bristol. 
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Observations  by  P.  C. 

In  England  the  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants  have  been 
often  foil! id  fossil;  and  yet  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
so  many  elephants  were  never  brought  hither  by  men,  as 
have  been  dug  up. 

In  j articular,  besides  the  above  accounts,  I had  a large 
grinder  from  Norfolk,  which  was  found  wkh  other  teeth  and 
bones. 

From  Mersey  Island  in  Essex,  was  sent  me  a large 
grinder,  and  part  of  a thigh-bone;  these  were  found  with 
the  entire  skeleton,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  country 
people. 

Mr.  John  Luffkin  in  Philos.  Transact.  No.  274,  mentions 
bones  and  teeth  of  an  elephant  found  near  Harwich  in 
Essex. 

Mr.  Somner,  in  Phil.  Transact.  No.  272,  mentions  an  ele- 
phant found  at  Chartam,  near  Canterbury : the  teeth  were 
all  grinders,  four  in  number. 

Dr.  Woodward  mentions  two  large  tusks  of  an  elephant, 
found  at  Bowden  Parva,  in  Northamptonshire,  lie  had  be- 
sides several  pieces  of  elephants  teeth  dug  up  in  a gravel 
pit  at  Islington. 

Unless  we  allow  Dr.  Woodward’s  hypothesis  of  the  deluge, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  teeth,  bones,  &c.  of  this 
vast  animal  came  to  be  found  so  frequently  in  this  island. 

The  Romans  were  the  only  people  who  could  bring  any 
to  intimidate  the  Britons  in  their  wars:  but  we  have  not  the 
least  account  of  any  such  thing. 

1757,  May. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  your  Magazine  for  May,  we  have  three  letters  com- 
municated by  the  ingenious  Peter  Collinson,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
giving  an  account  of  hones  of  elephants  found  at  different 
places  in  Sussex,  Essex,  and  near  Canterbury  ; wherein  that 
gentleman  observes  that  “ the  Romans  were  the  only  people 
who  could  bring  any  elephants  to  intimidate  the  Britons  in 
their  wars;”  which  indeed  is  true ; and  we  find  that  in  fact 
elephants  where  brought  over  by  the  Romans.  In  Polyso 
nus’s  Stratagems  we  find  a victory  gained  by  the  Romans 
over  the  Britons  by  means  of  an  elephant.  “Caesar,”  says 
that  author,  “ in  Britain  attempted  to  pass  a great  river, 
(supposed  the  Thames)  Casolaunus,  (in 'Caesar  Cassivelluu- 
nus)  king  of  the  Britons,  opposed  his  passage  with  a large 
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v?d!°|f  ho"e,an!1  cllariots-  Cffisar  had  in  his  company  a 
'll)  large  elephant  (wr»s  a creature  before  that 
time  unknown  to  the  Britons.  This  elephant  he  fenced  w5 
an  iron  coat  ot  mail,  built  a large  turret  on  it,  and  puttina 
up  bowmen  and  shngers,  ordered  them  to  pass  first  into  the 
stream.  The  Britons  were  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  such  an 
unknown  and  monstrous  beast,  „•  , ) t,  " 

Red,  therefore,  with  their  horses  and  chariots,  and  the  Ro- 
mans passed  the  river  without  opposition,  terrifying-  their 
enemies  by  this  single  creature.”  Ctesar,  in  his  Commen- 
taries, it  is  hkely,  omitted  this  account,  thinking  that  the 
mention  ol  it  would  detract  from  the  honour  of  his  conquests 
since  it  could  be  no  merit  to  conquer  a people  who  ran  away 
from  his  elephant,  rather  than  from  his  tropps.  J 

Hence  we  may  collect,  1.  That  an  elephant  was  in  Cre 
sars  retinue,  and  that  the  Romans  knew,  that  a conouesf 
had  been  gained  by  it.  J esC 

2.  That  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  they  reaped 

such  advantage  from  one  elephant,  they  would  bring  over 
more  of  those  animals  with  them.  & 

3.  That  as  the  Roman  conquests  were  chiefly  about  Sus- 
sex, Essex,  and  Kent,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  bones  of 
those  creatures  should  be  found  in  those  counties. 

It  cannot  be  proved,  indeed,  that  these  bones  have  not 
lam  ever  since  the  general  flood ; hut  an  historical  truth  is, 
in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  any  hypothesis  whatsoever. 


1757,  July, 


J.  Coleridge. 


Kastinskoi  on  the  Don,  Dec.  5 , 0.  S.  178  h 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  which  is  about  30 
versts  from  Voronetch,  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Don,  are 
found  a vast  number  of  bones,  of  a very  large  size,  dispersed 
about  in  the  greatest  disorder.  They  consist  of  teeth,  jaw- 
bones, ribs,  spinal  vertebrae,  t-he  os  pubis,  hip-bones,  tibia, 
&c.  not  at  all  petrified,  but  in  their  natural  state,  only  some- 
what decomposed  by  the  depredations  of  time.  They  are 
found  in  a space  nearly  three  ells  in  depth,  and  about  forty 
fathoms  in  length.  I called  together  some  boors  that  were 
at  work  at  a distance,  and  gave  them  a few  copeeks  for  dig- 
ging a couple  of  arshines  in  depth  (i.e.  four  feet  and  a half) 
farther  upon  the  bank  of  the  river;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
appeared.  And  from  repeated  trials  made  by  others,  we 
may  conclude,  that  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  similar  bones 
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is  to  be  perceived  either  above  or  below  the  before-men- 
tioned part  of  the  river.  Now,  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that 
these  bones  have  been  accumulated  and  circumscribed 
within  so  small  a space  ot  ground?  By  what  singular  event 
has  this  spot  been  made  the  receptacle  of  so  enormous  a 
quantity  ? What  man  soever,  that  has  seen  the  skeletons  of 
elephants,  would  hesitate  a moment  to  pronounce,  that 
these  bones  at  Kastinskoi  are  the  bones  of  that  animal  ? The 
like  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  and  especially  in 
Siberia.  And  it  is  above  all  things  to  be  remarked,  that 
they  are  commonly,  not  to  say  always,  found  on  the  very 
brink  of  rivers. 

We  often  meet  with  difficulties  that  throw  a damp  on  all 
inquiry,  and  seem  immediately  to  strike  us  as  beyond  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  human  mind  to  solve.  There  are  others 
which  seem  to  solicit  our  research,  by  affording  several  data 
from  whence  we  may  set  out.  From  what  I have  laid  down 
above,  the  present  seems  to  be  of  the  latter  kind;  and  your 
readers  will  probably  be  more  inclined  to  agree  with  me, 
when  they  have  perused  what  I have  to  offer  them  on  the 
subject.  Such  reasonable  Conclusions  as  any  of  them  will 
please  to  draw,  I shall  be  glad  to  see;  and,  having  all  cir- 
cumstances faithfully  laid  before  them,  they  will  be  as  well 
enabled  to  reason  on  the  matter  as  if  they  were  upon  the  spot. 
W e are  so  used  to  the  discussion,  that  it  grows  vapid  on  our 
hands;  therefore  those  to  whom  it  comes  with  the  attractions 
of  novelty  are  now  most  likely  to  hit  upon  a true  solution. 

The  question  that  presents  itself  at  setting  out  is: — 
Are  we  to  attribute  the  appearance  of  such  fossil  bones  in 
these  parts  to  some  general  revolution  our  globe  has  under- 
gone in  times  extremely  remote;  or  to  some  particular  and 
local  event?  It  is  very  possible  that  these  of  the  Don,  and 
those  of  Siberia,  may  have  been  produced  by  the  same 
cause.  Will  it  be  allowed  as  probable,  that  great  troops  of 
elephants,  forced  by  a certain  imminent  danger  to  leave 
their  natal  soil,  were  reduced  to  perish  in  some  country 
more  or  less  remote,  more  or  less  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south  ? When  we  consider  the  vicinity  of  Persia,  does  not 
that  idea  come  in  aid  of  the  suggestion  as  to  the  bones  of 
elephants  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  ? And  what  shall  hinder 
us  then  from  supposing  that  other  troops  of  these  animals 
may  have  ventured  farther  to  the  north,  where  they  found 
that  death  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  at  home?  That  the 
banks  of  rivers  should  be  their  only  cemeteries,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  ravages  occasioned  by  inundations,  which 
may  have  left  their  carcases  on  these  spots. 
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Those  whom  these  suppositions  do  not  satisfy  may  tell 
ta  a onto  >ei  ol  things  are  still  wanting  towards  enabling  ns 
to  on„  any  judgment  on  the  origin  of  those  heap  of  bo®, es 

m t w"t!"t,he  buwels  uf  thf  «"!>■  5t  i.  ZS 

would  eolleetro  T,""™  anJ  '"ee.tious  naturalist 
ould  collect  together  all  the  particulars  that  have  from  time 

to  time  been  given  on  that  subject.  But  nothing  appears  to 
me  more  stnkmg  than  the  facts  related  by  the  AbbI  Fortis 
m Ins  observations  on  the  Isles  of  Cherso  and  Ozero,  in  the 
f dnatic.  He  describes  two  caverns  in  the  former  of  those 
two  isles  and  adds,  that  the  shores  of  Istria  afford  a great 
number  wh.ch  are  very  spacious.  One  of  these  two  caferns 
IS,  properly  speaking,  composed  of  three  grottoes,  that  com- 
municate with  each  other,  their  inside,  from  top  to  bottom 
is  between  two  beds  of  marble.  In  these  are  a quantity  of 
°nes’  t / lla,1.Petr'hed  state,  and  connected  together  bv 
a kind  of  ferruginous  ochre.  They  lie  in  one  of  the  deepest 
recesses  ol  this  subterranean  cave,  two  feetabove  the  ground 
and  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  beneath  the  superficies  of  the 
mountain  which  is  all  of  marble.  These  fossil  bones,  of 
which  other  vestiges  are  met  with  on  this  isle,  are  found 
scattered  along  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  as  they  are  all  over 
the  isle  of  Cherso.  They  are  the  bones  of  various  terrestrial 
animals,  some  broken,  and  some  entire.  They  are  found  in 
gieatest  quantities  in  vertical  and  horizontal  gaps,  and  in  the 
interstices  of  the  beds  of  marble  which  constitute  the  base 
of  the  hills  of  this  isle.  Every  parcel  of  these  bones  is  en- 
veloped m a coat  of  quartz  and  stalactes  above  a palm  in 
thickness.  The  substance  of  these  bones  is  calcined  and 
shining.  As  they  are  constantly  found  in  the  isle  of  Cherso, 
in  a stony  and  martial  earth,  and  as  these  beds  of  marble 
preserve  a certain  correspondence  with  the  sides  of  the  ca- 
vern and  the  continent;  we  may  suppose  that  these  layers, 
alternately  composed  of  a stratum  of  marble  and  oneofbones, 
agree  with  the  northern  shore  of  the  Quarnaro,  as  far  as  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and  probably  farther.  At  the  Mu- 
seum Britaiinicuin  they  shew  enormous  jaw-bones  with  all 
their  teeth,  bout  s,  and  tusks,  similar  to  the  bones  and  tusks 
of  the  largest  elephants,  all  of  them  found  in  the  earth  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  sent  to  the  Museum  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin.  These  bones  have  hardly 
changed  their  nature.  As  to  the  jaw-bones,  they  certainly 
never  did  belong  to  elephants ; the  teeth  of  them  are  not 
disposed  in  lamina',  like  those  of  that  animal,  but  are  of  the 
nature  of  the  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  They  are  attri- 
buted, till  something  better  can  be  found  out  for  them,  to 
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the  mail mou t,  the  existence  of  which  is  totally  destitute  of 
all  probability. 

In  the  cabinet  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London  there  is  a 
large  piece  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  containing  a great 
quantity  of  fragments  of  human  bones;  which,  although 
they  have  not  changed  their  nature,  are  perfectly  inherent 
to  the  mass  of  the  rock. 

Mr.  Thomas  Falkner,  in  his  description  of  the  country  of 
the  Patagonians,  relates,  that  a very  large  quantity  of  what 
to  all  appearance  were  human  bones,  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude, are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Carcarania  or 
Tereero,  at  a little  distance  from  the  place  where  it  falls 
into  the  Parana.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  and  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  people  of  different  ages.  Mr.  Falkner 
says,  “ he  has  seen  the  bones  called  tibia,  ribs,  sternums, 
fragments  of  sculls,  and  particularly  molar  teeth,  which  are 
above  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root.  I am  assured,” 
adds  he,  “ that  the  like  bones  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Parana,  Paraguay,  and  even  in  Peru.” 

When  I passed  through  Chirikova,  about  thirty  versts  from 
Simbrisk,  I was  shewn  various  bones  of  elephants,  found 
in  different  parts  upon  the  two  shores  of  the  Sviaega.  The 
inhabitants  produce  likewise  several  little  works  carved  out 
of  the  tusk  of  one  of  these  animals  discovered  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  the  same  place,  the  ivory  of  which  is  very  yel- 
low. A much  greater  number  of  these  bones,  and  even  the 
scull  of  an  elephant,  were  dug  up  near  Nagadkina,  on  the 
hank  of  the  rivulet  Birutsk,  which  runs  into  the  Sviaega. 
The  people  here  have  made  a number  of  little  toys,  &c.  of 
the  ivory  found  in  these  parts,  which  differs  in  no  respect 
whatever,  and  cannot  be  distinguished,  from  the  finest  ivory 
ever  used.  The  point  of  the  tusk,  employed  in  these  works, 
is  the  only  part  of  it  that  is  the  least  calcined,  and  began  to 
exfoliate.  But  is  it  not  to  the  last  degree  astonishing,  that 
a bone  should  be  preserved,  in  a hot  climate,  without  under- 
*>oin<r  the  slightest  alteration,  through  an  almost  infinite 
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succession  or  years? 

It  is  pretended,  that  near  the  village  of  Nagadkina  the 
remains  of  two  ancient  entrenchments  still  exist ; and  that, 
whenever  the  earth  is  turned  up  about  them,  they  are  sure 
to  find  a quantity  of  human  bones.  If  this  lie  true,  though 

1 could  learn  nothing  probable  about  it,  it  would  occasion  a 
sort  of  little  triumph  to  some  authors,  who  are  of  opinion, 
that  all  these  elephant-bones,  found  under  ground  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  North,  belonged  to  those  animals 
that  were  brought  by  the  armies  that  came  on  expedition* 
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nto  these  parts.  But  this  opinion  may  be  overturned  by  a 
host  o i easons  more  triumphant  still.  And  it  is  much  more 

even'a  f ******  ,bac,k  tlie  onhr'»  of  these  remains,  scattered 
e\en  as  far  as  the  hanks  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  to  revolutions 
much  moie  remote,  and  of  far  greater  importance,  even 
subversive  of  the  whole  face  of  the  globe  we  inhabit! 
p he  °Plnions)°f  naturalists  on  the  origin  of  these  skeletons 
of  exotic  animals  are  very  various.  Some,  with  all  possible 
subtil tv- and  ingenuity,  have  advanced,  that  the  climates  of 
the  earth  have  successively  changed  their  nature ; and,  that 
those  which  are  at  present  cold,  were  hot  a great  number  of 
ages  ago.  Others  attribute  it  to  the  deluge.  But  perhaps 
there  may  be  no  necessity  for  wandering  so  far  into  the 
darkness  of  antiquity.  In  the  year  1767,  as  they  were  dig- 
ging a well  near  the  Birutsk,  at  the  depth  of  a fathom  aiufa 
half  they  found  a quantity  of  human  bones,  without  the 
smallest  trace  of  a coffin,  or  any  thing  that  might  serve  as 
such;  and' similar  bones  are  often  found  in  the°neighbour- 
hood  of  that  stream.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  iron  heads 
of  pikes  are  found  among  the  bones,  and  parts  of  other 
offensive  weapons;  which  indubitably  prove,  that  a battle 
has  fotmerly  been  fought  in  these  parts.  Now  we  know 
that  a great  many  of  the  Asiatic  nations  used  elephants  in 
war.  It  has  been  thought  apparent,  therefore,  that  these 
carcases  of  exotic  animals  were  buried  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Volga  several  centuries  perhaps,  but  not  so  many 
thousand  years  ago  as  some  suppose.  But  how  are  these 
pretended  mahmout-bones  often  covered  with  so  many  layers 
of  earth,  and  actually  found  in  the  cliffs  that  form  the  very 
banks  of  the  river  ? It  is  thought  not  difficult  to  explain  it. 
We  know  that  the  current  of  the  immense  rivers  that  tra- 


verse Russia  frequently  undermine  and  cut  their  most  solid 
banks,  and  that  the  soil  where  rivers,  both  great  and  small, 
have  formerly  flowed,  is  now  quite  dry.  The  Volga,  even 
in  our  days,  has  swallowed  up  whole  islands,  and  formed 
new  ones  in  other  parts.  Nay,  sometimes  it  leaves  its  ancient 
bed,  and  forms  another.  This  is  proved  by  all  those  hillocks 
of  sand,  irregularly  placed,  and  containing  a very  great 
quantity  of  flu viatile  shells.  Tnis  once  laid  down,  we  may 
easily  conceive  how  those  regular  layers  have  been  formed 
with  which  these  elephant-hones  are  covered.  And  we  see 
too  how  it  is  possible  that  a certain  quantity  of  these  hones 
may  have  been  detached  from  a former  place  by  the  waters, 
and  carried  lower  down  by  the  current  and  then  covered 
afresh  with  earth.  These,  however,  are  far  from  solving 
the  different  appearances  of  those  numberless  collections  uf 
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bones  that  present  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
I should  be  very  happy  if  some  of  your  learned  naturalists 
would  take  this  subject  into  consideration. 

17  H 5,  July.  M.  M.  M. 


XXV.  Fossils  in  the  Vicinity  of  Oxford. 

Mu.  Urban,  Oxford,  March  22,  1757. 

In  your  two  last  Magazines  you  have  obliged  your  readers 
with  some  entertaining  remarks  upon  fossils.  Of  late  years 
greater  attention  has  been  given  to  that  branch  of  natural 
history  than  formerly,  as  is  evident  from  the  valuable  collec- 
tions in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Were  these  collections 
not  made  for  amusement  only,  but  also  for  the  better  inves- 
tigation of  the  hidden  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  earth, 
when  it  received  these  adventitious  bodies  into  its  bosom, 
we  might  entertain  some  hopes  of  coming  at  the  true  solu- 
tion of  that  difficult  problem,  than  which,  perhaps,  there  is 
none  in  all  natural  history  more  intricate,  though  the  effects 
of  that  dissolution  are  every  where  obvious. 

It  is  true  that  extraneous  fossils  are  found  more  abundantly 
in  some  places  than  others;  but  there  is  not  a tract  of  land 
in  the  whole  world  entirely  without  them  ; and  they  are 
found  at  all  depths,  indifferently,  so  far  as  the  miners  have 
hitherto  had  occasion  to  follow  them. 

IJordel-Cliff  is  very  productive  of  extraneous  fossils,  and 
affords  great  variety  of  them,  as  your  ingenious  correspon- 
dent observes:  they  are  also  more  wonderfully  preserved  in 
that  stratum  of  clay,  than  in  any  other  part  of  this  kingdom,, 
being  very  little  changed  from  their  original  state,  and  ap- 
pear equally  elegant  with  recent  shells  of  the  same  tribes, 
saving  the  colour  and  polish,  which  are  somewhat  impaired. 
But  I think  we  can  boast  of  as  great  variety,  (though  in  a 
very  different  state)  at  a small  village  called  Stonesfield, 
near  Woodstock,  in  this  county.  Most  of  these  are  entombed 
in  slate  stone,  have  a more  striking  aspect,  and  shew  appa- 
rent tokens  of  far  more  remote  antiquity,  though  1 believe 
them  to  he  of  the  same  date  with  those  at  Hordel-Cliff. 

In  splitting  lii is  stone,  the  workmen  find  great  variety  of 
extraneous  bodies,  such  as  sharks  teeth,  which  the  natural- 
ists call  Lamiodontes ; there  are  also  found  Li/codontes,  or 
wolves  teeth;  Cvnich thyodontes,  or  tusks  of  sea  animals;. 
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Tethyperia,  or  palates  of  fishes;  all  of  which  cramp  names 
with  their  icons,  may  be  seen  in  Hill’s  Nat.  Hist.  Vol.  1.  There 
are  also  found  at  the  same  place,  (but  in  different  strata) 
Fdi mi  Ovarii,  Cordati,  Clypiati,  Sic.  variety  of’  Anomue 
Cham <e  ; oysters  in  abundance,  of  a crooked  form,  which 
has  given  them  the  name  of  the  sickle  oyster:  heleinnites, 
nautilites,  jaws  of  fishes  with  the  teeth  perfect  in  them; 
bones  of  quadrupeds,  ribs,  vertebras,  &c.  some  of  birds  ; 
the  medullai  v ca\ities  being  larger  than  the  others,  they  are 
more  frequently  compressed,  I suppose,  by  the  general  sub- 
sidence of  matter  at  the  deluge.  American  ferns  are  also 
found  in  this  slate-stone,  with  other  vegetables.  The  plant 
on  one  side,  and  the  impression  on  the  other,  has  a pretty 
effect,  and  is  a sure  proof  that  the  matter  which  formed  the 
stone  was  once  in  a fluid  state.  It  would  take  up  more  room 
than  you  have  to  spare,  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  that 
are  found  in  this  slate-stone,  and  the  strata  above  it. 

About  three  months  since,  there  was  found  in  the  same 
stratum,  the  thigh-bone  of  some  large  animal;  it  is  twenty- 
seven  inches  long,  and  by  computation,  (for  it  is  bedded  in 
stone)  about  16  or  18  inches  in  circumference.  One  half 
of  the  bone  is  clear,  and  one  end  entirely  detached  from  the 
stone,  and  perfect ; so  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a capi- 
tal fossil,  and  a great  rarity.  I suppose  it  to  be  the  thigh 
bone  of  the  Hippopotamus,  or  sea-horse,  though  I have  but 
little  judgment  in  osteology. 

I formerly  met  with  two  pieces  of  bone,  and  some  verte- 
bra; of  the  same  kind,  and  of  a proportionable  bulk,  at  the 
same  place,  which  are  now  in  the  collection  of  a gentleman 
in  London. 

All  the  way  from  the  abovementioned  village  to  Oxford, 
which  is  ten  miles,  the  dillerent  strata  abound  with  plenty 
of  fossils  : and  this  famous  seat  of  learning  is  surrounded  with 
still  greater  variety,  and,  il  possible,  more  curious ; so  that 
one  would  imagine  providence  had  placed  it  in  the  midst  of 
these  natural  rarities,  to  exercise  and  divert  the  minds  of 
the  curious,  after  their  close  attention  to  things  of  greater 
importance. 

This  city  lias  on  the  north  side,  large  beds  of  gravel,  of 
singular  use  in  making  those  beautiful  walks  and  gardens  in 
and  about  it,  which  are  kept  in  very  great  order  by  thel  ru- 
versitv.  In  this  gravel  are  found  porpites,  fungites,  astro- 
ites,  and  such  like  coralloid  bodies.  Pectiues,  anoinite, 
ostracites,  ike.  are  also  found  in  it. 

Near  the  east  gate  of  this  city,  and  in  St.  Clement  s ad- 
joinin''', the  gravel  beds  are  lost,  and  ne  find  a sputum  ot 
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blue  clay,  which  produces  oysters  of  a different  kind  from 
those  found  in  gravel,  being  remarkable  for  the  convexity  of 
their  shells.  Along  with  these  oysters  are  found  belemnitse, 
ammonitae,  very  small,  and  saturated  with  pyritical  matter, 
which  gives  them  a kind  of  shining-like  armature. 

On  the  south  sale  of  St.  Clement’s,  the  gravel  appears 
again,  and  abounds  with  much  the  same  fossils  as  those  on 
the  north  side  of  Oxford.  Hard  by,  in  Cowley-Common, 
are  found  gryphitaq  or  the  crooked-bill  oyster,  of  a very 
large  size,  and  very  thick,  broader  in  the  margin  than  those 
usually  called  by  that  name,  They  are  remarkable  for  shew- 
ing the  several  laminae  or  stages  of  their  growth,  being  at 
first  no  bigger  than  a vetch,  and  proceeding  to  the  size  of 
six  inches  diameter.  Either  the  world  was  less  populous,  or 
the  use  of  oysters  less  known  in  the  antediluvian  times,  than 
now;  for  we  never  find  any  recent  shells  arrived  to  that 
growth.* 

Bullington  Green,  Headington  Heath,  Shotover  quarries, 
and  the  stone-pits  at  Garsington,  all  adjacent,  are  equally 
replete  with  great  variety  of  very  curious  fossils,  such  as 
pectines,  great  and  small,  echini,  belem nitac,  pholades, 
coralloides,  shrimps,  claws  and  other  parts  of  crabs;  pinna; 
marina;,  oysters  remarkably  large  and  flat,  (found  recently 
in  Virginia;)  naufilitai,  cochlita;  in  abundance ; a remarkable 
small  serated  tree-oyster,  auricu lares,  vertebrae,  jaws  and 
teeth  of  animals,  ammonitae  of  various  kinds,  someturbins, 
strombi,  and  great  plenty  of  mycetites,  astroites,  &.c. 

To  close  the  whole,  in  our  Museum  we  have  the  collec- 
tions of  Plot  and  Lhuyd,  which  contain  great  variety  both  of 
native  and  extraneous  fossils,  which  now  appear  to  great 
advantage,  being  lately  reduced  under  their  proper  classes 
by  their  present  keeper,  a gentleman  in  every  respect 
qualified  for  the  work. 

I am,  yours,  &c. 

1757,  March.  A.  B. 


* Some  RocU-oysters  are  perhaps  an  exception  to  this  observation. 
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Qualls  ubi  in  lucent  coluber,  mala  gramina  pastas. 

Vine.  /En.  ii.  471. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Coluber  is  here  meant  not  the  common  snake,  hut  the 
viper,  as  is  evident  from  the  poet’s  supposing  him  to  be  re- 
plete vvitn  poison,  acquired  hy  feeding  upon  noxious  herbs, 
whereas  the  snake  is  entirely  destitute  of  poison.  The 
venom,  in  his  opinion,  was  gotten  hy  the  serpent’s  living 
upon  deleterious  plants,  which  is  a great  mistake,  for  the 
viper  is  carnivorous.  However,  in  the  Georgies,  lib.  iii.  425. 
et  seq.  he  shews,  that  he  was  well  aware  that  the  chersydros 
of  Calabria,  a poisonous  species  of  serpents,  lived  upon 
animal  food,  such  as  fish  anti  frogs. 

It  lias  been  thought,  till  of  late,  that  the  viper  had  a fas- 
cinating power,  whereby  it  charmed  its  prey  into  its  mouth, 
being  neither  quick  in  its  motion,  nor  having  any  feet  to 
assist  it  in  the  management  of  any  animal  that  could  struggle 
with  it  for  its  life.  And  it  is  certain,  that  this  opinion  re- 
ceives great  countenance  from  two  papers  in  tiie  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  Vol.  xxxi.  one  bv  Paul  Dudley,  and 
the  other  by  Sir  Conrad  Sprengell.  But  the  truth  is  now 
found  to  be,  as  appears  by  a later  narrative  from  North 
America,  and  inserted  likewise  in  the  Transactions,  that  the 
rattle-snake,  which  is  a species  of  the  viper,  gets  his  prey 
in  this  manner.  He  first  bites  the  animal,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  poison  pressed  out  of  a bag  at  the  roots  of  his 
fangs,  runs,  through  an  aperture  in  the  fangs,  into  the 
wound;  after  this  lie  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  creature,  and 
waits  for  the  operation  of  the  instilled  poison;  and  when  it 
has  brought  on  tiie  death  of  the  animal,  he  then  begins  to 
lick  it,  and  prepare  it  for  deglutition.  1 his  is  the  provision 
which  the  all-wise  providence  has  contrived  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  a serpent,  destined  to  live  upon  animal  food,  but 
incapable  otherwise  of  contending  with  a creature  of  any  vi- 
vacity or  strength.  But  then  I would  ask,  u hat  is  it  that  the 
common  snake  lives  upon,  and  how  does  he  get  his  living? 
He  has  many  of  the  properties  of  the  addei  01  vipei,  but 
wants  his  poison;  for  I presume  it  is  generally  agiecd,  that 
the  snake  is  harmless,  lie  is  slow,  he  coils  himself,  he  casts 
his  skin,  he  sleeps  in  winter,  and  is  as  unable  to  cope  with  a 
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living  animal  as  the  viper  is.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  frogs 
and  other  creatures  have  been  found  in  his  belly;  but  the 
truth  of  this  is  what  I am  desirous  of  knowing,  and  as  this  is 
the  season  for  their  making  their  appearance  after  the  sleep 
of  the  w inter,  I shall  be  obliged  to  any  curious  naturalist, 
that  will  open  a few  of  them  this  spring,  and  look  into  their 
stomachs,  to  inform  us  what  he  finds  there,  for  at  present  I 
can  hardly  think,  if  he  feeds  upon  animal  food  at  all,  that  it 
can  be  any  thing  more  than  worms  and  insects;  for  since  he 
is  not  armed  with  poison,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how 
he  can  master  and  manage  any  larger  animal,  though  his 
gullet,  I suppose,  is  as  capable  of  distention  for  the  swal- 
lowing either  of  a mouse  or  small  bird,  as  is  the  viper’s. 

Yours,  &c. 

1757,  March.  Paul  Gemsege. 


XXVII.  On  the  Phenomenon  of  Dew. 

THE  dispute  concerning  the  origin  of  dew  seems  as  yet  to 
be  left  undetermined.  Some  philosophers  have  insisted  that 
it  falls  from  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  others  as  strenu- 
ously assert  that  it  rises  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  va- 
pour, which  never  reaches  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  but 
falls  back  condensed  into  water,  after  having  risen  a compa- 
ratively small  distance  above  the  earth’s  surface. 

The  former  of  these  allege,  in  favour  of  their  opinion, 
“ that  it  is  most  natural ; that  we  see  the  rain,  which  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  dew,  descending  from  the  superior 
regions;  and  consequently  ought  not  to  suppose  that  the 
dew  has  any  other  origin,  since  it  differs  no  otherwise  from 
small  rain,  or  misting,  than  in  degree.  That  the  atmosphere 
is  continually  replete  with  a vast  quantity  of  vapours;  and 
that,  when  tiie  solar  heat  is  withdrawn,  the  cold  which  occu- 
pies the  superior  regions  immediately  condenses  and  pre- 
cipitates them,  if  not  dissipated  by  the  wind,  in  form  of 
.dew;  and  that  those  bubbles  or  vesicules,  though  impercep- 
tible to  us  while  separate,  easily  gather  into  larger  drops 
(when  they  fall)  by  their  own  attraction;  and  are,  in  that 
state,  found  on  grass,  and  on  the  herbs  of  the  field  and 
garden,  in  the  morning,  where  they  remain  till  they  are 
again  exhaled  by  the  sun.” 

Those  of  the  contrary  party  sav,  “ 'That  exhalations  are 
continually  flying  off  from  the  earth;  being  raised  either  by 
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the  solar  or  subterraneous  heat,  or  both.  That  these  eva, 
porations  do  notecase  even  in  the  night.— That,  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  these  vapours,  being  speciHcally  lighter 
than  the  circumambient  air,  are  dissipated  in  their  ascent  * 
but,  in  the  night,  they  rise  not  far  above  the  ground,  beiiur 
mimed  lately  condensed  and  precipitated  again  by  the  coid^. 
i hat  though  they  cannot  boast  ot  the  universality  of  their 
opinion,  yet  they  hope  it  is  established  upon  a surer  foun- 
dation than  the  other  ; as  they  have  had  recourse  to  experi- 
ments, the  most  rigid  tests  of  truth.  That  M.  Dufay,  in 
particular,  being  resolved  to  try  the  grand  question  whether 
dew  did  or  did  not  lirst  ascend  in  vapour,  reduced  it  to  this 
finiple  piocess.  He  considered,  that  if  the  dew  did  ascend 
it  must  wet  a body  placed  lower,  sooner  than  one  placed 
higher,  and  its  under  part  sooner  than  its  upper ; and,  upon 
these  principles,  he  tried  the  following  experiments.  He 
placed  two  ladders,  with  their  tops  restingagainst  each  other, 
their  feet  at  a considerable  distance,  and  their  height  32 
feet,  io  the  steps  of  these  ladders  lie  fastened  squares  of 
glass,  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  hang  over  each  other.  O11 
trial,  he  found  it  exactly  as  he  expected;  the  loner  surface 
of  the  lowest  square  being  first  wetted,  then  its  upper  sur- 
face; then  the  lower  surface  of  the  second  square;  and  so 
on  gradually  through  the  whole  series.” 

These  are  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  produced  on 
each  side  in  confirmation  of  each  hypothesis.  But  perhaps 
neither  side  has  been  so  fortunate  as,  upon  the  whole,  to  hit 
upon  the  true  account,  nor  examined  it  so  narrowly  as  to 
preclude  any  future  discoveries.  1 am,  however,  apt  to  be- 
lieve, after  repeated  trials,  that  part  of  the  dew  does  really 
foil.  1 say  part,  for  I hope  to  make  it  appear  that  a great  deal 
of  it,  perhaps  one  half,  except  in  thick  foggy  nights,  rises. 
But  when  I say,  rises,  let  it  be  noted  that  l do  not  mean  in 
form  of  vapour ; but  in  manner  of  persjnration  from  grass 
plants,  and  other  herbage;  the  truth  ot  which  position  the 
following  experiments  will,  I hope,  in  a great  measure,  put 
beyond  dispute. 

il\PER.  1.  About  an  hour  before  sun-set,  I inverted  a large 
tub  or  vat  upon  some  fine  fresh  grass,  and  stopped  it  so  close 
at  the  bottom  that  it  could  have  n > communication  with  the 
external  air.  Upon  examination  in  the  morning  1 found  the 
grass  under  the  tub,  to  niv  surprise,  charged  as  plentifully 
with  dew,  as  that  which  was  uncovered  all  around  it:  but  the 
spherules  or  drops,  though  equal  in  size,  were  only  on  the 
summits  of  the  blades. — Si.  B.  In  a windy  night  there  is  sel- 
dom any  dew,  or  very  little;  but  the  wind  never  affects  the 
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covered  grass  at  all ; the  drops  being  as  large  then,  as  at  any 
other  time. 

II.  The  former  experiment  I repeated,  but  with  this  ad- 
dition ; under  the  tub,  I suspended  a large  pane  of  glass 
horizontally  about  afoot,  and  a little  tuft  of  wool  at  the  same 
distance,  from  the  ground;  I also  suspended  another  pane 
of  glass  and  another  little  tuft  of  wool  over  the  tub,  exposed 
to  the  air.  In  the  morning  I found  the  grass  as  before.  The 
glass  and  wool  under  the  vessel  perfectly  dry  ; but  that  over  it 
very  wet. 

III.  Made  a great  many  trials  on  some  gross  garden  plants, 
such  as  cabbages,  coleworts,  brocoli,  and  several  others  of 
the  same  species,  by  covering  them  with  the  same  vessel. 
In  the  morning  the  edges  of  their  leaves  were  always  charged 
with  large  round  drops  ; each  drop  dependent  from  the  extre- 
mity of  one  of  its  ribs  or fibres.  When  I traced  my  finger  over 
the  surface  of  the  leaf,  I could  not  be  certain  whether  it  was 
wet  or  not;  but  the  surfaces  of  those  that  were  uncovered 
were  bedewed  very  plentifully. 

IV.  About  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  dew  was 
all  exhaled  and  the  grass  quite  dry,  I inverted  the  tub 
again;  taking  care  always,  if  it  was  not  in  a shady  place,  to 
cover  it  with  something  that  might  hinder  the  sun-beams 
From  penetrating;  and,  in  a few  hours  time,  I found  the 
s u m m 1 ts  of  every  blade  o f grass,  except  those  that  were  withered, 
laden  with  as  large  drops,  as  they  would  have  been  in  the 
same  space  of  time  in  the  night,  or  perhaps  larger.  This  ex- 
periment always  succeeded  in  perfect  regularity. 

V.  At  mid-day  I made  the  same  experiment  on  some  of 
the  before-mentioned  plants.  The  result  was  the  same  with 
Exp.  III.  but  the  drops  were  larger,  and  none  were  discern- 
ible either  on  the  upper  or  under  surfaces. 

VI.  Exposed  a square  of  glass,  some  pieces  of  cloth,  wool, 
dry  wood,  &c.  on  the  top  of  a building,  about  60  feet  from 
the  ground;  all  which  in  the  morning,  were  very  copously 
wetted  on  their  upper  surfaces,  but  not  underneath. 

From  these  experiments,  particularly  the  2nd  and  6th,  and 
part  of  the  3d,  it  appears,  that  some  part  of  the  dew  actually 
falls ; and,  from  the  1st,  4th,  and  5th,  and  part  of  the  2d 
and  3d,  that  no  small  quantity  of  it  rises;  that  is,  perspires. 
It.  appears  also  from  the  4th,  that  it  rises  by  perspiration 
from  the  plants  themselves,  for  if  it  had  risen  in  vapour  from 
the  earth,  it  would  have  been  found  on  the  withered  blades 
as  well  as  the  rest. 

It  seems  to  be  a point  pretty  well  agreed,  by  the  naturalists, 
that  there  is  a Circulation,  or  distribution,  of  the  sap,  or 
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nutritious  juices,  in  vegetables,  something  similar  or  analogous 
to  that  of  the  blood  in  animal  bodies : and  if  so,  why  may 
not  the  \ egetables,  as  well  as  the  animals,  have  some  way 
or  other  of  sweating  out  the  redundant  juices  ? That  there  is 
indeed  something  in  all  ot  them  analogous  to  perspiration  in 
animals  is  highly  probable ; but  that  it  is  sensible  in  some, 
the  4th  and  5th  experiments  plainly  evince.  And  of  these 
secretions  we  should  be  witnesses,  day  as  well  as  night,  did 
not  the  sun  at  that  time,  exhale  the  moisture  as  fast  as  it  ex- 
sudates,  nay  several  times  faster,  for  when  the  heat  is  ex- 
treme, it  exhausts  the  vessels  of  their  nutrimental  juice  to 
such  a degree,  that  the  plant  languishes  and  droops  till  the 
sun  retires,  and  the  waste  is  again  made  up  by  a fresh  supply 
from  the  root.  It  seems  to  he  these  secretions  which  keep 
the  common  cabbage  fresh  and  cool  in  the  very  hottest  day; 
for  did  it  not  evacuate  this  cooling  fluid  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties, being  such  a gross  and  succulent  plant,  it  would 
quickly  languish  and  become  quite  flaccid.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  any  one  may  be  convinced,  by  cutting  one  directly 
through  the  middle;  for  upon  examining  the  several  pfica- 
tures  or  folds , they  will  be  found  plentifully  stored  with 
drops  of  dew. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  evacuations  of  this 
kind,  in  plants,  is  the  Nepenthes.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  certain  vessels  of  a considerable  big- 
ness, on  purpose  to  receive  and  preserve  the  superfluous 
juices , which  it  discharges  in  great  abundance.  A particular 
account  of  this  wonderful  plant  may  be  seen  in  the  25th  No. 
of  Eden  ; from  which  I shall  make  the  following  extract,  as 
it  is  very  much  to  my  purpose.  “ Glands  of  the  secretory 
kind  are  very  common  in  plants,  though  rarely  conspicuous. 
They  cover  the  whole  stalk  in  the  diamond  masembryanfhe - 
mum;  in  the  arena,  they  are  situated  on  the  back  of  the 
leaf;  and,  in  the  sundew,  on  its  upper  surface.  All  these 
secrete  a watery'  fluid,  but  it  is  in  few  instances  that  it  is  de- 
tained in  a kind  of  vessel.  We  see  it  so,  however,  in  the 
leaves  of  the  saracena ; in  the  maregravia  it  is  lodged  in  a 
kind  of  vessel  raised  from  the  centre  of  the  umbel;  and  in 
th e tiepenthes,  not  in  the  leaf  itself,  hut  in  a peculiar  appen- 
dage. We  see  the  sundew,  a minute  plant,  throw  out  its 
redundant  moisture  in  big  round  drops.  In  the  /kthiopitm 
calla,  when  over-supplied  with  water,  the  line  and  slender 
extremities  of  the  leaves  sweat  out  the  load  in  a continual 
succession:  this  Comeline  saw  in  Holland,  as  well  as  seveial 
persons  in  England.  In  the  American  hart  s- tongue,  t ie 
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same  incident  propagates  the  plant.  The  fine  and  small 
end  of  the  leaf  is  bent  to  the  earth  by  the  weight  of  the 
drop  it  gradually  secretes;  another  and  another  follows,  as 
it  remains  in  that  situation,  and  the  plant,  being  full  of  life, 
takes  root  there,  and  produces  a new  stock,  itself  fixed  to 
the  earth  by  roots  at  each  extremity.  These  are  known  in- 
stances of  a secretion  of  this  kind,  though  not  generally 
understood;  and  this  in  the  nepenthes  is  little  more.  It  grows 
in  thick  forests,  where  its  long  fibres  supply  it  well  with 
Water,  and  where  no  sun  conies  to  exhale  it.” 

1757,  Oct.  A.  B. 


XXVIII.  Observations  on  the  Gossamer. 


I DO  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a full  and  clear  ac* 
count,  in  any  ancient  or  modern  writer,  of  a remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  nature,  commonly  called  the  Gossamer.  I hope, 
therefore,  the  following  remarks  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  public,  especially  to  the  lovers  of  natural  philosophy. 

The  Gossamer  is  a fine  filmy  substance,  like  cobwebs, 
which  is  seen  to  float  in  the  air,  in  clear  sunny  days  in 
autumn;  but  much  more  observable  in  stubble-fields,  and 
upon  furze,  and  other  low  bushes.  I often  used  to  wonder 
from  whence  such  a quantity  of  those  fine  threads  could 
come,  which  I had  frequently  taken  notice  of  in  the  stubble- 
fields  about  Wandsworth,  and  on  the  furze  bushes  on 
Wimbledon  and  Putney  commons.  Yet  I thought,  that,  as 
they  had  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  Spiders , I might  find 
some  such  creatures  in,  or  about  them.  I examined,  there- 
fore, the  ground  in  the  stubbles,  and  the  bushes,  on  which 
they  hung  the  thickest,  with  great  diligence,  but  could  not 
discover  any  thing  like  spiders,  in  those  places,  though  I 
concluded  there  must  be  thousands  of  them  somewhere,  to 
be  capable  of  making  such  multitudes  of  fine  webs,  and 
sometimes  for  many  days  together.  Now  it  happened  that 
awhile  after  (not  having  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  in  my 
inquiries  on  this  subject)  as  1 was  reading  over  Mr.  Ray’s 
letters,  1 found  what  1 had  been  puzzling  myself  about  so 
long  to  no  purpose. 

That  sagacious  naturalist,  about  the  year  1668,  in  a letter 
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yhich  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Lister*  tells  him,  that  he  had  been  in- 
foi  med  by  a friend,  that  some  spiders  threw  out.  or  darted,  their 
webs  from  them  to  a considerable  distance  obliquely,  and  not 
strait  downwards  ; adding,  he  could  not  conceive  how  that 
could  be  done,  seeing  their  threads  are  very  fine  and  soft, 
and  not  stiff  like  a sticjk.  To  this  Dr.  Lister  answers!,  that  in 
the  foregoing  beptember,  being  a spider-hunting,  he  first 
observed  the  aranea  volucris,  or  flying  spider,  and  took  no- 
tice, that  she  turned  up  her  tail  to  the  wind,  and  darted 
forth  a thread  several  yards  long;  the  Dr.’s  original  here  is 
expiessed  by  a comical  simile,  that  is,  Filumque  ejaculata 
est  quo  plane  viodo  robust issimus  juvenis  e distentissima  vesica 
u>  warn,  and  this  he  saw  afterwards  confirmed  by  many  like 
examples.  J J 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Ray  informed  Dr.  Lister,  that 
though  he  was  pleased  with  the  notices  that  he  had  given 
him  concerning  the  flying  spiders,  he  himself  never  doubted, 
but  those  fine  cobwebs,  that  are  seen  floating  in  the  air, 
were  the  work  of  spiders;  and  adds,  that  the  Royal  Society- 
had  received  letters  from  the  island  of  Bermudas^  which  de- 
clare, that  the  webs  of  their  spiders  are  of  a sufficient  thick- 
ness and  strength  to  entangle  thrushes.  But  Dr.  Lister, 
when  he  had  read  those  letters  from  Bermudas,  thought  it 
ridiculous  to  suppose  (as  was  intimated  therein)  that  their 
threads  were  darted  from  their  mouths;  for,  according  to 
his  observations,  they  were  ejected  from  the  anus,  and  he 
seems  to  disbelieve  the  story  of  the  thrushes.  He  says, 
moreover,  that  he  is  certain  these  flying  spiders  do  not  tra- 
verse the  expanse  merely  for  their  pleasure,  but  to  catch 
gnats,  and  other  small  flies,  of  which  there  are  incredible 
quantities  in  autumn  in  the  open  air.  And,  in  another  letter 
which  Dr.  Lister  sent  Mr.  Ray,  dated  York,  Jan.  20,  1670, 
he  acquaints  him,  that,  in  the  foregoing  October,  on  a day 
when  the  sky  was  very  calm  and  serene,  he  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  steeple  in  the  Minster,  and  could  thence 
discern  flying  spiders  with  their  webs  exceedingly  high 
above  him. 

Now,  though  this  full  discovery  of  the  flying  spiders,  and 
their  operations,  seems  to  belong  to  Dr.  Lister,  yet  Dr. 
Hulse  was  the  first  who  gave  the  hint  to  Mr.  Ray  of  the  man- 
ner of  spiders  shooting  their  threads.  These  observations, 
however,  made  by  Dr.  Lister,  make  it  plain,  1 think,  that 
tli e Gossamer  is  formed  by  those  spiders,  at  a vast  height  in 


# See  Kay’s  Letters,  p.  34. 
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the  air;  and  that,  when  it  is  very  tnneh  rarified,  or  the  dew 
falls  u pon  their  threads,  they  descend  to  the  ground,  or  fall 
upon  bushes,  in  the  manner  I mentioned  above.  Yet  there 
remains  one  difficulty,  which  I shall  be  glad  to  see  resolved, 
and  that  is,  where  those  millions  of  spiders  are  bred;  whether 
they  deposit  their  eggs  on  earth,  or  in  water,  or  on  trees, 
from  whence  they  can  mount  to  such  a height  in  the  air,  to 
feed  upon  little  flies,  as  Dr.  Lister  observes,  that  afford 
them  such  a glutinous  matter  for  the  formation  of  their  webs, 
which  have  that  sticking  quality.  Conjectures,  in  an  affair 
of  this  nature,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  I have  met 
with  no  experimental  observations  upon  their  origin. 

I am  of  opinion  likewise,  that  this  phenomenon  u'as  not 
known  to,  or  at  least  is  not  described  by  any  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  naturalists.  I know  of  no  name  for  it  in  either 
of  those  languages.  And  those,  who  derive  Gossamer  from 
Gossi pi-urn , are  led  into  that  mistake,  I believe,  from  the 
similitude  of  the  sound;  one  being  the  produce  of  a shrub, 
and  the  other  the  work  of  spiders.  I rather  take  Gossamer 
to  be  of  a British  or  Saxon  original.  1 observe,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Dry  den  makes  use  of  that  word,  in  his  translation 
of  a passage  in  Virgil’s  first  Georgic,  v.  397  ; but  I think  he 
is  manifestly  mistaken  in  the  thing.  Virgil  says, 

Tenuia  nec  lance  per  caelum  vellera Jerri. 

Doubtless  meaning  thereby  fine  fleecy  clouds,  according  to 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  commentators  upon  that  place. 
This  Mr.  Dryden  incautiously  renders  thus: 

The  filmy  Gossamer  now  flits  no  more. 

That  the  Gossamer  was  not  unknown  in  Chaucer’s  time,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  lines,  in  his  Squier’s  Tale : 

As  sore  wondren  some  on  cause  of  thonder, 

On  ebbe  and  Houd,  on  Gossomer,  and  on  mist, 

And  on  all  thing  til  that  the  cause  is  wist. 

By  wl  lich  Chaucer  seems  to  intimate,  that  some  natural- 
ists, in  or  before  his  time,  had  assigned  the  cause  of  the 
Gossamer,  as  well  as  of  thunder,  and  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea  ; but  what  they  made  that  cause  is  a doubt. 

The  fine  contexture  and  appearance  of  the  Gossamer  in 
the  air  is  humourously  described  by  Shakespeare,  in  his 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  these  words: 
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A lover  may  bestride  the  Gossamour, 

I bat  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 

And  yet  not  tall;  so  light  is  vanity. 


, Lfll-V’  J [lave  not  ^served  tl.at  this  curious  phenomenon 
has  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  of  those  writers,  who  hare 
gu  en  us  the  natural  history  ot  our  counties  in  English  ; which 
I the  more  wonder  at  as  Dr.  Plot,  and  some  others,  are  very 
circumstantial  in  articles  of  less  curiosity,  and  perhaps  of 
less  service,  because  the  country  people  have  a notion,  that 
it  is  injurious  to  their  cattle,  being  licked  up  in  their  feed- 
ing  in  the  lattermaths,  which  is  a thing  worthy  of  a further 
inquiry. 

1759,  Aug.  Wm.  Massey. 


On  the  Influx  of  Water  into  the  Mediterranean. 

NAVIGATORS  unanimously  attest,  that  in  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  between  Cape  Trafalgar  and  Cape  Spartel,  a 
strong  current  carries  the  water  of  the  Atlantic,  or  Spanish 
sea,  into  the  Mediterranean.  This  current,  which  is  not  at  all 
times  equally  strong,  is  perceived  in  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  distance  ot  20  English  miles  from  the  Straits  towards 
the  coast  ot  Malaga.  Some  assure  us  that  they  have  ob- 
served it  at  the  distance  ot  70  miles  near  Cape  Gaeta. 

The  existence  of  this  current  is  confirmed  by  the  chart  of 
the  Strait,  published  in  1700,  by  M.  d’Ablancourt,  who  ob- 
serves, that  the  constancy  of  the  current  is  such  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Strait,  that  the  tides  make  no  variation  in  it;  but 
that  towards  the  two  sides  the  water  follows  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  flux  and  reflux  in  the  24  hours.  This  chart  is 
the  more  to  be  depended  upon,  as  it  was  drawn  by  order  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  from  careful  observations  made  by  the 
most  able  and  experienced  engineers  and  mariners. 

Hudson  adds,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  Strait,  which  is  about  5 English  miles  over,  the 
current  is  carried  towards  the  Mediterranean  with  such  rapid- 
ity, that  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  is  so 
deep,  that  the  longest  line  of  a ship  of  war  cannot  reach  the 
bottom  of  it.  Other  relations  inform  us  that  the  strength  of 
this  current  will  carry  a ship  into  the  Mediterranean  against 
the  wind,  if  it  be  not  very  high.  A few  years  ago  a cele- 
brated admiral  confirmed  this  fact  by  his  own  experience. 
But  he  found,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  upper  part  oi  the 
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water  in  the  Strait  was  indeed  always  carried  into  the 
Mediterranean;  but  that  the  water  at  bottom  had  a directly 
opposite  direction,  and  ran  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
Atlantic. 

As  the  Mediterranean  has  no  other  sensible  issue,  but  by 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  that,  instead  of  emptying  its 
water  by  this  issue,  it,  on  the  contrary,  continually  receives 
fresh  supplies  by  it,  an  embarrassing  problem  arises.  Either 
the  Mediterranean  run3  off  by  some  unknown  passage;  or 
the  water  it  receives  is  carried  off  by  some  secret  power  in 
nature.  Mr.  Kuhn  adheres  to  the  first  of  these  opinions, 
and,  in  his  treatise  of  the  origin  of  springs,  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  Mediterranean  hath  a subterraneous  gulph,  by 
which  its  redundant  water  is  discharged.  But  this  supposi- 
tion is  confuted  by  facts;  since  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  water  to  run  in  with  the  rapidity  we  have  just  mentioned, 
if  the  Atlantic  were  not  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  If  the 
two  seas  were  of  equal  height,  and  the  water  of  equal 
gravity,  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  invariable  di- 
rection of  the  current,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  hy- 
drostatics, demonstrates  that  the  Atlantic  is  the  highest, 
consequently  no  water  can  run  out  of  the  Mediterranean  into 
other  seas  by  subterraneous  channels,  even  supposing  there 
were  such  , on  the  contrary,  those  seas  would  supply  the 
Mediterranean  till  it  should  obtain  the  requisite  height  and 
gravity. 

Nevertheless,  not  only  the  Atlantic  discharges  itself  into 
this  sea,  but  also  many  great  rivers  run  into  it,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  water  which  falls  in  rain  : as,  therefore, 
its  water  cannot  have  any  subterraneous  issue,  nature  must 
employ  some  other  method.  Some  naturalists  have  thought 
evaporation  sufficient ; and  this  opinion  hath  gained  great 
probability  since  Mariotte  proved  that  all  the  rain  that  fails 
annually  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  globe  of  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches ; whereas  the  an- 
nual evaporation  is  about  thirty  or  thirty-two  inches. 

Supposing  then  that  the  rain  which  falls  annually  into  the 
Mediterranean,  bears  the  same  proportion  to  that  which 
evaporates  as  at  Paris,  this  sea  would  lose  annually  ten  or 
twelve  inches  of  water  more  than  it  receives.  But  what  is 
carried  to  it  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  by  rivers  much  ex- 
ceeds that  quantity.  And  if  we  should  even  carry  the  eva- 
poration much  further,  it  would  not  account  for  the  influx  in 
a satisfactory  manner;  for  we  may  admit  that  the  water  oi 
the  Mediterranean,  being  in  a warmer  climate  than  that  of 
Paris,  suffers  an  evaporation  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches- 
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ttioie,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  evaporated  exceeds  the 
rain  that  falls  by  twenty-four  inches.  The  length  of  this  sea 
is  about  a thousand  leagues,  of  twenty-five  to  the  degree 
and  its  mean  breadth  maybe  about  an  hundred  of  those 
leagues ; so  that  we  can  determine  pretty  exactly  its  surface 
to  be  100,000  square  leagues.  For  the  rivers,  then,  tore- 
pair  the  annual  diminution  occasioned  by  evaporation,  thev 
must  furnish,  besides  what  is  supplied  by  rain,  a surface  of 

100.000  square  leagues,  with  water  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
four  inches.  Now  according  to  Mariotte,  the  river  Seine 
in  France,  furnishes  annually  water  enough  to  cover  561 
squaie  leagues  the  height  of  twelve  inches,  lliccioli,  in  his 
Geography  Reformed,  says,  that  the  quantity  of  water  fur- 
nished by  the  Po  is  to  that  of  the  Seine  as  26.1  to  1 ; so  that 
it  would  cover  annually,  to  the  height  of  twelve  inches,  a 
surface  of  14,586  square  leagues;  which  is  about  the  four- 
teenth pait  ot  the  water  required  to  repair  the  evaporation 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  would  then  only  remain  that  we 
should  consider  the  other  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into 
it,  as  amounting  altogether  to  fourteen  times  as  much  as 
the  Po.  Now  as  Riccioli  attributes  to  the  Nile  seventeen 
times  more  water  than  to  the  Po,  the  Nile  alone  would  fur- 
nish five  times  more  water  than  would  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  decrease  made  by  evaporation.  Supposing  therefore 
tlw  Riccioli  has  made  the  quantity  of  water  carried  by  rivers 
to  this  sea  too  much  by  one  half,  as  Sedileau  proves  chat  he 
hath  done,  there  will  still  remain  enough  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency by  evaporation. 

Let  us  suppose  the  breadth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
be  a league  of  25  to  the  degree,  and  that  the  water  runs  one 
such  league  in  one  hour:  instead  of  a bottomless  depth,  let 
us  take  a depth  of  200  feet  only;  the  Mediterranean  will 
then  receive  annually  by  the  Straits  a quantity  of  water,  of 

3.728.000  square  leagues,  and  24  inches  in  height,  which 
will  raise  it  annually  74|  feet.  But  as  the  velocity  of  the 
current  is  not  at  all  times  equal,  and  as  it  is  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  Straits  that  the  water  is  constantly  carried 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  it  being  subject  at  each  side  to 
the  flux  and  reflux;  to  which  must  be  added,  what  we  ob- 
served before,  that  the  water  beneath  follows  a contrary  di- 
rection, and  is  carried  towards  the  Atlantic  ; these  circum- 
stances will  oblige  us  to  make  a considerable  abatement  in 
the  quantity  of  water  which  runs  through  the  Straits.  How- 
ever, we  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  water  which  the 
Mediterranean  receives  annually  by  the  Straits  and  by  the 
Nile  increases  its  height  at  least  twenty  feet. 
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But  if’  ive  farther  add  the  great  rivers,  such  as  theDanube, 
the  Don,  the  Dneiper,  tlie  Dnister,  and  several  others, 
which  fall  into  the  Black  sea,  and  flow  through  the  Straits 
of  Constantinople  into  the  Mediterranean,  as  also  that  mul- 
titude of  rivers,  great  and  small,  which  run  on  all  sides  into 
tiie  Mediterranean,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  height  which 
this  sea  receives  annually  by  those  means  cannot  be  less  than 
30  feet.  That  evaporation  should  carry  off  all  this  water, 
seems  impossible ; for  in  that  case  it  would  be  twenty-five 
times  stronger  than  at  Paris,  which  is  not  situated  in  a cold 
climate.  A lake  of  between  40  and  50  feet  in  depth,  without 
any  issue,  would  not  dry  up  probably  in  a year,  even  under 
the  line.  M.  de  Buffon  has  nevertheless  asserted,  that  eva- 
poration is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  which  the 
Mediterranean  receives  annually.  It  was  the  authority  of 
this  celebrated  naturalist  that  engaged  M.  Waiz  to  examine 
the  subject  with  more  exactness. 

For  this  end,  he  considers  the  manner  in  which  salt  is 
made  in  the  Mediterranean  by  natural  evaporation,  by  re- 
ceiving the  water  on  a smooth  surface  to  the  height  of  an  inch 
•and  a half  only.  This  water  evaporates  in  24  hours,  in  the 
hottest  season  in  the  year,  provided  no  rain  falls.  Dr. 
Hoffman  tells  us,  that  a pound  of  the  Mediterranean  water 
contains  two  lots  [a  lot  is  the  32d  part  of  a pound]  of  salt : 
but  according  to  the  Swedish  Academician’s  own  experiments, 
Salt  water  doth  not  deposit  its  salt  till  the  evaporation  is 
Carried  so  far  that  there  remain  only  five  lots  of  salt  to  thir- 
teen lots  of  fresh  water.  According  to  this  calculation,  eva- 
poration on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  hottest 
days,  should  carry  off  from  each  pound  of  water  in  the  24- 
hours,  24$  lots  of  water,  which  makes  two  thirds  of  an  inch 
and  a half  which  the  water  had  in  depth  at  the  beginning. 
Jn  deep  cavities  the  evaporation  must  be  more  slow.  In  this 
planner  the  evaporation  would  in  24  hours,  be  one  inch 
and  a half.  But  if  we  grant  that  this  inch  and  a half  of  water 
is  entirely  evaporated  in  24  hours,  the  salt  remaining  quite 
dry,  and  making  the  33d  part  of  the  whole  mass;  the  daily- 
evaporation  will  then  amount  to  1 of  an  inch,  and  the  an- 
nual evaporation  to  44-^  feet,  if  it  be  equally  hot  all  the 
year,  and  no  rain  falls.  But  as  the  hot  weather  lasts  lor 
some  months  only,  and  there  are  few  days  without  rain,  and 
^s  there  are  even  some  whole  seasons  in  which  it  rains 
constantly  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  evaporation  is  less, 
we  cannot  make  the  evaporation  amount  annually  to  44  feet, 
especially  as  Fernery  assures  us,  in  his  Course  of  Chyinistry, 
that  at  Rochelle,  in  15  days  in  the  most  proper  season,  from 
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Hater  of  the  depth  of  6 inches,  there  did  not  evanorate 
enough  to  make  the  salt  precipitate.  evaporate 

for  thJ  M Ur“nder  a necessky  °f  seeking  other  discharges 
fot  the  Mediterranean.  Some  have  imagined  that  thev 
found  one  in  the  contrary  direction  of  the  water  at  the  sui:- 
face  and  that  at  the  bottom ; by  virtue  of  which  the  Medi- 
terranean should  regularly  furnish  as  much  water  to  the 
Atlantic  as  it  receives  from  it.  This  hypothesis  appears  at 
hist  sight  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  especially 
if  we  suppose  the  water  of  the  two  seas  to  be  equally  salt 
and  consequently  equally  heavy;  for  water  never  runs  but 
from  a higher  to  a lower  place;  so  that  the  surface  and  the 
bottom  must  both  be  carried  the  same  way.  Building  on 
these  hydrostatic  truths,  M.  de  Button  has  not  scrupled  posi- 
tively to  deny  the  fact,  and  taxes  the  experiments  on  which 
it  is  rounded  with  falsity. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  principles  of  hydrostatics 
furnish  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  this  double 
cunent  that  seems  unanswerable;  and  our  Academician 
would  have  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  evaporation,  if  it 
could  have  been  supported.  But  all  who  know  any  thino-  0f 
salt  works,  know  that  it  is  only  the  fresh  water  that  evapo- 
rates, and  that  the  salt  remains.  The  same  process  is  ob- 
sei  \ ed  in  making  salt  from  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean. 
If  then  this  sea  had  lost  annually,  since  it  first  existed,  this 
quantity  of  water  by  evaporation,  it  would  long  before  now 
have  been  reduced  to  a vast  mass  of  indurated  salt.  The 
sixteenth  part  of  its  water  is  pure  salt ; and  by  calculation, 
it  will  appear  that  the  salt  separated  from  the  water  would 
form  in  500  years  a mass  of  salt  250  feet  high.  Now  accord- 
ing to  the  inquiries  of  Count  Marsigli,  many  places  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  not  of  this  depth : so  that  in  the  aforesaid 
space  of  time,  this  sea  would  have  been  wholly  changed  into 
salt,  if  the  salt  water  continually  emptied  into  it  by  the 
neighbouring  seas,  and  no  issue:  but  in  the  many  thousand 
years  since  this  sea  has  been  known,  not  only  this  metamor- 
phosis hath  not  taken  place,  but  even  its  waters,  as  far  as 
we  know,  are  not  become  more  salt.  We  are  obliged  there- 
fore to  give  up  evaporation,  and  seek  some  other  expedient 
to  get  rid  of  its  redundant  water:  for  this  end  we  must  not 
W'holly  neglect  the  double  cunent,  but  ascertain  the  fact  with 
all  possible  exactness,  and  afterwards  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile it  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics. 

Besides  the  testimonies  related  above,  a Dutch  transport 
vessel  having  been  beat  to  pieces  by  a French  man  of  war 
in  the  middle  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  betw  een  Tariff  and 
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Tangier,  the  wreck  of  this  vessel,  with  some  casks  and 
other  light  things,  appeared  after  some  days  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  four  English  miles  to  the  west,  towards  the 
Spanish  sea.  If  the  direction  of  the  current  were  the  same 
at  bottom  as  on  the  surface,  from  west  to  east,  these  wrecks 
could  not  have  raised  themselves  against  the  current  so  as 
to  swim  at  top,  hut  would  have  followed  the  declivity,  which 
would  have  carried  them  towards  the  Mediterranean. 

The  impossibility  of  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Strait 
with  the  longest  line,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  without  a bot- 
tom ; but  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  difficulty  arises  from 
the  contrariety  of  the  currents,  which  bends  the  line  of  the 
lead,  and  hinders  it  from  getting  to  the  bottom.  Count 
Marsigli  made  the  same  observation  in  the  Straits  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  the  Black  Sea  has  its  outlet;  and  the 
Turkish  fishermen  told  him  that  it  was  always  so.  There 
are  other  authentic  examples  of  opposite  currents;  it  would 
be  in  vain  therefore  to  deny  the  fact;  but  the  natural  causes 
of  it  remain  to  be  inquired  into. 

In  order  to  discover  them,  M.  Waiz  recapitulates  what 
he  had  said  before,  namely,  that  the  water  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean contains  much  salt;  secondly,  that  this  sea  being  in 
a very  warm  climate,  suffers  a great  evaporation  ; thirdly,  that 
the  salt  is  not  carried  off  by  this  evaporation,  but  remains 
behind;  fourthly,  that  salt  is  about  three  times  specifically 
heavier  than  water;  fifthly,  that  salt  water  is  so  much  dimi- 
nished by  evaporation,  that  18  lots  of  water  contain  5 lots  of 
salt,  and  the  water  is  then  much  heavier.  The  author  found 
by  his  own  experiments,  that  the  weight  of  salt  water  be- 
comes five  times  greater  before  the  salt  begins  to  crystalize. 

As  then  there  is  a continual  and  copious  discharge  of  salt 
water  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  a great  part  of  this 
water  deposits  its  salt  by  evaporation,  what,  is  left  always  re- 
mains more  salt,  andconsequently  more  weighty.  Supposing 
then  the  surface  of  the  two  seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, to  be  equal,  their  gravity  would  not  in?  equal  ; 
but  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  more  weighty, 
would  press  on  that  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  two  seas  would 
run  together  through  the  Straits  till  their  waters  became  of 
equal  weight;  so  that  the  Mediterranean  would  necessarily 
be  lowest.  When  this  happens,  the  water  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  highest,  cannot  take  its  course  through  the  Strait 
but  by  a higher  current,  by  means  of  which  it  spreads  nselt 
in  the  Mediterranean;  but  this  would  augment  the  weight, 
already  the  greatest,  of  the  water  of  the  latter,  which  cannot 
get  away,  but  by  opening  itsell  a passage  underneath,  and 
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forming  an  inferior  opposite  current  in  the  Straits.  This  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  two  currents,  and  to  perpetuate 
them  without  interruption. 

There  is  an  experiment  which  confirms  the  agreement  of 
this  hypothesis  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics.  Take  a lon«- 
box,  divide  it  into  two  by  a board  fixed  in  the  middle,  let 
there  be  a small  hole  in  the  board,  which  you  can  shut  at 
pleasure.  Fill  one  end  of  the  box  with  water,  and  the  other 
with  oil  to  an  equal  height.  On  hastily  opening  the  hole  in 
the  board  that  divides  them,  the  water,  which  is  heaviest, 
will  be  seen  to  run  into  that  end  of  the  box  where  the  oil  is! 
On  the  contrary,  the  oil  will  be  carried  in  the  same  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  into  that  end  where  the  water  is,  over 
which  it  will  spread  itself.  It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that 
as  oil  cannot  mix  with  water,  it  must  get  at  top ; but  the 
same  thing  happens  to  two  waters  of  unequal  gravity,  when 
one  is  coloured  and  much  salter  than  the  other.  If  the  box 
be  made  of  glass  instead  of  wood,  you.  will  have  a distinct 
idea  of  the  two  opposite  currents. 

The  air  in  like  circumstances  acts  exactly  like  water,  and 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  experiment.  Let  there  be  two  rooms 
with  a door  from  one  to  the  other;  let  one  room  be  warmed 
that  the  air  in  it  may  dilate  itself  and  become  lighter,  this 
will  be  the  Atlantic.  The  other  cold  room,  the  air  of  which 
is  not  so  thin  and  light,  will  represent  the  Mediterranean; 
let  the  door,  which  is  the  Strait  between  the  two  seas,  be 
opened,  and  alighted  candle  placed  on  the  threshold,  whilst 
another  is  held  at  the  top ; it  will  be  seen  by  the  flames  of 
these  two  candles  that  the  cold  air  passes  from  the  cold 
room  into  the  hot  at  bottom  towards  the  threshold  ; and  the 
warm  air  into  the  cold  room  at  top.  The  warm  air  soon  cools 
in  the  cold  room,  but  the  heat  of  the  warm  room  being  kept 
up  by  a fire,  the  double  current  of  the  air  will  appear  very 
evident  for  some  time,  till  the  air  of  the  two  chambers  be 
equally  warm,  and  consequently,  equally  heavy. 

If  there  be  a warm  room  on  each  side  ol  a large  cold  room, 
the  same  thing  will  happen  at  the  two  doors,  that  is  to  say, 
the  cold  air  will  enter  at  bottom,  and  the  warm  at  top.  I his 
explains  what  Count  Marsigli  says  ol  the  currents  in  the 
Straits  of  Constantinople,  where  the  salt  water  of  the  Me- 
diterranean enters  at  bottom  into  the  Black  Sea,  anti  is  there 
rendered  lighter  by  the  quantity  ol  fresh  water  that  runs  into 
it;  after  which  it  flows  again,  in  the  same  Strait,  above  .the 
salt  water,  into  the  Mediterranean ; as  is  seen  in  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  The  currents  are  stronger  at  Constantinople  than 
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at  Gibraltar,  because  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  salt- 
ness  of  the  water,  which  comes  in,  and  that  which  goes  out, 
is  greater,  namely,  according  to  Marsigli  as  73  to  62, 
whereas  it  is  not  so  great  in  the  Straits  of  Spain. 

Thei  e is  one  very  plausible  objection  to  this  theory, 
namely,  that  as  the  Atlantic  sea  is  in  the  same  climate  with 
the  Mediterranean,  the  evaporation  must  ire  the  samein  both ; 
and  consequently  their  water  be  of  the  same  gravity,  espe- 
cially if  vve  consider  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  water  which 
so  many  rivers  carry  into  the  Mediterranean.  To  this  it  is 
answered,  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  sea  is  less  salt  to- 
wards the  poles  than  near  the  equator;  an  invariable  current 
brings  this  fresher  water  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator; 
some  large  rivers,  as  the  Guardiana  and  the  Guadalquivir, 
empty  themselves  at  the  two  sides  of  it  at  the  same  time, 
and  pass  by  the  Strait  with  their  fresh  water  to  run  into  the 
Spanish  sea;  and  lastly,  a daily  flux  and  reflux  incessantly 
agitate  and  mix  these  waters  from  top  to  bottom : these  dif- 
ferent circumstances  united,  shew  that  the  water  of  the  At- 
lantic cannot  be  so  salt  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  evapora- 
tion of  which  continually  augments  its  weight  and  saltness. 

What  we  have  said  above  of  a perpetual  current  running 
from  the  poles  to  the  line,  is  supported  by  sufficient  autho- 
rities. Navigators  attest  that  they  always  go  quicker  in  this, 
than  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  they  every  year  see  large 
shoals  of  ice  carried  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Several 
causes  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this  current,  and 
it  may  be  proved  that  the  water  it  carries  along  doth  not 
contain  much  salt.  When  the  water  freezes  it  becomes 
lighter,  and  the  ice  swims  at  top.  Though  this  ice  be  com- 
posed of  salt  water  there  is  but  very  little  salt  in  it,  as  might 
be  shewn  by  many  experiments,  and  by  what  happens  in 
salt  works.  On  these  shoals  of  ice  from  salt  water,  there 
fixes  a quantity  of  snow,  rain,  vapours,  &c.  the  wind  drives 
these  shoals  upon  one  another  till  they  form  vast  mountains 
of  ice.  When  these  mountains  come  to  melt,  they  produce 
an  immense  quantity  of  fresh  water,  which  does  not  easily 
mix  with  the  salt,  but  remains  at  top.  It  cannot  flow  back 
towards  the  Poles,  where  there  is  still  more  ice  and  fresh 
water;  it  is  therefore  continually  carried  to  the  south, 
where  the  water  is  salter,  and  consequently  lower. 

In  fine,  it  remains  only  to  inquire,  why,  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  the  current  of  water  is  subject  to 
the  flux  and  reflux,  and  does  not  run  into  the  Mediterranean, 
as  in  the  middle.  Ships  coming  from  the  Mediterranean  are 
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•front  to  observe  this  current,  and  commonlv  keep  on  the 
African  side,  to  wait  for  and  follow  it;  partly  because  the 
coast  is  less  dangerous,  and  partly  because  the  flux  and  re- 
flux is  much  greater  than  on  the  Spanish  side.  These  side 
currents  prove  the  possibility  of  several  currents  existing  at 
one  time  in  the  same  channel,  running  one  below  another, 
and  in  contrary  directions. 

When  two  drops  of  water  touch,  and  unite  according  to 
the  laws  of  attraction  and  cohesion,  if  one  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  other,  and  be  put  in  motion,  it  draws  the 
other  to  it,  and  carries  it  along.  A current  is  nothing  else, 
but  a multitude  of  cohering  drops  in  motion  ; it  must  there- 
fore carry  with  it  a part  of  the  water  on  its  sides. 

1760,  Feb. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

As  your  monthly  labours  will  be  records  to  ages  to  come,  I 
submit  the  following  calculation  of  the  age  of  a celebrated 
chesnut  tree,  which  in  all  probability  is  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  largest  tree  in  England,  being  52  feet  round,  to  be 
transmitted  by  your  means  to  posterity. 

This  eminent  tree  is  the  property  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Dacre  at  Tortsworth,  alias  Tamworth,  Gloucestershire. 

I may  with  reason  fix  its  rising  from  the  nut  in  the  reign 
of  King  Egbert,  anno  800.  From  this  date,  to  attain  to  such 
maturity  and  magnitude,  as  to  be  a signal  tree,  for  a boundary 
or  land-mark,  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  great  ches- 
nut tree  at  Tamworth,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  I can- 
not allow  less  age  than  835  years,  which  brings  it  down  to 
the  first  year  of  King  Stephen,  anno  1 135  ; from  this  date, 
we  are  certain  of  its  age  by  record  to  the  present  year, 

1762;  627  years.— In  all  962  years. 

Mr  Evelyn,  in  his  fifth  edition,  has  this  remarkable  pas- 
9a<re  'relating  to  this  tree,  via.  Bomdarus  to gnat  pamhe,, 
and  gentlemen's  estates;  famous  for  which,  is  that  great  ches- 
nut ft  Tamworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  winch  has  continued 

a signal  boundary  to  that  manor  from  King  Neplien  s unit , 

paid  to  the  three  periods  given  to 
oak  and  chesnut,  viz.  300  years  growing,  300  yean,  a tan id" g, 
and  300  years  decaving,  it  favours  my  conjcctuie,  Ui.it  On 
' ” ' j 1 4 
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stately  old  chesnut  tree  is  very  little  less,  possibly  more, 
than  a thousand  years  old;  and  yet  such  vigour  remains,  it 
bare  nuts  anno  1759  ; from  them  young  trees  are  raised. 

Yours,  &c. 

1762,  Feb.  p.  c. 


XXXI.  Remarkable  Phenomenon  of  the  Bath  Waters. 

A Letter  from  Dr.  D.  IV.  Linden  to  Dr.  Sutherland,  at  the 
Hot  JV ells,  Bristol,  concerning  a remarkable  Phenomenon 
of  the  Bath  lVaters. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I send  you  a brief  account 
of  my  last  examination  of  the  Bath  waters.  The  phenome- 
non which  most  struck  me,  were  certain  cakes,  of  a black- 
ish colour,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  found  floating 
upon  the  surface  of  these  waters,  and  which  I had  never 
seen  before,  having  been  at  Bath  only  in  the  winter  months, 
when  they  do  not  appear.  I had,  indeed,  heard  much  of 
them,  and  was  told  that  they  were  a vegetable  substance, 
the  conferva  gelatinosa ; but,  upon  examination,  I found  this 
to  be  a mistake,  and  that  the  black  cakes  were  mineral. 

That  they  are  not  the  conferva  gelatinosa  is  manifest,  from 
their  appearing  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  May;  for  the 
conferva  does  not  appear  till  July,  and  it  does  not  flower  till 
August.  Besides,  the  conferva  is  found  only  on  stagnant 
waters;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a mineral  hot  spring- 
should  have  any  communication  with  a standing  pool,  whence 
it  should  receive  this  plant,  as  it  could  not  receive  the  plant 
without  such  a mixture  of  the  water  as  would  render  it  cold, 
and  annihilate  its  virtue  : that  the  Bath  water  cannot  origin- 
ally produce  the  plant,  is  certain;  for  it  is  continually  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  which  renders  the  growth  of  it  impossible. 

Upon  a close  examination  of  these  cakes,  some  of  which 
have  a greenish  hue,  1 found  that  those  which  had  lain  near 
the  wall  for  some  time  undisturbed,  had  caused  a natural 
crystalization  of  the  salts  in  the  Bath  water;  and  these  salts, 
on  some  of  the  walls  in  the  Abbey-house  spring,  were  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick ; such  a crystalization  could  not  be 
caused  by  a vegetable  substance. 

Having  now  shewn  what  these  cakes  are  not,  I will  tell 
you  what  they  are;  for,  upon  applying  the  common  vitriol in« 
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solvent,  1 found  them  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
mucilagium  fern,  or  slimy  substance,  that  is  always  a con- 
comitant ot  iron-stone,  iron-earth,  or  iron-ore;  if  there  is 
any  medical  virtue  in  iron,  it  ought  to  be  sought  in  this 
slimy  substance:  and  I shall  shew,  in  a Treatise  on  the  Bath 
waters,  which  I am  now  preparing  for  the  press,  that  the 
Bath  waters  derive  great  medical  eilicacy  from  these  cakes, 
especially  in  external  applications. 

Those  persons  who  have  supposed  these  cakes  to  be  ve- 
getable, have  been  deceived  into  that  opinion,  by  the  solid 
fibrous  parts  which  they  have  discovered  in  them,  after 
having  washed  them  from  the  mud  and  other  extraneous 
bodies,  that  have  been  found  mixed  with  them.  But  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  practical  mineralogy,  a science 
which  is  essentially  necessary  to  those  who  undertake  the 
analysis  of  mineral  waters,  know,  that  the  slimy  substance 
in  iron-ore,  when  agitated  in  waters  that  contain  salt,  will 
form  itself  into  fibres  and  branches,  resembling  those  of  ve- 
getables ; and  upon  this  principle  it  is,  that,  in  curious  chy- 
mistry,  small  branches  and  fibres  are  formed  in  liquids  by 
the  solution  of  metals  and  minerals,  and  have  obtained  the 
name  of  philosophical  trees. 

Some  experiments,  indeed,  have  been  made  upon  these 
cakes,  by  distillation;  and  it  has  been  presumed,  that  they 
are  vegetable,  because  they  yield  only  an  insipid  water, 
without  any  metalline  or  mineral  particles ; but  this  is  wholly 
fallacious  and  inconclusive;  for  the  mucilagium  fend,  or 
any  other  metal  or  mineral,  mixed  with  common  or  saline 
water,  will,  in  distillation,  yield  only  an  insipid  water,  with- 
out mineral  particles,  because  these  particles  are  prevented 
from  rising  in  the  steam,  by  their  own  weight. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

1762,  May.  D.  W.  Linden. 


XXXII.  Account  of  Fires  kindled  of  themselves* 

The  great  consumption  of  sea  coal  in  the  port  of  Biest 
made  it  necessary  to  form  a kind  of  magazine,  consti  ucted 
of  timber  and  planks  rudely  joined  together,  where  many 
hundred  chaldron  were  kept  piled  in  a vast  mass,  and  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  weather.  No  accident  was  e\cr 


* From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Pans, 
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known  to  happen  from  this  manner  of  keeping  coals  since  ifc 
was  first  used,  which  was  about  the  year  1681.  But  some 
persons  took  it  into  their  heads,  that  coal  thus  exposed  to 
the  weather  lost  some  of  its  quality,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  it  under  cover. 

While  they  were  deliberating  upon  the  form  of  the  new 
magazine,  somebody  remarked  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
leave  a considerable  space  between  the  top  of  the  coals  and 
the  roof  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  to  be  kept,  that 
there  might  be  sufficient  room  for  fresh  air;  because  it  fre- 
quently happened,  that  this  coal  took  fire  when  shut  close 
down  in  the  hold  of  the  vessels  that  brought  it,  if  the  voyage 
happened  to  be  longer  than  usual,  or  the  weather  so  bad 
that  they  could  not  open  the  scuttles:  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  not  regarded ; the  new  magazine  was  built  very 
close  and  compact,  and  covered  in  at  the  top : it  was 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  within,  by  a wall ; one  division 
being  called  the  Magazine,  No.  I.  and  the  other  the  Maga- 
zine, No.  II. 

No.  I.  was  filled  quite  to  the  top,  and  contained  about 
twelve  hundred  chaldron:  in  a very  short  time  afterwards  it 
took  fire,  which  was  perceived  by  the  smoke  that  came  out 
at  the  chinks  of  the  door.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened, 
the  smoke  burst  out  in  great  black  clouds,  and  the  labourers, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  get  the  coal  out,  were  obliged  to 
throw  great  quantities  of  water  upon  it,  before  they  could 
begin  to  work. 

They  found  a rafter  of  deal,  which  was  within  the  build- 
ing near  the  door,  half  burnt;  and  a beam  which  the  coal 
touched,  in  the  same  condition;  they  had  not  flamed,  but 
were  burnt  quite  through  to  a cinder:  the  coals  that  lay  on 
the  top  of  the  heap  were  only  warmed  by  the  smoke  that 
had  passed  through  them,  but  those  in  the  middle  had  lost 
their  inflammability,  and  were  reduced  to  a kind  of  calx; 
and  near  the  bottom  they  had  suffered  no  injury,  nor  even 
contracted  the  least  heat.  About  half  the  coais  were  then 
taken  out  of  this  magazine;  the  good  were  separated  from 
the  damaged,  and  part  of  them  put  back  again,  and  tire  rest 
put  into  the  other  magazine. 

It  was  now  a second  time  proposed  to  give  the  magazines 
air;  and  it  was  urged,  that  though  the  coal  should  not  again 
take  fire,  yet  it  would  probably  grow  hot,  and  lose  part  of 
its  quality  ; but  the  magazine  was  already  built,  and  they 
thought  all  accidents  would  be  effectually  prevented,  by 
not  tilling  the  magazine  to  the  top;  but  a great  quantity  of 
coals  arriving  soon  after  in  the  port,  and  not  daring  to  lay 
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them  up  in  the  magazine  that  had  once  taken  fire  already, 
they  yet  foolishly  filled  the  other  magazine  with  it  quite  to 
the  top,  without  considering  that  this  magazine  was  then  in 
the  same  circumstances  as  those  which  had  caused  the  acci- 
dent that  happened  to  the  other;  the  consequence  was,  that 
this  magazine  also  in  a very  short  time  took  fire,  and  would 
have  done  the  same  damage  if  it  had  not  been  sooner  dis- 
covered ; the  top  of  the  heap  being  hot,  the  middle  in  part 
consumed,  and  the  bottom  unaltered.  Add  to  this  account 
another  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

The  sail  cloth  generally  used  in  France,  is  made  of  coarse 
hempen  thread;  after  it  is  woven,  it  is  wetted,  and  shrunk, 
as  we  do  our  drab  cloth,  and  is  then  painted  on  one  side 
only,  with  red  ochre  ground  with  oil.* 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1757,  the  workmen  had  painted 
about  fourscore  yards  of  this  cloth  ; and  the  weather  being 
very  hot,  the  sun  dried  it  very  soon:  on  the  20th,  about  4. 
o’clock  in  the  alternoon,  the  weather  changed,  and  a sudden 
storm  of  thunder  and  rain  being  expected,  the  sail-cloth 
which  had  been  thus  milled  and  painted,  was  very  hastily 
folded  up  while  it  was  yet  very  hot  by  having  lain  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  folds  being  so  managed  that  the  painted  side 
did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  other,  but  with  itself  only; 
the  folds  were  pressed  very  close,  that  the  cloth  might  lie 
in  the  least  compass  possible,  and  it  was  then  put  up  in 
bales,  and  deposited,  one  upon  another,  in  the  warehouse, 
upon  a kind  of  iron  grating,  the  squares  of  which  were  about 
three  inches  wide,  and  which  was  about  a foot  from  the 
"round : this  warehouse  is  level  with  the  ground,  but  flooied ; 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  place  a kind  of  brasiers,  or  close 
chafin"  dishes  of  lighted  small  coal-dust  under  the  grating, 
to  keep  the  cloth  that  lies  in  bales  over  it  perfectly  dry,  est 
being  moist  in  the  middle,  it  should  rot;  and  the  warehouse 

is  every  night  close  shut  up.  . . , 

On  the  22d,  about  four  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  work- 
men having  been  lying  some  time  upon  these  bales,  found 


most  intense  heat  nil  the  oil  was  ™ J samc 

washy  StSSgtS "Xb  with  oil  to' make  u paint,  that  Us  taM 

giabic  quality  wus  fliscovi-’rt'ti. 
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them  very  hot,  and  putting  his  hand  into  one  of  them  be- 
tween the  plaits,  it  burnt  him.  The  supervisor  being  imme- 
diately acquainted  with  this  accident,  caused  the  bales  to  be 
brought  out  into  the  air,  and  upon  opening  them  they  sent 
out  a thick  smoke  : some  pretended  that  they  saw  a dame, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  saw  only  the  sun’s  rays  reflected 
from  the  smoke. 

It  was  at  first  suspected  that  these  bales  had  been  set  on 
fire;  the  grating  was  therefore  taken  up;  but  after  the 
strictest  search,  no  appearance  of  fire  was  found,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  suspicion  was  wholly  groundless  upon  a far- 
ther inspection  of  the  bales,  for  the  fire  had  manifestly  be- 
gun in  the  centre  of  each  bale,  the  outward  parts  of  them 
having  received  no  injury:  the  plaits  that  had  been  pressed 
closest  by  the  cord  were  most  damaged,  being  burnt  to  a 
cinder,  so  as  to  crumble  between  the  fingers. 

Some  of  the  old  workmen  declared,  that  the  same  thing 
had  happened  many  years  ago;  but  that,  conceiving  it  im- 
possible for  the  bales  to  take  fire  of  themselves,  they  had 
concealed  the  accident,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with  negli- 
gence, and  punished  accordingly. 

That  hay,  put  up  wet,  will  take  fire,  is  well  known  to  our 
farmers;  and  many  fires  have  happened  by  rain  falling  on 
unslacked  lime. 

1763,  Jan. 
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There  are  giants  in  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal 
kingdom.  For  proof  of  which,  1 shall  here  recite  what  I have 
observed  in  mv  reading,  concerning  monstrous  trees,  that 
have  deserved  the  particular  notice  ot  travellers  and  natural- 
ists. 

Thevenot,  in  his  Travels,  A.D.  1656,  Parti.  Chap.  71, 
tells  us,  that  in  the  island  of  Coos,  which  the  Turks  call 
St  ranch  io , and  Lango,  or  Isold  Longa,  there  is  a tree  of  such 
a vast  extent,  that  it  can  easily  cover  two  thousand  men,  and 
that  the  branches  of  it  are  supported  by  several  stone  and 
wooden  pillars,  there  being  under  it  several  barbers’ shops, 
coffee-houses,  and  such  like,  with  many  benches  to  sit  on. 
This  tree  is  like  a svcamore,  but  the  fruit  it  bears  is  like  a 
chesnut,  and  serves  for  tanning  of  leather. 
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Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  Chap.  vi.  says, 
that  there  was,  A.  D.  1686,  an  apple  tree  within  the  moat  at 
the  parsonage  house  at  Leigh,  in  that  county,  that  spread 
about  54  yards  in  circumference,  which  allowing  four  square 
feet  for  a man,  would  shelter  500  footmen  undents  branches. 
This,  indeed,  is  but  small  in  comparison  of  the  tree  above- 
mentioned  by  rl  hevenot,  provided  he  was  exact  in  the  mea- 
suring of  it,  and  observed  the  same  proportion  for  the  stand- 
ing of  his  men  ; but  it  is  an  amazing  growth  for  an  apple 
tree. 

A pearmain , in  New  England,  at  a foot  from  the  ground, 
measured  ten  feet  and  four  inches  round,  and  it  bore  one 
year  38  bushels.  See  Eames’s  Abridg.  Phil.  Trans.  Part  II. 
p.  342. 

The  dimensions,  likewise,  of  the  Witch-Elm  that  grew  at 
Field,  in  Staffordshire,  are  really  wonderful;  of  which  Dr. 
Plot,  in  the  aforesaid  history  of  that  county,  in  the  6th 
chapter,  gives  us  the  following  particulars  : 1.  That  it  fell 
120  feet  40  yards  in  length.  2.  That  the  stool,  or  but- 
end,  was  5 yards  and  2 feet  in  diameter,  and  17  yards  in 
circumference.  3.  That  it  was  8 yards  18  inches,  or  25  feet 
and  a half  about  by  girth  measure  in  the  middle.  4.  That 
it  contained  100  ton  at  least  of  neat  timber  ; but,  as  far  as  I 
can  inform  myself,  Fir-trees  grow  the  highest  of  any;  for  we 
are  told,  that  in  the  Canton  of  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  there 
are  some  above  76  yards  high.  I have  not  read  nor  heard  of 
any  other  trees,  or  in  any  other  place,  that  really  equal 
these  in  tallness. 

Pliny  says,  in  his  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  32.  that  in  the  For- 
tunate Islands,  (now  called  the  Canaries)  there  are  trees  that 
grow  to  the  height  of  144  feet.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  what 
kind  of  trees  they  are;  yet,  in  another  place,  viz.  Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  xvi.  c.  39.  he  says  that  the  Larch-tree  and  Fir-tree  grow 
to  be  the  tallest  and  straightest  of  all  trees.  What  he  men- 
tions in  the  next  chapter  of  trees,  so  thick  that  they  require 
three  or  four  men  to  grasp  them,  is  a very  indeterminate 
way  of  speaking,  neither  can  we  easily  credit  what  he  re- 
ports of  the  German  pirates,  that  they  used  boats  made 
hollow  out  of  one  single  tree,  that  would  each  ot  them  hold 
thirty  men  ; at  least,  we  must  conceive  them  to  be  made 
out  of  trees  of  a prodigious  trunk.  It  also  appears  by  this, 
that  canoes  were  in  use  in  the  northern  climates  long  before 
America  was  discovered.  There  seems  likewise  a little  too 
much  of  the  marvellous,  where  he  informs  us  (Nat.  Hist.  lib. 
vii.  ch.  2.)  that  in  India  there  are  trees  of  such  a height 
that  a man  cannot  shoot  an  arrow  to  the  top  of  them  ; and 
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that  a troop  of  horse  may  be  ranged  under  one  of  their  Fig- 
trees. 

But  let  us  come  nearer  home,  and  we  may  find  trees  that 
are  really  wonderful,  without  any  exaggeration.  In  Mr.  J. 
Kay’s  Life,  by  Dr.  Derham,  published  by  George  Scott, 
F.  R.  S.  we  have  the  following  remarkable  paragraph:  — 
* Octob.  14,  1669,  (says  he)  we  rode  to  see  the  famous  fir- 
trees,  some  two  miles  and  a half  distant  from  Newport,  in  a 
village  called  Wareton,  in  Shropshire,  in  the  land  of  Mr. 
Skrimshaw.  There  are  of  them  35  in  number,  very  tall  and 
straight,  without  any  boughs  till  towards  the  top.  The 
greatest,  which  seems  to  be  the  mother  of  the  rest,  we  found 
by  measure  to  be  fourteen  feet  and  a half  round  the  body, 
and  they  say  56  yards  high,  which  to  me  seemed  not  incre- 
dible. 

At  Torworth,  (alias  Tamworth)  in  Gloucestershire,  there 
is  a chesnut-tree,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  oldest,  if 
not  the  largest  in  England,  being  52  feet  round.  This  tree 
is  said  to  have  stood  there  ever  since  the  reign  of  King  Ste- 
phen, A.D.  1 150. 

Keysler,  in  his  Travels,  Vol.  IV.  p 459,  tells  us,  that 
there  is  a Ilazel-tree  to  be  seen  (vY.D.  1731)  in  Mr.  Hassel’s 
garden,  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  of  which  their  annals  make 
mention  above  200  years  ago.  The  lower  part  of  its  trunk 
is  seven  Frankfort  ells*  in  circumference ; its  height  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  houses  near  it,  and  it  still  bears  nuts  every 
year,  but  the  tree  now  begins  to  decay. 

Yours, 

1763,  Aug.  W.  Massey. 


NXXIV.  On  Archbishop  Seeker’s  Death,  and  the  brittleness  ol 
Human  Bones  in  Frosts. 


Mr.  Urban, 

ACCORDING  to  the  excellent  memoirs  you  have  given  us 
of  Abp.  Seeker,  in  your  last  number,  a very  extraordinary 
accident  betel  him  but  a few  days  before  he  died.  The  ac- 
count goes  thus,  that  as  he  was  turning  himself  on  his  couch, 
he  broke  his  thigh  bone.  It  was  immediately  set,  but  it 


* A Frankfort  ell  is  about  ,2  feet  5 inches'. 
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soon  appeared  there  were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  After 
his  death  it  was  found,  that  the  thigh  hone  was  quite  carious, 
and  that  the  excruciating  pains  he  so  long  felt,  were  owing 
to  the  gradual  corrosion  of  this  bone,  by  some  acrimonious 
humour. 

The  Archbishop  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Now  it  is 
related  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst,  who  died  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
like  accident  of  breaking  his  thigh,  while  he  was  walking  in 
his  garden.  And  it  is  added  on  the  occasion,  “ It  is  said 
that  at  first,  and  for  some  time,  he  refused  to  submit  to  the 
operations  of  the  surgeon,  declaring,  in  his  tortures,  that 
there  was  no  marrow  in  the  bones  oj  an  old  man Dr.  Bathurst 


was  bred  a physician,  and  was  of  great  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, insomuch  that  some  regard,  as  it  should  seem, 
ought  to  be  paid  to  a declaration  of  this  kind  coming  from 
him,  and  yet  I vehemently  suspect  the  truth  of  it,  on  account 
of  what  here  follows.  At  Christmas,  1767,  an  old  gentle- 
woman confined  to  her  bed  by  illness,  and  in  the  85th  year 
of  her  age,  had  occasion  in  the  night  to  make  use  of  the  ba- 
son, and  being  very  weak  and  helpless,  she  tumbled  upon, 
the  floor  as  she  was  endeavouring  to  reach  it,  and  bioke  her 
arm.  She  had  a fever  upon  her  at  the  time,  and  yet  this 
notwithstanding,  as  likewise  notwithstanding  her  weakness, 
and  extreme  old  age,t  the  arm  was  set  and  united  well,  and. 
in  a reasonable  time;  and  she  had  tolerable  good  use  of  it 
for  many  months  before  she  died,  which  was  on  the  20th  of 
October  last.  In  short,  the  affirmation  or  supposition  rather, 
of  Dr.  Bathurst,  appears  to  me  to  be  a subject  that  ought  to 
be  inquired  into  by  those  who  have  opportunities  of  making, 

the  trial.  „ 

T.  Row. 

1768,  Nov. 


Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  a common  notion,  and  in  all  pmts,  fur 
it  from  many  mouths,  and  in  many 

are  most  brittle  in  frosty  weather.  1 Ins  is  a . d liffi cu  una  e , 
best  to  Drove  and  I imagine  the  obseivation  lias  notm»0  to 

zrv = 

particular  will  scarcely  bear  the  weight  that  is  laid  upon  it. 


Warton’s  Life  of  Ralph  Bathurst * or  Dr.  Bathurst. 

She  olJcr,  you  observe.  Uuui  e 
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For  first,  men  are  most  liable  to  slip  then,  and  consequently 
more  fail  than  common.  Secondly,  falls  are  violent  upon 
sudden  slips.  Thirdly,  the  limbs  are  often  thrown  into  un- 
natural positions  by  such  slips;  and  lastly,  the  ground  in 
frosts  is  hard,  and  impinging  with  force  against  it  when  it  is 
in  such  a sfa  must  endanger  the  bones  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  id  occasion  the  more  fractures.  In  short,  the 
external  constitution  of  the  air  may  have  effect  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  bodies,  as  to  the  pores,  and  the  affections  of  heat 
and  cold,  but  that  the  internal  stamina  of  the  bones  and  the 
substance  of  them  should  be  altered  in  respect  of  cohesion, 
of  induration  on  one  part,  and  pliableness  on  the  other,  is  a 
thing  difficult  to  conceive.  And  quaery,  whether  a degree 
of  cold  sufficient  to  effect  that  would  not  immediately  in- 
duce death  ? For  my  part  I cannot  apprehend  how  the  flesh, 
the  periosteum,  the  blood,  and  even  some  of  the  vital  parts 
could  stand  it.  I will  not  pretend  to  say  how  the  case  may 
be  with  a dry,  dead,  uncovered  bone,  lying  exposed  to  the 
ambient  air  in  a severe  frost;  but  surely,  if  the  substance  of 
a human  bone  can  be  so  penetrated  by  an  excess  of  cold, 
as  to  suffer  an  alteration  , in  the  cohesion  of  its  parts,  the 
marrow  of  such  bone  must  be  in  a manner  damaged  and  de- 


stroyed. 

It  is  true  the  bones  of  old  people  do  break  with  the  great- 
est facility,  and  from  the  slightest  causes,  as  appears  from 
the  two  cases  of  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Dr.  Bathurst,  re- 
ported in  your  Magazine  of  ’November  1768  ; but  then  this 
fragility  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  an  internal  cause,  to 
wit,  the  aridity  or  dryness  of  old  men’s  bones,  tenacity  or 
toughness  depending  mainly  upon  a competent,  degree  of 
moisture.  And  this  I presume  was  the  case  with  that  great 
man,  Archbishop  Laud.  At  54  years  of  age,  his  Grace 
strained,  or  rather  broke  the  great  ligament  of  his  foot,  the 
tendon  Achillis,  and  when  he  was  68,  as  he  was  walking  up 
and  down  his  chamber  at  the  Tower,  the  sinew  of  his  right 
leg  gave  a great  crack,  without  any  slip  or  treading  awry, 
and  brake  asunder  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  broken  it 
before.  His  Grace,  however,  recovered  it,  and  could  go 
strongly  upon  plain  ground.  See  his  Diary,  pag.  42,  63, 
191.  The  event,  you  observe,  was  not  very  bad,  but  that 
is  not  the  meaning  of  my  introducing  this  fracture;  tor  my 
design  is  to  shew,  by  this,  how  easily  dryness  m the  limbs  of 
old  persons  disposes  them  to  break.  But  this,  1 apprehend, 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  our  bones  in  frosty  seasons, 
which  1 presume  arc  so  fenced  and  secured  against  the  ex- 
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the  skins,  that  one  cannot  suppose  them  to  he  drier  in  hard 
weather  than  at  other  times.  I incline  to  believe  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  bones  cannot  be  affected  by  any  severity  of 
^ Itiss  tnan  wJiut  would  cuuso  (JcQtli- 

.0 1 

I am,  Sir,  yours, 

1768,  Nov.  T.  Row. 

1 < o9,  Jan. 


XXXV.  V hether  Oily  Substances  are  hurtful  to  the  Bones? 
■Mr.  Urban, 

There  is  a passage  in  ie  Rook  of  Psalms  which  carries 
w ith  it  some  difficulty,  in  spect  of  me  at  least.  The  Com- 
mentators, those  I have  se  i,  touch  it  very  lightly,  and  the 
naturalists  do  not  perfectly  . >ree,  or,  it  rather  may  be  said, 
disagree.  The  words  are,  As  he  clothed  himself  with 
cursing  like  as  with  his  gar.,  mt:  so  let  it  come  into  his 
bowels  like  water,  and  like  o into  his  bones.’  Ps.  cix.  18. 
Some  think  the  allusion  is  to  the  oil  sticking  close  to  the 
bones,  others  to  the  penetrating  nature  of  it.  But  neither 
of  these  interpretations  seems  to  be  sufficient,  as  one  sub- 
stance may  stick  close  to,  and  even  penetrate  another,  with- 
out doing  any  harm ; whereas  the  context  and  sum  of  the 
passage  seems  to  imply  something  that  is  hurtful  and  per- 
nicious to  the  bones.  And  indeed  it  is  asserted  by  some 
great  names,  that  oil  is  really  prejudicial  to  them.  7’hus 
Idr.  Nieuwentvt  says,  ‘There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  to 
a naked  bone,  than  to  put  oil,  or  any  other  moisture  upon  it, 
which  will  cause  a miserable  corruption  therein:  on  which 
account  it  is,  that  the  most  skilful  surgeons,  in  treating 
about  the  diseases  of  the  bones,  do  most  carefully  warn  the 
readers  against  the  same.’  And  then  he  cites  the  authority 
of  Hildanus  and  Parens,  observing,  there  was  no  further 
occasion  for  any  other  evidence  in  this  behalf,  since  these 
two  gentlemen  may  be  justly  ranked  amongst  the  most  fa- 
mous and  skilful  men  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  concludes, 

‘ whoever  has  seen  this  caries  ossium — in  any  considerable 
degree  in  a living  person,  and  has  been  informed  that  the 
same  may  be  produced,  or  at  least  augmented,  b}  an}  liquid  or 
oleaginous  matters,  must  needs  confess,  that  the  wiath  and 
curse  of  \iod  cannot  be  described  by  more  lively  compari- 
sons, than  in  these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  since  u/al.i  an 
VOL.  11.  K k 
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oil , that  are  mentioned  in  this  text,  are  both  of  them  the 
most  pernicious  things  imaginable  to  the  bones.’*  It  js  cer- 
tain, that  in  me  eastern  countries,  they  used  much  oil  about 
the  human  body,  for  the  purpose  of  suppling,  purifying, 
and  brightning  the  skin,  and  so  far  it  was  useful  in  those 
adust  climes  ; but  it  should  seem  from  this  passage  in  the 
Psalms,  they  were  aware  at  the  same  time,  that  oil,  how 
beneficial  soever  it  might  be  to  the  skin,  was  hurtful  to  the 
bones.  So  far,  so  good. 

But  now,  Sir,  others  do  not  apprehend  that  oil  has  any 
such  noxious  quality,  in  respect  of  bones,  and  thev  adduce 
an  experiment  to  shew  it  has  not,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
rather  serviceable  to  them.  Thus  Alex.  Blaekrie  speaking 
of  oil,  the  third,  and  by  much  the  largest  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  soap,  says,  it  is  so  far  from  having  any  share 
in  its  lithonthriptic  properties,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
thinks  it  rather  tends  to  hinder  the  other  ingredients  from 
exerting  their  active  powers  for  this  purpose,  by  becoming, 
in  some  degree,  a cement  to  connect  the  calcareous  particles 
of  our  food,  ike.  ‘ That  this  is  the  case  will  evidently  ap- 
pear,’ he  says,  ‘ by  the  easy  experiment  of  calcining  a bone 
till  it  is  reduced  to  an  inert  inactive  earth ; which,  if  not  dis- 
turbed, will,  nevertheless,  retain  its  former  shape.  The  bone 
thus  robbed  of  its  agglutinating  principles,  will  become  so 
friable  as  to  crumble  into  dust  and  ashes  upon  a gentle  touch; 
but  afterwards,  \ now  please  to  observe,  Mr.  Urban,]  by  the 
affusion  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  oil,  such  a degree  of  te- 
nacity maybe  restored  to  it,  as  will  allow  it  to  be  taken  up 
and  handled  freely  without  breaking.  That  oil  contributes 
much  to  the  stability  of  the  bones,  by  preventing  them  from 
growing  too  brittle,  the  learned  and  accurate  anatomist,  Dr. 
Alexander  Monro,  when  he  enumerates  the  uses  of  the 
marrow,  has  evidently  shewnf.’  Here,  a great  anatomist 
asserts,  that  oil  contributes  to  the  stability  of  the  bones,  and 
an  acute  disquisitor  shews  by  experiment,  that  it  will  even 
restore  the  lost  tenacity  of  them.  What  then  is  to  be  done  in 
this  case?  How  are  we  to  determine,  when  there  are  such 
cogent  authorities  on  both  sides  the  question,  whether  oil 
be  hurtful  or  beneficial  to  the  hones?  For  my  part,  I cannot 
but  wish  some  further  inquiries  might  he  made  upon  this 
subject.  As  to  the  Psalmist,  he  will  he  clear  either  way,  as 


* Nieuwentyt,  Relig.  Philosopher,  I.  p.  203. 

f Blackrio’s  Disquisition  on  Medicines  that  dissolve  the  Stone,  p.  S-i.  Seq. 
where  he  cites  Monro’s  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,  Edit.  IV.  p.  20.  Seq. 
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n is  a sufficient  justification  for  him,  that  in  his  day  if  was 

understood,  that  O Pamnnnc  C.l  f.  - s.  . v" 

.1  i • jd  ^ )US  su u. stances  were  i^reiu  j imI  tn 

“r,gh  r? “ i *S,!S 

that  the  Script  ’ UT  sllPP°-se  it  is  an  allowed  maxim  now, 
at  the  bcriptuies  were  not  intended  to  teach  us  philosophy. 


1769,  Feb. 


I am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 


T.  Row. 


XXXVI.  Curious  Account  of  the  Dissection  of  Old  Parr,  from  a 
Manuscript  of  Dr.  Harvey. 

1 IIOMAS  PARR  was  a poor  countryman  of  Shropshire, 
whence  he  was  brought  up  to  London,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
lhonias  Earl  oi  Arundel  and  Surrey,  and  died  after  hfc  had 
outlived  nine  princes,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  tenth  of 
them,  at  the  age  ot  1.52  years  and  9 months. 

Being  opened  after  his  death  (Ann.  1635,  Nov.  16)  his 
body  was  found  very  fleshy,  his  breast  hairy,  his  genitals  un- 
impaired, serving  not  a iittle  to  confirm  the  report  of  iiis 
having  undergone  public  censures  for  his  incontinency ; 
especially  seeing  that  after  that  time,  viz.  at  the  aye  of  120 
years,  he  married  a widow,  who  owned,  Eum  cum  ipsa  rein 
ha/ntisse,  lit  alii  manti  solent ; et  usque  ad  12  annos  rctroactos 
sohtum  cum  ea  congressum  frequentasse.  Further,  that  he 
held  a large  breast,  lungs  not  fungous,  but  sticking  to  his 
ribs,  and  distended  with  much  blood;  a lividness  in  his  face, 
as  he  had  a difficulty  of  breathifig  a little  before  his  death, 
and  a long-lasting  warmth  in  his  arm-pits  and  breast  after  it, 
(which  sign,  together  with  others,  were  so  evident,  in  his 
body,  as  they  used  to  be  on  those  that  die  by  suffocation.) 
His  heart  was  great,  thick,  fibrous,  and  fat.  The  blood  in 
the  heart  blackish  and  diluted.  The  cartilages  of  the  ster- 
num not  more  bony  than  in  others,  hut  flexile  and  soft.  iLs 
viscera  were  sound  and  strong,  especially  the  stomach;  and 
it  was  observed  of  him,  that  he  used  to  eat  often  by  night 
and  day,  though  contented  with  old  cheese,  milk,  coarse 
bread,  small  beer,  and  whey;  and,  which  is  more  remark- 
able, that  he  did  eat  at  midnight,  a little  before  he  died,  flis 
kidneys  covered  with  fat  and  pretty  sound;  only  on  the  in- 
terior surface  of  them  were  found  some  aqueous  or  serous 
abscesses,  whereof  one  was  near  the  bigness  of  a hen  s-egg, 
with  a yellowish  water  in  it,  having  made  a roundish  cavity, 
impressed  on  that  kidney : whence  some  thought  it  came, 
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that  a little  before  his  death  a suppression  of  urine  had  be- 
fallen him:  though  others  were  of  opinion,  that  his  urine 
was  suppressed  upon  the  regurgitation  of  all  the  serosity  into 
his  lungs.  Not  the  least  appearance  was  there  of  any  stony 
matter,  either  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  His  bowels  were 
also  sound,  a little  whitish  without.  His  spleen  very  little, 
hardly  equalling  the  bigness  of  one  kidney.  In  short,  all  his 
inward  parts  appeared  so  healthy,  that  if  he  had  not  changed 
his  diet  and  air,  he  might  perhaps  have  lived  a good  while 
longer. 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  imputed  chiefly  to  the  change 
of  food  and  air;  for  as  much  as  coming  out  of  a clear,  thin, 
and  free  air,  he  came  into  the  thick  air  of  London;  and  after 
a constant,  plain,  and  homely  country  diet,  he  was  taken 
into  a splendid  family,  where  he  fed  high,  and  drank  plen- 
tifully of  the  best  wines,  whereupon  the  natural  functions 
of  the  parts  of  his  body  were  overcharged,  his  lungs  ob- 
structed, and  the  habit  of  the  whole  body  quite  disordered; 
upon  which  there  could  not  but  ensue  a dissolution. 

His  brain  was  sound,  entire,  and  firm;  and  though  he  had 
not  the  use  of  his  eyes,  nor  much  of  his  memory,  several 
years  before  he  died,  yet  he  had  his  hearing  and  apprehension 
very  well,  and  was  able,  even  to  the  hundred  and  thirtieth 
year  of  Ins  age  to  do  any  husbandman’s  work,  even  thresh- 
ing of  corn. 

1769,  Jan. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

Some  years  ago  we  had  an  account  of  a Scotch  gentleman, 
whose  appetite  and  digestion  became  gradually  so  weak 
that  he  could  take  no  other  sustenance  than  the  whey  of 
goat’s  milk  ; and  at  length  even  this  becoming  too  strong  tor 
his  stomach,  lie  derived  His  whole  nourishment  from  water 
only.  The  truth  of  this  report  was  generally  disbelieved, 
till  the  gentleman  himself,  accompanied  by  some  ot  his 
friends,  attended  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  there 
put  the  fact  so  entirely  out  of  question,  that  a full  account 
thereof  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Philosophical  1 rans- 
actions.  What  then  must  your  readers  think  ot  the  inflow- 
ing much  more  extraordinary  account  inserted  in  the  learned 
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father  Paut.ian  s Dictionnaire  Physique,  under  the  article 
DIGESTION  ? 

Yours,  &c. 

The  beginning  of  May,  17H0,  was  brought  to  Avignon,  a 
true  lithophagus  or  stone-eater.  He  not  only  swallowed 
Hints  of  an  inch  and  a half  long,  a full  inch  broad,  and  half  an 
inch  thick  ; but  such  stones  as  lit:  could  reduce  to  powder,  such 
as  marble,  pebbles,  &c.  he  made  up  into  paste,  which  was 
to  him  a most  agreeable  and  wholesome  food.  I examined 
this  man  with  all  the  attention  I possibly  could.  I found  his 
gullet  very  large,  his  teeth  exceedingly  strong,  his  saliva 
■v  ery  corrosive,  and  his  stomach  lower  than  ordinary,  which 
I imputed  to  the  vast  number  of  Hints  he  had  swallowed, 
being  about  five  and  twenty  one  day  with  another.  Upon 
interrogating  his  keeper,  he  told  me  the  following  particu- 
lars. “ 'Pins  stone-eater,”  says  he,  “ was  found  three  years 
ago  in  a northern  inhabited  island,  by  some  of  the  crew  of  a 
Dutch  ship,  on  Good  Friday.  Since  1 have  had  him,  l make 
him  eat  raw  flesh  with  his  stones;  I could  never  get  him  to 
swallow  bread.  He  will  drink  water,  wine,  and  brandy; 
which  last  liquor  gives  him  infinite  pleasure.  He  sleeps  at 
least  twelve  hours  in  a day,  sitting  on  the  ground  with  one 
knee  over  the  other,  and  his  chin  restingon  his  right  knee.  He 
smokes  almost  all  the  time  he  is  not  asleep,  or  is  not  eating. 
The  Hints  he  has  swallowed  he  voids  somewhat  corroded  and 
diminished  in  weight,  the  rest  of  his  excrements  resembles 
mortar.”  The  keeper  also  tells  me,  that  some  physicians  at 
Paris  got  him  blooded  ; that  the  blood  had  little  or  no  serum, 
and  in  two  hours  time  became  as  fragile  as  coral.  If  this 
fact  be  true,  it  is  manifest  that  the  most  diluted  part  of  the 
stony  juice  must  be  converted  into  chyle.  This  stone-eater, 
hitherto  is  unable  to  pronounce  more  than  a few  words,  Out', 
von,  caillou,  bon.  I shewed  him  a Hy  through  a microscope  : lie 
was  astonished  at  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  examine  it.  He  has  been  taught  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  baptized  some  months  ago  in  the 
church  of  St.  Come  at  Paris.  The  respect  he  shews  to  eccle- 
siastics, and  his  ready  disposition  to  please  them,  afforded 
me  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  as  to  all  these  par* 
ticulars;  and  I am  fully  convinced  that  he  is  no  cheat. 

17  69,  June. 
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XXXVIII.  On  flit’  Stature  and  Figure  of  Old  Persons. 

Old  persons  are  never  so  tall  as  they  were  i;i  their  prime; 
they  stoop,  an  1 their  height  is  otherwise,  as  I apprehend, 
diminished;  and  from  what  causes,  it  may  he  matter  of  some 
curiosit.  to  inquire. 

It  an  aged  person,  suppose  of  seventy,  sits  upon  a chair 
that  is  too  high  for  him,  for  any  long  space  of  time,  and  his 
feet  for  the  time  do  not  easily  and  fully  touch  the  ground, 
he  will  find  a pain  in  his  thigh  bone,  which,  I presume, 
must  he  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  his  legs  and  feet  draw- 
ing it  downwards,  and  pressing  it  against  the  edge  of  the  seat 
or  chair.  This  consequently  induces  a small  degree  of  curva- 
tu  re  in  the  bone,  which,  if  the  same  thing  be  continued  or  re- 
peated, will  still  be  greater  to  the  diminution  of  the  person’s 
stature;  for  as  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres  of  the  hone  is,  in 
such  old  subjects,  in  a great  measure  lost,  the  hone  never 
totally  recovers  its  pristine  state.  This,  I conjecture,  may 
be  the  reason  of  thigh  bones,  both  of  men  and  women,  being 
found  sometimes,  as  I have  heard,  in  a state  of  flexion  more 
than  natural. 

The  flesh  of  elderly  people  generally  either  wastes  and 
shrinks,  or  it  grows  pasty,  being  deprived  of  its  native  and 
juvenile  elasticity.  But  now,  in  either  case,  the  soles  of 
the  feet  will  of  course  grow  flatter,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
person’s  height. 

These,  indeed,  are  but  trifling  causes  of  the  decrease  of 
stature,  in  comparison  of  what  follows:  for  if  the  flesh  in 
old  subjects  is  subject  to  lose  its  elasticity,  the  cartilages 
are  much  more  so.  Now,  it  is  a known  fact,  that  people 
are  taller  in  the  morning  than  at  night,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  upper  parts  in  the  day  time,  and  whilst  the  party  is 
in  an  upright  posture,  on  the  cartilages  between  the  verte- 
bras of  the  neck  and  back;  which  cartilages,  in  young  sub- 
jects, bv  their  spring,  resume  their  tone  and  former  dimen- 
sions, by  recumbency  or  the  horizontal  position  of  the  body 
during  sleep,  the  incumbent  weight  or  pressure  being  tor 
that  interval,  and  by  that  posture,  removed;  and  for  this 
reason,  every  youthful  person  is  actually  tallest  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  aged.  The 
cartilages  in  them  are  grown  dry  and  thin,  and  springless, 
whereby  the  stature  will  perpetually  continue  at  the  lowest 
pitch.  And  as  the  interstices  of  the  vertebra*  are  conse- 
quently enlarged,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  relaxed  state  of  the 
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sinews  anti  ligaments)  the  head,  by  its  weight,  will  moreover 
naturally  tall  iorward,  and  a bending  in  the  back  will  ensue, 
and  chiefly  m the  weaker  parts,  about  the  loins  and  the  small 
of  the  back.  Hence  comes  in  some  measure  that  incuiyation 
so  1 etnat kable  in  old  persons,  and  of  which  the  poets  have 
not  failed  to  take  notice;  hence  Otway  makes  the  Hag  or 
M itch  in  the  Orphan  to  be 


■with  age  grown  double. 


And  so  Sackville,  in  Higgins’s  Tales  of  Princes,  p.  263. 

And  next  in  order  sad  old  age  we  found, 

His  beard  all  hoare,  li is  eyes  hollow  and  blind, 

II  ilk  drouping  chore  still  poring  on  the  ground. 

As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assign’d 
To  rest. 


A weakness  in  the  thorax  or  chest,  by  which  it  becomes 
unable  to  support  in  the  best  and  most  upright  manner,  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  parts  above,  contributes  mainly  to 
tii is  apparent  incurvation.  And  this  weakness  in  that  part, 
of  which  old  persons  are  very  sensible,  and  often  will  com- 
plain of,  saving,  how  hollow  the ij  find  themselves  there , with  a 
weariness  and  a small  degree  of  pain,  is  owing,  I conceive, 
partly  to  the  relaxation  of  the  tendons  of  the  neck,  particu- 
larly the  aponeurosis , which  lets  the  head  drop,  as  it  were, 
and  press  the  more  upon  the  thorax ; and  partly  to  the  dead 
and  fixed  state,  as  now  they  are  deprived  of  their  spring,  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  whereby  the  os  ensifonne  is  but  ill 
supported  and  fortified  against  this  new  and  additional  weight, 
yea  rather  gives  way  and  yields  unto  it.  h lnnevei  is  the 
cause,  the  os,  or  cartilago  ensifonnis  certainly  does  not  duly 
and  adequately  perform  its  function  in  this  advanced  stage  of 

life.  , . 

An  anatomist  might  probably  say  a great  oea.  moie  on 
this  subject,  and  illustrate  it  far  better,  to  bun  i shall 
therefore  leave  it,  (and  it  certainly  deserves  his  regard)  only 
adding,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  tt  further  and  nuue 
masterly  considered. 


1771,  Aug. 


T.  Row. 
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XXXIX.  The  Cruelty  of  Collectors  of  Insects  censured. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  cruelty  of  anatomists  in  their  experiments  on  living 
animals,  is  often  dreadful  to  relate,  and  is  already  enlarged 
upon  by  Essay  Writers  in  their  useful  miscellanies:  but  I 
am  not  certain  whether  the  entomologist  or  collector  of  in- 
sects has  not  hitherto  passed  without  censure,  though  he 
practises  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty  on  flies,  moths,  and 
spiders:  he  takes  pleasure  to  impale  for  days  and  weeks  the 
papilonaceous  race  with  corking  pins,  with  which  his  cushion 
is  replete:  whilst  the  libelluta?,  or  dragon  flics,  are  killed 
by  squeezing  the  thorax,  or  with  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  to 
the  no  small  horror  of  the  humane  and  benevolent,  who  are 
of  opinion,  that  science  might  be  improved,  and  learning 
increased  without  such  barbarities  : and  it  may  be  observed, 
boi  h science  and  learning  are  dearly  acquired  at  the  expence 
of  that  humanity,  which  is  more  necessary  than  either,  in 
our  road  through  life. 

Let  me,  in  a few  words,  (a  multitude  are  not  requisite) 
inform  those  gentlemen,  they  certainly  have  forgotten,  that, 
in  ages  long  ago,  a venerable  ancient  philosopher,  named 
Pytiiagoras,  prescribed  the  utmost  mercy  to  inferior  animals  ; 
they  are,  perhaps,  also  not  apprized,  that  the  sect  of  Bra- 
iriins  stiil  reverence  his  precepts,  and  literally  follow  his  ex- 
ample. It  is  recorded  in  history,  that  the  Athenian  court, 
called  the  Areopagite,  was  particularly  careful  to  punish  of- 
fenders of  this  kind.  Even  a child,  who,  in  the  wantonness 
of  his  recreation,  had  deprived  an  innocent  bird  of  its  sight, 
was  condemned  by  one  of  these  Grecian  magistrates,  and 
suffered  a very  severe  punishment. 

Of  the  fair  sex,  I would  willingly  hope,  there  are  but  few 
of  those  cruel  naturalists;  at  least  I do  not  recollect  but  one 
in  the  circle  of  my  observation,  nor  do  I wish  the  number 
may  increase.  Your  present  correspondent,  Mr.  Urban,  (like 
a person  who  reveres  the  Eastern  Shastah)  has  formed  a re- 
solution to  deprive  of  life,  not  even  one  of  those  minutiae  of 
the  creation.  The  poor  beetle  from  me  shall  feel  no  corpo- 
ral sufferance : the  butterfly,  unmolested  by  my  hand,  may 
range  from  flower  to  flower:  the  gnat  may  deposit  his  eggs, 
and  the  spicier  renew  his  web,  without  sustaining  any  injury. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  we  have  no  unlimited  dominion 
over  the  insect  tribe;  and  though  man  may  be  considered 
as  the  delegate  of  heaven,  over  the  inferior  creatures,  he  is 
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not  causelessly,  wantonly  to  immerse  his  hands  in  their  blood 
or  cause  them  to  linger  in  cruel  tortures.  It  is  true,  I have 
little  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  Metemsychosis,  yet  let  me  re- 
commend the  Christian  doctrines  of  pity  and  compassion. 
And,  however  strange  and  singular  these  principles  may  ap- 
pear to  the  impaling  murderers  in  question,  persons  endowed 
with  sensibility  oi  mind,  I am  sure,  will  applaud  them. 

1771,  Sept.  Eusebia. 


XL.  On  the  Process  of  Vegetation  in  Trees. 

Mr.  Urban,  Black  Bourton,  O.von,  Oct.  12,  1771. 

Some  consideration  on  the  process  of  vegetation  in  trees, 
may  not  only  be  a matter  of  curiosity,  but  from  thence  some 
beneficial  effects  to  mankind  may  possibly  be  deduced. 

In  spring  and  summer,  the  sap  abounds  with  salts,  and  is 
perfectly  fluid,  by  which  means  the  nutritious  juices  are 
conveyed  through  all  the  more  minute  ducts,  to  every  part 
of  the  tree,  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  but  as  winter  ad- 
vances, and  that  is  no  longer  to  be  carried  on,  the  sap  begins 
to  grow  thick  and  viscid,  and  thereby  rendered  incapable 
of  passing  through  the  smaller  vessels,  by  which  means  the 
leaves  of  all  those  which  are  classed  under  the  name  of  trees 
with  deciduous  leaves,  for  want  of  their  due  nourishment, 
fall  off  and  perish.  In  winter  the  sap  assumes  another  form, 
retires  to  the  bark,  abounds  with  oil,  and  in  that  state  seems 
designed  by  providence  as  a defensitive  to  the  vital  parts  of 
the  tree  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  during  that 
torpid  state.  But  as  the  spring  comes  on,  it  again  liquifies, 
and  these  oleagenous  parts  are  by  nature  elaborated  into 
a thin  aqueous  j uice,  to  pervade  every  part  of  it  lor  vegeta- 
tion. 

I have  been  informed,  that  the  hark  of  oak  is  fit  foi  tanning, 
only  when  taken  oil  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  oily 
parts  contained  in  it,  are  digested  into  the  fluidity  of  sap, 
and  if  taken  oil  in  the  winter,  would  be  totally  useless  for 
that  purpose;  and  therefore  should  think  that  the  tanning 
property  of  it,  arises  from  the  sap-aqueous  juice  contained  in 
it;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the 
tapping  of  the  oak  in  spring  might  not  produce  liquor  in 
great  quantity  fit  for  this  purpose;  but  as  this  would  soon  fer- 
ment and  grow  into  a spirituous  liquor,  and  theteiy  e t»o 
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totally  changed,  as  not  to  be  at  all  proper  for  this  use;  that 
fermentation  might  be  prevented  by  boiling  it  down,  and 
throwing  off  the  aqueous  parts  by  evaporation,  as  is  every 
day  practised  in  the  fresh  juices  of  the  grape,  and  made  into 
a rob;  so  to  concentre  its  juices,  as  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion, and  reduce  it  to  a body.  And  in  this  form  the  sap  of 
trees  might  be  safely  conveyed  from  great  distances,  and  at 
any  time  made  use  of. 

To  this  let  me  add,  it  is  found  that  nuts,  mast,  and  seeds 
of  every  kind,  plentifully  abound  with  oil,  and  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason,  that  bark  in  winter  is  full  of  it,  to  be  a 
preservative  of  the  corculum,  or  vegetative  principle;  and, 
indeed,  seeds  of  every  kind  have  a much  greater  quantity 
of  oil  contained  in  them,  than  in  the  same  portion  of  bark, 
as  a superior  care  may  perhaps  be  necessary  for  their  preser- 
vation ; and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  soon  as  nuts,  acorns, 
mast,  &.c.  begin  to  vegetate,  their  juices  become  aqueous, 
rancid,  acrid,  and  austere;  and  if  eaten  in  that  state,  are 
productive  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  and  in  some 
instances  fatal.  From  this  process  of  nature  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  acorns  were  artificially  made  to  vegetate,  in 
the  manner  made  use  of  in  malting  of  corn,  a more  powerful 
material  for  tanning  might  be  produced,  than  the  oak  bark, 
and  perhaps  repeated  trials  and  experience  of  other  seeds 
in  the  same  way,  might  indicate  others  equally,  or  more 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 


1771,  Nov. 


P.  E 


XLI.  Extraordinary  Effects  of  Pestilential  Winds. 

Mr.  Urban, 

We  have  an  account  in  several  authors,  as  noted  in  the 
margin*,  of  certain  hot,  sultry,  pestilential,  or  rather  suffo- 
catim>-  winds,  in  the  Levant.  They  blow  from  the  desarts, 
and  are  met  with  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Assyria,  India,  and  dther 
countries  adjacent  to  large  and  extensive  plains  of  saiul.  Rut, 
not  to  be  tedious,  I shall  here  only  give  you  the  words  of 
two  authors  concerning  these  mortal  blasts.  Thevenot 


* Thevenot,  p.  177,  261.  Part  II.  p.  .54,  116.  et  seq.  135,  138.  Tavernier, 
i).256.  Part  II.  p- 44.  / Dr.  Shaw’s  Travels,  p 217,218,  379.  Bryant,  p.  7. 
Shaw's  Supplement,  p-  11.  Hyde  de  Relig.  Vet.  I’ers.  p.  339. 
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writes,  p.  1 77,  “ In  this  journey  from  Sarr  to  Caire,  fora 
<lay  s time  and  more,  we  had  so  hot  a wind,  that  we  were 
forced  to  turn  our  backs  to  it,  to  take  a little  breath,  and  so 
soon  as  we  opened  our  mouths,  they  were  full  of  sand.  Our 
water  was  so  extremely  heated  with  it,  that  it  seemed  to  he 
just  taken  off  die  lire;  and  many  poor  people  of  the  caravan 
came  and  begged  of  us  a cup  of  water,  for  God’s  sake.  For 
our  parts  we  could  not  drink  it,  it  was  so  hot.  The  camels 
were  so  infested  with  this  wind,  that  they  could  not  so  much 
as  teed;  hut  it  lasted  not  above  six  hours  in  its  force;  and, 
it  it  had  continued  longer,  one  half  of  the  caravan  would 
have  polished.  It  was  such  a kind  of  wind  that  the  year  be- 
ioie  so  infested  the  caravan  or  Mecca,  that  two  thousand 
men  died  of  it  in  one  night.” 

'I  lie  words  of  Tavernier,  speaking  of  Bander-Abassi,  p. 
256,  arc  “ March  being  past,  the  wind  changes,  and  blowing 
at  W.  S.  W.  in  a short  time  it  grows  so  hot  and  so  stifling, 
that  it  almost  takes  away  a man’s  breath.  This  wind  is  by 
the  Arabians  called  El-samiel,  or  the  poisonous  wind;  by 
the  Persians,  Badesambour , because  it  suffocates  and  kills 
presently.  The  flesh  of  them  that  are  thus  stifled,  feels 
like  a glevvy  fat,  and  as  if  they  had  been  dead  a month  be- 
fore, ike.” 

Now  there  is  a remarkable  passage,  in  Dr.  Shaw’s  Sup- 
plement to  his  Travels,  relative  to  this  matter,  which  I think 
requires  a different  solution  from  vvhat  the  learned  Doctor 
has  given  it.  He  says,  At  Saibah,  a few  days  journey 
beyond  Ras-Sem,  towards  Egypt,  there  is  a whole  caravan, 
consisting  of  men,  asses,  and  cam  ffs,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  preserved  at  that  place.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  bodies  still  continues  perfect  and  entire,  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  dryness  of  the  climate;  and  the 
tradition  is,  that  they  were  all  of  them  originally  surprised, 
suffocated,  and  dried  up,  by  the  hot,  scorching  winds  that 
sometimes  frequent  those  desarts*.  ’ 

This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  probable;  for 
Tavernier  observes  above,  and  I think  very  justly,  that  the 
poisonous  winds  here  spoken  °h  have  a tendency  i athei  to 
corrupt  an  animal  body,  and  to  cause  it  to  putrefy,  than  to 
preserve  it.  And  this*  is  confirmed  by  Mons.  f bc\piiot,  1 ait 
ii.  p.  5ff,  where  he  says,  “ No  sooner  does  a man  die  by  this 
yvind,  but  he  becomes  as  black  as  a coal;  and,  il  one  take 


* Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  379.  anil  Supplement,  p.  11,  18. 
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him  by  the  log,  arm,  or  any  other  place,  his  flesh  comes 
from  the  hones,  and  is  plucked  off  by  the  hand  that  would 
lift  him  up.”  Wherefore  I incline  to  believe,  that  the  cara- 
van J)r.  Shaw  speaks  of,  was  first  killed  by  one  of  these  pes- 
tilential winds,  and  then  was  instantly  covered  with  sand, 
(storms  of  sand  being  exceedingly  common  in  the  desarts*) 
which  was  the  efficient  and  direct  cause  of  their  preserva- 
tion in  their  sound  slate,  and  not  those  hot  scorching  winds 
to  which  it  is  attributed  by  the  Doctor;  these,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  a disposition  to  putrefy,  rather  than  to  preserve, 
them.  The  sand  of  the  desarts  has  the  property  of  drying, 
in  concurrence  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  Dr.  Shaw  himself 
tells  us:  “ I'he  same  violent  heat  may  be  the  reason,  like- 
wise, why  the  carcasses  of  camels,  and  other  creatures, 
which  lie  exposed  in  these  desarts,  are  quickly  drained  of 
that  moisture  which  would  otherwise  dispose  them  to  putre- 
faction; and  being  hereby  put  into  a state  of  preservation, 
not  much  inferior  to  what  is  communicated  by  spices  and 
bandages,  they  will  continue  a number  of  years  w'ithout 
mouldering  away.”  All,  then,  that  we  have  to  suppose  is, 
that  the  sand,  which  first  covered  and  preserved  the  bodies 
of  this  caravan,  was  afterwards,  by  the  shifting  of  the  winds, 
blown  away  from  them,  so  as  to  leave  them  entirely  exposed 
to  view,  and  in  that  uncommon  state  of  preservation  and  in- 
corruption in  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  found.  The 
supposition  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  accounting 
for  the  phenomenon,  as  the  pestilential  wind,  supposed  to 
hat  e destroyed  them,  and  which  has  been  described  above, 
could  never  have  left  the  bodies  in  such  a dry  and  sound 
condition. 

I am,  &c. 

1772,  Jan.  T.  Row. 


XLII.  On  the  Leviathan. 


Mr.  Urban, 

YOU  are  aware,  without  doubt,  of  the  dispute  there  has 
been  amongst  the  learned  about  the  Leviathan  described  in 
the  xlist.  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  mentioned  in  the 
ci\th  Psalm;  some  fixing  upon  one  of  God  s creatures  tor 


* Churchill,  V.  p.  533. 
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the  animal  intended  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  some  upon 
another.  Dr.  'I  honuis  Shaw  may  be  deemed  the  most  lite- 
rate of  all  our  English  travellers,  hi  respect  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia, or  learning  in  all  its  branches  and  extent;  and  as  he 
visited  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  touched  upon 
this  subject  in  his  book,  and  particularly  in  nis  Dissertation 
on  the  Mosaic  pavement  at  Prameste,  (see  his  Supplement, 
p.  86)  one  would  expect  something  decisive  upon  this  con- 
troverted point  from  him.  He  is  of  opinion,  that:  the  Levi- 
athan is  no  other  than  the  Crocodile,  1 which  (these  are.  his 
words)  from  the  scaly  quality  and  hardness  of  its  coat,  or 
(in  the  scripture  phrase,  Job  41,  17.)  whose  scales  so  stick  to- 
gether, that  they  cannot  be  sundered,  is  in  no  danger  (v.  7.)  of 
having  his  skin  filled  with  barbed  irons , or  his  head  with  fish 
spears.  'Pile  Crocodile  is  of  too  great  weight  and  magnitude 
likewise  (v.  1.)  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  river,  as  fish  usuallyare, 
with  a hook.  The  Crocodile  then,  front  these  apposite  character- 
istics, may  be  well  taken  for  the  Leviathan,  as  it  is  described 
above  in  the  book  of  Job.’  This  conjecture  of  the  Doctor’s 
is  not  new,  for  you  may  find  it  in  Calmet’s  Dictionary,  as 
likewise  in  other  writers;  and  I much  question,  though  our 
able  traveller  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  and  revive  it, 
whether  it  be  the  true  interpretation.  The  Crocodile  is  a 
river  animal  entirely,  and  is  never  found  in  the  sea;  at  this 
time  lie  is  not  found  in  the  lower  or  northern  parts  ol  the 
Nile,  but  in  Upper  Egypt  only.  And  yet  the  Royal  Psalm- 
ist says  expressly, 

CIV.  24.  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches; 

25.  So  is  the  great  and  wide  sea  also;  wherein  are  things 
creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts. 

2(3.  There  go  the  ships,  and  there  is  that  Leviathan,  whom 
thou  hast  made  to  take  his  pastime  therein. 

Where  the  Leviathan  is  plainly  made  to  he  an  inhabitant 
of  the  great  and  wide  sea,  of  the  same  ocean  that  is  navigated 
by  ships.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been  some  large  sea  fish,  of  which  there  were  several  soits  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  unknow  n to  the  an- 
cients, who  have  accordingly  given  them  various  names,  u hicli 
need  not  be  here  mentioned.  And  it  is  not  of  an>  conse- 
quence, whether  we  can  now  appropriate  the  name  to  the 
particular  and  identical  fish,  or  not.  However,  that  the 
Leviathan  cannot  he  the  Crocodile,  appears  to  me  most  ccitam. 

1 am,  Sir,  yours, 


1773,  Jan. 


F Row. 
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Stones  voi  hurtful  to  Land. 


XLIII.  Stones  not  hurtful  to  Land. 


Mr.  Urban, 

It  has  been  long  known  to  experienced  farmers,  that  taking*' 
away  small  stones  and  Hints  is  detrimental  to  ploughed  land 
in  general;  but  more  particularly  so  to  thin  light  lands, 
and  to  ail  lands  of  a binding  nature. 

It  was,  however,  never  imagined,  that  the  damage  could 
be  so  great  as  it  is  now  found  to  be,  since  unusual  quantities' 
of  flints  and  other  stones  have  been  repeatedly  gathered  for 
the  use  of  the  turnpike  roads. 

In  the  parish  of  Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire,  there  is  a 
field  known  by  the  name  ot  Chalkdell  field,  containing  about 
200  acres;  the  land  in  this  field  was  formerly  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  most  lands  in  that  county  ; but  lying  convenient 
for  the  surveyors  of  the  roads,  they  have  picked  it  so  often, 
and  stripped  it  of  the  flints  and  small  stones  to  such  a degree, 
that  it  is  now  inferior  to  lands  that  were  formerly  reckoned 
not  much  above  half  its  value,  acre  for  acre.  Nor  is  it 
Chalkdell-field  alone  that  has  materially  suffered  in  that 
county  by  the  above-mentioned  practice;  several  thousand 
acres  bordering  on  the  turnpike  roads  from  Welhvyn  to  Bul- 
dock  have  been  so  much  impoverished,  that  the  loss  to  the 
inheritance  for  ever  must  be  computed  at  a great  many 
thousand  pounds. 

What  puts  it  beyond  a doubt  that  the  prodigious  impo- 
verishment of  the  land  is  owing  to  no  other  cause  but  pick- 
ing and  carrying  away  the  stones,  is,  .that  those  lands  have 
generally  been  most  impoverished  which  have  been  most 
frequently  picked;  nay  1 know  a field,  part  of  which 
was  picked,  and  the  other  part  ploughed  up  before  they 
had  time  to  pick  it,  where  the  part  that  was  picked  lost 
seven  or  eight  parts  in  ten  of  two  succeeding  crops;  and 
though  the  whole  field  was  manured  and  managed  in  all  re- 
spects alike,  yet  the  impoverishment  was  visible  where  the 
stones  had  been  picked  off-,  and  extended  notan  inch  farther; 
an  incontestible  proof  of  the  benefit  of  the  stones. 

1773,  March.  An  Hertfordshire  Farmer. 
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XL1Y.  On  the  Serpent  destroyed  by  Reguhls. 

Mr.  Urban, 

1 HE  story  of  the  great  serpent,  that  did  so  much  mischief 
to  tue  Roman  army,  commanded  by  Regulus,  in  Africa  and 
was  at  last  encountered,  besieged,  and  killed  by  him, ’is  so 
well  known,  that,  I presume,  1 need  not  refer  you  to  any 
authors  concerning  it.  Much  difficulty,  however,  attends 
this  story.  Dr.  Shaw,  indeed,  thinks  it  was  a crocodile; 
these  are  his  words:  ‘‘There  is  no  small  probability,  like- 
wise, (as,  m tue  earlier  ages,  there  was  no  great  propriety 
m the  Latin  names  of  animals,  J raw  p.  245)  that  the  dragon 
or  serpent,  such  an  one  as  liegulus  is  said  to  have  defeated 
with  so  much  difficulty,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas, 
was  no  other  than  the  crocodile  \ for  this  animal  alone"  {from 
the  enormous  size  to  which  it  sometimes  arrives,  from  the 
almost  impenetrable  quality  of  its  skin,  which  would  hardly 
submit  to  the  force  of  warlike  engines)  will  best  answer,  as 
none  of  the  serpent  kind,  properly  so  cal  led,  will  do,  to  that 
description*.”  This,  though,  I doubt,  will  not  do  the  busi- 
ness; for,  in  the  first  place,  the  serpent  in  question,  accord- 
ing to  Grosiusf,  and,  I suppose,  other  authors  whom  he  fol- 
lowed, was  120  feet  long,  treble  or  four  times  the  size  of  any 
crocodile  that  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of:  secondly,  the  river 
Bagradas  was  near  Carthage,  a part  of  Africa  where  croco- 
diles are  not  known,  and  1 believe  never  were;  for  1 take  it 
to  be  certain,  that  no  river  that  disembogues  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, ever  afforded  this  animal,  except  the  Nile. 
Mr.  Barrington,  I observe,  who,  I make  no  question,  was 
well  apprised  of  the  above  opinion  and  conjecture  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  calls  the  affair  of  this  enormous  adder,  and  Regulus’s 
proceedings  in  relation  to  it,  an  absurd  and  incredible  J'act%: 
and,  to  say  truth,  it  is  a hard  matter  to  reconcile  it  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  probability  ; so  that,  at  last,  we  must  be 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  his  declaration. 

Yours, 

1773,  Sept.  T.  Row. 


* Dr.  Shaw,  Travels,  in  Supplement,  p.  87. 

■f  Orosius,  IV.  8. 

t Mr.  Barrington,  End.  Version  of  Alfred’s  Saxon  Version  of  Orosius,  p. 
HE 
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XLV.  On  the  Growth  of  Cedars  in  England. 

M r.  Ur  ban,  Hardwickc  House,  Feb.  1 6,  111  9.' 

Among  the  slighter  devastations  occasioned  by  the  last 
new-year’s  hurricane,  I cannot,  as  an  admirer  of  natural  pro- 
ductions, but  lament  with  particular  regret  the  destruction  of 
perhaps  the  finest  cedar  in  England.  This  superb  tree,  una, 
nanus,  stood  close  on  the  north  side  of  Hendon  Place*,  the 
elegant  residence  of  Mr.  vVislabie,  eight  miles  from  London, 
l'roin  the  gardener’s  information,  and  my  own  admeasure- 
ments, some  of  its  dimensions  had  been  these.  The  height 
70  feet;  the  diameter  of  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  branches, 
upon  an  average,  100;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  7 
feet  above  the  ground,  16;  12  feet  above  the  ground,  20. 
At  this  latter  height  it  began  to  branch;  and  its  limbs,  about 
10  in  number,  were  from  6 to  12  feet  in  circumference.  Its 
roots  had  not  spread  wide  nor  deep ; and  the  soil  that  had 
suited  it  so  well,  is  a strong  clay,  upon  rather  an  elevated 
situation.  Tradition  ascribes  the  planting  of  this  tree  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself:  yet  the  vigour  of  its  trunk,  and 
the  full  verdure  of  its  branches  (besides  a reason  which  I 
shall  presently,  adduce),  make  me  doubt,  whether  vve  are  to 
allow  it  so  great  an  age.  However  that  be,  its  appearance 
shews  that  it  had  not  arrived  at  maturity,  and  might  have 
stood,  perhaps  have  thriven,  for  centuries  to  come.  The 
gardener  made  50l.  of  the  cones  the  year  before  last,  but 
last  year  only  12l. 

The  great  size,  and  apparent  increasing  vigour  of  this 
tree,  excited  my  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  age  and  size  of 
some  of  its  brethren;  and  to  collect  what  particulars  I could 
towards  the  English  history  of  this  noblest  of  our  exotics. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  of  Uxbridge,  upon  whose  accu- 


* Hendon  Place  was  in  Norden’s  time  the  seat  of  “ Sir  Edward  Herbert,  Knt. 
where  is  often  resident  Sir  John  Fortcscue,  Knt.  one  of  her  -Majesty's  piivy 
council,  when  he  taketh  the  air  in  the  country.”  Sir  Edward  died  1594,  and 
Ins  eldest  son  William  was  created  Lord  Powis,  5 C.  1.  and  dying  1655,  was 
buried  in  Hendon  church.  On  the  death  of  their  lineal  descendant  the  late 
Marquis  of  Powis,  1747-S,  this  valuable  estate  was  sold  by  auction  by  the  late 
Mr.  Langford,  1756,  in  three  several  sales,  viz.  the  manor,  the  demesne 
lauds,  and  the  tythes.  This  house  was  purchased  by  Robert  Snow,  Esq.  banker, 
of  London,  who  is  the  present  proprietor.  He  pulled  down  the  old  house  (where 
was  a spacious  gallery),  and  erected  the  present  mansion,  which  was  lately  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  now  of  Mr.  Aislabie, 
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fdl'o wu^dimen !>ons  of  on  e aUf I f ep(jnd’  has sent  me  the 
hood.  The  LX  f £,lhnSdon’  111  his  "eighbour- 

the  horizontal  extent  of  th  ^lu-  ^ T 53Jeet;  t*ie  diameter  of 
from  north  to  sor  t 89  the  ""-  **'  l°  WGSt’  96  ’ 

close  to  the  ground  ’15*’  31 °f  the  trunk 

7 feet  above  the  ground  V|fl9  fSrK  the.Sround>  lHi 

foot  « innl,«c  q 8™una,  12%  , 12  teet  above  the  ground  14 
feet  8 inches;  13J  just  under  the  branches,  15  feet  8 inches 
It  has  two  principal  branches,  one  of  which  is  bifid  1 -f» 

rence  ',2  ^ in  ctcu^t 

L :,  ; ?“  "s  division,  one  of  its  forks  measures 

*»,  the  other  7 feet  10  inches.  The  other  primary  branch  « 
Its  origin  measures  10  feet:  ami  C 


• ' • . ..H-11V.O.  I 11C  UU1 

ns  origin  measures  10  feet;  and,  soon  dividing  throws  out 
two  secondary  ones,  each  5$.  The  proprietor  of  this  tree 
> iaSrs!e  ^ Wlth  mUch  certainty  determine  its  age  to  be  1 16 

in  The  i,arfeSrt  ot  th?se  at  Chelsea,  measured  last  month  is 

aboutlo-th  5 f h°r,ZOn;al  eXtC,lt  °f  its  branches  is 
?o  i circumference  of  its  trunk  close  to  the  ground 

*82  ’ at  2 teet  above  the  ground,  15;  at  10  feet  16-  at 

about  1 yard  higher  it  begins  to  branch.  These  trees  Mr. 

• 11  !Lr  8ays’  were>  as  he  was  credibly  informed,  planted 
m 1683,  about  3 teet  high.  The  soil  is  a lean  hungry  sand 
mixed  with  gravel,  with  about  two  feet  surface.  * 

In  the  garden  of  the  old  palace  at  Enfield,  is  a cedar  of 
nioanus,  ot  the  following  dimensions,  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas 
yTey>  an  ingenious  schoolmaster  there,  at  the  desire  of  my 
rriend  Mr.  Gough,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to  communicate 
tnem  to  me ; 

Feet.  Inches. 

Height  45  9 

Girt  at  top  3 7 

•Second  Girt  7 9 

Third  Girt  10 

Fourth  Girt  14  6 

Large  arm  that  branches  out  near  the  top,  3 feet  9 inches; 
several  boughs,  in  girt  3 feet  5 inches;  and  the  boughs  ex- 
tend from  the  body  from  28  to  45  feet.  The  contents  of  the 
body,  exclusive  of  the  boughs,  is  about  103  cubical  feet. 

I his  tree  is  known  to  have  been  planted  by  Dr.  Uvedale, 
who  kept  a flourishing  school  at  this  house  at  the  time  of  the 
great  plague  1665,  and  was  a great  florist.  Eight  feet  of 
the  top  were  broken  off  by  the  high  wind  of  1703.  Tradition 
says  this  tree  was  brought  hither  immediately  from  Mount 
Libanus  in  a portmanteau.  The  first  lime-trees  planted 
vol.  n^.  L 1 
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in  England  found  their  way  over  in  the  same  convey- 
ance*'. 

Several  other  cedars  of  considerable  size  are  scattered 
about  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

I find  not,  with  exactness,  when,  or  by  whom,  the  cedar 
was  first  introduced  into  England.  Turner,,  one  of  our 
earliest  herbarists,  where  he  treats  “ of  the  pyne  tree,  and 
oilier  of  that  kynde,”  says  nothing  of  it.  Gerard,  published 
by  Johnson  in  1636,  mentions  it  not  as  growing  here;  and 
Parkinson,  in  his  Theatrum  Botanicum,  1610,  speaking  of 
tiie  Cedrus  magna  conifera  Libuni,  says,  “ The  branches, 
some  say , all  grow  upright,  but  others  straight  out.’’  Evelyn, 
whose  discourse  on  forest  trees  was  delivered  in  the  Royal 
Society  in  1662,  observing  that  cedars  throve  in  cold  cli- 
mates, adds,  Why  then  should  they  not  thrive  in  Old 
England  f I know  not,  save  for  want  of  industry  and  trial?' 

Hitherto,  I think,  it  is  pretty  plain  the  cedar  was  unknown: 
among  us:  and  it  appears  probable,  tliat  we  are  indebted 
to  the  last  mentioned  gentleman  for  its  introduction  into 
England;  for  lie  informs  us  in  the  same  paragraph  from  which 
I made  the  above  quotation,  that  he  had  received  cones  and 
seeds  from  the  few  trees  remaining  on  the  mountains  of 
Libanus. 

Something  better  than  20  years  afterwards,  we  find,  among 
Mr.  Ray’s  Philosophical  Letters,  the  following  curious  one 
addressed  to  him  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane : 

“ London,  March  7,  1684-5. 

“ I was  the  other  day  at  Chelsea,  and  find  that  the  artifi- 
ces used  by  Mr.  Watts  have  been  very  effectual  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  plants  ; insomuch  that  this  severe  enough 
winter  has  scarce  killed  any  of  his  fine  plants.  One  thing  I 
much  wonder,  to  see  the  Cedrus  montis  Libani,  the  inhabi- 
tant of  a very  different  climate,  should  thrive  so  well,  as, 
without  pot  or  greenhouse,  to  be  able  to  propagate  itself  by 
layers  this  spring.  Seeds  sown  last  autumn  have  as  yet 
thriven  well,  and  are  like  to  hold  out:  the  main  artifice  r 
used  to  them  has  been,  to  keep  them  from  the  winds,  which 
seem  to  give  a great  additional  force  to  cold  to  destroy  the 
tender  plants.” 

This  is  the  first  notice  that  has  occurred  to  me  of  the 


* Harris’s  Kent,  p.  90, 
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cultivation  of  the  Ccdcir  fl.mnn rr  tie  t>  , 1 , 

c ate.  \\  Ivy  Sir  Hans  should  wonder  at  the  cedar  thriving  so 
well  in  the  open  a.r  at  Chelsea,  I know  not;  for,  though  it 
be  found  n,  the  warmer  climates,  it  is  known  to  be  a native 
the  snowy  mountains  of  Libanus,  and  consequently  not 

winter  But  by  the  i,lc!emency  of  an  English 

'T  "-te£  ,But>  \ bclleve’  we  generally  treat  exotics,  upon 
then  first  arrival  among  us,  with  more  tenderness  than  they 
require.  Perhaps  the  fear  of  losing  them  may  be  one  reason ; 
perhaps,  too,  they  may  be  gradually  habituated  to  endure 
a degree  of  cold  which  at  first  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
them.  Upon  the  first  introduction  of  the  tea-tree,  it  was 
either  kept  in  our  green-houses,  or,  if  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  matted  or  otherwise  sheltered  in  the  winter-  we 
now  find  such  care  unnecessary.  I have  had  one,  at  a de- 
gree N.  of  London,  thrive  and  blossom  for  some  years  in 
the  open  air,  without  the  slightest  protection,  in  the  sever- 
est winter. 

That  this  little  memoir  may  not  appear  to  terminate  in 
mere  curiosity,  I think  it  warrants  me  in  recommending  the 
cultivation  of  the  cedar  for  common  use;  as  it  is  well  known 
to  be  a very  valuable  material  in  the  hand  of  the  joiner  and 
cabinet-maker.  Mr.  Miller  observed  their  quick  growth  at 
Chelsea,  in  a poor  gravelly  soil:  those  at  Hendon,  Hilling- 
don, and  Enfield,  shew  that  they  thrive  as  well  in  a very 
different  one.  Those  planted  by  the  old  Duke  of  Argyle, 
at  Whitton,  have  made  the  happiest  progress;  and  I am 
assured  that  a room  has  been  wainscotted  with  their  timber. 

If  these  slight  notes  should  induce  any  better  informed 
person  to  throw  more  light  on  this  subject,  it  would  afford 
entertainment  to  many,  as  well  as  to, 


Yours,  &c. 


1779,  March, 


John  Cullu.vl 
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Harmless  Nature  of  Iledgc-Ifog's. 


XLVI.  The  Harmless  Nature  of  Hedge-Hogs. 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  17,  1779. 

A COUNTRY  churchwarden  wants  to  he  informed,  whether 
the  law  hath  set  a price  on  the  head  of  a hedge-hog,  and 
whether  it  hath  inclination  and  the  power  to  milk  the  cow. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry,  your  correspondent 
may  rest  assured,  that  no  such  law  is  now  in  being,  or  ever 
did  exist:  for  to  what  purpose  should  mankind  be  roused  to 
persecute,  even  with  circumstances  of  barbarity,  a poor, 
harmless,  inoffensive  creature,  slow  and  patient,  incapable 
to  offend,  or  to  do  the  least  injury  to  any  part  of  the  animal 
creation,  except  devouring  worms,  snails,  and  other  such 
creatures,  on  which  it  feeds,  together  with  the  berries  of 
hawthorns  and  brambles,  and  other  wild  berries?  Perhaps 
the  appearance  it  makes  may  have  disgusted  some  unthink- 
ing people,  being  guarded  by  nature  against  all  common 
dangers,  by  prickles,  and  a power  of  rolling  itseif  round  in 
them  when  apprehensive  of  an  enemy,  by  means  of  a strong 
membrane  or  muscle,  something  like  a foot-ball. 

As  to  the  power  and  inclination  of  milking  a cow,  I may 
venture  to  say,  that  such  a notion  is  one  of  the  most  absurd 
and  the  silliest  of  all  vulgar  errors.  Had  providence  intended 
the  hedge-hog  should  have  been  vested  with  such  a power, 
it  would  have  been  properly  enabled  to  have  carried  that 
power  into  execution,  by  endowing  it  with  a mouth  large 
enough  to  receive  the  pap  of  the  cow,  and  without  giving 
any  uneasiness  to  the  cow  during  the  operation  of  sucking: 
but,  instead  of  that,  the  head  of  the  hedge-hog  terminates 
in  a snout  like  that  of  a common  hog,  the  mouth  is  small, 
armed  with  sharp  and  short  teeth,  utterly  improper  for  suc- 
tion, and  which  must  destroy  the  very  supposition  of  such  a 
power;  and  thence  we  may  safely  conclude  the  hedge- 
hog cannot  have  any  inclination  to  milk  a cow.  The  hedge- 
hog lives  in  the  bottoms  of  hedges  and  among  furze  or  whins ; 
it  collects  moss,  dry  leaves,  and  grass,  wherewith  to  make 
a warm  bed.  I remember  formerly,  that  a roasted  hedge- 
hog and  fried  mice  were  reckoned  good  in  the  chin-cough, 
or  hooping-cough. 

1779,  Aug. 
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XLYII.  Account  of  the  Free  Martin. 

An  Extract  from  Mr.  Hunter's  Account  of  the  Free  Martin 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

If  is  a known  fact,  and,  I believe,  is  understood  to  be  uni- 
versal, that  when  a cow  brings  forth  two  calves,  and  that  one 
of  them  is  a bull  calf,  and  the  other  a cow  to  appearance, 
the  cow  call  is  unfit  for  propagation.  They  are  known  not 
to  breed  : they  do  not  even  shew  the  least  inclination  for  the 
bull,  nor  does  the  bull  ever  take  the  least  notice  of  them*; 
but  the  bull  calf  becomes  a very  proper  bull. 

This  cow  calf  is  called  in  this  country  a Free  Martin  ; and 
this  singularity  is  just  as  well  known  among  the  fanners  as 
either  cow  or  bulk 

This  calf  has  all  the  external  marks  of  a cow  calf. 

When  they  are  preserved,  it  is  not  for  propagation,  but 
to  yoke  with  the  oxen,  or  to  fatten  for  the  tablet. 

They  are  much  larger  than  either  the  bull  or  cow;  and 
the  horns  grow  larger,  being  very  similar  to  the  horns  of  an 
ox. 

The  bellow  of  the  Free  Martin  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ox, 
which  is  not  at  all  like  that  of  a bull;  it  is  more  of  the  cow, 
though  not  exactly  that. 

The  meat  is  also  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than  either  the 
bull  or  cow;  and  they  are  more  susceptible  of  growing  fat 
with  good  food.  By  some  they  are  supposed  to  exceed  the 
ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of  food,  and  bear  a higher  price 
at  market. 

However,  it  seems  that  this  is  not  universal ; for  I was 
lately  informed  by  Charles  Palmer,  Esq.  of  Luckley,  in 
Berkshire,  that  there  was  a Free  Martin  killed  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  from  the  general  idea  of  its  being  better 
meat  than  common,  every  neighbour  bespoke  a piece,  which 
turned  out  nearly  as  bad  as  "bull  beef,  at  least  worse  than 
that  of  a cow.  It  is  probable,  that  this  might  arise  from  this 
one  having  more  the  properties  of  the  bull  than  the  cow,  as 


* I noed  hardly  observe  here,  that,  if  a cow  has  twins,  and  that  they  aie 
both  bull  calves,  that  they  are  in  every  respect  perfect  bulls;  or,  it  they  art 
both  cow  calves,  that  they"  are  perfect  cows. 
f Vide  Leslie  on  Husbandry,  p.  98,  99, 

1.  1 3 
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we  shall  see  hereafter  that  they  are  sometimes  more  the  one 
than  the  other.* 

Free  Martins  are  said  to  be  in  sheept;  but,  from  the  ac-< 
counts  given  of  them,  1 should  very  much  suspect  that  these 
are  hermaphrodites  produced  in  the  common  way,  and  not 
like  those  of  cattle.  They  are  often  imperfect  males,  seve-> 
ral  of  which  I have  seen.  They  are  mentioned  as  both  male 
and  female,  winch  is  not  reconcileable  to  the  account  given 

_ i ' O 

of  the  Free  Martin. 

I believe  it  has  never  been  even  supposed  what  this  ani-s 
mal  is,  with  all  those  peculiarities. 

From  the  singularity  of  the  animal,  and  the  account  of  its. 
production,  I was  almost  ready  to  suppose  the  account  a 
vulgar  error ; yet  from  the  universality  of  its  testimony  it 
appeared  to  have  some  foundation ; and  therefore  1 made  all 
the  inquiry  I could  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one,  anti 
also  to  examine  it.  Since  which  time  1 have  accordingly  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  three;  the  first  of  which  was  one 
belonging  to  John  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  of  Mitcham,  which  was. 
calved  in  his  own  farm.  He  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself.  He  allowed  me,  first, 
to  have  a drawing  made  of  the  animal  while  alive,  which  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Gilpin.  When  the  drawing  was  made  of 
Mr.  Arbuthnot’s  Free  Martin,  John  Wells,  Esq.  of  Bickley 
Farm,  near  Bromley,  in  Kent,  was  present,  and  informed 
us,  that  a cow  of  his  had  calved  two  calves;  and  that  one 
was  a bull  calf,  and  the  other  a cow  calf.  I desired  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wells  to  keep  them,  or  let  me 
buy  them  of  him  ; but,  from  his  great  desire  for  natural 
knowledge,  he  very  readily  preserved  them  both,  till  the 
bull  shewed  all  the  signs  of  a good  bull,  when  he  sold  him. 

From  the  dissection  of  the  three  abovementioned  Free 
Martins,  Dr.  Hunter  says,  it  plainly  appeared,  that  they 
were  all  hermaphrodites  differing  from  one  another;  as  is 
also  the  case  in  hermaphrodites  in  other  tribes. 

An  account  exactly  similar  is  given  by  one  of  our  corre- 


* The  Romans  called  the  bull  taurus  : they,  however,  talked  of  taurat  in  the 
feminine  gender.  And  Stephens  observes,  that  it  was  thought  the  Romans 
meant  by  tau.ro?,  barren  cows,  and  called  them  by  this  name  because  they 
did  not  conceive  any  more  than  bulls.  He  also  quotes  a passage  from  Colu- 
mella, lib.  vi.  cap.  2‘2.  “ and  like  the  laitrc r,  which  occupy  the  place  of  fer- 
tile cows,  should  be  rejected  or  sent  away.”  He  likewise  quotes  Varro,  IJe 
Jig  Jiuslica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  “ The  cow  which  is  barren,  is  called  taura.”  From, 
which  we  may  reasonably  conjecture,  that  the  Romans  had  not  the  idea 
the  circumstances  of  their  production. 

•{-  Leslie’s  Husbandry,  p.  156, 
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spondents.  • I am  assured,”  says  he,  <e  that  the  female  twin 
mil  novel  bieed;  and  that  it  is  usual  in  such  cases  to  yoke 
the  steer  and  heifer  together.”  At  the  same  time  it  is 
allowed,  that  it  the  twins  had  both  been  heifers,  both  would 
have  bred.  In  both  cases  the  assertions  are  founded  on  re- 
peated experience. 

ITS  Q,Jan. 


XLVIII.  Account  of  a Gigantic  Child. 

o 

Mr.  Urban,  Enfield,  Mar.  11, 

Observing  your  readiness  to  record  in  your  valuable 
Repository  whatever  is  wonderful  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
I send  an  account  of  an  astonishing  phenomenon  with  respect 
to  growth,  in  a child  of  nine  months  old,  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  addressed  to  their  Secre- 
tary, Joseph  Planta. 

Sir,  Enfield,  Nov.  25,  1799. 

Inclosed  I send  you  the  proportions  of  an  extraordinary 
large  child,  a native  of  this  parish*,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Sher- 
vven,  an  ingenious  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  this  place, 
whose  accuracy  and  judgment  I can  confide  in,  as  I have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  phenomenon  my- 
self. The  child’s  father  has  the  conduct  of  a paper  mill  by 
the  side  of  Enfield  Marsh,  and  is,  I believe,  about  u 
years  of  age,  his  mother  about  42,  and  at  present  of  a healthy 
habit;  neither  of  his  parents  remarkable  for  their  size  oi 
stature.  They  have  had  five  children ; the  eldest  of  the  three 
now  living  is  12  years  old,  and  rather  small  of  his  age;  but 
his  paternal  grandfather  was  of  a size  larger  than  ordinal 
They  had  another  son  of  uncommon  proportion,  who  diet 
of  the  measles  in  Jan.  1774,  at  the  age  of  15  months;  the 
carpenter  who  made  his  coffin  observed,  that  he  had  nev  ei 
measured  so  tall  a child.  The  present  subject  eing  t le 
second  of  the  kind,  excites  a greater  degree  of  curiosity,  ot 
which  the  father  intends  to  avail  himself,  by  carrying  t a 
child  up  to  London,  and  making  a public  shew  o um. 


# He  was  born  Feb.  7,  1 i <9. 
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In  the  year  1744-5,  Dr.  Mead  laid  before  the  .Society  an 
account  of  a gigantic  boy  of  two  years  old,  at  Willingham, 
in  Cambridgeshire.  As  the  story  "may  not  be  fresh  in  every 
one’s  memory,  I shall  compare  his  dimensions  with  those  of 
voting  Everitt,  premising  this  one  observation,  that  the 
Wi  llingham  lad,  whose  name  was  Hall,  allowing  for  his  years, 
was,  in  this  respect,  less  of  a prodigy  than  the  Enfield  boy  : 
though,  as  Mr.  Dawkes,  the  surgeon,  who  described  him, 
remarks,  “ he  past  through  the  four  stages  of  life  in  less  than 
six  years,  being  five  years  and  ten  months  old  at  his  death, 
and  only  4 feet  six  inches  high. 

feet,  inches. 

IIali,,  round  the  wrist,  - 6 

thickness  of  thigh,  - 1 2f 

waist,  ----  = ] 4^ 

Mr.  Sherwen  annexed  the  dimensions  of  a fine  lusty  boy, 

who  is  upwards  of  7 years  old. 

% 

Dimensions  of  Tho.  Everitt,  9 

months  and  2 weeks  old.  The  other  Boy. 


Girth  round  his  wrist, 

inches. 

n - 

inches. 

4| 

Above  the  elbow, 

H - 

61 

Leg  near  the  ancle, 

n - 

- 

61 

Calf  of  the  leg, 

12 

— 

9 

Round  the  thigh, 

18 

am 

- 12| 

Round  the  small  of  the  back 

, 24  - 

• 

22 

Round  under  the  arm-pits, 
and  across  the  breast, 

on* 

~ ~ •it 

20 

Length  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  3 feet,  ]£. 

Mr.  Sherwen  adds,  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
given  the  solid  contents  of  animal  substance  in  pounds  avoir- 
dupois : but  this  was  not  possible,  as  the  mother  is  possessed 
with  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  weighing  children*.  He 
could  therefore  only  say,  that,  when  she  exposes  his  legs, 
thighs,  and  broad  back  to  view,  it  is  impossible  to  be  im- 
pressed with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  seeing  a young 


* His  Weight  was  guested  at  nine  stone. 
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giant.  The  boy  has  very  fine  hair,  mire  clear  din  f 
from  pimple  or  blemish ; he  is  extremely  lively  and 
bnght  clear  eye  the  pupil  not  in  the  least  dilated  ; and  ex! 
cepting  a pair  ot  broad-cheeks,  his  head  is  rather  less  in  nro 

US  °ther  partS-  From  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  S ventures  to  prognosticate,  that  he  is  as  likely  to  arrive 
at  maturity  (accidental  diseases  excepted)  as  any  child  he 

Soon  alter  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  the  boy  was  carried 
to  a relation  s m Great  Turnstile  ; but  the  confined  situation 
had  such  an  effect  on  his  health,  that  lie  was  soon  brought 
back  into  his  native  air  He  has  now  been  in  London  above 
a month,  and  is  arrived  at  the  following  dimensions. 

Height  3 feet  3 inches,  round  the  breast  2 feet  6 inches- 
O'03  3 feet  * inch,  thigh  1 foot  10  inches,  leg  1 foot  2 inches’ 
arm  11  inches  and  a half,  wrist  9 inches  : he  is  well  propor- 
tioned all  over,  and  subsists  entirely  on  the  breast;  was  not 
remarkable  when  born,  but  at  about  six  weeks  after  began 
and  has  rapidly  continued,  to  increase  to  his  present  amazing 
size.  His  countenance  is  what  every  one  would  call  comely, 
but  with  rather  more  expression  in  it  than  is  usual  at  his  age’ 
though  exceedingly  pleasing  from  his  being  uncommonly 
well  tempered. 

1780,  March. 


XLIX.  Curious  and  Authentic  Instance  of  Longevity. 


Mr.  Urban, 

THE  following  authentic  instance  of  longevity  shews  the 
happy  effects  of  a temperate,  well-ordered,  and  virtuous 
life.  I do  not  remember  seeing  it  an}r  where  quoted,  and 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  though  recorded  by  so 
eminent  a man  as  Bartholin  concerning  his  own  grandfather 
by  the  mother’s  side*.  That  one,  who  was  a bookish  man 
and  an  author,  whose  constitution  was  naturally  very  weak 
and  delicate,  and  who  had  been  positively  doomed  to  an 
early  death  by  his  physician,  should  elude  the  prognostic  for 


* Vide  Tho.  Bartholini  Historiarum  Anatom.  Cent,  quint. 
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no  less  a term  than  ninety-five  years,  is  an  encouraging  cir- 
cumstance to  literary  men  ami  valetudinarians.  For  their 
benefit  I send  it. 

J.  Boerhadem. 

i(  Quantum  hue  [soil,  ad  longaevitatem]  conferat  animus 
semper  sibi  similis,  nullisque  passiouibus  in  transvorsum 
raptus,  elfari  nequeo. 

“ Avus  mens  maternus  D.  Thomas  Finckius  (priori  seculo 
libris,  geometria  rotundi,  horoseopia,  &c.  hoc  seculo  libe- 
ris  clarus;  numcravit  enim  liberos,  nepotes,  pronepotes, 
abnepotes  97,)  annum  ingressus  erat  nonagesimum-sextum 
hac  animi  constantia,  et  diutius  vitam  in  senio  vegetam  pro- 
traxisset,  nisi  febris  filum  abrupisset.  Per  totum  vitte  cur- 
sum  a se  pomparn  removit,  et  usu  rerum  ornamenta  metie- 
batur.  Teneram  retatem  aegritudinibus  habuit  obnoxiam, 
nt  medicos  curse  iliius  prajfectus  spoponderit  parentibus, 
cmnes  itinerum  vias  quas  emensurus  csset,  auro  se  obduc- 
turuuj.  Cseterum  a longa  peregriuatione  redux,  prognosti- 
cmji  clusit  temperantia  et  morum  facilitate.  Coercuit  luxu- 
riam,  gulam  temperavit,  cui  tamen  necessaria  suggessit 
etiam  durioris  substantiae,  quae  libentius  avidiusque  appete- 
bat,  quarn  cupedias  ; divitias  aequis  oculis  aspexit,  frugalita- 
tem  coluit,  et  animum  metu  vel  gaudioaffectum  sub  vincu- 
lis  habuit,  iracundiam  lenivit,  adversitates  sprevit,  etquan- 
quam  liberorum,  generorum,  nepotum,  abnepotum,  affinium, 
amicorumque  ssepius  funera  audiverit,  et  inter  tot  vitas 
grandaevse  molestias  versaretur,  constanti  tamen  animo  omnia 
perpessus  nunquam  lachrymas  fudit  nisi  defunctsc  uxoris,  et 
bibliothecae  vulcano  consumptaj,  memoria  recurrente.” 

For  the  benefit  of  the  English  Reader , the  above  Account  is  thus 

translated. 

u It  is  inexpressible  how  much  equability  of  temper,  un- 
ruffled by  passion,  contributes  to  long  life.  My  maternal 
grandfather,  Thomas  Fink,  (who  in  the  preceding  century 
•was  as  distinguished  by  his  learning,  his  skill  in  geometry, 
the  horoscope,  &c.  as  in  the  present  by  the  number  of  his 
descendants,  for  lie  had  children,  grand-children,  great 
grand-children,  and  great  great  grand-children,  to  the  num- 
ber of  97,)  had  by  this  uniformity  of  temper  attained  to  his 
£H3th  year,  and  might  have  reached  to  a vigorous  old  age, 
bad  not  a fever  shortened  his  days.  He  studiously  through 
life  avoided  show,  measuring  ornament  by  use.  His  tender 
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age  was  subject  to  illness,  so  that  the  physician  who  had 
the  care  of  his  health  promised  his  parents  that  he  would 
engage  to  cover  every  road  he  travelled  with  gold:  here- 
turned,  however,  from  a long  journey,  having  by  temperance 
and  easiness  of  temper  elutled  the  prognostication.  He 
checked  ail  tendency  to  luxury,  and  restrained  his  appetite 
frequently  eating  coaiser  food,  and  that  too  with  greater 
eagerness  than  dainties.  He  looked  on  wealth  without 
coveting  it;  for  he  studied  frugality,  and  kept  under  due 
controul  every  motion  of  joy  or  fear;  master  of  his  anger, 
superior  to  disappointment;  and,  though  he  lost  by  death 
many  of  his  children,  grand-children,  great  grand-children, 
relations  and  friends,  and  in  so  long  a life  must  be  presumed 
to  have  met  with  many  troubles,  he  bore  them  all  with  great 
constancy,  and  never  was  known  to  shed  a tear,  except 
when  he  recollected  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  loss  of 
his  library  by  fire.” 

1780,  June. 


L.  On  the  Utility  of  the  Barometer  in  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  26. 

Whatever  promises  to  be  a benefit  to  agriculture  will, 
I doubt  not,  deserve  a place  in  your  useful  Publication.  The 
foreknowledge  of  the  changes  of  the  weather  may  be 
reckoned  to  be  of  this  number.  I am  led  to  this  reflection 
on  considering  the  little  regard  lately  paid  to  the  barometer. 
At  its  first  introduction  into  use,  as  indicating  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  too  much  was  expected  from  it;  and  ob- 
servers, having  been  sometimes  disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations, have  as  unjustly  rejected  it  too  much.  Accurate 
observations  of  the  motions  of  quicksilver  in  it,  during  seve- 
ral years,  have  pointed  out  to  me  several  circumstances  not 
hitherto  so  much  alluded  to  as  they  seem  to  deserve. 

At  or  near  the  vernal  equinox,  stormy  weather,  the  wind 
generally  South  West,  with  a remarkable  fall  at  the  quick- 
silver in  the  barometer,  takes  place;  the  storm  generally 
more  violent  if  the  new  moon  happen  at  or  near  the  equinox. 
These  storms  have  been  remarked  in  all  ages.  V hen  the 
weather  is  again  settled,  what  may  he  called  the  Summer 
Season  of  the  barometer  begins;  and  during  the  Summer  the 
motion  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  barometet  is  much  less 
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extensive  than  in  the  winter,  the  quicksilver  seldom  falling’ 
lower  than  29.  5 inches. 

The  winter  season  of  the  barometer  begins  also  with  a 
storm,  and  a remarkably  great  fall  of  the  quicksilver,  near, 
or  soon  after,  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  wind  sometimes 
S.  W.  and  frequently  N.  E.  Tiie  barometrical  summer  is 
sometimes  lengthened  out  so  far  as  November;  after  which 
time  the  play  of  the  quicksilver  is  from  30.7  to  28.5,  some- 
times lower.  All  coasting  vessels  around  this  island  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  avoid  being  at  sea  in  these  seasons,  at 
least  till  the  introductory  storms  are  past.  Hence  a fall  of 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  summer  is  nearly  as  sure  an  indi- 
cation of  a change  of  the  weather  as  two-tenths  are  in  the 
winter.  This  difference  has  been  unjustly  charged  to  the 
instrument  as  a fault. 

The  extent  of  a similar  variation  in  the  motion  of  the  quick- 
silver in  the  barometer,  is  much  more  considerable  than  seems 
to  have  been  hitherto  imagined.  This  will  be  confirmed  by 
registers  of  the  weather  kept  in  distant  places.  If  a storm 
happens  in  any  place  within  the  range  of  this  similarity  of 
•motion  in  the  quicksilver,  the  mercury  will  fall  nearly 
equally  low  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  range,  though  in 
several  places  in  the  range  the  weather  may  be  fair  and  se- 
rene while  the  barometer  is  low.  Many,  on  such  occasions, 
charge  the  instrument  with  giving  a false  prognostic.  Let 
them  suspend  their  censure  till  tidings  may  arrive  ot  what 
may  have  happened  in  some  distant  part.  I could  give  se- 
veral instances  of  this  fact,  but  shall  mention  only  one. 

Having  made  an  appointment  to  pay  a distant  visit  with 
thataccurate  observer  of  Nature  in  all  her  ways,  Dr.  Franklin, 
I called  on  him  in  the  morning,  to  dissuade  him  from  going, 
because  I had  observed  that  the  barometer  was  very  low ; 
but  he,  seeing  that  the  heavens  wore  an  agreeable  aspect, 
laughed  at  my  apprehension,  and  we  went,  and  enjoyed  a 
fair  and  very  agreeable  day.  The  barometer  was  censured 
as  giving  a false  prognostic,  and  I as  credulous;  but  in  a tew 
days  we  had  an  account  of  a most  violent  storm  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  along  the  coast  of  France,  on  that  day. 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  weather  will  soon  perceive 
that  each  year  lias  a certain  character,  it  I may  so  express 
it,  in  regard  to  the  changes  of  the  weather.  This  peculi- 
arity of  the  different  years  being  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  husbandman,  I beg  bis  particular  attention  to  it; 
for  it  is  chiefly  by  an  accurate  observation  of  this  peculiarity 
m the  changes  of  the  weather  that  he  can  obtain  the  most 
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useful  lessons.  In  sonic  years  the  changes  of  the  weather 
seem  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  moon’s  place  in  the  Zo- 
diac; that  is,  when  the  moon  passes  the  equinoxial  line,  or 
^hen  she  returns  from  her  greatest  declinations  South  or 
North;  but  a register  of  the  weather,  kept  constantly  for 
some  years,  assures  me,  that  there  is  no  dependence  on 
these  circumstances.  I could  never  discover  any  cause  to 
winch  I could  impute  the  regularity  of  the  changes  in  the 
weather;  but  can  assure  the  attentive  husbandman,  that 
theie  is,  in  some  years,  a remarkable  regularity  in  them 
and  in  all  years  some  degree  of  regularity.  This  regularity 
in  the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
intermediate  months  between  the  equinoxes,  that  is,  during 
May,  June,  July,  and  August,  in  summer;  and,  during 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  in  winter! 
The  knowledge  of  the  most  probable  times  of  these  changes, 
may  be  of  great  use  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  seafaring 
men.  & 

Let  me  here  mention  some  other  circumstances  in  regard 
to  the  barometer.  The  rising  of  the  mercury  forebodes  fair 
weather,  and  its  falling  portends  rain,  with  winds.  Durino- 
strong  winds,  though  unaccompanied  with  rain,  the  mercury* 
is  lowest.  Other  things  equal,  the  mercury  is  higher  in  cold 
than  in  warm  weather.  In  general,  we  may  expect,  that 
when  the  mercury  rises  high,  a few  days  of  fair  weather  may 
be  expected.  If  the  mercury  falls  in  two  or  three  days, 
but  soon  rises  high,  without  much  rain,  we  may  expect  fair 
weather  for  several  days;  and  in  this  case,  the  clearest  day* 
are  after  the  mercury  begins  to  fall.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
mercury  falls  very  low,  with  much  rain,  rises  soon,  but  falls 
again  in  a day  or  two,  with  rain,  a continuance  of  bad 
weather  may  be  feared.  If  the  second  fall  does  not  bring 
much  rain,  but  the  mercury  rises  gradually  pretty  high,  it 
prognosticates  good  weather  of  some  continuance. 

When  the  mercury  rises  high,  the  air  sucks  up  or  dissolves 
into  its  own  substance  the  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  even  though  the  sky  be  overcast.  This  is  a sure  sign 
of  fair  weather;  but  if  the  earth  continues  moist,  and  water 
stands  in  hollow  places,  no  trust  should  be  put  in  the  clear- 
est sky;  for  iri  this  case  it  is  deceitful.  Very  heavy  thun- 
der-storms happen  without  sensibly  affecting  the  barome- 
ter; and  in  this  case  the  storm  seldom  reaches  far;  but  when 
attended  with  a fall  of  the  barometer,  it  reaches  much  more 
extensively. 

In  all  places  nearly  on  a level  with  the  sea,  rain  may  be 
expected  when  the  quicksilver  falls  below  thirty  incite, 
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This  points  out  one  cause  of  the  more  frequent  rains  in  lofty 
situations  than  in  low  open  countries.  Thus  double  the 
quantity  of  rain  falls  at  Townly-hall,  in  Lancashire,  than 
does  in  London,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

The  heights  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  above 
referred  to,  hold  only  in  places  on  a level  with  the  sea;  for 
experiments  have  taught  us,  that  the  mercury  falls  consider- 
ably in  inland  places,  according  to  their  heights. 

As  your  Magazine  is  perused  by  many  of  the  most  inge- 
nious men  in  the  kingdom,  I wish  they  were  called  on  to 
account  for  that  power  in  the  air  of  occasionally  dissolving 
water,  if  I may  so  express  it,  and  of  mixing  the  water  with 
itself  (as  salt  is  in  water)  generally  invisible,  and  at  other 
times  in  vapours,  which  soon  form  clouds.  Winds,  especi- 
ally from  dry  continents,  have  great  power  of  thus  raising 
water.  Evaporation,  by  means  of  the  sun’s  heat,  is  gene- 
rail}'  Vnentioned  as  the  efficient  cause;  but  whoever  attends 
to  the  quantity  of  snow,  and  even  of  ice,  that  is  carried  off 
into  the  air,  in  the  most  severe  frosts,  will  be  convinced  that 
heat  is  not  the  principal  cause.  The  quantity  of  water  thus 
raised  into  the  air  may  be  estimated  by  numerous  springs 
which  owe  their  source  to  vapours  thus  raised.  The  waters 
of  these  sorings  uniting  form  the  greatest  rivers.  Add  to 

♦ AO  O , O ... 

these,  the  quantity  that  fall  in  dews  and  rain,  which  give 
birth  to  all  vegetables,  and  to  that  beautiful  verdure  which 
gives  a peculiar  beauty  to  this  country,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which,'  other  nations  envy  us.  As  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  this  power  in  the  air,  of  dissolving  water,  so  are  we 
no  less  ignorant  whence  it  is  that  the  air  occasionally  drops 
these  vapours  in  dews,  rains,  & c. 

1789,  April  Agricola, 
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Mr.  Urban, 

An  account  of  a loaf  loaded  with  quicksilver  being  thrown 
into  water  to  discover  the  body  of  a person  sunk  under  the 
surface,  which  could  only  become  stationary  (if  it  did  so) 
from  attraction,  encouraged  me  to  oiler  the  following,  in< 
hopes  that  some  one  may  improve  upon  the  hint: 

Being  under  the  Cliff  at  Scarborough,  I observed  two 
persons  looking  very  earnestly  at  the  different  oozings  of  the 
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water  that  dribbled  down  the  sides,  and  tasting  the  moist- 
ure by  dipping  in  their  fingers.  I went  to  them,  and  found 
them  Ge  mans.  They  were  very  obliging;  and,  as  1 under- 
stood the  language,  informed  me  they  were  very  well  versed 
in  searching  after  mines,  which  by  thus  tasting  the  water 
they  could  discover.  I mentioned  what  I had  heard  of 
the  divining  rod,  in  use  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  Somer- 
setshire, which  bends  when  held  over  places  that  contain 
metallic  ore,  they  said  that  might  well  be,  for  a piece  of 
gold,  silver,  or  any  metal,  suspended  on  the  end  of  a very 
slender  switch,  when  carried  over  a mine  of  the.  same  metal, 
would  be  so  attracted  as  to  bend  the  end  of  the  stick5. 
Some  time  after,  I happened  to  be  at  a silversmith’s  at  Bath, 
who  had  a very  curious  pair  of  scales,  inclosed  in  a glass 
case.  I admired  them;  and  he  said  they  would  weigh  to 
the  200th  part  of  a grain;  and  there  lay  in  the  window  a 
block  ol  solid  silver,  about  six  inches  square  and  two  inches 
thick.  What  the  abovementioned  persons  told  me  at  Scar- 
borough, came  into  my  head,  and  1 thought  this  a good  op- 
portunity to  try  how  far  what  they  said  was  true.  1,  there- 
fore, had  a shilling  put  into  one  scale,  and  the  beam,  which 
was  about  18  inches  long,  made  perfectly  level  by  weights 
in  the  other  scale;  then  I introduced  the  block  of  silver 
under  the  scale  that  had  the  shilling,  and  the  beam  dropped 
at  that  end  a full  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  stood  there  until 
the  block  of  silver  was  removed,  when  it  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  equipoize  and  level  it  was  before:  and  this  we 
repeated  several  times,  and  it  always  answered  the  same. 
These  curious  scales  were  inclosed  in  the  glass  case,  and  the 
door  shut,  at  every  experiment. 

The  other  matter,  1 think,  may  be  made  useful  for  keep- 
ing metal  pipes  or  boilers  from  the  furring,  or  stony  excres- 
cence, that  lodges  from  boiling  water  often  in  them.  A friend 
of  mine  at  Rochester  put  a common  flat  shell  of  an  oyster  into 
a new  tea-kettle,  and  kept  it  in  two  or  three  years.  During 
all  the  time  the  shell  was  in  the  tea-kettle,  the  tea-kettle 
gathered  no  fur,  hut  all  the  furring  settled  on  the  oyster  shell, 
which  I have  in  my  possession  now,  and  which  is  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  something  bigger  than  it  was  when 
put  in,  and  perfectly  smooth  at  the  bottom,  and  where  at 
the  edge  it  had  from  time  to  time  slipped  against  the  side 
of  the  tea-kettle,  in  appearance  like  a hone  you  set  razors 
pn;  hut  on  the  top  of  the  shell  the  fur  was  like  any  thing 
boiling  up,  curly  and  uneven.  The  water  there  comes 
from  chalky  lands.  I live  in  Essex,  and  have  tried  the 
shell,  which  also  gathered  the  fur,  but  of  a different 
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appearance,  being  more  like  smooth  sand  or  gravel;  but  the 
shell  increased  in  thickness.  If  this  can  be  turned  to 
account,  in  respect  to  keeping  boilers  and  pipes  clear,  or 
shewing  the  nature  of  the  land  through  which  the  streams 
have  passed,  I shall  be  happy. 

1791,  March.  lb 
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quickness  in  composing,  ibid. — his  Criticism  on  Milton’s 
Latin ity,  329  ; — his  observations  on  the  use  of  interjections, 
341  ; — his  praise  of  Dryden’s  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killigrew,  347, 
Ipswich,  natural  curiosities  found  at,  459, 

Italy,  separation  of,  from  Sicily,  27  9. 

Judgment,  in  poetry,  351. 

Juvenal,  a passage  in,  explained,  102. 


K. 


Kempis,  Thomas  d,  179. 

Kennel’s  Parochial  Antiquities,  1 13. 

L. 

Langelande,  author  of  Pierce  Plowman’s  Visions,  34 5< 
Language,  remarks  on  tile  analogy  of,  17  3,  note. 
Latter-lammas,  68. 

Lee,  his  description  of  Night,  1 84. 
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Leicestershire,  Burton’s  History  of,  37  8. 

Letters,  on  the  introduction  of,  into  Greece,  213. 

Leviathan,  508. 

Liturgies,  various  manuscript,  23. 

Local  expressions,  368. 

Longevity,  curious  instance  of,  521. 

Lucretius,  remark  on  a passage  of,  296. 

Lusiad,  Mickle’s  translation  of  the,  154. 

M. 

Macrobius,  on  the  power  of  music,  414. 

Mallet,  320. 

Manuscripts,  Harleian,  15. 

Marine  glow-worms,  435. 

Marston,  his  description  of  Night,  183. 

Martial,  observations  on  a passage  in,  159. 

Mediterranean,  on  the  influx  of  water  into  the,  479. 

Melancholy,  as  described  by  the  poets,  338. 

Mela,  Pomponius,  a passage  in,  considered,  131. 

Menander,  328. 

Metals,  mutual  attraction  of,  527. 

Michael  Angelo,  257. 

Mickle,  his  translation  of  the  Lnciad,  154. 

Milton,  Imitations  and  accidental  resemblances  of,  29 1 Warton’s 
edition  of,  302 ; — Critical  Remarks  on,  308  ; — Dr.  John- 
son’s criticism  on  his  Latinity,  329  ; — his  conclusion  of 
Paradise  Lost,  360 ; — his  use  of  the  words,  pontifical  and 
pontifice,  367. 

Missals,  23. 

Morses,  109,  note. 

dluck,  to  run  a,  derivation  of  the  phrase,  143. 

Music,  its  effect  in  acute  fevers,  406 ; — in  the  bite  of  the  tarantula 
408. 


N. 

Names  retained  when  their  origin  is  disused,  200. 

Natural  curiosities,  where  they  abound  in  England,  457. 

Natural  History  of  Great  Britain,  heads  for,  437. 

Nepenthes,  47  5. 

Newspapers,  utility  of,  1. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  the  ancient  year,  82  ; — anecdote  of,  248. 
Night,  descriptions  of,  182,  188  ; — Pope’s  translation  of  Homer’s 
description  of,  186,  277. 

Ni  nc  Love,  the  phrase  of,  explained,  239. 

Nopal,  the  plant,  424. 

Northamptonshire,  discoveries  in  making  new  roads  in,  454. 


Northern  Lights,  450. 
Nuga?  Venales,  20$. 


INDEX- 


o. 

OhJ  on  the  use  of  the  interjection,  341. 

Old  Nick,  origin  of  the  name,  215. 

Old  persons,  on  the  stature  and  figure  of,  502. 
On,  use  of  the  preposition,  74. 

Optical  phenomena,  solution  of,  400. 
Originality,  remarks  on,  357. 

Ormesta,  the  meaning  of  the  word,  223. 
Orphreys,  what,  109,  note. 

Ovid,  269,  270,  272,  353. 

Oxford,  fossils  in  the  vicinity  of,  468, 


P. 


Packington,  lady,  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Whole  Dutv  of 
Man,  80.  * 

Painting,  Webb’s  Inquiry  into  the  beauties  of,  256  Walpole's 
anecdotes  of,  263.  “ 

Parallel  passages,  320. 

Parochial  Antiquities,  113. 

Parr,  curious  account  of  the  dissection  of,  499. 

Passions,  mixed,  on  the  expression  of,  266. 

Paterculus,  critical  remarks  on  a passage  in,  174. 

Paul,  St.  his  Conversion,  a mistake  of  painters,  in  their  representa- 
tion of,  138. 

Pen,  on  the  word,  366. 

Persius,  explanation  of  a passage  in,  87. 

Perspiration  of  plants,  475. 

Petronius,  critical  remarks  on  a passage  in,  176,  358. 

Phaeton,  story  of,  96, 

Phenomena  optical  solution  of,  400. 

Philemon,  328. 

Phrases,  obscure,  explained,  88  j — origin  of  some  common,  142, 
143,  357. 

Pierce  Plowman’s  Visions,  345. 

Plagiarisms,  357. 

Plants,  Chaucer’s  description  of  the  sleep  of,  110; — perspiration 
of,  475. 

Plautus,  observation  on  a passage  in,  158. 

Pliny,  his  observations  relative  to  painting,  258. 

Poems,  manuscript,  32. 

Poetry,  union  of  Imagination  and  Judgment  required  in,  3 51, 
Polytenus,  462. 


INDEX. 


Pondfex,  etymology  of,  .167. 

Pope,  his  epitaph  on  Gay  borrowed,  242  j-^Warton’s  Essay  on, 
24  5 ; — instance  of  his  irritability,  248 ; — Critical  remarks 
on  his  Homer,  273  ; — his  imitations  of  our  early  poets, 
324 confusion  of  metaphors  in,  355  ; — imitation  of  Siliu& 
Italicus,  363. 

Powdered,  signification  of  the  word,  108. 

Prayer,  on  the  propriety  of  language  in  the  Lord’s,  70,  74, 
Pregnant  women,  effects  of  imagination  on,  395. 

Proverbial  sayings,  64,  66,  68. 

Proverbs,  Greek  and  Latin,  162,  199. 

Psallere,  signification  of,  47. 

Psalters,  Manuscript,  21. 

Pugna  Porcorum,  209. 

Purpureus , critique  on  the  word,  269. 

Q. 


Quarles,  327. 

2uem  Jupiter  vult  perdere,  fyc.  illustrated,  162. 

R. 

Pain,  quantity  that  falls  annually,  480. 

Rattle-snake,  47  1 . 

Ray,  Mr.  letter  to,  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  514. 

Rebus,  the  antiquity  of,  40; — different  kinds  of,  43  ;=“the  n>o-» 
dern,  43. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  on  mixed  passions,  267. 

Rubens,  256. 

Russel,  on  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  382. 

s. 


Balt  cat,  whence  derived,  67. 

Scaliger,  his  character  of  Silius  Italicus,  169,  366. 

Sea  water,  the  resplendency  of,  in  the  night  time,  434. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  his  death,  494. 

Seneca,  critical  remarks  on  the  tragedies  of,  172,  239. 

Senses,  the  accommodation  of  them  to  our  situation,  246. 
Serpent  destroyed  by  Regulus,  511. 

Shakespeare,  remarks  on  passages  in,  90,  127,  128,  134,170,  182, 
188,  192,  195,  212,  47  8 ; — Parallel  passages  and  remarks 
on,  282,  et  seq. 

Sicily,  separation  of,  from  Italy,  27  9. 

Sight,  deception  of,  262. 

Signification  of  words  varied,  35. 


INDEX. 


Silius  Italicus,  critical  observations  on  a passage  in,  164,  166  • his 

character  as  a poet,  169,  note-, — passages  from,  366,  366, 
Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  letter  from,  to  Mr.  Ray,  514. 

Sodbury,  natural  curiosities  found  at,  458 
Solecisms,  in  the  works  of  English  Authors,  37  4. 

Sorcery,  the  pretended  power  of,  over  the  winds,  126. 

South,  Dr.  55. 

Spenser,  321. 

Spick  and  span  neiv,  88. 

Statius,  observations  on  a passage  in,  159,  189,  269. 
Stone-eater,  description  of,  500. 

Stones  not  hurtful  to  land,  510. 

Stonesfield,  fossils  found  at,  468. 

Sylvester,  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  317. 

Syrinx,  the  ancient,  as  described  in  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  47  ; whence 

the  name,  96. 


T. 


Tarantula,  bite  of,  cured  by  music,  408 ; — description  of,  408, 
note. 

Tasso,  his  description  of  Night,  191. 

Tea-tree,  515. 

Tenses  of  verbs,  58. 

Terence,  329. 

Text,  meaning  of  the  word,  and  whence  derived,  46. 

Theobald,  239. 

Theophrastus,  414. 

Thomson,  311. 

Tibullus  imitated  by  Hammond,  243. 

Tongue,  account  of  a woman  who  spoke  though  she  had  lost  it,  404, 
Topographical  histories,  24. 

Translation,  observations  on,  152 

Translations  of  the  Bible  into  English,  1 16  ; — translators  of,  120. 
Trees,  on  promoting  the  growth  of,  417  ; — on  the  prodigious 
growth  of,  492  ; — on  the  process  of  their  vegetation,  505. 
Turberville,  35. 

Turl,  whence  derived,  359. 


V. 

Vegetables,  prolific  nature  of  some,  419. 

Vegetation,  on  the  process  of,  in  trees,  505. 

Verbs,  the  tenses  of,  58. 

Un,  on  the  particle,  362. 

Virgil,  critical  remarks  on  passages  in,  38,  47,  97,  104,  115,  151, 
164,  190,  240,  269,  271,279,  328,  340,  352,  373,  374. 


INDEX* 


w. 

Walpole,  Strictures  on  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  263. 

Warton,  J.  observations  on  his  Essay  on  Pope,  245,  358. 
Warton,  T.  remarks  on  his  edition  of  Milton’s  Poems,  302. 
Webb,  remarks  on  his  Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  &c, 
256. 

Which,  on  the  use  of  the  pronoun,  73,  76. 

Who,  on  the  use  of  the  pronoun,  73,  76, 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,  on  the  author  of,  80. 

Winds,  the  pretended  power  of  witchcraft  on  the,  126; — effect* 
of  pestilential,  506. 

Women,  pregnant,  effects  of  imagination  on,  395. 

Words,  sameness  of  certain  dissimilar,  224  ; — which  have  lost 
their  original  meaning,  35,  357. 

Writing,  Astle  on,  281. 

Wyrley,  his  Survey,  379,  380,  note. 

Y. 

Year,  ancient.  Sir  I.  Newton  on  the,  82, 

Young,  his  description  of  Night,  185, 
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